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OI. SC IIE A na= > ets 


To my Friend Mafter CLEMENT EDMONDS, 
: EPIGRAMME., 


Ot Czſar*s deeds, nor all his honours won | 
N In theſe Weſt-parts; nor, when that war was done; 
| The name of Pompey for ati Eneniy ; . 
Cato to boot 3 Rome, and her flberty ; 
All yielding to his fortune : nor, the while, 

To have ingrav'd theſe Acts with his own tile ; 
And that fo ſtrong, and deep, as might be thoughe 
He wrote with the ſame ſpirit that he fought ; 

Nor that his Work liv'd, in the hands of foes, 
_ Un-argu'd then ; and ( yet) hath fame from thoſe : 
Not all theſe, Edmonds, or what elſe put to, 
Can fo ſpeak Czſar, as thy Labours do. 
For, where his perſon liv'd ſcarce one juſt ps, 

And that *midſt envy and Parts; then, fell by rage j 
His deeds too dying, fave in Books : ( whoſe good 
How few have read! how fewer underſtood! } 
YI hand, and true Promethean Art, 

bd by a new creation, part by part, 
In every Counſel, Stratagem, Delign, _ 

Acton, or Engine, worth a Note of thine, 
T all future time not only doth reſtore ; \. 

His Life, but makes that he can die no more. 


Ben; Fohnfon, 


Another of the ſame. 


E Ho, Edmond:, reads thy Book, and doth nyt fee 
V What th'antique Soldiers were, the Modern be ? 
Wherein thou » how much the later are 
Beholden to this Maſter of the War : 
And that in Action there is nothing new, 
| More then to vary what our knew. 
Which all but ignorarit Captains will confeſs : 
Not to give Ceſar this makes ours the; lebs. 
' Yet thou, x - ſhalt meet ſome T will 
That to the World thou ſhouldfſt reveal fo much ; 
And thence deprave thee, and thy Work. To thoſe 
Ceſar ſtands up, as from his Urn late roſe 
By that great Art ; and doth proclaim by me, 
They murder tum again, that envy thee. 


(a 8] 


CASARIS ELOGIUM. 


Julius Czar. 


Ueii Caſaris F. Lux Caſarum W Pater, 
Romanus Alexander, Terre Mars : 
Omnibus tam metuendus, quam mitis x 

Pretium fecit ſarvituti. 
Viflo orbe Urbem viftricem orbis vicit. 
Defuere illi hoftes, hoflem habuit Patriaw, 
Ne deefſet unquam quod winceret. 
Ingratem Hs hos patriis armis peenzit. 
Eam vicit invitue, qua vixit invita. 
Qui Rome Propugnator non regnavit, regnevit expugnater x 

Pro Roma miagpharat, de Roma triumphavit : 

 Amavit tamen inimicam, nolenti profuir. 
Sepe d 5 fulmine lawo {ervatys regia, 
Qzem inermem timuerent arma, armata necavit toga. 
C on Cinibus Exfar Cxfus : 
| 670 cognitum laxit Patria Z 
Viventem _ mortuum v0cavit Patrem, 
Parricidium confeſſa cum patrem dixit. 
Diſce ledbor : 
Melus ſzpe quz non habcs vides, quan qua habes. 
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TO THE 


INCE 


Aving ended this tack of Obſervations, and 
according to Your Gracious Pleaſure and Com- 
mand, ſupplied ſuch parts as were wanting to 
make up the Total of- theſe Commentaries : 

it doth return again, by the lowe feeps of Humbleneſs, to 

implore the hip [ of Your Princely Favour ; em- 


boldened eſpecially becauſe it carrieth Czfar and his For- 
tunes, as they come related from the ſame Author : which, 
im the deep Fudgment of His Mo#t Excellent M ajz s t r, 
_ is preferred above all other mr Hiſtories ; and ſo com- 
_ mended, by His Sacred Authority, to Your Reading, as a 
chief Pattern and __ of the Art of War. And 
herein Your admired Wiſdom may happily the rather deem it 

apable of freer Paſſage, in that it is not altogether unpro- 

er for theſe happy days; as knowing, That War is never 
ſo well handled, as when it is made an Argument of Diſcourſe 
in times of ſweet and plenteous Peace. T be Bleſſings whereof 
may ever Crown Your Years; as the Sovereign Good of this 
_ Life, and the chiefeft Ornaments of Princely 

it 


10Nn, 


The humbleſt 


of Tour Highmeſs's Servants, 


CLEMENT EDMONDS. 


[* 


In Clementis Edm6ndi De Re Militari ad Ful, Cl | I” 
ſaris Commentarios Obſervationes:. 


UR creperos motits, & aperto prelia Marte 
( ; E dmondus nobis nds refert ? 


Cur ſenſus menteſq;, Ducum rimatur, C effert 2 
Diſerteq, Angles bellica multa docet ? 
Scilicet, ut media meditetur prelia pace 
Anglia belli potens, nec moriatur honos. 
Provider hec certe patrie depromit in uſws ; 
U: patrie pacem qui cupit, arma paras. 


Guil. Camdenus, C1. 


=» _ 
P=Y "IF th 


To my Friend, Mefler CLEMENT EDMONDS. 


HO thus extraſt with tore than Chymick Art, 
Spiric Beoks, ihews the true way to find 
TYEhlxir that our leaden Parts ——_— | 

Metal of the Mind. | 


WO. 


Sam. Daniel. 


— —_—— _ —_— 


To his worthy Friend, Mafter CLEMENT EDMONDS. 
ning wel what Thou haſt well Ob/ea/d 


Works, his Wars and Diſcipline ; 
| His Pen hath carn'd more Praiſs, or Thine, 
- My - -— -: 7 = = adn 
ſtrange it were, if wonder it 
That what He wrought fo fair 
i chinks, it's Branger, That 2 
Should our beſt s lead, not having /erv* 


Foſbua Silveſter. 


The Contents. 


The Life of JULIUS CASAR, with 
certain Hiſtorical Obſervations upon his 
MEDALS. 


Chap. 1. CI.4k4 deſcribed. The Helvetians dil- 
like their Native Seat, and pro- 

pound to themſelves larger Territories in the Con- 
rineat of Galia: Orgectrix feederh this humour, for 
his own advantage. Foal. 1. 
Chap. 2. Orgeorrix's Practices are diſcovered ; 
his Death. The Helovetians continue the Reſolution 
of their Expedition, and prepare themſelyes accor- 
dingly. 2. 
- 3- Ceſar denyeth the Helvetians Paſſage 
through the Reman Province : He fortifieth the pal- 
ſage berween the Hill Fure and the Lake of Ge- 
neva. 


3. 
| Chap. 4. The Helvetians failing to paſs the Rbove, 
take the way through the Country of the Sequans. 
Ceſar bafterh into Italy, and there enrolleth more 
Legions, and rerurning, overthroweth part of them 
at the River Arar. 4 

Chap. 5. Ceſar paſſeth over the River Arar ; his 
Harſemen encounter with the Helvetians, and are 
pur to the worſt, 5+ 

Chap. 6. Ceſar ſenderh ro get the advantage of 
a Hill, and fo to give the — Bartle ; bur 
18 pur off by falſe Intelligence: The opportunity 

pe loſt, intendeth Pooriden of Corn, 6. 

p. 7. The Helvetians follow after Ceſar, and 
overtake the Rereward. He imbarrelth his Legi- 
ons upon the (ide of a Hill, and giveth Order for 
the Barrle. 8. 

Chap. 8. Ceſar ſendeth away all the Horſes of 
eaſe, exhorteth his Men, and beginneth the Barrle. 


Io, 

Chap. 9. The Helvetien: fainting in the Batule, 
retire to a Hill ; the Remax: follow after, and the 
Battle is continued. IT, 
Chap. 10. The Helvetians continue their fight at 
the Carriages ; but at length they leave the Field, 
and march towards Lanyres. IT. 
Chap. 11. Ceſar, after three days reſpite, fol- 
loweth after the Helvetiens : He raketh them to 
Mercy, and ſendeth them back again to the Coun- 
, 12, 
Chap. 12. The States of Galia con Ca- 
ſar's Victory ; they call a Council, and diſcover their 
inward grief, concerning Arioviſtus and his Forces. 


I 3+ 
Chap. 13. The Reaſons that moved Caeſar to un- 


dertake this War. 14. 
Chap. 14. Arioviſtw's Anſwer. A ſecond Em- 
e, with the ſncceſs thereof. 15. 


15. The Trevirs bring News of one hun- 
dred Townſhips of the Suevs that were come tro 
the Rhene, Ceſar taketh in Beſancon : His Soldiers 
are ſurpriſed with an extream fear of the Germans. 


16, 
Chap. 16. Cezſar's Speech to the Army concern- 
ing this fear, 17, 


Chap. 17. The Treaty between Ceſar and Aric- 
viſt us. 20. 
Chap. 18. Ceſar preventeth Arioviſtus of his pur- 
poſe, by making rwo Camps. 23. 
Chap. 19. Ceſar ſeeketh means to give them bat- 
tle, and rhe Germans diſpoſe themſelves thereuanto. 


23. 
Chap. 20. The Battle between Ceſar and Ario- 
viſius. 24. 


The Second COMMENT ART of the 
Wars in G ALLIA. 


Chap. 1. C4 baſterh to his Army, marcheth ro- 
wards the Confines of the Belge, and 

taketh in the Men of Rheims. 29. 
Chap. 2. The power of the Belge, and their pre- 
paration for this War. 39. 
Chap. 3. Ce/ar paſſeth his Army over the River 
Axona, leaving Titurius Sabinus encamped on the 


other fide with fix Cohorts. 30. 
Chap. 4. The Belge atremprt the Surpriſe of B;- 
brax : Ceſar ſendeth Succour unto it. 3 


3 

Chap. 5. Ceſar confronteth the Belze in form of 
Bartle, bur withour any blow given : The Beke 
attempt the paſſing of the River Axona, but in vain, 
-— ro their loſs ; they conſulr of breaking up the 
ar. 36. 
Chap. 6. The Belge break up their Camp, and 
as they rerurn home, are chaſed and ſlaughtered 
by the Romans. 37. 
Chap. 7. Ceſar followeth afrer the Belge into 
the Country of the Sueſſones, and there beſiegerh 
Noyiodunum. 37. 
Chap. 8, Ceſar carrieth his Army to the Terri- 
tories of the Belovaci, Ambiani, and the Nervis. 


38. 

Chap. 9. The Romans begin to fortifie their 
Camp, bur are interrupted by the Nrevis ; Ceſar 
maketh haſte to jor his Forces to Battle, 40. 
Chap. 10. The Battle between Ceſar and the 
Nerv. 42. 
Chap. 11, The Battle continueth, and in the end 
Ceſar overcomerh. 46. 
Chap. 12. The Aduatici betake themſelves to 

2a ſtrong hold, and are taken by Ceſar. 47- 
Chap. 13. Craſſus raketh in all the Maritime Ci- 
ries that lie ro the Ocean. The Legions carried in- 
ro their Wintering Camps. 49- 


CHAP. I. Lib. II. 


GEgiw Galba being ſent to clear the Paſſage of the 
Alpes, is belieged by the Seduni and Veragrs. 


51. 
Chap. 2. The Enemy ſerteth upon the Winter- 
ing Camp ; Gai4a overthroweth rhem. 52. 


Chap. 3. Galbs rerurnerh into the Pr:vince ; the 
Tk 


The CONTENTS. 


Uneli give occaſion of a new War. $2. 
Chap. 4. Ceſar having advertiſement of thele 


new troubles, hafteth into Galfia, and hg 


for the War. 

Chap. 5. The proceedings of eirher Party in te 
entrance of this War. 

Chap..6. The manner of their ſhipping, and their 


ht. 54: 
Chap. 7. The Battle continuerh ; and Ceſar o- 


vercometh. 36. 
Chap. 8. Sabinus overthrowerth the Unels, with 
the manner thereof. 57+ 
Chap: 9. The Proceedings of Craſſus in Aquitanie. 
58. 

Chap. to. The Gaul: raife new Forces againſt 


Craſſus. 59. 
rw I1. Craſſus taketh the Camp of the Gauls, 

and with their Overthraw endeth that War. G1. 
Chap. 12. Ceſar undertaketh the War with the 

Menapii and Morin. 61, 


CHAP. I. Lib. IV. 


JHe Ufipetes and Tenchthers bring great Multi- 
rudes of People over rhe Rhene into ns ; 
the nature of the Suevs. 65. 

Chap. 2. The Mortives inducing the U/ipetes ro 
come over the Rbene into Gallia. 66, 

Chap. 3. Ceſar cometh ro his Army, marcherh 

the Germ+ns, and by the way treateth of 
Condirions of Peace. 67. 

Chap. 4. The Germans, contrary ro theit own 
requeſt made to Ceſar, ſer upon the Roman —_ 
men, and overthrow them. 

Chap. 5. Ceſar marcherb diretly ro | rhe Camp 
of the Germans, and cutteth them all in pieces, = 
ſo enderh that War. 

Chap. 6. Ceſar maketh a Bridge upon the Rhene, 
and carrieth his Army over into Germany. 70, 

Chap. 7. Ceſar taketh revenge upon the Sicam- 
br;, giveth liberty to the V6; ; and rerurneth again 
into Gala, 72. 

Chap. 3. Ceſar thinketh of a Voyage into Bri- 
tannie : He enquireth of Merchants concerning the 
nature of that people. 72. 

Chap. 9. Ceſar ſendeth C. Voluſenus to diſcover 
the Coaſt of Britamie, and prepareth himſelf for 
that Voyage. 73- 

Chap. 10. Ceſar Gaileth into Britannie, and ow 
derh his Men. 

Chap. 11, The Brirans make Peace with Celer 
bur break it again upon the loſs of the Roman Ship- 

76. 

hap. 12, Ceſar new trimmeth his late ſhaken 

Navy : The Britans ſer upon the Romans as =_ 
harveſted, bur were pur off by Ceſar. 

Chap. 13. The Britans make head with their 
Forces, and are beaten by Ceſar. His Return jnto 
Galia. 78. 

Chap. 14. 79, 


CHAP. I. Lib. V. 


C4 returneth into Gala; findeth there great 
ſtore of Shipping made by the Soldiers, and 
commandeth it ro be brought to the Haven Iriw. 
81. 

Chap. 2. Ceſar preventeth new Motions amongſt 
the Trevirs, and goeth to his Navy. Dunmorix re- 
fuſerh ro accompany him into Brirain ; his Flight 
and Death, 81, 


Forces, and ſecketh the Enemy. 


Chap. 3. Ceſar faileth into Britain; landeth his 
82, 
Chap. 4. Ceſar returneth to his Navies, to take 
Order for ſuch Lofles as had happen'd by ns, = 
the Night before. 83. 
Chap. 5. The Bratains make Caſſivelanu General 
in this War. The Ifland and the manner of the 
People deſctibed. - $3. 
hap. 6. Divers Skirmfſhes between the Humens 
and the Britans. $5. 
Chap. 7. Ceſar giveth the Brizans two ferral 
Overthrows. 
Chap. 8. The Concluſion of the BritiſÞ Wa: 
Ceſar returneth into Gala. 
Chap. 9. Ceſar diſpoſeth his Legions inta their 
Wintering Camp, and quieteth the Carnurtes, $8. 
_ 10. Ambiorix attempreth to ſurpriſe the 
o—_ of Sabinw and Corea, and failing, "4 
e them by guile. 89. 
Chap. 11. The Romans call a Council upon this 
Advernſement, and reſolve to depart, and joyn 
themfelves ro ſome other of the Legions, 90. 
Chap. 12. The Romans take their Journey ro- 
wards the next Legion ; and are fer upon” by the 
Gauls. 92. 
Chap. 13. The Romans caft rhemſelyes into arr 
o_ rey are much diſcouraged. 92. 
4. Ambiorix direQteth the Gauls how they 
inks ha fight with advantage, and fruſtrate the 
Weapons os the Roman Soldiers. 
Chap. 15. The Reman: are overthrown. 94. 
Chap. 16, Ambiorix haſteth to beſiege Cicero, 
and ftirreth up the Aduatici, the Nervis, and >. 
raiſerh a great power. 
Chap. 17. Cicero defendeth his Camp from the 
" riſe of the Nerv, and prepareth himſelf —_ 
icge. 


93- 


" Chap. 18, The Nervis p porn the ſame things 
to Cicero which Ambiorix done to Sabinus, = 
are rejected. 


Chap. 19. The Nervii befiege Cicero with a Dirch 
and a Rampire, and work means to ſet fire on their 
Tents. 95s 

Chap. 20. The Emulation between rwo Centu- 
rions, Pulfio and Varenw, with their Forcunes in 
the Encounter. 

Chap. 21. Cicero findeth means to advertiſe Ce- 
ſar of this accident, who haſting, raiſeth the w_ 
and putteth the Enemy to a great Slaughter. 

Chap 22. The Commotions of the States of Gar 
lia. Induciomarus attempring great marters, is flain, 
and rhe Country quiered. 99. 


CHAP. I. Lib. VI. 


CH fearing a great commotion in Galia, mu- 
ſtereth more Forces. lor. 
Chap. 2, The Treviri ſollicite the Germans and 
ſome of the States of Galia. Ceſar carrieth Four 
i: ny into the Territories of the Nervii. 103, 
hap. 3, Ceſar ſummonerth a general Council, 
and carrieth his Army againft rhe Senones. 104. 
Chap. 4. Ceſar intendeth the War of the Trevirs. 
Io Jo 

Chap. 5. Labienus overthroweth the Treviri by 

a Guile, 106. 
Chap' 6. Ceſar carrieth his Army over the Rhene 
into Germany. Iog, 
Chap. 7. The Factions in Galis in Ceſar's time. 
109, 

Chap. 8. Two forts of Men in Galia, Druides, 
and Equites, 110, 


Chap, 


The CONTENTS: 


| Chap. 9. The ſecond fort of Men in Galie, cal- 


the Equites in Ceſar's time. + 2 I. 
Chap. 10, The manner and life of the Germans. 
14. 


Chap. 11. Baſiliws his Surpriſe upon Ambiorix. 


: | | 15, 

» Chap. 12. Carroulcus poyſoneth himſelf. Ceſar 
divideth his Army to three parts. 117. 
Chap. 13. Ceſar ſendeth Meflengers to the bor- 
dering States, ro come out and ſack the Eburones. 
| 117. 

Chap. .t 4. The Sicambri ſend out Two thouſand 
orſe againſt the Eburones ; and by fortune they 


all upon Cicero at Vatnca, ; 118, 
Chap. 15. The Sicambri come to Vatuea, and of- 
fer ro take the Camp. 119. 
Chap. 16. The Sicambrs continue their Purpoſe 
in taking the Camp. | 119. 
Chap. 17. The Sicambri give over their purpole 
and deparr. | 121, 
Chap. 13. Ceſar returneth ro ſpoil the Enemy, 
and puniſheth Acco. 121, 


CHAP: I. Lib: VIL 


4 KG Gaul: eter into new Deliberations of Re- 
volr. I23. 
Chap. 2. The Men of Chartres take upon them 
the beginning of a Revolt, under the Conduction 
of Cotuatus and Conetodunu. 124. 
Chap. 3. Vercingetorix ſtirreth up the Arverni to 
the like Commotion and Revolt. 124 
Chap. 4. Ceſar cometh into Gals, and by a de- 
vice gerteth ro his _ 125. 
Chap. 5. Vercingetorix beliegeth Gergovia, Ce 
far raketh in C1 ate Wien G vr. 126, 
Chap, 6. Ceſar takerh in Noviodunum, and bea- 
reth the Enemy coming to reſcue the Town. 127. 
Chap. 7. Vercingetora.x perluadeth the Gauls to 


a new courſe of War. 128, 
Chap, 3. Ceſar befiegeth Avaricum, and is diſ- 
rreſſed for want of Corn. 129, 


Chap. 9. Ceſar leaveth the Siege, and goeth ro 
take the Enemy upon advantage ; but rerurneth 
again withour fighting. * 130, 

| Chap. 10. Vercingetorix excuſeth himſelf to the 
Gauls tor his abſence. 131. 

Chap. 11. Ceſar continueth the Siege at Ava- 
ricum; and delcribeth the Walls of the Towns in 
Galla. 132, 

Chap. 12. The Siege of Avaricum continued. 


I 33- 

Chap. 13. Cc/ar by an Aflault raketh Avari- 
cum. 134. 
Chap. 14. Iercinzetorix doth comfort the Gauls 
for the loſs off Avaricum. 135. 
Chap. 15. Vercingetorix labourerh ro unite all 
Gallia into one League, for the upholding of their 
War, 136, 
Chap. 16. A Controverſie fell our in the State 
of the Hzdui, touching the Choice of their Chief 
Magiſtrate. 138. 
Chap. 17. Ceſar paſſerh his Army over the 
River Elaver, and encampeth himſelf before Ger- 
govia. ibid. 
Chap. 13. Convifolicainus moveth the Hedui ro 

a Revolt. 139. 
Chap. 19. Ceſar hindreth the Revolt of the 
Tedu. 140, 
Chap. 20. The Hedui rod and kill divers Re- 
21.1 Cirizens. | I41. 
Chap. 2.1. Ceſar ſpieth an occalion to advance 
the Service at Gergovia, I 42, 


_ 


hap. 23. The Romazt continue the Aﬀeate, 35 
are beaten off with loſs. 1 


Chap. 24. Ceſar rebukerh the raſhnefs of his 
Soldiers, and maketh' light, bur ſucr pffal Skir- 
miſhes upon the Enemy. 5 ibid. 

Chap. 25. The Hedus revolt. Ceſar paſſerh his 
Army over the River Lore. 145- 

Chap. 26, Labienus comerh to Lutetia with four 


146, 
p. 27. Labienus paſſeth the River Sequane, 
and fighterh with the Gaw!s. I47. 
Chap. 28. The Gals conſult of the carriage of 
that War. | 148. 
Chap. 29. The Cavalry of the Gauls do ſer up- 
on the Roman Army, and are bearen, 14% 
Chap. 30. Ceſar beliegeth Aleſis, and fighterh 
with the Enemy's Cavalry. 150, 
Chap. 31. Vercingerorix ſendeth away the Horſe, 
Ceſar incloſeth Aleſis with a ftrong Wall. 1 


Chap. 32. The Gaws raiſe an Army of 
to raiſe the Siege at Alefie. 152, 
Chap. 33. Cri 's Speech ar Aleſis, touch» 
ing the ——_— the Town. 153% 
Chap. 34- Gals do ſet npon Caſar's ©; 
both from rhe Town and the Field-fide. 154+ 


Chap. 35. The Gals do chuſe ont 6 
their beſt Men, and do affault the weakeſt of 


Ceſar's Camp. 'T 55» 

Chap. 36. Vercingetors:x yieldeth himſelf and the 

Crown to Ceſar. 1356. 
' 


——_—— 


A Continuation of the Wars in GALLIA, 
together with the manner of our _ 
raining or Tattick Prattice.' 157 


Chap. 1.”T He Gauls raiſe new Troubles in di- 
vers Places. Ceſar ſcarrereth and 

waſteth the Bitzriges, and after rhat the Carnutes, 
= T39 

Chap. 2. The Belbvaci and other States under 
the leading of Corbews and Comius, invade the Suef- 
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C. Julius Czar ; 


With certain Hiſtorical Obſervations upon His Medals. 


H E exceſſive Luſtre of a Million of Gallant Atchievements ſucceſs- 
fully performed by Ceſar ( the moſt illuſtrious and celebrated Favourite 
of Fortune) hath through all Ages fo dazled the greateſt part of Man- 
kind,eſpecially thoſe,both Ancient and Modern, who made it their buſineſs 
to deſcribe the great Tranſattions either of their own, or former Ages ; 

| that they have not only parallel'd him with the Greateſt Heroes of the firſt 
. Ages, but have ballanc'd him with Alexander, the moſt Generous and the moſt Glorious 
of all Monarchs. Nay, in their account Ceſar far outweighs him, ſince that all that 
| may be call'd Great or Illuſtrious, either as to Virtue, Valowr, true Magnanimity, or Cle- 
mency, is more Confſpicuous in him than in all the Roman Emperors, who after him fate 
at the Helm of that Monarchy. Thoſe who made difficulty to aflign him the firſt place 
among the Roman Emperors, conſidered not certainly that the Deſignation of a Building 
is the Maſter-piece of the Archicet, and that the Superſtrufture may require no emi- 
nency of Perfe&tion. For having conſummated thoſe innumerable Trophies he had ere- 
Red amongſt the Galls by thoſe about Pharſalia, he laid the Foundation of that Eternal 
Fame, the World hath deſervedly honoured him with ſince : Nay, to that height of 
Adoration had he rais'd the minds of Poſterity, that his very Succeſſors thought it their 
greateſt glory to wear the Livery of his Name, and after him to be called Ceſar, 

To otter at a perfet Anatomy of this great Man's Ations, were to quote moſt Au- 
thors and Writers that have been, and conſequently a Work of too long a breath. It 
ſhall therefore ſuffice to trace him out in thoſe great deſigns, whereby he laid the foun- x 
dations of the Roman greatneſs. _ 

The firſt thing worthy, not only notice, but admiration, is the ſtrange Judgment of ©»: Wt. - 
Sylls of him : who reflefting on the great perfeions of Ceſar when yer a Youth, and FREE 2 
the ſtrange vivacity and conduct of his firſt ations, made that Inhumane propoſition that dj UW 
he might be killed, (as if even Virtue may be exceflive and a Crime) as he had caus'd di- 
vers of the Kindred and Party of Marius,who had married Fulia an Aunt of Czſar*s by 
the mother ſide. Nor doth Envy want pretences, ſince as he conjectur*d, one Ceſar con- 
tain'd many Adarius's, and ſhould, if ſuffer'd to live, prove the Viper of the Common- 
wealth, But this may be eaſily paſſed by, ſince that they are indeed the greateſt actions 
chat muſt expect Cenſure. But it muſt in the mean time denote a ſtrange tranſcendency 
of Courage and Confidence, to think to Conquer that People who had conquer'd the 
Univerſe; it muſt be the effe& of an ambition more than Humane, for this is commoly 
fetter'd to probabilities The Emperor Fulian, though he hath made it his buſineſs to 
Satyrize —__ his Predeceſſors, yet having to do with Ceſar, he by,..a ſtrange 
fition diſcovers the greatneſs of his deſignations. Ceſar ſays he, a Pedſon of a 
Gallant and Graceful Preſence, being entered the place, where Romulus was $0 entertain 
the Gods, and Roman Emperors at the Saturnalian Feaſts, came in with ſuch an Infolenc 
Deportment, that the Gods were of opinion, he was not come thither unleſs it were to 
manages ſome ambitious Plots againſt the 1% of Heaven, whereof Fupiter being ery 
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jealons, he was thruſt by, till at laſt 2ars and Venus made him place. The ingenuity of this 
Satyriſt amounts only to thus much, to paint over that great /irrue, that great indulgence 
of Nature and Fortune, in the colours of an inſatiable ambition, which had not this Cen» 
ſor been exceſſively guilty of, might have prov'd ſomewhat. LE 

But the endowments of Nature, the conftant preſence of Fortune, and the farprizing.. 
Glory conſequential to his Actions, were the Genius's that rais'd him to ſuch high adven- 
rures, as the ſudden change of rhe Democratical State of Rome into a Monarchical, to prg- 
tend a title to the great acqueſts of a valorous People for 750 years 3 and to aijſume ro 
himſelf an Empire far greater than the 4ſhrian, Perſian, or Macedonian, bothin extent of 
time, greatneſs, and power. For. not to deſcend to the acquiſitions of the later Empe- 
rors, we ſhall only take a view of the Roman Empire as it ſtood, before Czſar feiz'd the 
Reins of Government. In Europe they were Malters of all Italy and Gallia Ciſalpina, or 
Lombardy, Auſt-ia, and Iliricums now call'd Sclawonia, reaching as far as Danubius, They 
had reduc'd all Greece, the States of Athens, Lacedemon, Thebes, Cormth, and all Peloponeſus 
now cali” Murs 3 Macedon, and Epire, now call'd Albania and Thrace. They had the 
Iſlands of Sicily, Sardinia, Creet, Cyprus, Rhodes, and Negropont, and divers others in the 
Mediterranean Sea They had taken in all Spain, and ( which was Cz/ar's own work ) all 
I'rance, that part of Germany lying on the Rhine, call'd Galia Belgica, and Great Britain, 
They were Maſters of all 4frick, ( the third part of the World then ) even to pull down 
the pride of Carthage, The beſt Provinces of Aſia were Tiibutaries, as Syria, Phenicia, 
Paleſtina, Fudea, Phrygia, Caria, Cilicia, and Bithynia. egypt and Cappadecia were Con- 
federates. In Armenia and Colchos they had forces. Albania, Iberia, and fome other Coun- 
tries, paid Contributions and did Homage. In fine, they were ſo great, that they were 
Unconqugable, unleſs by their own ſtrength, that ſo they might have this {atisfaftion 
and glory in their Conqueſt, that they Triumph'd over themſelves. 

lt is eaſie to attribute 6 Ambition and Diſcord what is the Deſign of Fate. Greatneſs 
mult expec a period ; and to be ſucceſsful preſumes a happy Conjuncture of Men and 
Atfairs. Some differences there were between Czſar and Pompey, ( the moſt eminent and 
the moſt powerful in Rome ) rak'd up in the Embers of the Civil War berween $Syl/a and 
Marixs; wherein the later being ſlain, the other made himſelf Di#aror, and ſeiz'd Rome, 
bur quitred both before his death. Pompey had ſided with Sylla, Ceſar with Marixs, as be. 
ing his Kinſman. Burt co aſcend a little higher in theſe Broils, we are to note, That Sya 
having diſpower'd himſelf, Pompey and Crafſms came into repute. The later was the more 
recommended by his Wiſdom, Eloquence, Nobility, and exceflive Riches; the other had 

ain'd the popular Eſteem by his Victories and great Actions in War, even in Syla's time. 
hile the ditferences of theſe two encreaſed with their greatneſs, Ceſar returns to Rome, 
from his Prztorſhip in Spain, bringing that Reputation with him, that ſwell'd the Great. 
nefs and Ambition of his Thoughts. He had gone through moſt Charges, civil and mili+ 
tary; he had been Queſftor, Tribune of the Soldiers, e/£aile, High-prieſt, and Prator, All 
which, with other Accompliſhments he was furniſh'd with, which we ſhall mention elle- 
where, though they brought him into much Eſteem, yer was he not yet arrived to near 
the Authority and Reputation of either Craſſms or Pompey. 

Ceſar, though he were come to Rome, yet ſtifled of thoughts of afpiring for a while; 
ſo that both Crafſws and Pompey applyed themſelves to him, hoping by his acceflion to ru- 
inc one the other. But Czſar declin'd both, and carried himſelf with circumſpettion, 
that he endeavoured to reconcile them, ſo hoping by his Neutrality to undermine them 
both ; which was, as Plutarch ſays, obſerved only by Care. At length heſo order'd things, 
that he made an Agreement between them, and fo obliged both ; which cauſed that, re- 
taining ſome jealouſies of each other, they equally courted Czſar's Friendſhip, by which 
means he became equal to either: So that the Power which before was berween two, be- 


” Res >» came now tripartite. Things being thus appeas'd, Ceſar demands the Conſulſhip ; which 


obtain'd, he carried himſelf in it with that Reputation, that his Co-Conful Bibulzs lett all 
to his Management. To maintain the Authority he had got, he himſelf took to Wite 
Calpurnia, the Daughter of Lucims Piſo, who was to ſucceed him in the Conſulate, and be. 
ſtows his own Daughter Fulia on Pompey ; and fo taking in Craſſus, they make a League, 
and being equally ambitious, confpire to invade the Common- wealth. Ce/ar chuſes for 
his Province the Gau!s, or France; Craſſus, Aſia ; Pompey, Spain; whither they went with 
three puiſſant Armies, as if the World had been to be trichotomiz'd among theſe three. 
What Czar did in his Province, what Battels he fought, what People he ſubdued, what 
Valour, Policy, Succeſs, follow'd him every where, may be ſeen in his own Comments. 
ries of that War, approv'd by his very Enernies as modeſt and impartial, and atteſted by 
Cicero, Plutarch, Suetoning, Appianus Alexandrinus, Lucan, Paulus Orefins, Florus, Eutrepins ; 
roo great "ys againſt one cenſorious 4ſimius Polio. By this War Czſar got the Re- 
putation greateſt Captain that ever was, ſubduing all France, from the Pyrenean Hills 
the 4/ps, and fo to the Rhine. But to forbear particular inſtances,as that he conquer'd the Su1/. 
ſers and Tigarins, ( who were according to Plutarch 300000 men, whereof 19p00 were well 
diſciplin'd) this is moſt worth our Remark, That during theſe ſo great Wars, he omitted 
not, both by Intelligence and Preſents, to endear his Friends, both at Rome and elſewhere, 
doing 
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doing many things without the Senate's leive, upon ths ſcore of the League with 2 
and Craſſus. Nay, his courting of all ſorts of People, both Soldier and Chizen, wh 
of his leaſt Maſter-pieces; by which means he had ſi red Pompey in matterof Eſteem, 
before he perceived ic. To this purpoſe hath Pliny ed, Lib. 33. Cap. 3. Thatin the 
time of his e£4ility, that is to ſay, his Shrievedom, he was fo prodigal, that the Utenſils 
*and Arms that he made uſe of at publick Sports and Combats, were all of Silver, which 
YE afterwards were beſtow'd among the People ; and that he was the firſt that ever 
rought forth the Beaſts in Chariots and Cages of Silver. This it was made ſome fulpe& 
_ =_ of Rapine, and that he plundered Temples and Cities ſ#pias ob predam quam 
02 AELKTWIM. 
But this Reputation of Czſar begat Jealouſie in Pompey, which (the tye of their Cor- 
reſpondence being loos'd by the death of Fulia) was eaſily ſeen to break forth intoa flame; 


+ eſpecially now chat Cra//#v, the third Man, was, together wich divers ſtout Roman Legi- 
i ons, buried with infamy in Parthia, Thus the foundations of Friendſhip and Alliance in 
== great ones being once taken away, the SuperſtruQures fall down immediately. Nothing 

could decide the Emulation of two fo great Perſons as Pompey and Cz/ſar, ( the one _ 


ing ſuperiority, the other equality ) but as great a War. It could not but be univerſal, 
when Senate, Armies, Kingdoms, Ciries, Allies, all were ſome way or other embarqu'd 
in the quarrel. 'There was on one fide 11 Legions, on the other 18. The ſeat of the 
War was Italy, France, Epirms, Theſſaly, e/Egypt, Aſia, and Africk ; through all which, af. 
cer it had ravag'd five yur, the Controverſie was decided in Spain. That Ambition (the 
imperſe&tion only of the greateſt minds) might have been the occaſion of fo inveterate 2 
War, hath been the opinion of divers others, who charge not Pompey with fo grear di. 
coveries of it as Ceſar, to whom they aflign a greater than the Empire; as if their mu- 
rual diſtruſt and jealouſie of one another, ſhould be able to cauſe ſo many TragediG throu 
ſo many Countries. Beſides, Czſar had his Enemies at Rome, and among oalrs Cato, who 
threarned to impeach him when he was once oug of Command. What bandying there 
was againſt him, we find ſomewhar in the latter end of the eighth Commenter to this pur- 
Lentulus and Marcellus, both of Pompey's Fation, being Confuls, it is moy'd in the 

Senate, That Ceſar might be called home, and another ſent to ſupply his Command of 
the Army then in Galia ; ſince that he, having written for the ſhip, ſhoald accor- 
ding to Low have been perſonally in Rome. Ceſar demands to be continued in Commiſ. 
ſion and Government, and that he might demand the Confulſhip abſent. This Pompey 
oppoſes, though he himſelf, as much contrary to Law, had had the Conlulfhip and other 
Dignities before he was at full Age. 

his deny'd, Ceſar propoſes, T hat he would come to Rome as a private man, and give 
over his Command, fo that Pompey quitted his Employment in Spain. About this the Se- 
nate was much divided. Cicero propoſes a mediation ; but Pompey's revailing, ir 
was decreed, That Cxſar ſheuld by a certain time quit bu Command, and ſhould not paſs hs 
Army over the River Rubicon, which bounded hu Province ;, declaring him an Enemy to the Ro- 
man State in caſe of Refuſal. C. Curio and M. Antonius, the Tribunes of the People, out of 
their affetion to Ceſar, endeavouring to oppoſe this Decree, were thruſt diſgracefully out 
of the State, which occaſion*'d them to repair to Ceſar; whereby they endear'd the af. 
fe&ions of the Soldiery to him, the Office of the Tribune: being ever held ſacred and un- 
violable. 

Ceſar underſtanding how things ſtood at Rome, marclies with 5000 Foot and 302 Horſe 


to Ravenna, having commanded the Legions to follow. Coming to the faral Paſſage of 
Rubicon, he enter'd into a deep Deliberation, conſidering the lm and Mileries that 
might enſue that Paſſage. Ar laſt, in/the midlt of his anxiety, he was animated toa pro- 
ſecution of his deſigns, by the Apparition of a Man of an extraordinary Stature and Shape, 
ſitting near unto his Army, piping upon a Reed. The Soldiers went down to the River 
ſide to hear him, and approach'd fo near, that he caught one of their 'Trumpets, and 
leaping into the River, began with a mighty blaſt to ſound, and ſo went to the Bank of 
the other ſide. This reſolves Ceſar, who cryed out, Let as go whither the Gods and the in. 
Jurions dealings of our Enemies call us. With which he ſer Spurs to his Horſe, and paſt the 
River, the Army following. Who would be more particularly inform'd, may be fatisfi'd 
out of Appianus Alexandrinus, Suetonius, Plutarch, in the lives of Ceſar, Cato, and Cicero, 
St. Auguſtine, þ, 3. de c. d. Ceſar himſelf in his Commentaries, Florus, Livy, Paulus Orofinc, 
Eutropias, Lucan, Pliny de virs illuſtribus, Valerins Maxim, 8c. 

Having paſs'd the fliver, and drawn the Army together, the 7ripwmes came to him in 
thoſe dithonourable garments wherein they had fled from Rowe. Whereupon he mace 
an excellent Oration to the Soldiery, _ trothem his Cauſe : which was anſwer'd with 
general Acclamations, and promi Duty and Obedience to all Commands. 

This done, he ſeizes Ariminum, and divers other Towns and Caſtles as he paſt, cill he 
came to Corfinium: where Domitines, who was to ſucceed him in his Command, was garrk 
fon'd with 30 Cohorts. | | : 

Ceſar's Advance and Intentic-15 aſtoniſhed Rowe, Senate and People ; nay, fo ſurpriz'd 
Pompey, that he could not believe Ceſar you$ ys, much ganger, or __ 
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his Forces were ſo conſiderable. But though Pompey was impower'd by the Senate to levy 

orczs, recall the Legions, and provide for the defence of lraly, yet all could make no» 
thing againſt Ceſar. The rumour of his Advance ſpreading, Pompey and the Senate leave 
Kome, and repair to Capua, from thence to Brunduſium ; from whence the Conſuls were 
diſpatch'd to Dyrrachium, to unite what Forces they could, ſince they deſpair'd of reſiſting 
Ceſar in Ttaly : who hearing the Conſuls and _ wereat Brundsſium, march'd thither; 
and having inveſted the Town, Pompey in the night time embarks for Dyrrachum, where 
the Conſul expected him: fo that Ceſar became abſolute Maſter of I:a/y. Having not S 
ping to purſue him, he refolv'd for Spain, which held tor Pompey, where his beſt Legions 
were, and two Captains, Petreins and Hfranius, ; 

Returning from Brunduſium, he in 60 days maſterd all Traly without any Bleudſhed, 
and coming to Rome, the memory of the Devaſtations of Syllz's days frightned the people 
extreamly. But Czſar's ——_ and his attributing the cauſe of all the DiſtraQtions to 
Pcmpey, quieted all things. He fo far juſtified his own Cauſe, that he mov'd that Am- 
baſſadors might be ſent to Powpey for Peace, and cauſing himſelf ro be choſen Conſul, he 
opened the Roman Treaſury, and made a Dividend of it among the Soldiery. This done, 
he provides for Spain, having taken are for the Civil as well as Military Government. 
Brund: ſium, Otranto, and avs masitime places, he fortifies againſt Pumpey's entring into 
Italy, in caſe he ſhould attempt it. Hyrtenſius and Dolabella were to provide Shipping for 
him at Brunduſuum, againſt his return. Quintzs Valerius he ſends with a Legion into Sar- 
d.nja, againſt Mars Cotta, who held it for Pompey. To Sicily he ſends Curiws againſt 
Marcus Cato: which when he had taken in, he was to march into  Africk. He leaves Le» 
pidas to govern at Rome, and Antonizs for all Italy. TT hus intending to leave Licmnins Craſ- 
{as in Feance, he, with his wonted celerity, went on his Journey, meeting with no reſilt- 
ance, but at Marſeilles which leaving D. Brutus and C. Trebonizs with futticient Forces to 
beſiege, he went forward towards Spain, where he was expected by Petreixs and Afranias : 
with whom, though he met with no Inconveniencies of the Winter and high Rivers, he had 
divers skirmiſhes; yer at length he carried his buſineſs fo, that the Enemies were forc'd 
by onger to a Compoſition, the Legions and Captains, ſuch as would not remain with 
Cz/ar, having leave to depart whither they pleas'd. | 

The ſpring now coming on, (to leave nothing unſubdu'd) he marches into Beetica, 
now called A4ndalutia, where quarter d Marcus Varro, with one Legion of Soldiers, as 
Pompey's Lieutenant; who conceiving himſelf unable ro make oppoulttion, relign'd, both 
the Country and Legion to Ceſar, whereby all was quieted. 

Thence he marched to Cordova, where aſlembling the Eſtates of the Provinces, he ac- 
knowledg'd their Aﬀedtion and Devoirs, and ſo went to Cales;z where he took ſuch Ships 
and Galleys as Marcas Varro had there, with what others he could get, and embarqued. 
Having left Q. Caſfiws with four Legions in that Province, he marches to Narbona, and foto 
Marſeilles, which having ſuffered great Miſeries during the Siege, at length ſurrendred ; 
yet he protected it from any Violence, preferring the conſideration of the Antiquity of 
the place, before the Afronts he' had received from it: and fo having ſufficiently garri- 
fon'd it, he marches into [aly, and-fo to Rome, all things ſucceeding proſperouſly to him, 
though not ſo to his Captains. For Antonixs (who was joynt General at Sea with Dola- 
bella ) was overthrown and taken Priſoner by Oftavins, rougy's Lieutenant, in the Gulf 
of Venice, and thatby a ſtrange Stratagem. Antonius being forced, for want of Ships, to 
put his men into Long-boats, the Pompeians ty*d Ropes under the water, by which means 
one of them, which carried a thouſand Opitergins, ſtout young men, was ſurprized, and 
aſſaulted by the whole Army ; yet making rehiſtance from morning till night, they at laſt 
ſocing all their efforts ineffectual, did, by the inſtigation of their Commander Yulreias, kill 
one another. Dclabella was alſo overcome ; as aiſo Curio, who was ordered to go into Africay 
was overthrown by Pompey's Friend Fuba, King of Mauritania. 

While Czſar was at Rome, buſy in cauſing himſeif tro be made Di&ator, andthen, putting 
off that, Conſul, that ſo he might ſend Pr#zors into the Provinces, as Marcus Lepidms into 
Spain, A, Albinus into Sicily, Sextus Peduceins into Sardinia, and Decius Brutms into France ; 
and taking ſuch farther Order as he thought fit; Pompey was as buſy in Macedonia, railing 
of Men and Money, and providing Ships in order to his return into Italy, What his For. 
ces might amount unto, may be judg*d from the almoſt infinite afliſtances came into him 
from divers Kingdoms and Provinces of Aſia and Greece, from Syria, Pontus, Bythinia, Cili- 
cia, Phenicia, Cappadocia, Pamphilia, Armenia the leſs, eAgypt , Greece , Theſſaly, Beotia, 
Achaia, Epire, Atbens, Lacedemon, the Iſles of Crete and Rbodes, and divers other places ; 
there coming to his aſliſtance in perſon the Kings Detotarus and Ariobarzanes. Thelp.ger- 
tainly, with thoſe he had brought with him out of 12/y, muſt needs make up a vaſt Army 
by land ; nor could the number of Ships and Galleys but be proportionable. However, 
Ceſar knowing all this, leaves Rome in December, and ſo marches to Brund»ſium, whence 
he was to embarque for Macedonia, out of this conſideration, that bis Vicory conſiſted in 
expedition ; though Pompey in the mean time, upon intelligence of Czſar's being at Rome, 
had ſcattered hisPeople into Macedonia and Theſfah z conceiving theinconveniencies of the 
' Winter would haye deterred him from crofling the Seas. But Ceſar being come to Brun. 
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| aifurr, ( now called Brindez,) he embarques feven Legions of his choiceſt men in the be: 
p pinning of Fanuary; leaving Order to thoſe that were coming, to make haſt and joyn with 
/  \ thoſe which remained behind, all whom he would ſpeedily tend for. ng 
Three days after, he arrives upon the Coalt of Macedonia, before Pompey had. To much 
f| as heard of his embarquing, and lands in ſpite of Pempey's Captains, and preſently com- 
*mands the Ships to return for the remainder of his Army ; which done, he takes inby ſtorm 
Apollonia, ( now called Bellona) and Oricum, two Cities kept by L. Torquatus and L. Stra- 
berizs, for Pompey ; who allarm'd by this, ſends for fuch Troops as were neareſt, and 
marches to Dyrrachium, where all his Ammunition and Proviſion lay, to ſecure it from 
being ſurpriz'd by Ceſar : which indeed he had atrempted, but, by reafon of the natural 
ſtrength of the place, to no purpoſe. 
;| © Pompey being come, both Armies lodg'd not many Furlongs from one another, only 
| they were divided by a River. Which Poſt, as it gave occalion of divers Skirmiſhes, 10 
- x | ir begat many Overrures of Peace fiom Ceſar; which Pompey, preſuming upon his ſtrength, 
= #} would not hear of This Propoſition of Cz/ar*s, though it proceeded from his meeknels, 
| 


which was not the leaſt of his Virtues, yer argued ſome conſcience of his own weakneſs 
at this time. For he was extreamly perplex'd, that the other part of his Army was not 
come, in ſo much that be embarqued in a Brigandine diſguized to ferch them. Having 
paſs*d down the River, the Sea was fo tempeſtuous, that the Maſter of the Veſſel wouid 
110t adventure out: whereupon, as it is faid, Ceſar diſcovered himſelf, and ſaid to him, 
i} Friend, thou carrieſt Calar and ba Fortune. Whereat the Maſter being encouraged, ventu- 
'} red our into the Sea; bur the Tempeſt was fo violent, that it broughe Ceſar back again. 
{ | This ation of his was like to have raiſed a mutiny in his Army, as a thing, which though 
| it ſpoke Courage, yet was a ſtranger to Diſcretion: Which ic may be is the reaſon thar 
4 Cz/ar hath made no mention of it in his Commentaries. 
Bur ſome few days after, Antoniae arrives with four Legions of the remaining part of the 
1 Army, and ſends back the Ships for the reſt. Theſe joyning with Cz/ar, there paſt divers 
©} skirmiſhes and pickeerings ( being ſonearly lodged ) berween both Armies: But that which 
{|} was moſt remarkable was near the City of Dyrrachium, wherein Ce/ar's Troops were ſo 
2} routed, that no Threats or Entreaties could ſtay chem from running to their Camp ; which 
j chough fortified, yet was abandoned by ſome. Pompey 1n the mean time, either out of fear 
that the flighe mighe be feigned, and in order to ſome ambulh, or that he though Ceſar * 
4 ſufficiently conquered, doth not proſecute the Victory, Which weakneſs in bim Cefar 
diſſembled not, when afterwards he faid to his Men, That that day bad ended the War, if 
the Enemy had had a Captain that knew bow to overceme. But Czar, as no Proſperity diſfor- 
der'd him, fo in Adverſity he had a Courage, and ſuch a Confidence of Fortune, that h& 
was nothing caſt down. He lo!t in that Engagement, beſides the common So!diery, 490 
Roman Knights, 10 Tribunes, and 32 Centurions, with as many Colours, This Succefs 
obtained, Porpey ſends the News of ic into all parts of the world, ſo advantagiouſly to 
himſelf, as if Ceſar were utterly routed ; whothough hedid notdecline fighting, yer chought 
| _  'it not Policy to engage his Men lately worlted, (though indeed exaſperated with ſhame 
and indignation at their loſs) with thoſe that were animated and fleith'd with a ViRory. 
He therefore diſpoſes his maimed Men into Apollonia, and in the night takes his way to- 
wards Theſſaly, both to hearten and refreſh his Army ; as alſo to draw the Enemy farther 
from the Sea-coaſt, where his main Force and all kis Proviſions ldy : or at eaſt ro meer 
with Scipic, who, he had intelligence, was to joyn with Pompey. 

This unexpected departure of Czſar's brought Pompey almoſt to a Reſolution to return 
into [raly, to recover that, with France and Spain, and afterwards to meet with Ce/zr. But 
the Roman Lords that were about him (a fort of proud, infolent, indiſciplinable people, 
who indeed proved his ruine, ) diſluaded him, and cauſed him to alter his deſign ; and fo 
he fell upon the hot Purſuit of Ceſar, who, making a ſtay in the Fields of Phar/alia, till 
that his Men had reaſſumed their Courage and Reſolution, was now willing and eager to 
fight. But Pompey perceiving this readinels of Ceſar to proceed from want of Proviſion, 
and a fear his Army ſhould diminiſh, purpoſely avoided Fighting, and would have pro- 
longed the War, and ſo have defeated his Enemy without hazarding his own Army. But 
<c Murmurings, Murtinies, and Importunity of thoſe that were about him, had fuch a 
prevailing Influence over him, ( as Plutarcb, Lucan, and Ceſar himlelt acknowledgeth) that 
chey forced him, contrary to his Intentions and Poliey, to give Battle; which was ſuch, 
that all the flower and force of Rome was engaged in it. - Ce/ar's Army (according to the 
computation of moſt Writers ) amounted to half Pompey's: but in compentation his Men 
were more active and verſed in War, and knew their advantages ; whereas the other's was 
a tumultuary fort of people raked together, beſides what Romans he had. The exact 
number of both theſe Armies is not agreed on by Authors: Some raiſe the to 300000, 
of which opinion was F/orus; others bring them down to 70000. But if we agree with 
Appianus, we muſt congcive, that ſo many Countreys and Nations having ſent in their Ad. 
ſittances on either ſide, there mult needs be vaſt Armies on both ſides: And therefore choke 
who | —_ upon the leſſer number, meant only the number of Romans, who were the 
main torce and hope of both Generals But here we may make a ſtrange Remark var 
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tain E f War. We have two of the greateſt Captains that ever were, the 
ackur hun ce Wc cine —_ ſach as Exq h__ A and Valour was equally robe 


between, and, to be ſhort, the moſt exaſperated Parties that could be; and yet it proved | 
but a very ſhort Fight: So weak is the confidence and aſſurance tharis only p aced in num- | 
ber. We may farther note the ſtrange Influence of Religion upon Mankind in general, 1 


ultation. For Pompey met with 


in that it enforces Man inthe greateſt Exigencies to 
divers things that mighe ſomewhat have informed him of the Succeſs of that famous Batrel. 
The running away of the Beaſts deſtin'd for Sacrifice, the ſwarming of the Sky 


darkened, and his own fatal Dream of being in mourning in the Theatre, ed by tus 
ap 
nifie he mourned for the Liverty of Rome beforehand. | 

Being hoth refoived to give Battel, they pur their Armies into ſuch Order as they thoughe 


fie, and harrangued cheir Soldiers according to their ſeveral Pretences. In the beginning, 
Pompey's Horſe, conſilting moſt of the Roman Gentry and Nobility, prevailed over Ce- 
/=:*s, and made them give ground : which he perceiving, cauſes a Barcalion, fer apart tor 
that purpoſe, co charge them ; with order to aim altogether ar the face : Which Fompey's 
Horſe not able, or not willing to endure, began to retreat, and fo made way for the total 
Overthrow ; by which means the Foot being diſcouraged, and ſeeing Ceſar's Horſe falling 
on, the Victory was ſoon decided on Ceſar's ſide, Pompey flying co his Camp, and leaving 
the Field to his Adverſary. Here was the greateſt misfortune of Pompey, to out-lve the 
Liberty of his Country, ( which he pretended fo much to fight for ) and his own Glory, 
in this Battel, being forc'd to a diſhonourable flight, and to deliberate whither he ſhould re. 
tire, whether into Paribra, Africk, or e/Egypr. : 

Ceſar being thus Maſter of the Field, and meeting with no oppoſition, falls upon Pome. 
pey's Camp, which, without any great difficulty, he enterd. Whereupon Pompey diſgui- 
ziag himlſclf, takes up the firſt Horſe he mer, and with four more ( his owh Son Sextus 
Pompeius, the two Lemuli, and Favenins ) makes his Eſcape, and ſtays not till he came to 
Lariſſa: where meeting wich ſome of his own Horſe, who were in the fame condition of 
running away, he continued his flighe till he came to the ſhore of the «Egan Sea z where 
meeting accidentally with a certain Merchant's Ship of Rowe, he embarques himlelt int hor, 
and fails to Mitylene, where his Wiſe and Family were. Having taken them with him, 
and got together what Men and Ships a ſhatter'd Fortune could turniſh him with, he de- 
parted thence in very great doubt and perplexity, not able to reſolve whither to diſpoſe 
of himſelf. He was adviſed by ſome to march into 4frice, and ſhelter himſelf with 7 
ba, whoſe Friendſhip and Aﬀedtion towards him he had received teſtimony of but very 
lately: others were of opinion, his beſt courſe was-to retire among the Par:biens. Bur 
at laſt, by his own wilfulnef, ic was voted he ſhould go into «Egypt ; which he was the 
more inclin'd to, out of a conſideration of the Friend Thi and Correſpondence which he 
had had with King Prolomy, Fatheato him who then reign'd: and fo touching at Cyprus, 
he fails towards &£p ypr, and arrives at Alexandria. 7 

Thus was the Controverſy, for no lefs than the known World, decided in one day,C/ar 
being Maſter of the Field and Victory. Of Pompey's ſide there were ſlain filteen chouland, 
if you will take it upon Cſar*s Credit; and of his own, not two thouſand. Cfer having 
Intelligence of Pompey's fight, purſues him without any ſtay, with the ſwifteſt and ligheit 
of his Army, fo to. give him as little breath as he could afford, that he might nor meer 
with any means or opportunity to recover of repair himſelf. Reducing all Cities as he 
paſled, he comes to the Sea-ſide, and taking up all the Ships and Gallies he could meecc 
with, and fuch as Caſſius ( who was received into his favour ) could furniſh him with, he 
embarques ſuch Troops as he could, and paſſed into Afia the leſs: where underſtanding 
that Pompey had been at Cyprus, he eaſily preſumed that he was gone for «£gypr. He 
thereupon reſolves to take the ſame e; and taking with him only rwo Legions of his 
old Soldiers, he ſafely arrives at Alexandris ; where he ſoon underitood that Lompey was 
arrrived, upon a confidence ( as was ſaid before ) there might have remained ſome ſente 
and memory in young Prolomy, of the Entertainment and Favours he had done his Fa. 
ther. But he was as much miſtaken in this, as he had been eluded by Fortune in the War : 
For he finds that the Friendſhip of great Men and Princes ſeldom outlives their Proſperity, 
and that Adverſity makes them the greateſt Strangers chat may be. Being by this King 
Ptolomy invited into ProteRtion, and upon that confidence coming towards the thore in a 
imall Boat, he was, e're he could reach the land, murdered, by the fame King's Com- 
mandment, by Seprimius and Achillar. who thought by that means to purchaſe Ceſar*s Fa. 
vour- This was done by the contrivance of Phormus, an Eunuch, whoſe Authority both 
with King and Court was very great. Ceſar receives alſo news, That Cornelia, Pompey's 
Wite, and his Son Sextus Pompeins, were fled from that Pore in the fame Veſlel wherein 
they came. Being landed and received into the Ciry, he was ſoon preſented wich the 
head of the Great Pempey ; which, our of aconſideration of the horridneb of the fa, he 
would not by any means ſee. His my, by: and his Seal wich his Coat of Arms upon ic, 
were preſented to him ; which cauſing him to refle& on the Succelles, Advencures, 
and Proſperitics of that great and glorious Man, ( beſides that he was to look on him as his 
Son 


rance in the head of his main Battel the nexe day in a black Robe, which mighe ſig- - 
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Son in Law) it drew tears from him, to compare theni with his unfortunate end. . Thus 
is he who had three times trinmph'd, been fo rm times Conſul, been the moſt dick 
and the moſt concerned perſon that Rome had for ſo many years together, one who had 
been acquainted wich all the Dignities fo great a Common-wealth could confer: upon a 
qelerving Citizen, molt inhumanly and perfidioully aſſaflinated, to the greate!! Regret of 
tim who was look'd on as moſt deſirous of it. This in the mean time conc'udes that Opi- 
nion erroneavus, that Ceſar was fo extreamly over. joyed at the news of Pompey's d:ath, that 
he cauſed, upon that v plac2 where he had order'd his head to be interr'd, a T emp'e 
to be built ro the Goddefs Nemeſis; which fome interpret a moſt unnatural Revengefuineſs, 
a horrid [nfultation over a calamicous Virtue, and a Prophanation of divine Worthip, to 
abuſe the name of a Goddeſs to immortalize the memory of his Vengeance, and to autho- 
rize the Injuſtice of it. Bur it is as eaſie to gwe the title of Barbariſm and Cruelty to Mag- 
nanimity and height of Courage, as to ſay the contrary: and therefore Cz2/ar certzin., 
could not be guilty of fo great an Hypacriſie, as to ſhed tears over his Eremy's head 
when he was inwardly ſurpriz'd with joy. : 

Ceſar, upon his arrival in «gyp:, finds it embroiled in Civil Wars, ariſing from {me 
differences between young Prolomy and his Siſter Cleepatra, about the Diviſion and Inheri: 
tance of the Kingdom; wherein Ceſar (as Conſul of Rome ) thought fir to be a Mediator, 
Photinus and Achilias, the Plotters and Practicers of Pompey's Death, fearing from Ceſar a 
Reward of Vengeance proportion'd to ſo horrid a Crime, and perceiving his Inclination 
to favour Cleopatra, take ſuch order, by their great influence over King and Court, that 
they brought what Army the King had near the City, which conſiſted of about 2-000 
able Men: And this they did out ot a Deſign to entrap Czſar, and act the ſame perfidious 
Butchery upon him, as they had dene upon Pompey, By this meansthere began, between 
what Forces Ceſar had brought with him, and thoſe of the eAgy7ians within and about 
the City, as alſo between the Ships and Gallies in Harbour, the hotteſt Diſputes arid 


ſharpeſt Encounters he ever met with, which we ſhall not particularize here, becauſe ic 


is the proper work of a compleat Hiſtory. One thing our Obſervation cannot baulk in 
theſe hot and occaſional Engagements, that Ceſar himleif was perſonally engaged in moſt 
Diſputes, both within the City, and among the Ships, and thar to the great hazard of his 
Perſon; as may appear by that one Adventure, when he was forc'd to leap out of the 
Boat wherein he was, into the Sea, and by ſwimming to recover one of his Ga.lies: and 
being in this great extremity, (it you will believe Swetonius ) he carried his Commentaries 
in one hand above the Water, and his Robe in his Teeth, that it might not fall into thz 
Enemy's hands. In theſe Conflicts were there nine Months ſpent; at which time Cz/zr 
receiving his Forces out of 4/ia, made an end of the Controverſic, with the fame atten- 
dance of F.rtune and Victory which had waited on him every where elſe. Had C:e/ar been 
acquainted with no other War but this, he might jultly challenge the Title of the greatelt 
Captain in the world, ſos much perſonal Valour, Wiſdom, Conduct, Circumſpection and 
Policy, did he exprels in all patlages thereof, though encompatlled with ail the Inconve- 
niencies and diſadvantages imaginable. 

egypt being thus quieted, the Murtherers of Pompey puniſhed, and C/:opatra (by whom 
C.eſar had a Son called Czſario) eſtabliſhed Queen, Ceſar takes his march towards Aſia 
through Syria, having received Intilligence, that, while he was engaged 'in the Wars of 
e Egypt, King Pharnaces, the Son of the mighty Mithridater, taking his advantage ot the 
Ditlenſions among the Ryman, entertained ſome hopes of recovering what his Father had 
loſt ; having, in order thereto, overthrown Domitius, whom Ceſar had left Governour in 
thoſe parts, and taken in by force the Provinces of Bithynia and Cappadccia, expelling thence 
Ariobarzanes, a Friend and Subje& of Rome. The like he intended ro have done with 
Armenia the l-(5, which King Dejotarus had made fubject to the Romans, Burt Ceſar com- 
ing upon Pharnaces before he expected him, they in a few days came to a Battie, which 
in a few hours was diſpatched, to the overthrow of the King, and the infinite ſlaughter of 
his People, which he himſelf eſcaped by flight. This Victory gave Ceſar more fatsfaction 
than any of his former, becauſe of the great deſire he had to return to Rome, where he 
was informed many Scandals were ſpread, and Infolencies committed by the encourage- 
ment of his abſence. Hehad alſo underſtood that Pompey's eldeſt Son had feized a great put 
of Spain, and, out of thoſe that M. Yarro had left there, and fome Gleanings of his Faticer's 
Troops, had gotten together ſome conſiderable Force. He ailo knew that moſt of the 
principal R»mans, who had eſcaped the Battle at Pharſalia, were gathered together in Africk, 
and headed by 44. Cato, ( firnamed Uticenſis, for having kill'd himleltf at Utica) and Scipio, 
Pompey's Father-in-Law; that they had a great part of Pompey's Navy ; that with the afli- 
ſtance of «5a, King of Mauritania, they had fubdued all chat Country, and had a great 
Army in readineſs againſt Cz/ar, having choſen Scipio for their General, becauſe that tame 
had been fortunate in 4frick. Ceſar, upon Intelligence of all theſe Tranſactions, with his 
wonted Celerity and Diligence recovers all that Pharnaces had ulurped, and chaling him 
from Pontus, regained all thoſe Countries, which he recommenged to the Government of 
Calius Minucius, with two Legions; where having reconciled Yifferences, decided ail 


Controverſies, and ſettled all things, by rewarding and gratifying thoſe Kings and IS 
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trarchs who had continned firm to the Common-wealth and Intereſt of Rome, he made no 
longer aboad in 4fis, but paſling with all expedition into 1raly, he came to Rowe within a 
little more than a year after he had departed thence; wherewith if we compare his great 
Expeditions and Adventures, it would prove matter of Faith and Aſtoniſhment, to_ con- 
ſider how ſuch vaſt Armies ſhould paſs through ſo many Countries inſo ſhort a time. , 

Some few days after his coming to Rome, he is created the third time Conſul, and, as 
far as time and the exigencies of his affairs permitted, ſtudied the Reformation of what dil. 
orders there then were. For that his Enemies before-mentioned ſhould be Maſters of 
Africk, was a thing he could not eaſily digeſt. Therefore with his ordinary expedition 
he marches thitherward, and commands his Forces to follow. He took Shipping in Sicily, 
and fo paſſed into 4frick, having no great Force with him : However, ſuch was his con. 
fidence of his Fortune, that he ſtaid not the arrival of eicher his Army or Navy. Being 


landed with his ſmell Forces near unto to City of Adrumetum, he marches unto another - 


called Leprx ; where he was received, and where he took occaſion by ſome Confliats to 
keep the Enemy in Aion, fo to divert them from augmenting their Forces. In fine, 
his Legions being arrived, he very earneſtly fer himſelf to the proſecution of the War; 
in which, though it laſted but four Months, (' from the beginning of Zanwary to the end 
of April ') there happened many Encounters and Battles. For having diſpatched what 
work Petreius and Labienus found him, he came to deal with Scipio and King «ba, who 
hed brought an Afliſtance of 8000 men, whereof one half were Cavalry , 4frica at that 
time being very abundant in Horſe, as may appear partly in that Czſar's Enemies had, a- 
mong thew, raiſed in that Country, beſides eight Legions of Foot, 20000 Horſe. Hir- 
tins, Plutarch, Lucan, and Feorus, have written at large of this War, and tell you that 
Czſzr was many times in very great danger as to his own Perſon; yet at laſt, by the af- 
fiftance of his Forces, and the Compliance of his great Fortune, he put a period to that 
War by one ſignal Battle, wherein there being ſlain of the Enemies ſide 10000, they 
were utterly debaed; Caſar remained Maſter of the Field, and ſhortly after, of all the 
Country. The principal Captains of the adverſe Party, though they eſcaped death at the 
Fight, died moſt of them miſerably and unfortunately. Kang fF«ba himfelt being for 
want of refuge brought to that deſpair, that fighting with 4Afranws, and killing him, he 
commanded one of his own Slaves to diſpatch himſfelt. Marcus Cato, being in Utica, hear- 
ing of Czſar*s approach, though confident not only of his Pardon, but his particular Fa- 
your, yet either out of an indignation to be obliged by his Enemy, or an extravagant zeal 


to Liberty, laid violent hands on himſelf. Cicero wrote a Book in commendation of Cato, | 


eo juſtifie that action, which Czſar anſwer'd with another, which he called Anti-Cato, both 
which are loſt. The Ceremony of his death was very remarkable; for upon hearing 
of the miſcarriage of moſt of his Partners, he embraces his Son and Friends, and bids 
them, good night, pretending to go to bed. Reſting: upon his bed, he took into his hand 
Plato's Book of the Immortality of the Soul; wherein having ſatisfied himſelf, he, about the 
relieving of the Watch, with a Roman Reſolution, drew his ſword, and ran himſelf into 
the Body. Being not quite diſpatch'd, Phyſitians came in and apply'd ſomething to the 
wound, which he ſuffer'd while they ſtay'd with him, but as ſoon as they were departed, 
he pull'd all off, and thruſt his dying hand into the wourid. Scipio, the General in this 
War, having eſcaped, and ſhipp'd himſelf in certain Gallies, was met by Czſar*s Navy ; 
but to avoid being taken by them, he gave himſelf ſome wounds, and leap'd over-board, 
and ſo was drown'd. 

Ceſar being by this means abſolute Vitor, ſpends ſome time in ordering the Provinces 
of Africk : Which done, and reducing Kingdom into a Province, he comes to Ur;. 
ca, whence he embarqued the third of June for Sardinia; where having ſtaid ſome few 
days, he arrives at Rome, Fuly 25, whither as ſoon as he was come, there were granted 
unto him four Triumphs. The firſt was for his Conqueſt and ViRories in France, wherein 
were ſet forth the Rivers of Rhodanus and the Rhine, wrought in Gold. In the ſecond, 
which was for «Egypt and King Prolomy, were repreſented the River Nile, and the Pharos 
of Alexandria burning. The third was for his Victory over King Pharnaces, wherein a 
certain W; icing reprelented the ow" | he uſed in the proſecution of that ViRory, which 
only contain'd three words, Yeni, Vias, Vici, I came, 1 ſaw, 1 overcame. The fourth was 
for his Reduction of Africk ; wherein was placed Fuba's Son as a Captive. As for the Bat- 
tle againſt Pompey, Cxſar would not triumph for it, becauſe it was againſt Roman Citizens. 

Theſe Triumphs ended, and great Rewards ſcatter'd among the Soldiery, who had been 
aſſiſtant in fo great Tranſadtions, the People being alſo entertained with Fealts, Sports, 
and Preſents, Cſ«r is choſen the fourth time Conſul. But there yer remain'd ſome ſword. 
work todo: For Gneius Pompeius, Great Pompey*s Son, had got together molt of the Re. 
mainder of the Africa» Army, and was gone into Spain, to joyn with his Brother Sexrus, 
who (as was hinted before ) was there, and had polſeſſed hiunfelf of a great part of Spain, 
with the Citics of Sevil and Cordova, the Spaniards being ready enough to come in to their 
alliſtance. Cſar takes with him his molt expericaced veterane Soldiers, and with extra- 
ordinary ſpeed arrives in Spain within a few days, being accompanied wich his Nephew 
Octavius, who was about ſixteen years of Age. 

Being 
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' moſt glorious of all his Victories, (the commemoration 0 


faich to believe that 
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* Being come into Betice, (now Andaluzia) where the two Pompeys were with ſich Le- 
ions as had got together, hc ſoon began a hot and bloody War; whereof, to be 
jhort, the ilſue was this. Ceſar and Gneizs ( Sextus being in Cordovs ) near Munds, joyn 
Battle, which proves the ſharpeſt and moſt obltinate that ever was. It laſted almoſt a whole 
day, and that with ſuch indifference as to point of Victory, that it was adjudg'd ſometimes 
to one ſide, ſometimes to another, Sweronins and Eutropius tell us that Ceſar one tine, up- 
on his mens giving ground, was in ſuch a plunge, that he was almoſt reſolved to have 
killed himſelf, fo to have avoided the ſhame and diſhonour of being conquer'd; and that 
in that heat of Indignation and _— he ſnatched a Target from one of his Soldiers, 
ſaying wich a loud voice ( as Plutarch relates ) If you are not aſham'd, leave me, or de/iver me 
into the hands of theſe Boys, for thus ſhall be the laſt day of my Life and your Honour, With which 
words the Soldiers being animated, and heighten'd by hisexample, regain their loſt ground, 
eurn, by degrees, the icales of the Battle; and, towards the Evening, the Enemy taintirig 
and flying, became apparent Vidors. The Enemy loſt in this field 30000 Men; Cz/ar, 
beſide the common Soldiery, 1000, all Perſons of Quality. This did Ceſar account the 
fi hazzards and ſuffering being to 
ſome the greateſt ſatisfaftion conceiveable ) for he would often ſay afterwards, That at 
other times he wught for Fame and Vitory, but that that day he fought for his Life, which 
he had never fought for before. Pompey, who had perform'd all that a wiſe and ſtout Cap- 
cain could, perſecuted by a malicious Fortune, and ſeeing there was no other Remedy, 
eſcaped by flight: But being hopeleſs and refugeleſs, he was art laſt ſurprizd by ſome of 
Ceſar's Friends, kill'd, and his head brought to him 3 which was alſo the Fate of Labie- 
mus, Sextus upon this quits Cordova, and ſhortly after, Spain, leaving all to Ceſar, whoin 
a ſhort time reduc'd and ſettl'd the whole Country. Which done, he returns to Rome, and 
eriumphs for the Wars of Spainz which was his fifth and laſt Triumph. 
Having thus conquer'd the greateſt part of the World, and by conſequence gain'd the 


| . Reputation of the moſt famous and moſt powerful man in it, ir was at leaſt a pardorable 


Ambitions if he _ no Ticle, Name, or Dignity too great for him. It requires ſome 
uch vaſt Bodies as Roman Armies, conſiſting of many Legions, could 
at an ordinary rate march through ſo many Countries, and crols ſo many Seas, had they 


| had no Enemy to engage; but to cenquer them, tranſcends it, and muſt be attributed to 
. Miracle: For within lebs than five years, through infinite Conqueſts and ViRories, he con- 


ſummated the Rowan Monarchy, making himlelf Perpetual Dictator, Sovereign Lord or Em. 

ror. Which later Title, though it had not that height of ſignification which his Succeſ- 

have raisd it to, yet was it the greateſt Attribution of Honour which that, or after- 
ages have acknowledg'd. 

But if his Thoughts were fo high, and his Ambition ſo exorbicant, as to deſerve a ſeve. 
rer cenſure, certainly it may prove ſo much the more excufable, by how much it was en- 
flam'd by the general Acclamations and Acknowledgments. For both the Senate and 
People of Rome, ſome out of fear, ſome out of affeftion, ſome our of diflimulation, were 
forward enough to invent thoſe Appellations of Honour and Preheminence, and after- 
wards to elevate them to the height of his ambitious mind. Hence was he called Emperor, 
Father, Reſtorer, and Preſerver of his Country; hence created Perpetual Diftator, and Con. 
ſul for ten years, and perpetual Cenſor of their Cuſtoms; his Statue erefted among the 
Kings of Rome : hence he had his Thrones and Chairs of State in the Theatre and Temples, 
which, as alſo publick places, were filled with his Piftures and Images. Nay, their Ado- 
ration aſcended to that point, that from theſe humane honours they attributed to him di- 
vine ; finding Marble little enough for Temples and ſtatues for him, ( which were dedi- 
cated to him with the ſame venreration as to their Gods) and Metal little enough to re- 
preſent his high and almoſt incredible Adventures. 

Burt all the Power and Command of fo many Nations as he had conquer*d, was incon- 
ſiderable as to the extent of his mind ; whereby we may ſee what ſmall acquaintance there 
is between Ambition and Acquieſcence. It was not ſufficient to have been perſonally en- 
gaged in fifty ſignal Battles, and to have laid with their Bellies to the Sun a Million ninety 

odd thouſand Men, ( abating all thoſe that fell in the Civil Wars ) but there yet re- 
mains ſomething to do greater than all this. The fierce Parthians break his ſleep, they are 
yet unconquer'd, whict once done, 'twere eaſie, like Lightning, to pals through Hyrca- 
is and other Countries to the Caſpian Sea, and fo ſcoure the Provinces of Scythia Afratica, 
and ſo paſling over the River Tana, te come into Ewrope, and bring in Germany and the 
bordering Provinces under the Wings of the Roman Eagle. In order to this expedition 
had he in ſundry places raiſed 10000 Horſe and 15 Legions of choice Foot. But another 
greater Power thought fit he ſhould leave fome work tor his Sueceſlors. 

Nay, ſome things he aim'd at, beyond Man's attempt, correcting even nature it ſelf. 
As that deſign of making Peloponneſus an Ifland, by cutting off that neck of Land which is 
between the «£gean and lonian Seas. He thought to have altered the Courſes of the Rivers 
Tiber and Avien, and made them navigable for Ships of the greateſt burthen. He had be- 
gun to level divers Hills and Mountains in ay, and to dry up Lakes and Fenns. He re- 
edified and re-peopled the once I _— Corinth. Thele and many other thin 85 
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he had done without doubt, had not an unexpected and barbarous Death furprized him in 
——_— — — Which, becauſe it is the tragical part of this Relation, we 
ſhall refer to the laſt place, while in the mean time we ſhall divere out thoughts with a 
ſhort entertainment of his perſonal Excellencies and Endowments, his Extraction, Birth, 
Deification, and Names; as we have already fatisfied our ſelves with the conſideration of, 
his Actions : And fo paſs to that part of our undertaking, wherin we preſume to promiſe 
the curious and critical Reader no leſs Content than he found in what he hath already 
refleted on, that is to ſay, the deſcription and dilucidation of what MED ALS have 
been ſnatch'd out of the Jaws of hungry Time, that have had any relation to the great 
Name of CASAR. 


Reps Jar was of a full and handſom Compoſure of Body, of a graceful Carriage and De 
4 portment, of a whitiſh Complexion, his Eyes were ſomewhat big, black, quick : 


piercing, his noſe ſtreight and large enough, bur his mouth was more than ordinary wide, Þ 


his Cheeks lean. In his later days, he became bald towards the fore-part of his head, and, 
through his continual hazzards and hardſhips, much wrinkled in the Forehead. Theſe 
laſt ImperfeQions are eaſily diſcernable in his Medals, as alſo in ſome =_ Stones and 
Marbles; and this made him ſeem ſomewhat older than he was, his baldnefs, wrinkles, 
and wide mouth taking away much of the gracefulnefs of his Countenance, and cauſing 
him to have a ruſtick Phyſioghomy. - This gave occaſion to Silemes, the oldeſt among the 
Satyrs, very pleaſantly ('in the CASARS of the Emperor Julian ) to boaſt that, beſides 
other ſimilicudes between them, he had a head like Julius C/ar's. But as to the baldneſs, 
it is no more to be objeRed to him as indecent, than to divers other great Perſonages of 
Antiquity, as may be frequently ſeen in Medals and Marbles, Hercule: himſelf being one 
of the Tribe. They are the higheſt and ſublimeſt things, nay, the more divine, as ap- 
proaching the Sky, that are freed trom all ſuperfluicies. 'The higheſt Mountains are bald 
on their tops, though in other places they are perriwig'd with Woods, and have fertile 
Deſcents. Ce/ar was much troubled at the loſs of his hair, infomuch as, having effeRted 
his Deſigns, he always wore a Crown of Lawrel, the better tocover the nakednebs, thruſt- 
ing up the hair he had towards the hinder part of his head as much as he could, ou 
be remarked our of his Effigies in the Medals. He had a ſtrong and vigorous body, 
to endure any thing of Labour or Hardſhip; an active and wy , capable of any 
undertaking ; his Judgment and common Senſe moſt exquiſite. He was furniſhed with a 
ſtrange Fore-ſight and Vigilance, a Dexterity and Prefence of Mind above ordinary, and 
and an incredible Reſolution and Courage in all Exigencies and Emergencies. In the Wars 
wo _ the et Marcus Termo, he obtained a Civical _—_— He was _ 
rable for his Eloquence and incomparable Memory. He was well verſed in Aſtrology, 
by the afliſtance thereof foreknew many things. It was by that that he was jealous of the 
Ie: of the Months, as being fatal to him. Nay, he writ Books of the motion of the Stars 
regulated the Year, and reduc'd it to the Courſe of the Sun; which Science he learned 
from the e-£gyprians. From his Skill in that Science he rais'd himſelf ro attempe that great 
Change and Alteration which he brought about, from the ſtrange Prodigies which had 
happened not long before, as you have them elegantly deſcribed by Perronizs and Lucan ; 
I_ Earth, Sea, nay the very Mountains and Rivers, ekunias that great Vi- 
ciflitude. 

| But in the whole Conſtellation of his Virtues and Perfeftions, none ſhines brighter than 
his Clemency and Generefity. His Propenſity to pardon his Enemies, when conquer'd, whe- 
ther Barbarians or Citizens, was exemplary: Andit is much to be | whether his 
Lenity raiſed him more Friends or Enemies. When he had the Rubicon, he takes 
the City Corfinium, and in it Domitizs, whom the Senate had iy to ſucceed him in 
his Command in France; yet, though all were at his mercy, he diſmiſſed Domitizs, with 
what part of the Legions wonld go with him, to repair to Pompey, Nor was his Clemency 
and Liberality leſs remarkable at the Battle of Phar/alia, where he not pardoned his 
Enemies, but received ſome of the moſt inveterate into Favour and Familiarity, and en- 
gaged chem into the Government of Provinces and Countries: Not to mention the confi- 
dence in him of Cato Uricenſis, and his ſevere puniſhing of the Murtherersof Pompey. Much 
more might be faid of him ; but ſince it is not our buſineſs to write any Panegyricks on him, 
we come to his Extraction. 

As for his Extraftion, we find that thoſe of the Fulian Family boaſted that they were 
Originally deſcended from Fulzs, the Son of e/£near, the Son of Anchiſes and Venus, which 
was a common and yet no criminal Ambition in thoſe times. The Poets, above all other, 
thoſe that lived in the times of Ceſar and Auguſtxms, ſtrove who ſhould moſt celebrate this 
Genealogie, and that by very remarkable Caſts of their inherent Flattery. To omit what 
may be red out of Lacen, Petronivs, and others, we ſhall content our ſelves with what 


we have from Mazilizs, Aſtron. lib. 1. 


tn mmm V/epericy; ab origine Proles 
fulis deſcendit calo, calume; replevit. 


they gave their judgment. 'This is Tibullas, 
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Afia Propertiae, lib. 4. Eleg. 1. 


Tunc animi wenere Decii, Brutiq; ſecures, 
Vexit & ipſa ſui Cxflaris arma Venus, 

Arma refurgentss portans vittricia Troje' 
Felix terra tuos cepit, Jule, weos. 


But that which Cſar ſuffers in this buſineſs, is, That it was objected to him as a great 
Vanity, to derive himſelf from this Goddeſs, as being fo far guilty of it, that he recom- 
mended to her the Succeſs and Conduct of his moſt ſignal Enterprizes, truſting her with 
all his good Fortune. We mention not his Dalliances with Cleopatra, becauſe the Temp- 


| ration on her ſide was more than ordinary ; not only that of her _ but her ſtrange 


Proftitution of her ſelf, even to that point, that before ſhe had ſeen Tz/ar, ſhe cauſed her- 
ſelf to be put up into a Basket, and, as if it had been ſome Preſent, to be brought to him 
fearing, it ſhe had come without this ſurprize, ſhe might not have acceſs. Bur if it te a 
Vanity, tis eaſily difcoverd in his Coins, being furniſſd with ſeveral ſhapes of this Venus 
Genetrix, this Goddeſs of Generation, ſometimes ſitting on the Prow of a Thi » lomerimes 
ſtanding, bearing a Victory in her right hand, to repreſent a YVenws Vittrix, ſuch as where- 
of Hypermneftria dedicated a Figure in the City of Argos, calling it N»zngiz9y, bearing a Vi- 
&ory, which was the Word Cz/ar gave at the Battle of Pharſalia, wherein he was after- 
wards imitated by Auguftx at the Fight of A#ium. The ſame reaſon may be given for 
his placing a Ven«s Vittrix upon the other ſide of his own Effgies in his Medals, with a 
Globe, as conceiving ſhe owed him the Conqueſt of the Univerſe. Beſides, at the Battle 
of Pharſalia, he made a Vow to build her a Temple, ( as Appianws records, /. 2.) and af- 
terwards cauſed his Statue to be placed next to that of this Goddeſs of Generation. To 
which Monuments ſeem to relate thoſe antique Inſcriptions which Gruterws mentions, for. 


aſmuch as concerns the Worſhip of - this Yenws, obſerved by the Reman: out of their Vene- 
ration of her and the Julian Family. 


DIVO JULIO iVENERI GENETRICI 
LIB. JULIA EBORA | "WI | 

OB ILLIUS IMMUN. ET MUN.| IN MEMORIAM GENT. 
LIBERALITATEM 2 = © al 

. QUOIUS DEDICATIONE STATUAM- CUN... 
VENERI GENETRICI JUNIUS VIRBIUS IATTICUS 
CESTUM MATRONA FLAM. DIVI JULI 

DOMUM TULERUNT. D. S. P. D 


But we ſhall have more to ſay of this Goddeſs when we come to the Medals; we there- 
fore proceed to his Nativity. oi : 
Ceſar was born under Sagitary, that is to ſay, upon the twelfth tay of Fuly, which de: 


to him great Victories, and many famous Triumphs in his own Country, accordin 
tb Manilies, 1. 4. in theſe Verſes, | - 


Nec non arcitenens xp s cum veſte reſurgit, 
Pettors clars dabit bello, magniſq; ar 
COD patrias Viftorem ducit in arces ; 
Sed nimjum indulgens rebus Fortuna ſecunds, 


Invidet in facie, [@vitq; afperrima fronti, &C, 


but the end ſhould be diſmal and unfortunate ; as indeed it happen'd. But Apolliners $5. 
donixs, in his Panegyrick of Anmtbemixe, ver. 120. makes another obſervation, wherein of 


all Authors he is ſingular, ſaying that Ceſar was born at the ſame time when a Crown of 
Lawrel was burning. 


Julius in Jace venit dam Laurea flagrar. 


What prelags could ariſe hence to ſignifio his innumerable Viftories, we have only this 
Author to inform us. But indeed there is one other diſcovers this myſtery, but another 
way : For when they would prelage the ferrility or ſterilicy of the —_— year, they were 
wont to caſt a Crown of Lawrel into the fon, and according to the crackling of the leaves, 


2, Eleg. 5. 
Ut ſuccenſa ſacrss crepitet bene Tautrea flamms; 


Omine quo felix & ſacer annus eat. 


At Lanrus bona figna dedit, gaudete coloni, 
Diſtendet ſdicis aurea plena Ceres, ; 
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The Lies of JULIUS CASAR. 
Therefore at Cſar*s Birth it may bethought ſome one, out of Superſtition, bethought him 
of this Ceremony, or it happend by chance. Bur in fine, thoſe that were afliſtanc at the 
the Birth, were by that accident raiſed to a certain confidence that the Child then born 
ſhould prove a moſt fortunate Man, and ſhould arrive to great Fame and Wealth. 

As concerning his Dejfication, there is not much to be ſaid. In the firſt place, we ſup- 

ole it a thing not ſo miraculous, That the Romans ſhould believe that one who had done 
kich great and tranſcendent actions as Czſar did, might be thought ſomewhat more than a 
Man, and had in him ſomething divine; beſides that he was one acknowledged to have 
deſcended from Venus Genitrix, the Mother of the Univerſe. Other Nations had that cu- 
ftam of adoring and invoking their Kings as Gods, after their Death ; as the «£gyprians, 
Perſians, andthe Moors, who in Cſar's time put Fuba into the number of the Gods. In 
the ſ:cond place, we met with two c2nſorious Remarks upon this Deification. Firſt, how 
that Genius of Virtue and Generoſiry which was wont to animate the Roman People, was 
{5 metamorphoſed into that of Flattzry and Vanity, as to deifte one who, by the greateſt, 
if not the molt, was look*d on as the greateſt Oppreſlor of the Roman Liberty, and only 
the moſt fortunate Malefactor that ever was, when they had not vouchſated that honour co 
Numa Pompilius, who had been the Moſes, the Law-giver, the moſt juſt and the molt pi. 
ous among the Roman Princes. Secondly, whether, if he had miſcarried at the Batrle of 
Pharſalia, he had not beenche-moſt infamous Perſon among the Romans that ever was, and 
more abominable than Cariline; and on the contrary, whether Rocks, Mountains, Seas, 
and the Cabinets of conquered Kings and Citizens, had furniſhed Marble, Porphyry, 
J.:fper, and Precious ſtones enough, to ere Pillars, Statues and Temples, to celebrate the 
Glory of the Great Pompey, who was ſo zealous for the Liberty of Rowe. Burt Divine Pro. 
idenre was p'eaſed to make uſe of Ceſar as an Inſtrument to change that Common-wea/th 
into a Monarchy, that the Prince of Peace and Saviour of the World ſhould be born under 
the peaceable Reign of one ſole Monarch. 

As for the Name of Fulins, ſince, as is before noted, the Fulian Gens derived it ſelf from 
Fulus the Son of Eneas, the Son of Anchiſes, by a prodigious Coition with Vers, it mult 
be granted Iulxs was the Author of this Family, 


Julius 4 magno deduttum nomen lulo, 


as Virgilſ;ys. This Fuliss was alſo called 1s, and more frequently Aſcanius, from a place 
in Phrygia called Aſcanium, or from a River named Aſcanius. That of us was in memory 
of lus, the moſt renouned King of the Trojans, from whom Troy was called ium. Bur 
to be yet more critical, the Name Fulws, or Islus, was given him, becauſe of his hairineſs 
about the Cheeks ſooner than his age requircd : according to the ſame, Vwrg1l, 


At puer Aſcanius, cas mmc cognomen Julo 
Additur, lus erat dum res ſtetit Ilia regno. 


Upon ganas 4 Servius tells us, That the Name was given after the Battle that Aſcanius 
gain'd againſt Mezentius, ob barbe lanuginem ( quam Twi@ Grzci) que ei tempore wittorie 
naſcebatur. So that is: @- ſignifies Tl iZdvbnor  jarracy, the foft hair which firſt appears 
upon the Cheeks. 

The Name C#zſar ſeems to have ſome relation to the other, for that Kawayie, in Heſy. 
cbias, ſignifies menapaAzicy that is to lay, a certain thick and clotted hairineſs, ſuch as Wo- 
men's, when up = and twiſt their hair about their heads; and he that either naturally 
or artificially had ſuch an one, had firſt the honour of that Name, which likely was ſome 
on? of the Poſterity of I«us, the Son of e/Eneas ; unleſs we would rather truſt Spartianus, 
who would have the firſt of this Family to be fo called, Qzod cum magns crinibus fit utero 
paremtss effuſus, becauſe he was born with abundance of hair. In fine, however it came, ic 
was fo venerable during the long Reign of Aug»fas, that of Tiberins, and three more of 
the Family, that it alone deſigned the Emperor, and became a Name of Invocation upon 
«ny accident of haſt, ſurprize, or admiration. 

We might here bring in what Swetonius delivers in the Life of fagwfus, That the firſt 
I:tter of the Name Ce/ar, which is C, being daſh'd out by a Thunderbolt, it was predicted 
that he ſhould die within a hundred days, becauſe that letter ſtands for that annber; and 
that after his Deceaſe he ſhould be received into the number of the Gods, becauſe #SAR 
ſignified in the Hetruſcax tongue GOD. This gave occaſion to all thathave commented on 
_ ny iu —_—_— and =_ themſelves about = ification of the Word 

all being criv imaginary, we forbear er Diſquiſition, and paſs 
to our Obſervations upon his ME D ALS. ITY 
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* Obſervations u pon | 
|CASARS MEDALS. 


Upon the Firſt Medal. 


2% Effigies of Venus Genitrix, with a Globe or World before her, without any Inſcri- 
ption z though Occo and Ur/inw mention one inſcrib'd with L. BU CA : The other 


Tf Side hath Venus giving Anchiſes a Meeting, near Moune 14s. This it thould ſeem Ceſar 


cauſed to be done out of Flattery to himſelf, in that it ſerved both to make his Original 
more illuſtrious, and as a Monument of that Happinek and good Fortune which this 


7 Goddeſs had procured him in all his Enterprizes. For it was his Ambition to have de- 


- oe. Mat. hd... CO » 


ſcended in a right Line from Anchiſes and YVenws, by whoſe Indulgence he had conquered 
the Univerſe, as being his Direfrix in all his Deſigns, as is repreſented by the Giobe or 
| World ; whereof this Goddeſs was thought to be in ſome fort the Protedtreſs, as being 
' eſteem'd the Sovereign Genizs of Generation, according to Solinas, 


— 
| Cuntta ſur, tots pariter tibi parturit orb. 


| And her Worſhip was, queſtionlefs, very ancient ; for it was the Head of Venus Genitrix 


that the Saracens and [hbmaelires worſhipped, alledging that Abrabam had by the means of 
ic enjoyed Hager, from whom p ed a great Generation ; as Enthymins Zigabenas, in 
his Table of the Opinions of that Nation, and the Anonymous Greek Author of the S@acen 
Hiſtory, have obſerved. So have we here the ſame Goddeſs accoſting that great Hero, to 
have liſue by him. The Genias deſtin'd to further the Eſtabliſhment of the Reman Great- 


| ne, hath a Sceptre in his Hand, to ſignifie the future Majeſty of that Monarchy. 


| | : 
— 


The Second Medal. 


SEPULIUS MACER. Year ſtanding with a —_— her Right Hand, and 
L. a Pike in the other ; being the orther Side of that which bore the Efhgies of Czſar, 
and the Star of this Goddefs. Servias, quoting an Obſervation of Yarro, ſays upon the 
- firſt of the «£m-ids, that when this Hero left Troy, ing up into the Sky, he preſently 
perceives Venue in the Day-time; ſhe ſhining then purpoſely co dire him to Lavremrum, 
the place for which the Deftinies had deſigned him. The e£gyp:iam repreſented this Star 
by the Figure of a moſt beautiful Woman, it being thought the brighteſt in the Firma- 
ment 3 whenee it was called Kdwmur, pricherrima ; being named in the Morning Phoſpho. 
rus or Lucifer, in the Evening Yeſper. This Star therefore, that was e£neas's Condudtrefs, 
was no other than that Midwife of the Light, Fenw ; being the ſame which the Saracens 
call Cubar, or Kabar ; which Word ſignifies, Great ; being alſo otherwiſe called 4/arte, 
Urania, or Caleffs : By all which Names is meant no other but this Genirrix, under which 
Epithee the Laced.emoniens ador'd and invok'd her as an Advancer of Generation. The 
Romans, 1n the Circenſian Games, brought forth the Statue of Ceſar in Pomp, having the 
Planet Fenws on his Head. Now this Uramia ( becauſe of her procrearive Influence ) was 
held in particular Devotion by the Women, as divers Medals of the Emprefs's diſcover, 
being _—_ inſcrib'd Yeneri caleft;, and having that Star. Gualterws furniſhes us with 
an Infcripti a certain Prieſteſs of hers, out of the ancient Monuments of Sicily. 


AIOAQTOS TITIEAOT AONNEIPAIOZ 
TAN AAEASAN ATTOT TAN 

MINTPAN APTEMONOS IEPATEOTEAN 
A®POSITAI OTPANIAT 


Diadotxs Titieli filims Appeirus ſororem ſuam Minyram Artemonis filiam $acers 
dotem Veneris Celeſtis. 


She was alſo inſcribed Venus Celeſtis Auguſta, ( poſſibly, in favour ef ſome Empreſs ;) as 
allo, Invitta Celeſtis. : 
The 
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The Third Medal. 


2 SAR DICT. PERP. Ceſar perpetual Ditator. A Venus Viftrix naked, holding - 


att Helmet and a Buckler. There is before her a Pillar, upon which is placed an 
Eagie, and behind a Military Enſign. The meaning is this : We have Venus here naked, 
with an Helmet in her Hand ; to lignifie her vitorious over Mars, by her charming Art- 
traftions, as if that God had quite loſt all Courage, delivering up his Arms, and rendring 
himſelf her Priſoner. Thus Menelaus caſts away his Pike, Sword and Buckler, having 
had but a Glimpſe of the delicate Breaſt of the fair Helley. But in this Medal Venus de- 
notes, that ſhe had fo fortunately aſliſted Ceſar (the Minion of her Progeny) in all his 
War-like Enterprizes, that he had obrained abſolute ViRtory over all his Enemies j where- 
of the Helmet, Buckler, and military Enſign, being the marks, Ceſar had conſecrated 
them 10 her in acknowledgment of her Favours. The Eagle pitched upon a Pillar ſigni- 
fies, That his ViRtories have affured him the Roman Empire, which ſhould be his eternally. 
The Eagle denotes Empire and Royalty, ard prefages and ſignifies abſolute Victory. It 
ſignifies alſo that the Empire ſhall be atſured to him, maugre all the Force and oppoſition 
of the Galls and Germans, or any other whatſoever, whom he ſhould deſpiſe, as this Bird 
doth Thunder ; for that of all Creatures it can aſcend above the Clouds, where it can ſut- 


ter no Injury. 


The Fourth Medal. 


ERMAN. INDUTT. IE. A River lying by a Mountain fide p out his Water, 
having a Boat or Bark near him. "This Medal ſeems to have m_ purpolely 

to exerciſe our Divinations. We conceive it ſhould be read GERMANA INDUTIA, 
and that the number three ſtands for nothing elſe but the year, taking the word IND U: 
TIA to ſignifie a _ of German: diſpoſed into that place by Czeſar*s Order. This 
Name indeed is not found among the Geographers, only Plizy mentions a Town called 
INDUSTRIA, ſituated along the Apernine, upon the famous River of Po. Now there 
is a great conformity between the ſituation of this Town and the Medal, and poffibly it 
may be an Erratwm in Pliny, and-that it ſhould be.cead INDU TIA inſtead of IN DU. 
ST RIA, which is not fo likely ro be the-name of a City. For the three points II. they 
may ſignifie the Year of the Eſtabliſhment of that Colony, or of the Foundation of the 


City. There is another Medal hath four IIIL. denoting the fourth Year; but it hath withal 


the Device of an Ox with his head ſtooping and his bent, which Poſture implies the 
Eſtabliſhment and Foundation of a City. In this doth Nonnus deſcribe the Ox of 


Cadmus, Upon both theſe Medals there is a Venues Fietrix on one ſide, and what is before 


recited on the other: Whence it is inferr*d, Thet the planting of this Colony happened 
after Cz2/ar's moſt remarkable ViRtorigs againſt the Germans. 


th 
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The Fifth and Sixth Medals, 


V E have theſe two Medals from Golrzius ; whereof one in Greek hath a Tripod and 

ewo Stars: The Inſcription of the Head and the other fide is, KAIEAP ATTO- 
KPATOP APKIEP. MET, OIONIETHE, Ceſar Imperator, Pomtifex maximus, Augur. This 
Tripod of Apollo hath ſomething in it more particular. Apollo, Augur, or 3:56}, who 
is here deſigned by one of the Stars which accompanies that of Venus Genetrix or Celeſts, 
ſhews that Ceſar was afliſted in his Charge of Augur, and his Study of Aſtrology and Pre- 
ſaging, ( whereof the Lituws and the Tripod were the marks ) by theſe two Divinities. 
For Phebus or $3:CG- hath two lignifications, which relate much to his Star and Tripod, 
that is to ſay, ſplendid and lminous, 1o that he is both Foreteiler and Awugur. But to return 
to tho Star of Yenus, or Phoſphorus, or ( as Philo Fudeus calls it ) Eoſphorus, and to this Sun 
or Star of Phebus Apollo: It may be conjeRtured they are placed above this Tripod, to give 
us to underſtand, That theſe Gods ſhould promiſe the Roman Augur Ceſar, by a conti- 
nual Succels in all his Enterprizes, the abſolute Conqueſt of both and Welt. 


The 
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The Seventh Medal. 


| ( 2$Ak An Elephant with a Serpent betwixt his legs. On the other fide, the 


Utenſils and Inſtruments that belonged to ſacrificing, with the Head-Ornament of * 
the High-Prieſt. Divers Antiquaries have fo commented upon this Medal, as to make the 
word Ceſar ſignifi an Elephant. But in my opinion, this Device ſignifies altogether as 
much as if he had this Inſcription about ic, IMP. CAASAR,or CXSAR DICTA. 
TOR PER P.on one fide, and PON TIF. MAX. on the other. For as the one 
ſhews the Royal Quality, the other ſuppoſes the Pontifical to have been in thoſe titnes 
jo with ic in the Perſon of Ce/sr. An Elephant in Iraly (according to Artemidorus ) 
Ggnifies a Royal, Imperial, or —_—_ Power. But Achmet, in his Oneirecriticks, Chap. 
271, tells us that this Creature had the fame ſignification in the Indies and egypt; there- 
fore Artemidorus hath not done well to reſtrain it to Lal « Bur it may be the Advors, imi- 
eating other Nations herein, took an Elephant to ſenifl a Monarch ; and becauſe Cz/ar 
was the moſt famous Man that ever was, one that commanded Kings and Monarchs, 
would tnake his Name ſtand for an Elephant; for this word is little leſs than 4ficav. The 
ſame Artemidorus ſays, That a Dragon ſeen in a Dream ſignifies a King and a ſupream 
Magiſtratez which wich what he ſays of the Elephant, and both theſe Creatures 
being on the other ſide, I conceive my Interpretation the more receiveable. 


- - P LR 2, - 


The Eighth Medal. 


XZSAR DICTATOR. Ceſar with the Augural Stick. In the Reverſe there i; 
L. LIVINEIUS REGULUS, a Bull furiouſly running with his head ſtooping. 
It is conceived this was {tamp'd by Regulus, in Ceſar's Favour, when Ceſar was created 
Di&ator, or ſhortly after. This Bull 1s broaght in as an Emblem of Principality, as Dion 
Chryſoſtome ſays, who hath made an excellent Parallel between chis Creature, and a King 
ws his Kingdom. But before him, St. Denys, in the 1 5 Chap. of his Hierarchy, faid that 
the ſtrength of a Bull repreſents the Force —_— tor a Prince, and that his horns ſig- 
nifie Servatricem atq, invittam vim, Stephanus oblerves upon the word me, that the 
Antients called mes: all things that were exceflive for Greatneſs or Strength. The In- 
tention therefore of Regulus was to let Ceſar underſtand, that having overthrown Pompey, 
and become Perpetual Didtator, he was in effe&t the moſt powerful and moſt redoubted 
Monarch that ever was, and was in a condition to purſue and accompliſh the utter ruine 
of his Enemies, and his Friends. 

There is a Reverſe among the Medals of Auguſtus, where there is alſo a Bull in a diffe. 
rent Fi and Poſture from this, bending his knee, to repreſent ( as is conceived ) the 
Taurus Cale 5, Which is under the Dominion of Venus, which ſignified the Invincibiliry 
of Auguſtus, It may be alfo conſidered, that this Bull may fignifie [raly, ſubdued and ſub- 
je to the Laws of Auguſtus, as being, now the Civil Wars were over, ready to receive 
the Yoke. For that Province took ics Name from a Bull, which the Tyrrhenians called 


Pax ; fo that Lal ſubmitred its neck to receive the Yoke of the new Government, as 


the Bull 


— ———— Summit aratris 
Cola, jugumg; ſus poſcit cervicibus ipſe, 


The Ninth Medal. 


FF JULIO. The Effigies of Cz/ar deified, the Star of Venus before him, or if 
you will, Cefar's own. On the other fide Mars upon an Altar, or rather Ceſar 
repreſenting Mars, before whom fits a Figure, which hath a Cormecopia or horn of abun- 
dance under the left Arm, in the right, a Victory, which preſents a Crown to 
him. This Medal ſeems to have been made ſhortly after C:2/ar's Death, to keep his Me- 
mory in veneration, and nouriſh that belief of the People, That he was, while living, a 
God transformed into a Man. It was indeed an excellent attifice of Auguftus and his pars 
ty, to make the ſuperſtitious Vulgar believe, That Fulius Ceſar was become a Fellow: 
Commoner among the Gods, ro make his Succeſſion the more plauſible. For being al- 
ready perſuaded that no other than a Demy-God could have arrived to that Glory which 
Ceſar had, having baffled the Univerſe; it was riot very hard to perſuade them that the 
Comet which appeared in the North after his Death, was his deified Soul. But the cheat 
was, that this Soul muſt appear there to render A»g«/tus more illuſtrious 5 who to = 
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bute the glory, and make the buſineſs more authentick, mult 'ers& Ce/ar*s Statue in the 
Capicol, repreſenting upon the head of it that Star in Gold, and giving it this bold Infſcrip. 
tion, KAISAPI HMIOENO, to Czfarrhe, Demi-God. .To make any long Diſcourſe upon 
Comets from hence, were ſuperfluous, ſince 'all chat 'tan be ſaid is, That they figniſie 
Changes and Revolutions of States and Empires, and ſometimes favourably. This ſignified, 
in all kkelihood, the War then wma, Jnragr Auguſtus \, after which, a general Peace 
enſuing, the Prince of Peace ſhould be born; the Comet at whoſe Birth denoted the uni. 
verſal change of Religion that afterward happened. To be ſhort, all that the Poets, thoſe 
fine Cooks of Fictions and Inventions, could drefs, that would be'any way digeſtible with 
the credulous Vulgar, was ferv'd up at this time, to raife the Memory of Fulis Ceſar to 
the greatcit Reputation that might bez But ic will be to no purpoſe to repeat their Adula- 
tions in this place. | 

Oa the Reverſe of this Medal, we find A4ars, who receives the Crown which Vi#ory 
preſented him wich, repreſented with a Dart. The Viory is Venus Vierix, or the Victo- 
rious City of Rome, and the Mars, Fulius Ceſar himlelf, in the poſture of that God. The 
Statue is conceived to be the ſame with that of Mars, erected by the Romans in the Tem- 
ple of Quirinus, with this magnificent Ticle, ©@E2 ANIKH TN, Deo invico, This ſup- 
poſicion-is confirmed by the Dart ; for Mars was ordinarily repreſented with a Spear, as 
divers Medals diſcover. But in this Statue he hath a Dart, which is that piece of Arms 
which is capable of fartheſt caſting, and that indeed which the Romans molt uſed, and at 
the Fight of m_— was one main cauſe of the Viory, Ceſar having giveth his Men 
Order that they ſhould aim at the Faces of the raw Reman Nobility they had to deal with, 
as divers Hiſtorians have delivered. Yet this argues not, bur that Cz/ar ſometimes made 
uſe of a Javeiin or Pike as well as Mars ; but it 15 to be conceived this was more for the 
convenience of his travelling, which was afoot, (and that many times in the Winer, hap- 
ly over the Alps) according to the cuſtom of moſt of the great Captains and Generals of 
Rome, as Livy and Plurarch abundantly arceſt. 


CO ——— 


The Tenth Medal, 


IOTAIOTY KAIZAPOE ATTOKPATOPOS AOTKTATOPOS; 
I. Cai Fulii Ceſar Imperators Dittators. The Effigies of Ceſar crowned with a thick 
Crown of Lawrel, which cloſed before, the berter to cover his Baldnefs, the hair bei 
thruſt forward co help it. The Reverſe hath 1A109N BIS NEQKOPQN llienſum 
bes Iveocororum ; eAneas carrying his Father and the Paladium at their quitting of Trey, the 
little Ius going before with his hat in his hand. That which in this falls under queſtion, 
is, firſt, to know the ſituation of this 1{ium ; wherein Strabo hath ſpent more ſweat than all 
the Geographers; affirming it was not the 1lium of his time, a Town well known, nor 
any thing built upon the ruines of the old one fo ill treated by the Greeks, as being diſtance 
from this thirty #adsa; That in that place there was only a ſmall Village mug the 
Names that it was built up by Alexander, from a ſmall Town that it was before, having a 
lictle Temple of 2merva much ruined, aud received from him divers Privileges and Immu- 
nities, with a promiſe, after his Victory over Darius, of a magnificent Temple, and the 
toleration and ſetting up of Games and Exerciſes. This was partly executed after his 
Death by Ly/imachus, who enlarged the City by a Wall of forty Radia, diſpoſing thither 
many out of the neighbouring Cities that were ruined. After which it was ruined and 
reſtored divers times but laltly it received great favours from Syla, which is conceived to 
be the reaſon that 1t declared againſt Ceſar in the Civil Wars: Whence it may be inferret! 
that thoſe of that City knew not at that time that Ceſar pretended to be of the Race of 
Vinus and Anchiſes, which was only found out after his Victory. But at lehgth Czſar re. 
ceivesthem into favour, reſtores and confirms their antient Privileges and Immunities, and, 
imitating Alexander, did them many Courteſies. 

In the ſecond pace, tlie underſtanding of theſe words, 1A10N, orl AIEQN NE- 
QKOP ON, Uienſum Neocororam, The word Newxpar is tranſlated commonly e/&ditue- 
rum ; which we cannot render properly in Engliſh, but by Overſeers, Superviſors, and thoſe 
that are entruſted with the Charge of the Temples, and diſpoſe of all things ſacred; or in 
ſome lorr, they were ſuch as we call Church.wardens in our Churches. But they are nor 
thoſe Nevcorz of the Temples that this Medal and divers others repreſent unto us, but the 
word was analogicaliy applied to whole Nations, as alfo to Cities and Bodies Corporate, 
to whom the Kings, and afterwards the Emperors gave Commiſlions, to make Panegyricks 
and Encomiaſtick Orations upon their Statues, Pomps, Religious Worſhips, publick Re- 
creations and Exerciſes, to the Honour of their Gods and Princes; which was done out 
of the publick Stock, or by the Contribution of the Corporations. As therefore the Nee. 
cori that belonged to the Temples, were Diſpoſers and Guardians of the things ſacred, 
that were in their Sanctuaries, nay, haply entertained the people or ſtrangers with the 
Rarities 
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Rarities arid Antiquities of their Worſhips and Myſteries ; fo theſe National Neocori had 
the Superintendency over the Pomps and Solemnities, Panefyrical Celebrations, Exer- 
ciſes, Sacrifics, arid Ceremonies, which were to be'obſerved upon the more feſtival days, 
whereof they had the abſolute dilpoſal. This I build uppn the Conjettire of the great 
and learned Selden, who was the firſt cut this Gordian knbe, upon a paſſage of the Act: of 
the Apoſtles, Chap. 19. There we have Demetrias and thoſe of his Profeſſion railing a Tu- 
rule, and accuſing St. Paul and others for preaching thar the Statues made with the hands 
of men were not Gods. The Town-Clerk or Church-warden having appeaſed the Tumulc; 
tells them that ic was well known the City of Epbeſas was then Neocore ( in the Engliſh 
Tranſlation worſbipper ) of the great Goddeſs Diana, and of the Image fallen from Fupiter, 
and that therefore, there being no contradi&tion in that, they ought not. to do any thing 
raſhly. For theſe men, faith he, are neither facrilegious nor blaſphemous perſons, and there- 
fore have done nothing againſt the Majeſty of Diana. Burt if they had arty matter againſt 
any man, the Law was open: But in caſe it were ſomething elſe relating to their Goddeſs, 
whether by Blaſphemy, —_— or Sacrilege, (the Cognizance whereof did of right be: 
long to the Epheſians in Y, as being then Neocsr: ) they ſhould have fatisfation in a full 
Aſſembly, convocated for things of that nature. Now thoſe Silver Shrines which Demerrias 
i3 ſaid to make, are conceived to be Models of that magnificent Temple, which the Ephe. 


ffans being Neocori, cauſed out of Magnificence to be made of that rich Metal. Had this 


Controverſie between the Apoſtles and the Goldſmiths come to a Deciſion, they had pro- 
ceeded thus ; They would have had fome to make publick Panegyricks of their Goddeſs 
it the firſt place ; then, if Paul and his Companions ſhould not reſt farisfied, this Neocorean 
people would have puniſhed them according. to their manner. Now, that the Neocor; of 
the Temples were uſed to commend to all Comers ( eſpecially Travellers ) the greatneſs 
and power of their Gods, and that the Neocor; of Cities imitated them, but did it with 
great Pomp, ngn__y perſons eminent for Learning and Eloquence, as Poers and Ora- 
tors, for the Honour of their Gods, as alſo their Kings, Monarchs, Emperors, Founders, 
and that upon days inſtituted and ordain'd for that purpoſe, may be learn'd from Horace, 
who, Lib. 2. Ep. 1. writing to Auguſte, calls thoſe Poets e£diruos, who ſhould immor- 
calize the Virtue of that Emperor, or rather thoſe who were charg'd to chooſe fuch as 
ſhonld do it, in theſe Verſes ; 

Sed tamen eft oper pretium copnoſtere qualets 

e/Editnos, bas Feds rats , 


Virtus, indigno non committenda Poet, 


But beſides, Selden hath well obſerved, that there were none of theſe Medals in the time 


| ofthe Common-wealth z for that the Giries of Greece were not yet arrived to that eſteem 


of the Roman Greatneſs, by the Fabrick of their Monies and other ſigns: of Veneration, 
which they have come to ſince it became a Monarchy. This is the opinion of that great 
judicious Man, which = is not abſolutely true ; for there were found the marks of this 

ificence, under the Title of Neocori, abundantly among the Medals of Alexander the 
Great; whereof Gol:zzaws reckons above rwenty with this —_— KOINON MaAs 
KEAONON NEQKOPQN, Whence may be obſerved, That the people of Mace- 
donja being generally Neocori, had cauſed theſe Coins to be ſtamp'd in the Honour of 
Alexander, having upon the Reverſe the Figures of Statues, Chariots, Temples, Columns, 
&c. Nay, the Maroneens in Philip's time, though but the People of a particular City, 
were honour'd with the Charge of Neocori ; there being a Medal, which hath on one fide 
the Effigies of Bacchar, crown'd with Vine-branches, inſcrib'd, 410N1Z10Z E9THP ; on 
the Reverſe, that of P ip, thus, MAPONEITON NEQNKOPQON, In fine, the Inhabitants 
of Ilixm obtained leave of Ceſar to make ſome Magnificence under the Title of Neocors, 
to honour him and the F«lia» Family; having ereted, in memory of his Extraftion from 
Anchiſes, eEneas, and Inulzs, fome Coloſſus, repreſenting the Poſture of «Areas when he 
left Troy, doing a ſignal AR of Piety both towards the Gods and Men, having the Pala. 
dium in his hand, and carrying the old Man his Father in his right Arm, as Women carry 
Children, the little 1»/»s marching before, having his hat in one hand, and asking his Fa- 
ther the way with the other. The wdor 8B 1 = ſignifies that this was the ſecond time they 
had been honoured with the Quality and of being Neveors, and that they had 
celebrated the ſolemn days with Panegyricks, Poraps, Exercites, and other Magnificences 
befitting the Grandeur of Ceſar. 
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The Wives of Cafar. 


IS firſt Wife was COSSUTIA, whom he married in his Youth, but divorc'd her 
H at the ſeventeenth Year of his Age, before he had lived with her, though ſhe was 
and deſcended of a Family of the Reman Knights. 

The ſecond was COR NELIA, the Daughter of Cornelius Cimma, one who had been 
four times Conſul ; by whom he had only one Daughter, named Foul :, afterwards firſt 
Wife to Pompey. He took her Death very heavily, and publickly commended ker in a 
moſt elegant bd Oration. 

The third was POMPETIA, the Daughter of Q. Pompeius, who had gotten that evil 
Report, as if Publias Claudins had been ſomewhat too familiar with her, which was che 
reaſon that C#/ar divorc'd her. 

The fourth and laſt was CALPHU R NIA, whoout.lived him, and was the Daugh- 
ter of Lucius Piſo; a Woman of a generous Spirit and well ſpoken, and had that Honour 
2nd Aﬀection tor Ceſar, that after his Death ſhe herſelf made a moſt elegant Funeral Ora- 
tion to his Honour, and afterward retir'd to Mark Azchony. 
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T His Medal is of Copper, ſmall, of the Greek faſhion : Tt repreſents the three Effigies 

of Ceſar, Antonins, and Lepidus, done fide-ways one upon another on the ſame lide, 
without Inſcription, On the Reverſe it repreſents an Hermathens ; before which Image 
there is an Altar, out of which iſſues a Serpent that lifts it ſelf above it ; behind there is 
a Legionary Eagle: Time hath worn- out the Inſcription to this half word, APxIE P; 
This Figure repreſents Mercury and Minerva joyn'd in one Statue; that is to ſay, the up- 
per part is of that Goddeſs, arm'd with a Helmet, Buckler, and Javeline ; the lower part 
5 a Terminus or Hermes. Forthe Interpretation of this Device ,, this Hermathena, compre- 
hending in it the God Termines, with Minerva and Mercary, denotes an excellent union, 
as to Aﬀection, Intereſt, and good Underſtanding, among the Triumviri, as well for the 
tnanagement and conduct of Civil Aﬀairs, as Mi __ hich being ſo, the Invention 
muſt needs be ingenious, denoting that, though their Employments were ſeveral, yet there 
was fuch a Concurrence between their Countels and Intentions, as that they jump'd into 
the ſame Reſolution for to carry on the Intereſt of the Common-wealth. As for the Al 
tar and Serpent, they ſignifie certain Sacrifices performed by that people, for the Well. 
fare, Union, and Concord of thoſe three Powers; as alſo either to obtain ſome ViRtory, 
or to give Thanks to the Gods for one received. | For a Serpent iſſuing from under a Ta- 
ble, was taken by Syils to preſage Vidtory, as the Hiſtorian Siſemne obſerves upon Cicero, 
lib. v. de Divinatione. See alfo Val Maximas, lib. 1. ch. 6. and Plutarch in his Life. *Tis 
therefore the Symbole of Health, Viftory, and Felicicy. Of which opinion is allo Theo- 
phraſtws, who giving the marks of a ſuperſtitious Man, ſays, That if he ſurprize a Serpent 
in any place, he:preſently raiſes a Chapel or an Altar in that place, as it were to thank 
the Gods for ſo good an Adventure. There may this further reaſon be given of this 
Juncwure in the Hermathena, That as 2finervs hath a Dominion over Wreſtling, as well as 
Alerarry, fo were they alfo both equally Patrons of 7reffick and Merchandiſe. 

We ſhall divert a Intle to fpeak of another kind of Statues, called Hermberacles, confilt- 
ing, the lower part of Hermes, the y”_=_ of Hereuler, Both thee, and the Hermathens's, 
were placedin the places of Publick Exerciſes, Merexry and Hercules iraplying ſtrength and 
flight. The reaſon why Mercury was fo often joyad- with the other Gods, was, That he 
could conform to any, and was onewith all, as lawblichw affirms; 1/s; (lays he) & Dis 
vere ſcientie prefidium ac tutelam trnens, uns extat idems im univerſi1; for which reaſon, the 
Antients dedicated all their Works under his only Name. Hereules was held in fuch Ve- 
neration for the God and Genius of all Gymnick Engagements, that they came to be cal- 
led ( anguſt ori vocabulo ) Herculea certamina, He was the Inſticutor of the Olympick Games, 
wherein having had the Honour to wreſtle with Fupiter, he was thought fit to be the Pa- 
tron of them: Whence Lycophron calls him Naxagir, the Wreſtler. | 
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ANTONIUS”IMP:. AUG. HIVITR. R. P:C,' Marcas Antonias Tmperater.. 
.- Auger Triumvir Rejpublice conſtituents. A. ſacrificing. Vellel called prefericulum, 
and the / augural {tick called , Licuas. On the Reverle: there is L. PLAN S:LMP. 
COS. An Urn berween a'Thunderbolt' and a.Gadvcexs, -It is to. be noted,, firſt, That there 
is a Veſſel on either fide of this Medal ; and; therelore -it- is noc enough to ſay, 'That that . 
on one fide, wich the" Liruxs,' is the mark of:an Augural T ignicy, which;Antonize obtained, 
from his-Favourite L.P/ancas, being Conſul;! but fomerching muſt be faid of 'this Urn, fo. 
honourably placed berweena 'Thunderbolt and a Caducews, on the other. Appianus Alex. 
andrinws; 119 his Book of the Wars againſ{t-the-Porthians, ſpeaking of the deſign which Mark 
Antony had, being at. Arhens,. to undertake the War againlt then, and-'to'partake of the; | 
Glory-mighe follow the ruining fo great- and powerful'a.Natioa, ſays, That, to fatisfie che, - 
admonicion/of a certain Oracle, he carried with him a Veſlel full of Water, taken out of 
the Sacred Fountain which was in that City, called Clepſydra. Er us oraculo cuidam (atu. 
faceret, etiam & Clepſydra fonte vas repletum' aqua ſecum aſportavir. This, Fountain H:/ycbiws 
fays was within che Cittadel of Arbens, - Now this is the repreſentation of that Veſſel, and 
a Monument of the Tranſportation of that..Water oy Mech Anthony, which muſt needs 
be of great Concernment to him, ſince he, was adviſed to do it by the Oracle, and ſpe- 
cified'the Fountain, As for the Thunderbolt and Cadyceas, they ſignifie that Mark Anthony... 
ſhonld in that Expedition 'make a thundring and diſmal War againſt the Parihians, with a ; 
great number of old artnet Legions, : who ſhould tread under foot the Parthian Great, 
neſs, elevated againſt the Romans by the-Miſcarriage of Craſſus and his flouriſhing Legions; 
or thoſe Barbarians ſhould buy their Peace very dear, which the Heralds of Mark Anthony 
m_ = them with the Caducevs in their hands, that being.the Emblem of an aſſured 
econciliation. | | | | 


# 
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ATIL1US CLIMBER. 


VVE ſhould have no more to ſay; of this Cimber;- than we have of Brutzs, Caſſie, and 
| ; the other Maſlacrers of Ceſ#r, were it not that his Medal ſerves to correc divers 
in Hiſtory, ( which it-hacth been the main Deſign of theſe our Obſervations to-clear 
up ) wherein his Name 1s corrupted.. ... » o | | 
- All who have mentioned\ this Man, have been miſtaken in ;his Name, . except Appianzs 
 Alexandrimes, and-that inione place only ; tor in ſome others he calls him Tax-/&. Ochers 
call him Till#s, others Tallis, 'or Annius. Seneca, Epiſt. 83. Cai Ceſar tile ( illins dico 
qui, ſuperato Rn Rempublicam tenuit ) tam creditum-eſt Tillio Cimbro quam Caſſio: Caſſins 
rata vite aquam bibit, 'Tillims Cimber © nimins erat in vino & ſcordalns. '\ln hanc rem jocatus 
ef ipſe 5 Ego, inquit, quenquam feram, qui wyinum ferre non poſſumr? Upon which pallage, 
(wich ves a {trange Intimation of the vicious: qualities of this Man ,) Pintianws ſays ic 
ht to be read Twullms Cimber, as the ſame Seneca elſewhere calls him, and as he is called 
in Plutarch and Suetoniws. - But it is doubtleſs he ſhould be called Ariizs Cimber, and that 
Suetonizs, Quimilian, and the other later Authors, ſhould be corredted, as having:craſted 
the corrupe Manuſcripts, and not ſeen this Medal. eats off 
But to come to the Device on the Reverſe firſt. The Cap ſignifies (as is obvious to any 
one )-the Liberty obtained by the means of the Ponyard wherewith Cz/ar, who opprel- 
ſed che Common-wealth, was diſpatched. The Wings, or Talaries of Mercury, with the 
Serpents-and the Rod, which was ceremoniots 'at che manumiſlion” of Slaves, or rather 
the Wand which M:rcary made uſe of to conduct the Souls delivered: out 'of the Miſeries 
of this: Life to their expected Reſt, fignifie that the Diligence, Dexcericy, and Prudence, 
which Atilins Cimber had uſed in this Execution, had reltored the:Univerle 0 its Liberty, 
the -Romans from the "Tyranny of Ceſar, and had eſtabliſhed a Peace and Tranquility mn 
all. Families. The condu& and aſliſtance of. Mercury to the departed Souls, with thus Wand, 
is expreſſed by Statiws in theſe Verſes, .- | 


Summa pedum propere plamtaribns illigat ali, 
Ovonubitq; comas, & remperat aſtra galero ; 

Tum dextr& wvirgam infer it qua pellere Aulces, 
Aut ſuadere iterum ſomnos, qua nigra ſubire 
Tartara, & ex/angues animare ad{ueverat umbras. 


There is yet another thing, whence it may be inferred that —_ was a God very aft- 
tiently eſtecmed well-affe&ed to Liberty - which 5 That in the Iſle of Creer, (now Gy 
C2 ney 


rhowught the Liberty of his Country was concerned: | to vindicate which, as it was his am, 


Obſervations apon the 
they telchrated ah Anniverſary, which they called Ejra:ir, to the Honour of this God j 
yy after the manner of ttie Sarwrnals at Rome, Slaves and Servants had all manner 
of Liberty, and were magnificently waited on at Table by their Maſters, as Arbeness af. 
firms, /. 14. ITY | | 

On che other ſide we have this Inſcriptiot,, 4 TILIUS CIMBER, a Man beyond 
middle aged, with a'great Beard, and a ruſtick Countenance, with a long Poniatd beforg 
him. "That which may be more particularly deduced hence is, That he was mote than 
ortlinarily deſirous the Conſpiracy ſhould proſper, though before, he had been a great 
Creature of Czſar's, (as Seneca affirms in hns Book de Ira.) Nay, under Pretence of 
preſenting a Petition to him, he was fo importinace with him, and held him in Diſcourſe 
with ſuch eagerneſs till he came into the Senate, that he had not the time to read a Note 
which was preſented to him;' wherein the whole Conſpiracy was diſcovered. This Po- 
niard therefore ſtands to ſignifie the great Zeal he had to 'this Execution, wherein: he 


birion to aþpear the moſt eager and the moſt refolute of all the Gang, ſo he thought ic his 
Glory to give Ceſar the firſt Wound. Which conſideration leads: us by the hand: to what 
we had deſigned for the laſt part of this Diſcoutle, namely, the wragical Cataſtrophe of 
this miraculous _ ; . Jt . | 

For Motives to the Conſpiracy, we may lay down partly the irreconcileable hatred that 
fome bare, in'cthers, the averſion they had from/Tyrarny, in cthers, a kind of zeal to pubs 
tick Liberty ; the Encouragements, Ce/ar's own Careleſneſs of himſelf, according to that 
Apotbegm: of his, when adviſed to take a Guard about his Perſon, That it was better to di 
once, than live tn continual fear his not humouring that people, who, if courted with Ada. 
feſty, ( as they had been wont in the time of the C n-wealth) had ſuffered any thing 
his derifory Expreffions of the Common-wealth, ſaying, Thar it was a Shadow, and an 
imaginary Notion; Amtontiss his profering him a Crown, which though ( ons 
mations of the people backward ) he accepted' not, yet was his Deſign eaſil ; 
the Report that he was to be declared King, and would tranſlate the Seat of the Empire 
to Troy, whence he pretended to deſcend, or to Alexandris, to ſpend his days with Cleo- 
patra; the Tribunes ſhewing a certain Law to a Friend of his in Writing, whereby it was 
lawful to take as many Wives as one would, the better to people the Common- wealth. 
Theſe and ſuch like paſſages gave occaſion to Libels and Placards, which were ſet up at 
every Corner, whereof divers particularly addrefſed to Brutws, who by his Influence over 
the chiefeſt Citizens, pot together above 60. who under the Conduet of Brurws, ( whoſe 
very Name they thoaght to be fatal ro Tyrants ) would prefer the Liberty of their Country 
before Lives, Fortunes, or Relations. time before his Death, ſo many Signs and 
Prodigies happened, thar it was become the yrunn belief that Ceſar's Death was near at 
hand. Among other things, his Soorhfayer Spurins bid him beware of the Ides of March, 
All which put r, what ſtartled him, inſomuch that he was once relolved to 
defer the Senate for that day, had not Brazzs adviſed him in no caſe to betray fo much 
fear; whereupon he went. 

Going therefore in his Litter towards the Senate the fifteenth day of arch, it could not 
be but Tvers would be prone Petitions, and diſcourſing with him ; but the Conſpi- 
rators kept ſome of them fo cloſe to him, that he had not the Jeifure to peruſe any thing 
he had raken; which if he had, he had in an Epiſtle given him by Arremideras, or ſome * 
other, diſcovered the whole Plot. Meeting by che way with ina, he told him the | 
Hes of March were come ; to which he anſwered, "x true, but they are not paſt. Being | 
come to the Temple, where the Senate was to fit that day, and Sacrifice done ing 
ro the cuſtom, he took his Chair in the Senate. The firſt came up to him was one Celer, | 
who while he was ——— him to releaſe a Brother of his that was in Captivity, the reſt 
came up to him : Whereat he ſuſpeRing ſome Violence, cryed out, What Force « ths? To 
which the above-mentioned Atilixe Cimber anſwered him with a wound in the Throat, 
which the reſt of the Conſpirators ſeconded with orhers. But that which amazed him a- 
bove a'l, was to fee Brurzs a them, one whoſe Authority was great, and one whont 
he had obliged beyond all expreflion of Gratitude, when a conquer'd Enemy ; upon which 
he could not b it beak forth into theſe words, And thou, Son Brutus, arr thou one? Where« 
upon ſecing there was no poſlibility of eſcaping, he remembred to keep the honour of his 
Perſon, covering his Head with part of his Robe, and with his left hand ſettling his Cloaths 
abour him; and fo having received 23 Wounds, he fell to the ground a Sacrifice to the 
—" Liberty, near the Baſe of Pempey's Statue, which was noted as a Judgment of the 

S. 
Ceſar having neither Son nor Daughter legitimate at his Death, had by his Will before 
adopted his Nephew Octawvius Ceſar, who was afterwards, cailzd Oifavianus Auguſtus, who 
ſtudied in Apolorz9 at the time of this Murther of Ceſar, and expected to go with him to 
the War againſt the Parthians, being then about 17 years of age. 

This Death (as all extraordinary accidents )) muſt needs beget Tumulte and Confuſion 
in the City ; all Otfices ceafed, the Temples and Courts of Jullice were ſhut up; Ceſar's 
Friends were afraid of the Confpirators and chey reciprocally of them. This Tumulc 
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Death f JULIUS CASAR 


ſomewhat ſtartled the Conſpirators, who ſeeing the Deſign took not with the people a5 
they expeRed, to ſecure themſelves, ſeized the Capitol, crying as they went, . Liberty, Li. 
rryy, Liberty, Whereupon, Antenius and Lepidus being all this while in Arms, divers 
reaties of Accommodation paſſe} between them; whereby it was at laſt agreed the 
Senate ſhould ſir, whither Brut«s, aff] Caſſmes came, Antonius's Sons being, Hoſtages for 
their Return. ; Senate ves the-Fat; the People diſſemble their SatisfaQtion : For 
as the xity of Brapus and Caſſur, withithe, name. of Liberty, was very charming on 
one fide; fo the horror of the Fa, and the love fome bare Ceſar, cxalh rated them a- 
gainſt che Murtherers. But Adark Artery, 'endeavauring to trouble che Waters as much 
as he could, among other things got C.e/ar's 'Teſtament to be opened, wherein he had be- 
queath'd to the People of Rome certain Gardens and Heritages near the River 7iber, and 
eo any Citizen of Rowe a certain Sum of Money: Which being known, it re-inflamed 
their old affetion to Czfar, and raiſed a Compaſlion and a Regret for his Death. The 
day for his Funeral, ( the Ceremony whereof was to burn his Body in the Field 
of Mars , Antonius being to make the Oration, brought with him the Robe wherein Cz/zr 
Was ed, which being all bloudy he ſhewed to ab people, uling ſome Expreſlions 
which raiſed in them both Indignation and Pity ; inſomuch as, before the ſolemnity of the 
Funeral was ended, they all departed in great fury, with the Brands of the fame Fire, to 
ſer afire the Houſes of Brazss and Cſſs, and the reſt of the Conſpirators, whom they 
ſought — up and down the Streets. In which Fury they killed «£lizs Cinna, miſta. 
ing him for Cornelizs Cinna, who indeed was one of them. This Tumult forced Brutas, 
Caſfras, and all who conceived themſelves guilty of Ceſar's Death, to depart from Rome } 
whereupon Amoniws took occaſion to diſpenſe with the Decree of the Seyate, and aſſuming 
Ceſar*s Powerand Authority, perſecuted them all he could. Brurzs and Caſſine went into 
Greece, to govern thoſe Provieces which Czſar(whom they had murther'd had conferred on 
them, which were Macedonia and Syria ; and inlike manner were all the reſt diſperſed, and 
that ſo u tely, that within the of three years they all carne to violent Deaths. 

He was ſlain in the g6th year of his Age, ſomewhat above four years after-the Death of 
Pompey, 400 years after the Foundation of Rome, 3010 years after the Creation, but accor- 
ding to the 5o Interp. 5157. in the —_— and 42 years before the Birth of 
oy Having made himſelf Perpernal Diftator, he enjoyed it three years, four months, 

Ix days. 

Thus "he we traced this tranſcendent Perſonage through all his great and incomparable 
Actions and Atchievements , we have viewed him in his Diſtrefles and Extremities, 
and we have alſo ſcen him in his Victories and Triumphs, exprefling the ſame Greatneſs, 
that is, the ſame Equality of Mind in both; we have ſurveyed him in all his Excellencies 
and Ahlieles boch of Lind and Body; wo hevp conſider oy HR o his Spirit, 
his incomparable Courage, his Clemency Magnanimity, his Policy, Vigilance, Pru- 
dence, Condu; we have, as near as we'can, enumerated the many Battles he fought, 
the many Viaories obcained, the People and Provinces reduced, the many Kings 
and Countries ſubdued, fo to figure a Perſon imicable in all things that may be called great 
or virtuous, not exceedable in any 5 we have deſcribed and dilucidated his Medals, wherein 
if we have committed any offence, it hath been in ſtudying brevity, omitting | 
many things that have been fGid, and forbearing the multitude and ity of 
Cications, Jeſt it mighe be thoughe a vanity : Laſtly, we have accompanied him to his Fu- 
neral Pile, the fire whereof conſumed his Murcherers and Enemies, while he himſelf is 
carried up by the ſame Element, to ſhine eternally a Star of the firſt magnitude, in the 
Firmament of famous and heroick Spirits. And there we leave him, recommending the 
Reader to ſee and find ongy far greater than our Commendacions, in his own ever- 
laſing COMMEN TARI 
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Reading and Diſcourſe are requiſite. to-matyg a Soldier perfett in the Art 
Military, bow great ſoever his Knowledge may be, 'which long Expe- 
rience and- much Prafice: of Arms hath gained. : 11 44 


7 Hen I confider the weakneſs ' of Man's} And forasmuch as no one Science'or Faculty' what |; 
Judgment ih cenfuring thirigs beſt known | foever, umulitude and plurality: of parts; may any | 
| unto it ſelf, and thedilabiluy of bis Diſ- | way be comparable to the Art Military; wherein. e-, 
courſe ia dilcoveting- thei pare, of unacquainred | very ſmall aud unreſped circumſtance. qu e al- 
Objects 3 choaling rather x0: bold, any, ſrothble Im- | rererh the narure of the Action, and breclerf ſuch | 
prefiion, which cuſtom hath by Tong practi iriured, dilparity and difference, "that the reſemblance” of ' 
thair.to, hearken 40 lome other more reaſonable per- | their equal pariciparing properties is blemilhed with 
uation : 1 £@ nor marvel. that fuch Soldiers, whoſe | the di iryde of their” diſagreeing parts; 'it can* 
know'edge groweth only from Experience,” and cbn-'| not be denied,” bur- he-that is acquainred With moſt | 
fitterh in the Rules'of thei own practice; are hardly | of theſe-particular Occurrances, and beſt knowerh i 
perſuaded that Hiſtory and (pecularive Learning are the variery of Chances/in the, courſe of War, muſt | 
of any ufc in'perfe&ting of-their Arr ; being fo-dif- | needs'be thought a more perfect Soldier, and deſer-; 
fercar in nature from the Principlesof cheir Cunning, | veth a_Tixle of greater Dignity in.the profeſſion of 
and af fo ſmall affinity wigh the life of Actiod, where- | Arms, chan ſuch as content themſelyes with a few. 
in the-uſe of Arms and Atchievements pf, War ſeem | common Precepts and over-worn Rules : Withouc 
ro have. tht ir chiefeſt being. Bur thoſe purer Spi- | Which; as they cannot be aid ar all to be Soldiers ;' 
rits,, embeliſhed with Learning, and enriched with fo with them and no more, they no way deſerve the' 
the knowledge of other Mens Fortunes, whetein va- | tame of $kilful'und perfect Men of War Now, 
ricry of Accidents afforderh variery of Jnſtractions, | wherherimeer Experierice; or Experience joyn'd wichi 
and the mucual confetence'of- thitigs happened, be-4 Reading and Diſcourſe,'dq feaſt the-mind with more 
gerreth borh Similitudes and Differences, contrary variety and chaice of Matrer,or entertain Knowledge 
Narures, bur yer joyntly concurring to ſeaſon our. | with grearer plenty of; Novelties, jncident,to Expe 
Judgment with Diſcretion, and to. enſtall Wiſdom ditigns and uſe of; Armies. I will uſe no other ea» 
71n the Government of the Mind: Theſe Men, I ſay, | ſon to determine of this Queſtion, 'than that which 
mounting aloft with the wings of Contemplatiqn, do | Frexci/cw Parricius alledgerh in his Parallels, where 


calily dilcover. the ignorance of ſuch aliſts as | be handleth'this Argument which I intrear of 


are. only trained up in the School of Pratice, and'] "He hat follbweth a Wir (faith he) dorh 6+ eithe# 
taught rheir Rudimepts-under a fey years'Experj- | the caurfe of the whole, or bur a part only, ' If bij know 
ence, which ſerverh to interpret no Author but it ſelf, | /edge extend nv farther than « part, hetbach learned lefs 
nor C1n-approve his Maxims, but by his'own Autho- than he' that ſaw the whole :. But adnut he hath ſen and 
rity ; and are rather moved ro pity their hard For- learned the Inſtruftions of ane whole IVar, he hath nor* 
tune, having learned; ohly to be ignorant, than to en- | withſtanding learned leſs than he that hath ſeen the Pro- 
vy their skill in matter of War, when oppole;] ceedings of two ſuch Wars : And be 43ein hath not ſcen 
themſelves againſt ſo ngnifeft a Truth as this, That fo 5-1 another that hath ſerved in three ſeveral Warr: 
a meer praftical Knowledge. canmot make a perfe& Sol- | And fo , deprees, a Soldier that pov robe ten years, 
dier, + Which Propoſition that I may the betrer con-'[ muſt needs know more than tie* that" back "nor ſerved fo 
firm,- give me leave to reaſon a little of the grounds oF: And to conclutle, be that bath received 12 years 
of Learning, and diſpute from the habitude of Arts | Stipend, ( which was the juſt time of Service amongſt the 
and Sciences; which are then faid to be perfectly | Romans, before a Soldier could be diſmiſt } hath greater 
attained, when their particular parrs are in ſuch fort | means: of Fxperience than another, that bath not ſo 
apprehended, that from the variety of that individu- | 4 t:me followed the Camp, and cannot challenge a DF 
aliry, the intelletoal Power framerth general Nox | charge by Order and Cuſtom. And hence it conſequently 
tions and Maxims of Rule, uniting rerms of the ſame | ſolbwerh, that if in one or more or all theſe Wars, there 
ature in one head, and diſtinguithing diverſities by have ba d few or - no Attions of Service; which 
differences of Properties; aptly dividing the whole | :1ght reach a Soldier the praftice of Arms ; tha# than 
Body into his greateſt and ſmalleſt Branches, and by learning doth not countervail hu labour. And if the 
firting each part with his Deſcriptions, Duties, Cau- | ir; through the Negligence or Ignorance of the chief 
tions and Exceptions. For unleſs the Underſtanding | Commanders, have been i carried, he can boaſt of no 
be in this fort qualified, and aþle by logiſtical Dit- | &nowledge, bur that which acquainted him with the cor- 
courle ro aſcend by way of compoſition from Singu- | #prions of Military Diſcipline : If the part which he 
lariry ro Catholick Conceprions, and return again the | followed were defeated and overthrown, he knoweth by 
ſame way to the loweſt ordet of his Partitions, the | experience how to loſe, but not how ro gain. And there- 
Mind cannor be ſaid to have the perfeftion of that | fore it # rot only Experience and Praftice' which make | 
Arr, n&7 to be inſtructed in the true. uſe of rhat | « Soldier worthy of by Name, ' but the knowledge of the | 
Knowledge; but guiding her ſelf by ſome brokey | manifeld Accidents which riſe from the variety of bu- 
Preceprs, teelerh more want by that ſhe hath nor,than | man Afions ; wherein Reaſon and Errcy, like Merchant; 
benefr by that ſhe hath, Whereby ir followeth that a in Traffick, interchange contrary Events of Fortune 3 pi- 
Science divided into many Branches, and conſiſting ping ſometimes Cepper for Silver, and Balm for Poyſa: ; 

in the multypliciry of divers Members, being all ſo | and repaying again the like Commodity as time and cir- 
intereſedjtr the Bulk, thar 2 maim of the ſmalleſt | crmſtances do anſwer their Direions. - And thi know- 
part cauſeth either debility or deformity in the Bo- } ledge 1 only to belearn'd in the Regiſters of Antiquity, 
dy, cannot be ſaid to be throughly attained, nor con- | in fliſtories recording the Motions of formier- Aget. 

ceived with ſuch a profiting Apprehenſion as ſteeleth | Cai Julius Ceſar ( whoſe Actons are the Subject 
the Mind with trne Judgment, and maketh the Scho-| of theſe Diſcourſes ) after his famous Victories in * 
lar Maſter in his Art, unleſs the nature of theſe par-| France, and that he had gotten the Provinces of Spair, / 


ticularities be firſt had and obtained. and broken the ſtrength of the Roman Empire at | 
Pharſalia, 
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Pharſalia, was held a Soldier ſurmounting Envy and 
alt ber exceptions ; and yet notwithſtanding all this, 

the Battle he had with Pharnaces, King of Pontus, was 

like ro have buried the Glory of his former Corr | 
queſts in the diſhonourable memory of a wiltul Over- | 
throw, For having poſſeſt himſelf of a hill of great 
advantage, be began ro encamp bimfeif in the top 
thereof: Which Pharnaces perceiving, ( being lodged | 
likewiſe with his Camp upon a Mountain confront 

ing the Romans) imbarrled his Men, marched down 

from his Camp into- the Valley, and mounted his 

Forces up the hill, where the Romans were bulied 

about their latrenchments, to give them Battle, All 

which Ceſar rook but for a Bravad» ; and, mealuring 
the Enemy by himſelf, could nor be perſuaded thar 
any ſuch Fool-hardineſs could carry Men headlong 
into ſo dangerous an Advenrure, until they were 
come to near, that he had fcarce any rime ro call the 
Legions from their Work, and to give Order for the 
Battle : Which ſo amazed the Romans, that unleſs, 
as Ceſar himlelf faith, the advantage of rhe Place, and 
the benignity of the Gods had greatly favoured chem, 
Pharnaces had art that time reveng'd the Overthrow 
of | Pompey and the Senate, and reſtor'd the Roman 
Empire ro Liberty. Which may learn us how ne- 
ceflary it is ( beſides Experience, which in Ce/ar was 
infinite ) ro perfect our Knowledge with variety of 
Chances 3 and ro medirate upon the effects of other 
Mens Advenrures, that their Harms may be our 
Warnings, and their happy Proceedings our fortu- 
nate Directions. 

And albeit, among ſo many Decads of Hiſtory, 
which pregnant Wits have preſented to theſe latter 
Ages, we ſeldom or never meet with any one acct- 
dent which jumperh in all points with another of the 
like narure that ſball happen to fall out in managing 
'a War, of ſerting forth of an Army ; and fodoleem 
ro reap little Benefic by that we read, and make (mall 
uſe of our great Travel; yet we muſt underſtand, 
Thar in the Andie of Reaſon there are many Offices, 
which through the tovereign Power of the diſcuffive 
Faculty, receive great Commodities by whatſoever 
fatleth-under their Juriſdiction, and ſuffer no ation 
to paſs without due trial of his nature, and exami- 
nation of his ſtate 3 that ſo the Judgment may not 
be defrauded of her Revermes, nor the Mind of her 
Learning. For notwithſtanding diſagreeing circum- 
ſtances, and differences of forms, which ſeem ro cut 
off the privilege of Imitation. and fruſtrate te: know- 
edge we have obtained by reading ; the intellectual 
Facuſry hath authority to examine the ulſe,. and. look 
into the inconveniencies of theſe wants and diverlt- 
ries, and by the help of Reaſon ro turn it to her ad» 
vantage ; or ſo to coumterpoile the defect, that in 
Trial and Execurior it ſhall not appear any Dilad- 
vantage. For as mall other Sciences, and namely 
in- Geometry, of certain bare Elements, and common 
Sentences, which Senſe admmceth ro the Apprehenhion, 
the Powers of theSoul frame admirable Theorems and 
Problems of infinite ufe, proceeding, with certainty 
of Demonſtration from Propofition co Propoſition, 


thsifil Painter, That being to draw a Portraiture of 
graceful Lineaments, he will never ftand to rake the 
Symmetry by Scale, nor mark ir. out according to 
Rule ; bur having his Judgment habituated by Know- 
ledge, and perfeSted with the variety of Shapes and 
Proportions, his Knowledge guideth his Eye, and 
his Eye directerh his Hand, and his Hand followeth 
both with ſuch facility of cunning, that each of them 
ſerves for a Rule whereby the true Mealures of Na- 
rure are exactly expreiled. The like may I ſay of 
a Skilful Soldier, oc any Artizanin his Faculty, when 
Knowledge hath once puritied his Judgment, aad 
turned it to the key of true Apprehenhon. 

And although there are many that will eaſily ad- 
mir a Reconciliation of this Dilagreement, in the re- 
ſemblance of accidents being reterred to the Atbitre- 
ment of a well-remper'd Spirit ; yet they will by 
no means acknowledge, that rhoſe monſtrous and 
inimitable Examples of Valour and Magnanimity, 
{ whereof Antiquuy is prodigal, and ſpenderh as tho 
Time ſhould never want ſuch Treaſure) can any way 
avail the manners of theſe days ; which, if they were 
as they ought ro be, would appear but councerfeir 10 
the luſtre of a Golden Age, nor yer comparable ro 
Silver or Braſs, or che ſtrength of Iron, bur deſerve 
no berterTirle than Earth or Clay,whereof the frame 
of this Age conliſterh. For what Reſemblance (lay 
they) is berween the Cuſtoms of our Times, and 
the Actions of thoſe antient Heroes ? They obſer- 
ved Equity as well in War as in Peace ; for Virtue 
rather flouriſhed by the natural diſpoſition of Men, 
than by Law and Authority ; the greateſt Treaſure 
which they eſteemed, were the Deeds of Arms which 
they bad atchieved for their Country, adorning the 
Temples of their Gods, with Piety, and their private 
Houles with Glory, pazdoning rather than perſecu- 
ting a Wrong, and taking nothing from. the Van- 
quithed bur abiliry of doing injury: Bur the Courſe 
of our Times hath another Bias ; for Caverouſne(s 
bath ſubverred both Faith and Equity, and our Va- 
lour afteteth nothing bur Ambition ; Pride and Cru- 
elry ryrannize in our thoughts, and Subcilty reacheth 
us ro-carry rather a fair tenance than a . good 
Nature : Our means of getting are by Fraud and 
Extortion, and our manner of {pending is by Waſt 
and Prodigalicy, not eſteeming what we have of our 
own, bur coveting that which is not ours ; Men ef- 
feminated, and Women impudent, ufing Riches as 
Servants ro Wickednefs, and preventing Natures Ap- 
petite with wanton Luxury ; ſupplanting Virtue 
with Treachery, and uling Vidtory with ſuch Im- 
piety, as though injuriam facere, were imperio uti : 
And therefore the - exemplary Patrerns of former 


Times, wherein true Honour is expreiled, may ſerve 
to be gazed upon, but no. way 10 be jmitated by 
this Age ; being roo lubtil ro deal with Honeſty, and 
wanting Courage to encounter Valour.. I maſt needs 
confeſs, thar he that compareth the Hiſtory of Livy 
with that of Guichardixe, ſhall find great. difference 
in the fabjets which they handle ; for- Livy triums 
.pherb in the CanqueRs ot Virtue, and inevery Page 


and from Conctuſion to Conclafion, and: ftill:make}.ereQterth Trophies unto Valour, making his Diſcourſe 
new. Wonders as they go, befides the ftrangenels of þ like Cleathes's Table,awherein Virtue is deſcribed in 


their' Archirefture, rthar- upon ſuch plain and eafie 


her entice Majeſty, and {o ſweerned with, the Pre- 


Foundations, they ſhould ered ſuch curious and beau- þ ſence and Service of the Graces, that. all they: which 


riful Buildings: So in the Art Military,  rheſe Ex 
amples which are taken from Hiſtories are bur plain 
kind of Principles, on which the Mind worketh to 
her beſt advantage, and uſerh Reaſon with ſuch dex- 


-bebold her are wrapt with admiration of ber, Excel- 


lency, and charmed with the love of her Perfection : 
Bur Guichardine hath more than Theſew's Task ra 
perform, being to wind through the Labyrinths of 


reriry, that of Inequaliries ſhe conctaderh an Equati- | Subritry, and difcover-rhe quaint Practices of Poli- 


ry, and of Diflimilirudes, moſt ſweet Reſemblances ; 
and fo ſhe worketh out her own Perfection by Di(- 


- cauſe, and in rime groweth ſo abſolure in Know- 


lege, that her Sufficiency needeth no further dire- 
tions. Bur as Lomaxzothe Milaneſe, in that excel- 
lent Work which he writ of PiQturing, faich of a 


ticians, Wherein publick and open deſigns are often- 
times bur ſhadows of more fecrex Projects ; and theſe 
again ſerve as Foils ro more eminent Intentions ; be- 
ing alſo diſcoloured with Diffimulation, and fo en- 
ſnared in the flights of Subrilty, that when you 


look for War, you ſhall find Peace ; and expefting 
Peace, 


Peicce, ir ſhall fall into Troubles, Difſentionb, and = of ſoinerhing praftiſed before ) theſe prepolerout 
Wats. | So crabbet and crooked is his Argument in | Men, after they are made. Conſuls, and placed at the 
reſpe& of Livf's Forrune ; and ſuch Arr is required | be/m of Government, begin to read, when they ſhouid 
to unfold the rrurh bf thoſe Myſteries. ' praiſe that which t read ; and ſo bewray theit 
Burt ro anſwer this Objecton iti a word; and fo ro| inſufficiency of knowledge, by uſing our of trme that which 
proceed to that which followeth ; I ſay, thoſe immor-} in :5me # moſt neceſſary. Tus Teſtimony gave Ma- 
tal Meinories of Virtue whith former rime recordeth,| 7ius of Reading and Book-learning, being himſelf an 
are more necef{ary to be known, than any Straragems| Enemy to the lame, foraſmuch as all his knowledge 
of ſubrler Ages: For Equiry and Valour being truly} came by meer experience. Bur howſoevyer his Judg- 
appreherided to ſeaſon the morions of rhe Soul, thar| ment was good in this point : For fince that all Mo- 
albeir in ſo corrupt a courſe they cannot peradven-| tion and Action h from the Soul, and can- 
ture ſtir up imitation ; yet rhey oftenrimes hinder| not well be produced, untill the Idea thereof be firſt 
many malicious Practices, and deviliſh Devices, when | imprinted in the Mind, according to which Pattern 
Evil is reproved by the knowledge of Good, and | the ourward Being and ſenfible Reſemblance is duly 
condemned by the Authoriry of better Ages. And | fathioned ; how is it poflible that any Action can be 
if we will needs follow thoſe ſteps which the preſent | well exprefſed, when the Mind is nor directed by 
courte of the World hath rraced, and play the Cre- | Knowledge, to diſpole ir in that ſort, as (hall beſt a- 
rian with rhe Cretian ; this Objection hindrerh no- | gree with the Occurrents of ſuch Narures as are 
thing, bur that Hittory, eſpecially rheſe- of later | neceffarily intereſſed both in the Means and in the 
times, affordeth ſufficient Inſtructions ro make a Sol- | End thereof ? And therefore Speculative Knowledge, 
dier perfect in that point. as the Tramontane to direct the courle of all Pra- 
Ler nor therefore any Man deſpiſe, the ſound In- | Rice, is firſt to be reſpected. 
ftruQtions which Leatning affordeth, nor refuſe rhe | Bur thar I may nor ſeem parrial in this Coutro- 
helps that Hiſtory doth offer to perfect the Weaknefs | verſie, but carry an equal hand berween rwo fo ne- 
of a ſhorr Expertence, eſpecially when no Worth can | cellary yoak-fellows, give me leave to conclude in a 
countervail rhe Weight of fo great a buſineſs : For | word the Benefit of Practice, and define the Good 
I rake the Office of a chief Commander to be a Sub- | which comerh from Experience ; that ſo nothing thar 
jet capable of the greateſt Wiſdom that may be ap- | hath been ſpoken may ſeem ro come from Aﬀection, 
prehended by hatural means ; being to manage a | or proceed from the Forge of unjuſt Partiality. And 
mulrirude of dilagreeing Minds, as a fit Inftrument | firſt ir cannot be denied, bat that Practice giveth 
ro execute a Deſign of much,conſequence and great | Boldneſs and Afſurance in Action, and maketh Men 
expectation, and to qualifie both their Aﬀections and | expert in ſuch things as they take in hand : For no 
Apprehenfions according to the Accidents which riſe | Man can reft upon ſuch certainty through the Theo- 
in the courſe of his Directions; beſides the true | rick of Knowledge, as he that hath feen, his Learn- 
Judgment which he ought to have of ſuch Circum- | ing verified by Practice, and acknowledged by the 
ſtances as are moſt im ro a fortunate End, | Teſtimony of aſſured Proof. Beſides, there are ma- 
wherein our Providenee cannot have enough either | ny other Accompliſhments gotten only by Practice, 
from Learning or Experience, to prevent Diſadvan- | which grace the Preſence of Knowledge, and give 
tages, or 20 take hold of Opportunities. Neither | Credit ro that which we have read : As firſt to learn 
can it be denied, bur as this Knowledge addeth Per. | the uſe and advantage of the Arms which we bear ; 
fetion to our Judgment, fo it ſerverh alſo as a Spur | ſecondly, by frequent aſpect and familiarity of dan- 
ro Glory, and encreaſeth the defire of Honour in 
fuch as behold the Archievemenrs of Virtue com | thing bur Diſhonour ; ro make no difference berween 
mended to a perpetual Poſteriry, having themſelves| Hear and Cold, Summer and Winter ; to ſleep in all 
the like means to conſecrate rheir Memory to ſuc- | places as on a Bed, and at the fame time to take 
ceeding Ages, wherein they may ſerve for Bizamples| pains and ſuffer Penury ; with many other Difficul- 
of Valour, and reap the Reward of true r. | ties which Cuſtom makerh eafic, and cannot be gor- 
Or to conclude, if we thirſt after the knowledge of | ren bur by Uſe and Practice. 
our own Fortune, and long » frees thee lad And thus at length I have brought a ſhallow Di(- 
Race which we have taken, which is the chiefeſt | courſe ro an abrupt end, wiſhing with greater Zeal 
matrer of conſequence in the uſe of Arms ; whar| of Aﬀection, than I am able with manifeſt Proof of 
berter Conjecture can be made, than to look into | Reaſon, ro demonſtrate the Neceflity that both theſe 
the Courie of former times, which have proceeded| = were by our Soldiers {o regarded, that neither 
from like Beginnings, and were continued with like! Practice might march in obſtinate blindneſs withour 
Means, and therefore not unlikely to fort unto like} learned Knowledge ; nor this again be entertained 


with an idle withour Practice : Bur thac 


gers, and accidents of rerrour, to learn to fear no- 


; 
| jj 
: 

: 


Ends. 

And now if it be demanded whether Reading or 
Practice have the firſt place in this Art, and ſerverh 
as a Foundation to the reſt of the Buildings ; let Ma- 
rics anſwer this Queſtion, who envying at the No- 


Saluft. de bility of Rome, ſairh thus, Qui poſtquam Conſules fats 
bells Jugw. ſunt, ata Majorum © Grecorum mulitaria precepta le- 


ere ceperint : homines prepoſters, nam legere quam fiers, 
: © ciferies re & ufo prius eft. Whereas ( faith 
he ) Reading ought to go before Praftice, { although it 
follow it in courſe of rime, for rhere is no ing, 


both of them may be reſpected as neceſlary parts ro 
make a compleat Nature ; wherein Knowledge, -as 
the Intelleual part, giverh Life and Spirit to the 
Action ; and Practice, as the material Subſtance, ma- 
kerh ir of a ſenſible Being, -and like a skilful Work- 
man ex the Excellency which Knowledge 
harh fore-conceived : Wiſhing no Man to deſpair of 
effeting that by Pratice which the Theorick/ of 
Knowledge commendeth. : For Cur deſperes numc poſſe 
fieri, quod jam toties falium oft ? 


THE 


_ —” 


$95.40 OE : «.- 


A 


Geographical INDEX 


OF 


All ſuch Places in Germany, France and 
Britain, as are mentioned by Czar. 


Colleted chiefly from Ortelius his T beſaurns Geograpbi- 


cs, and now very much enlarged and amended. 


A. 


Dbvaldubig ; So 'cis. read by Ful. 
Urſinus upon Ceſar, though other 
Copies in the ſame place have Aldu- 
aſdubis and Alduaſdalts, In Ptolemy is 
Dubis, and ſo it ought to be read inche 

t Epiſiles of Julian the Emperour, in- 
ſtead of Danubisr. Tis a River of France in Lionnois, 
now call'd le Doux, ſay Poldis and Marlianws. 

Iduatici, or Ituatici: Whoſe Merropolis (ac- 
cording to Ceſar) was Atuatuca ; rp *ATud.- 
x#]oy is found in Ptolemy, a Ciry of Tungri, 
and a Biſhop's Sce ; afrerwards tranflated ro Maeftricht 
on the Meuſe, from thence to Liege. Therefore che 
Atnuatici are the Leodienſes, or inhabicanrs of che 
Biſhoprick of Liege, 

Aedui, or Pedui , a People of Gallia Celtica, who 
dwelt about the River Lore, and were poſſe(s'd of 
the greareſt parr of the Dukedom of Burgundy. Their 
chief Town was Auguftodanum, now Autun. 

Igendicum, a Ciry of the Senones, now call'd Sens, 

Scholtaſts upon Ceſar have blundr'd exrreamly 
in their Expoſition hereof. 'Tis an Archbiſhop's 


See. 

Jleria, a Town of the Mandubjj in Gallia Celtica, call'd 
Aleſis by Paterculus, By Diodorws and Polyen. |. $. 
Strateg. "tis call'd Þ Auſſots en Burgogne. But Paradin 
ſays is now nothing remaining of ir, fave 2a 

* fainr reſemblance of the Name, Alize 3 with whom 

_ agrees Vigenerews. 

Illobroges ; Their chief Town was Vieme. The 
greater part of 'em are now ſubje& ro the Duke of 
Savoy, Tho' formerly the Sawvgards, were within 
the Maritime Alper, as appears by the Notitia Im» 


perry). 

Alpes, a long rat of Mountains, that divide Italy 
rom Germany and France, as it were with a Wall. 
Strabo ſays, they were ancicntly called Alpta, and 
Alpionia, Stephanus ſtiles them Alpeia and Alpetot ; 
Phavorins, Olpia, and in many places of Germany 
they are ſtill call'd Alpen, In Lycophron they ſeem 
ro be called Salpij, as Iſacivs upon him thinks. The 
Poers ſomerimes uſe Alpis in the Singular Number. 
Serapio Cap. de Reſina calls 'em Abax. For further 
Satisfation conſult Alciatus , in his Commentaries 
upon Tacitzs De Moriv, Germ. and Jofias Simler, 
De Alpibis, 


Amagetobzia: See ob2ia. 

Imbarri, a People 7 allia Celics, 2 part of the 
Hedut in the Dukedom of Burgundy, ſays Vigenerews. 
Imbiani, the inhabirancs of Amiens in Picardy ſo 
called. Ambianum or Amiens, according to Sigelbert 
was firſt called Sormmonobris, which we muſt not con- 
found with Samarobriva, which is a different Ciry, 

as appears out of Ceſar and Antoninas. 

Imbibarri, ſuppoſed by Orrelins to be a People of 
Aquitain. Baudrand ſays, they were a People of 
Gallia Celtica. 

Imbiliates, or Imbialites: They dwelc amongſt the 
Celte, in the leſſer Bretany , where is now the Dioceſs 

3 of Ls RP aff telgics 
mbivariti, a Peo Gala Belgica near Antwerp 
ſays Ortelius, miettis contradifted by Cluverius. 

Inartes a People mentioned by Ceſar, bordering 
on the Daci. us Vigenerens, ſays they are t 
Walachians, Servians and Bulgarians, 

Incalites, a Pcople of the Iſle of Britain. The Ir- 
habiranrs of a Place call'd Ankelut, by Glareans ; 
and by Cambden, The Hundred of Henley. 

Indes, che inhabicans of che Durchy of Anjon, ſo 
ram'd from a place call'd Andegauvi, or Angiers, a 


Biſhops See. 
Intuates: Se Nantuates. 
Iquitain : Auguſt divided ir into three great Pro- 


vinces. Prima Aquitania, whoſe Metropolis is Borges 3 
Secunda, whoſe Metropolis is Bourdeaut ; and Tertis, 
named alſo Novempopulania, whoſe chicf Town is 
Aix en Gutenne , the fame that Ceſar calls Aquitenis, 
circumſcribed by the Garonne, the Pyrenees and the 
Ocean: Now, even by thoſe of Aquitain, call'd 
Gaſcoigne, to diſtinguiſh ic from rhe reſt of the Pro- 
vince, The Limirs therefore of the Aquitania of 
a- are not ſo ſpacious as to make a third part of 
Gallia. 

Irar, a River of Gallia Narbonenſis, by Pliny and 
Virgil nam'd Araris. Paradin ſays, Thar ir is call'd 
Sangona, in Ammians Marcellinus, and there is alfo 
found in him Sawcomna, The Scoras of Polybizs ſeems 
ro be the ſame. *Tis now call's the Same. The Au- 
thor of a Book De fuminibus, - 'twas ancienrly 
call'd Brigulus, the Truth whereot depends upon the 
Credit of the Author. 

Irduenna, a very Large Wood, or Foreſt in Gallia 
Belgica, which till retains the Name of Ardennes. 

*D Frenicus. 


Ireniews calls ic Achterwalt, and khenanus Lutticherwalt, 
i. e. che Wood of che People of Liege. = 

Arecomici. They were of ewo ſorts; Yolce Arecomici, 
poſſeiſed of that Trat of Ground where now ſtand 
Nemours and Narbonne; and Arecomici Tefoſages , 
of that where now ſtands Tholouſe, 

Iremozica- Ceſar places the Cities thereof, in that 
part call'd Britannia Minor by Sigebert ; nam'd alſo 
Hermiona, by Rob. Cenalis, and vulgarly Bretaigne. 
Leland ſays that Armorica ſignifies upon the Sea in the 
Language of the Britains. Armorica was alſo named 
Letavia. 

Irverni, A People of the Celte, called Aroerni by 
Stephanus. From them Auvergne takes its Name. 
Itrebates, Whoſe Chief Town was Orgiacam, or 

Arras, in the Dukedom of Artois. 

varicum. 'Tis madneſs ro ſuppoſe it any other 
than Bourges. "Tis, as we ſaid before, the Metro- 
polis of Aquitania Prima, 

JAulerci- They are of four ſorrs; Aulerci Eburovices 
from whence Eurenx in Normandy takes its Name 5 
Aalerci Diablintres ; Aulerci Cenomanni, whence Mans 
rakes irs Name ; and Aulerci Brannovices, 

JAuſcii- Whoſe chief Town, Aix en Guienne, the Me- 
2 of Novempopulania or Gaſcoigne, is a Biſhop's 


e. 

Irona : A noted River, now call'd 4iſne, which riſing 
in the Dukedom of Berry, runs a long winding courle, 
and at laſt falls into the River { iſe, above Com- 
pregne. 


B. 


Parenis, A Wood in Germary, which, according 
ro Ceſar, divides the Cheruſct from the Sweeds. 
Althameris thinks tis Thuringerwalt, Some confound 
ir _ Sylua Hircynia and Martiana, i, ©. Schwartz 
walt. 

Batavia. By Ptolemy, Tacitus and Ceſar, 'tis a 
Councry of Lower Germany, at the Mouth of the 
Rhine, now improperly call'd Holland : For that part 
of Holland, which ſtretches ic ſelf like rwo Arms 
from Lobicum to the Ocean, berween the Rhine and 
the Waal, was anciently called Batavia, which till 
retains ſomeching of irs old name 3 being call'd Betaw 
by the Natives. Pliny, Dion, Ceſar and Tacitus call 
it an Iſland of rhe Batavi. *Tis call'd Battxa and 
Badua, by Aimointus. 

PTetlnz. A Pcople made mention of by Ceſar in the 
beginning of his Commentaries, inhabiting Gallia 
Belgica, near to the Sea Coaſts. 

Belgium. The Name of the Country of the Belge, 
and nor a City, as the Scholiaſts fooliſhly imagine. 
See a large deſcription hereof in Baudrand, and 
orhers. | 

Betlocaſſes, Uelocafſes, and Bajocaſſes, an an- 
cient People of the Country of Bajonne, whoſe chief 
Town is Bayeux, a Biſhop's See. 

Bellocaſſi, or Bellocafſes, The ſame with the 
Verocaſſes or Velocaſſes. Again, ſome will have 'em to 
be the Virgaſſins whoſe chicf Town is Giſors. Some 
place them 1n the fartheſt Parts of Gallta Armorica. 
And Marlianus makes a diſtin&ion, and ſays that the 
Bellocaſſi were of Gallia Celtica, and are now call'd 
Bajxenſes : Velicaſſes were of Gallia Belgica, and are 
thoſe that now hve abour Caſſel in Flanders. 

DBellovaci, They dwelt in Gallia Belgica, whence 
Beauvats. 

Bibzacte, The largeſt and moſt Populous Town of rhe 
Heduans, call'd Peauine by Orontizs« in his Tabula 
Galliz, and by Vigenereus z_ and Marliany ſays it re- 
rains rhe Name ſtill. * Twas ſomerimes called Julia, 
except it be a fault in Conſtantine's Panegyrick, 
where rowards the End, are theſe Words, Bibrafte 
gitdem huc uſque difta eft Julta. Petri Sanfto- Jultanus 
in his Burgundia, will have Bibratte, and Auguſte- 
dumum to be the ſame Place. Berray a* Autun, 

Cibzar. A Town of Gallia Belgir.1, bordering upon 
che Sueſſmes, now cali'd Brayi: a litle Town in 

Compagrnia. 


A. Geographical I N D E X. 


Bibzoci, (or which ſome read Bibrocaſſt.) 2a People 

of Britain, Glareanw calls the place where they dwelt 
Bibrogger 3 Cambden, The Hundred of Bray. 

Eigerrones. Inhabicanrs of chat part of Aquitain, 
call'ld Novempopulania : whence Brgorre their chief 
Town, now a Biſhop's See. 

Bituriges. There are rwo Sorts; The Cab1 Bituriger, 
now call'd Berri, in the Dutchy of Berry; and the 
Bituriges Vibiſci in the Balywick of the Bourdelois. 
Ceſar mentions only che Cub? whoſe chief Town was 
Avaricum, or Bourges. 

Boii, A People on the further ſide the Rhine: A 
parc of thoſe that rogether with the Helvetians in- 
vaded Gaul, and placed themſelves in the Territories 
of the Aidui by main Force, and are thought to 
have lived in chat part now call'd Bourbonnoss. Ceſar 
makes mention of E01a, tie name cf a Town, 

Bzannovices- An ancient People of Gallia Narbs. 
nenſis, inhabiting the Country call'd /a Maurienne, 
in the Dukedom of Savy. : 

B2atuſpantum, or Bzatuſpantium ; A Town 
in che Borders, berween the Bellovact, and the 
Ambiani, afterwards call'd Ceſaromagis, now Beauvais 
as moſt think, ſays Bandrand. 

Bzitain- 1f we may give credit to other Writers, 
"Twas lictle known in Cſar”s rinie, 1.orwithſtanding 
he deſcribes ir preiry exaQtly. Hence ſome have 
doubred whether thoſe Commentaries which give a 
Deſcription chereof were writ by him. Be ir as it 
will, under the Name Britain, the Ancients com- 
prehended all this grear Iſland 3 and the lefler cir- 
cumjacent ones, which are now divided into the 
Kingdoms of Ergiand and Scotland. 


C. 


Cabillonum. A&A Town cf the AZduans, according to 
Marlianus. Now Chalons ſur Saone. 

Cadetegs ; A Pcople of Gallia Celtica. 

Cadurci ; Ancient Inhabicants of Qzerct; their chief 
Town Cahors, a Biſhop's See, which retains (ome- 
thing of their Name. 

Czreſii, or Careti; A Pcople of Gallia Belgica; 
a par: of the Treviri, in the South part of the Dutchy 
of Luxembourg, in che Biſhoprick of Triers. 

Calctes: A People of Galiia Belgica, Strabo makes 
their Country exrend as far as the Mouth of the 
Sezne. Diveus makes their Country to have been 
that we now call Le Pais de Caulx, Turnebus ſays 
they poſſeſſed thar parr abour Diep and Honfleur, 
and thac they were called Caletenſes. 

Cantium: An Eaſtern Promontory of Britain, ac- 
cording to Strabo and Diodoris 5, now call'd Northfore- 
land. Ceſar calls all that parc of the Iſland which 
extends ir ſclf towards the Eaſt, Cantium; Beda, 
Cantiam; now Kent. In the Notitie Imperiz, "is 
nam'd Litus Saxonicum. 

Carnutes. Inhabicants of that Trat, now call'd 
Le pais de Chartrain, the chief Town whereof is 
Chartres, a Biſhop's See. 

Caſſii ; a Peopic of che Iſle of Britain: Whence 
Caſſerer in Glarcanus, and Caiſlow in Cambden. 

Catuaci, a parc of che Belge ſo call'd, near Namr, 
abour rhe meeting of the Save and the Mace. 

Caturiges: A People inhabicing rhe Alpes, in the 
Country of Ambrun. There chief Town is Ambrun, 
an Archbiſhop's Sce. 

Celtz; Who thele were is plain from the beginning 
of Ceſar's Firſt Book. Their Name 1 ſhall have oc. 
caſion to (peak of more largely in another place. 

Under this Name the Greeks comprehended both 
the Germans and Gauls. : 

Cenimagni, a People of Britain, called C:nman by 
Glareams, Cambden will have 'em to be the lame 
with the cent. 

Cenomanni, a People in the Princedem of Afain, 
whoſe chief Town is Mars, a Biſhop's See. 

Centrones, Neighbours co the Nervit, bur we ra- 
ther ſuſpeR ic ro be a falſe reading. Baudrand ſays 

they 


CRY SEO PASTE” 


; 
: 
[ 


they diwelc in Gallia Belgica, and were compre- 
hended amongſt the Morint. 

Cenrrones, Inhabirantrs of the Alpes, in le Pais de 
Tarantais, whoſe chief Town is Tarentum, an Arch- 
biſhop's $ee. 

Cherulci, ſo called by Trcirws, P aterculuys and Strabo ; 
Cheruſici by Ptolemy, and Cervecti by Vib. Sequeſter, 
A People of Germany divided from the Sweeds, by 
the Foreſt of Thuringerwalt. Suppoſed to be the 
Mansfielders by Scaliger : But H. Junius thinks they 
are the Lunenburghers. See Althamerus upon Ta- 
citus. 

Cimbzi, a People in the fartheſt Northern Parts of 
Germany, by us call'd Fatlanders, the ſame that Strabs. 
calls Cimmerit, Becanus alſo ſays they are called 
Cerberii by rhe Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes. 

Cocoſates, (or Cocoſſates Sexignani as Pliny calls'em) 
a People of Aquitain, in that parc now call d /e 
Bazadois. 

Condzufii,) (and Condruſones according to Vigenere- 
s) a People of Germany, or rather Brabant; 
whence Condrutz, in the Biſhoprick of Liege, whoſe 
Capital is Huy, upon the Maes, Molanus in the Life 
of S, Beregiſus calls ir Condoſtrum Auftraſe. 

Confluentes, or the Meetings of the Meuſe and the 
Rhine, in Gallia Belgica, nor far from Bormmel. 

Curioſolitz, Inhabicants of Armorica, now Bretaigne 
near the Sea. Marlitanus ſays they are call'd by 


many Coriſopetenſes. 
D. 


Decetia, a Ciry upon the Loyre with a Bridge, now 
nam'd Deciſe ſur Loire. 

Diablintes, or Diablintres. They were a part of 
the Celte fo call'd. Urſinus makes them the ſame 
with the Diablindi of Pliny. Villonauanus ſuppoſes 
them to be the Deaulite of Ptolemy, Marltanus ſays 
Leondoul! belonged ro them, which Becanws in his 
Atnatici calls Linter. Tis a Village of Brabant, up- 
on the River Gete. 

Durocottozum, now Rheims, an Archbiſhop's See ; 
the Metropolis of the Rhemti, or People of Rhetms. 
Duranium, a River. This River is nor mention'd in 
che Kighth Commentary, De Bell. Gall. though 
> ar in ſpeaking of Uxellodunum, which is 

ilt upon a high broken Rock adjoining ro the 
ſame, now call'd 1a Dordonne. Anciently 'twas cal d 
Duranics by Auſonics and Sidonis,, but afrerwards 
Dordonia by Gregory Turonenſis. The largeſt and 
moſt noble River of Aquitain, ncar the Garonne, 


E, 


Eburones, call'd alſo Aulerct Eburones Thev 
were a part of the Belge, and Triburaries of the 
Treviri, Dion names them Eburi. Their chiet Ciry 
was that which is now commonly call'd Liege. The 
Germans call it Laych and Luttich, 

Eburovices. Their chief Town was that now called 
Eureux, A People of Gallta Celtica, m the middle 
berween the Velocaſſes, Lexouit, Aulerct Dtablintres, 
and Carnutes. : 

Elaver. A River of the Celte in Awvergne, which 
Marliamss calls Allier, and Srdonii Elear. See Gabriel 
Stmeonis, in his Dialogues pris (OF ſpeculations. 

Eleutheri. The Word in the Greek imports theſe 
ro have been a Free People : and hence it 15 chat 1n 
Ceſar we meet with Eleuthert Sueſſnes,and Eleuthert 
Cadurct. 

Eluſates : Anciently their Biſhop's See was Elſa, 
now Le pais de Euſe in Gaſcatgne, Ste the Leltones 
Auſoniane of Foſeph Scaliger, where the Opinion of 
thoſe, who make the Eluſates and Foxenſes the ſame, 
is rejected. 

Oli. Baudrand ſays they were a parr of the Celte, 
in the Dukedom of Normandy, and their chief Town 
was that which is now call'd Seez. 
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G. 


Gabali. Ancient inhabicants of Givaudan, whoſe chief 
Town 1s now call'd Mende. *Tis an Epiſcopal See; 
attribured ro the Province of the Bitariges. They 
trifle who ſay they are now ſubje& to the Biſhoprick 

— * *” p 
alli, Who it is Ceſar means by *em, is appatenc 
trom the Beginning of his firſt Book of his OE 
taries De Bel. Gall. 

Garites, in Novempopulania, the Aquitania Tertia of 
Ceſar; 1n that part now call'd le Pais de Gaure. 

Garoceli, a People within the Alpes. Marlianus and 
Paradin place them in Mount Cenisz Vigenereus in 
the Valley of Mawienne. 

Garumna, A River dividing the Celte from thoſe 
of Aquitain, in Ptolemy nam'd Garyna, now Garonne. 
Ceſar calls ſuch as dwelt near it Garumni. 

Garumni, in Ceſar are ſuch as dwelc a long the 
River Garonne. 

Gebenna, and Gebennici Montes, are thoſe that divide 
thoſe ot Auvergne from the Heluiz. Ptolemy mentions 
Cemmenus Mons, now Mount Cevennes. 

Genabum: An Epiſcopal Ciry of the Aurelianois, 
in Ceſar's time attribuced to the Carnutes, now 
call'd Orleans. 

Geneva : A Ciry of the Allobroges near the Lake, 
Lemanum, or Lemans; by the Natives call'd Geneve, 
and by the Helvetians and Germans, Genff, 

Gergabia. Diftant about an hour from Clermont, a 
Biſhop's See in Auvergne, where ſome Ruines, and 
other Marks of the Ancient Ciry ſtill remain. The 
place is commonly call'd Gergovia, as 1 am inform'd 
by Friends. 

Gergovia 2330iozuim, is plainly ſuppoſiririous, in the 
Sevemrh Commentary, De Bell. Gall. For the Town 
of the Boz is 'nor named, that Vercingerorix derer- 
mined to demoliſh: and there are other places in 
Ceſar beſides this which are rather hinred ar, than 
named. Therefore the Bozi had no Town nam'd 
Gergovita. 

Germania: By the Natives nam'd Teatſchland, and 
by the French Allemagne. By the Engliſh, Germany. 

Gozduni : A Branch alſo of the Belge. Ortelius is 
of Opinion chat they dwelr about Ghent in 
Flanders. 

Gzudii ; A Brarch of the Belge, amongſt the 
Morini, in that part now call'd Le Quartzer de Bruges 
in Flanders. 

G2udii: Triburaries of the Neruii. Inhabirants of 
Launos fays Marlianus, of Bruges in Flanders ſays 
Becanus, of Lowain ſay others. 


H. 


ÞParutrs: People beyond the AKhine, brought by 
Artviſtus, into the Territories of the Hedwi and 
Sequant, 

Pelvetii, who, ſufficiently deſcribed by Ceſar. By 
—_— call'd Schweitzers, and by the French 
Suijſes. ; 

Belvii, or rather Elvii, People on the further ſie 
the Rhone, whoſe chief Town, being a Biſhop's 
See, 15 call'd Caſtrum by Vrvarius, now Viviers, the 
Metropolis of the Princedom of /7uarez. 

DHercynia ; A vaſt Wood in Germany, the Orcynia of 
Eratoſtheres, (ays the Scholiaſt upon Apollonins. *Tis 
call'd Orcyrtum by Ptolemy, Hercynins Saltus, and 
Hercyntum Nemus by Pliny, Rhellicanus 1n his Notes 
upon Ceſar (and Althamerus upon Tacitus to the ſame 
efte&) ipraks thus of it : Unam eandemgue eſſe 
ſHlvam weteram Bacenim, Martianam, Gabritam, Se- 
manam (y Hercyniam, Now it goes by ſeveral 
Names; as about Fribourg 'tis call'd Schartzwalt 3 
about #erdelberg, Odenwalt; about Wirtybourg, Stey- 
gerwalt , abour rhe River Lonne, near Coblentz, 
Weſterwalt; about Franch fort, Speſhars ; in the Con- 
fines of Saxony, within the Territories of Mansfreld, 

Aufſdem- 


Auffdem-Harts : Laſtly by the Thurlnglans, "tis calld 
Thuringerwalt , and by che Bohemians , Behemer- 
walt, 
Þibernia, an Iſland in the Main Ocean, by the Na- 
tives call'd Erin, by the Germans Irlandt. 
Pibernia, or rather Tbernia, Ivernia, or Jwverna, 
by che Englyb Ireland. SubjeRt to the King of 


Englind. 


Acciug Portis. Strabo ſays 'ris a Port of the 
Mwini, an ancienc People 1nhabiring the Sea Coaſts 
of Belgiam , bur he has alſo Irs; as It 
is in ſeveral Manuſcript Copies of Ceſar's Com- 
mentaries. Lloyd makes ir appear to be the ſame 
with thac now call'd Calais ; which Ciry (as ſays 
P. Oud:gerft in his Annals of Flanders) is lometimes 
in the Common Diale& call'd Perreſſe. Some there 
are who' think St. Omers to have been the Portus 
fccius of Old 3, led thereco parcly from che firuarion 
of rhe , which being very low, yer the Shote 
roſe very high abour it, and ic had anciently a very 
Capacious Harbour 3 and partly from the Ancienc 
Name thereof, Sithieu, as much as to ſay, Sinus 
Ithii, Add co rheſe the Diſtance, which 1s, to the 

; neareſt part of the Britiſþ Continent - from chis 
Town, exaatly CCCXX Stadia, which is the Di- 
ſtance Strabo atrribures to it: For CCCXX Stadia 

make juſt XII French Leagues, which is the 
| - Diſtance. ' 'Coſar makes jr Thirry Thou- 


| Portus Britannicus Morinorum. For further SatisfaQion 
ſee the Learned! Mr. 'Edmund Gibſon's Portus Iccins 


Iliuſtratus, lately Publiſhed. 
Aura, and Jar Moms, now Le Mint Jwra, in 


the Confines of Burgund). 
;* L 


Latohziges, Borders upon the Helvetians. In- 

of rhar parr now called Le Briſgaw, beyond 
the Rhine, 

Lemanus, A Lake of the Helvetians, by Ptolemy 
call'd Limene, and in the Icinerary of Antoninus *ris 
namn'd Lauſonizs. The French now call ic Lac de 
Loſanne, and de Geneve, and the Germans Genf- 
er- = 

6, : In the Prima Aquitania of Ceſar now 
call'd Limeſin, whoſe chicf Town, being a Biſhop's 
See, is called in Latin Ratiaſlum, now Limo- 
£e2- p X 

Lepontii, a People of Rhetia of the Helvetians 
according to Strabo, in whoſe Country Caſar ſays 
the Rhine begins its Courſe. In Scadus, Rhimwalder 
are thoſe that dwell on the very Top of the Alpes. 
Pliny the Vibit who live about the Head of 
the Rhoſne , Lepontii, Marlianus. thinks they 
may perhaps be thoſe now called Sujtenſes. 

Levaci : Among the Belge or Low-Dutch, in Brabant, 
in the Biſhoprick of Liege, Four Miles from Louvain, 
about Leewe. 

Leuci, Low-Dutchmen. Prolemy calls their City 
Tullum, as does alſo Antoninus in his Icinerary ; 
which is the Tow! in the Dukedom of Lorrain, of 
Marlianus and Diveus, 

Lexovii, or Lexobii: A Branch of the Celts, Inha- 
biranes of Liſze«x, in che Durchy of Normandy, ac- 
cording to Marlianus and Vinetus. 

Ligeris and Liger, a great River of the Celte, 
now called Loire. 

Limonum, a Town between Xaines and Poittou 


menrion'd in the Eighth Book of Ceſar's Commen- 
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Unknown both to Ptolemy and 


raries . De Bell. Gall. 

_ p h n 2 I called 
ingones, a part of the Cele, it Ptolemy call 
Langones. Coy Turonenſis calls their chief Town 
Urbs Lingonica, row Langres, qd, 

Lutetia, A Town of the Pariſcans in the Iſle of Paris, 
now the Royal Seat. In Ptolemy "tis Lucotecig,. and 
in Fulianus his Miſopogonus, Leucetla, 


M, 


Dagetrobia, a Ciry of the Celts : Unknown, ſays 
Scal, Buc Eliſha Cole renders it Mont Belliard, which 
is very likely, 

Pandubii, a parr ofthe Celte, whoſe chief Town was 
Ale*ia, now Aliſe, in the Dutchy of Burgundy, as 
Marlianns thinks. 

Parcomanni, .a people of Germany, who invaded 
Gaul under 4Ariniſtas. Their chicf Town is now 
called Merbern by Dubratius and others. = 

Patilco, a Ciry of the Hednans, upon the Saone, now 
Maſcon. 

trona, a River of France, which divides the Ce!- 
te from che Belge, now called Marne, 

Pediomatrices, a part of the Be/ge, whom Rhenanu 
calls Weſtreicher, {heir Metropolis is Metz, in the 
Dukedom of Lorrain. 

Denapii, a Maritime People in Brabant. Their chief 
Town 1s pow called Keſſel upon the Maeſe. 

WBetioſedum, thrice ſo called by Ceſar 3 afrerwards 

named Melodunum, now Melun. 

Petioſedum, or Zeſedum, near Sequana; which Mar- 


 {lianw incerprets Corbeil. 

Pona, a berween England and Ireland, "Tis 
doubted whether ir. be that iu che mid-way between 
'em (where Ceſar alſo places ir) which che Natives 
call Menav, and che Engliſh, Man: Or that which-is 
near England, and was cated Hon, by che Engliſh now 
called Angleſey. 

Dozini. "Their chief Tow was Taroana, a Biſhop's 
See, levelld wich the Ground : But Terowane $ 
up the Name. | 

WPozini, Belgians, whom Marlians and others poinc 
at in Teroanne, and Brvillus 1n Monflrevil. 

Dola, a famous River of Gallia Belgica, by the Frerch 
- wg Meuſe, and by the Germans, Maes, or 
Maaje. 


N. 


Nannetes, or Namnetes : NawnTes in Ptolemy: 
Whole chief Towa being a Biſhop's See, was Condiue- 
num, now Nants. 

Nantuates, 2 Pcople ng the Veragri, andinthe 
Confines'of the Terricory of Geneve, upon the Banks 
of the Lake Lemani, They blunder wocſully, 
who take the Monaſtery of Nantus berween Lyons 
and Geneva, to be the place of the Nantuates; for 
they are different Countries. Nor ought we from 
a liccle Similitude of Names, preſently, hand ©6- 
ver head, declare in favour of cur own Opini- 


on, 

Narhbo, the chief Ciry of a Roman Province, whence 
Gallia Narbonenſis ; now Nan bonne, 

Nemetes, a peayple upon the Rhine, whom Rhenanus 
and others cake to be choſe of Sprers, whete is an 
Imperial Chamber. 

Nemetceenna, a Town of the Pelge, the ſame with 
Nemetocerna of Baudrand, which he from Cluvering, 
Sanſon, and others, takes to be Arras, 

Nervii. ſome rake 'em ro be the Inhabitanrs of 
Tournay ; though Ceſar ſeems to place 'em beyond 
their Confines. Bauarand and others rake *'em to 
have been the Inhabitants of Batoy in Hat- 
nanlt, 


N otio- 


S , People of the 'Secanda Aquitania, 
whoſe Biſhop's See 1s Aginnum, now Agen, All have 
been hitherto moſt abominably miſtaken who took 
'em for thoſe of Montpelier, as if Caſar had ever made 
War upon the Province of Narbonne : They are on- 
ly miſtaken abourc ſeven Days Journey, which can- 
not be leſs than 140 Miles, reckoning bur 2o Mile a 
day. 

Nozices, and Mozica Urbs, in Germany ; perhaps 
che ſame we now call Norinberg, and Noringbers, 
the Inhabirants whereof might anciently be call'd 
Norices. 

Noviodunum of the Heduans, a City of the Never- 
nos, asitis in the MS. Notitia, *Tis a Biſhop's See, 
now call'd Nevers. 

Noviodunum of the Belze, a Biſhop's See, 
now named Noon, in Latin Neviomagus. In the 
Synods and Geſfta Francorum 'tis ſtyled Novicmum, 
whence the new French name is hammer'd. As from 
Rigomagus, Riomum, now Riom ; and from Rotoma- 
guns, Rotomum, and now Ronen. 

Noviodunum, Bitrigum, a Ciry in Gallia Aquitanica, 
che ſame, as Vigenerens ſuppoſes, with that we now 
call Neufuy ſous Baranjon, filreen Miles from 
Bourges. 


Nitiobzige 


O. 


Deelum : Ceſar and Strabo make it ro be a Town in 
the Alpes, which Villanovanus and Varrerius call Oulx ; 

. the Italians ;, Ours Simlerus, Iſelles ; Vignerew, Eſelles ; 
Marlianas, Novaleſia, and Caſlilioneus, Chielano, tho 
falſly, ſays Varrerius. Scudus learnedly ſhows, that 
*cis not the ſame with the Oſcella of Prolemy, which 
he s among the Lepontiz. 

k1d) US, a Town of the Veragri, call'd St. Mau- 
rice : Now, ſays Marlianus, Martenach, 

Dfiſmi, or rather 0/iſmii, the ſame that Pitheus up- 
on Strabo calls Timit and Siſmit, a People upon the 
Britiſh Coaſt, Inhabitants of a place call'd Landrignet, 
ſays Cenalis. 


Pzmani, a branch of the Belge , who dwelt to- 
wards the Maeſe amongſt the Eburones. 

Parifii, a People upon the Seyne, in the Iſle of 
France, whoſe _ hae wy is Parks. 
etrogozii, in the Secunda Aquitania, Inhabirants © 

Petrogoz Their City 1s Epiſcopal, divided into rwo 
Parts, the City and Town, anciently call'd Veſuna. 
The City takes irs Name from the People, and is cal- 
led Perigaenx. 

Pictones, in the Secunda Aquitania, now call'd the 
Country of Poifiou, which extends it ſelf a long 
way, and has a City which is a Biſhop's See, an- 
ciently called Anguſtoritum , now Poifters, a very 
large and moſt flouriſhing City. 

Pleumofii, a branch of che Belge, berween the Ner- 
vii, Attrebates, and Gorduni, in the Dioceſs of Towr- 
ray in French Flanders. 

Pzeciani, ln Novempopulania, or Gaſcoign, about Pre- 
cins. 

P;zovincia Romanorum, or the Roman Province, is 
char part of France call'd Gallia Narbonenſts, and 
in part retains the old Name, being till call'd Pro- 
dence. 

Pyrenzi, and Pyreneus Saltus, very high Mountains 
which ſeparate France from Spain, by the Spani- 

Bur they have 


ards commonly called Los Pyrenevs. 
divers names in diyers places. 
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Rauraci, a People upon the Rhine, Neighbours to 
the Helvetians, in Scudus called Baſler, i. e. Inhabi- 
rants of the Territories of Baſil. 

Rhedones, a part of the Aquitanians or Britons, Their 
chief Town being Epiicopal, was anciencly called 
Condate, now Rennes. 

Rhemi : Their chief Town is an Archbiſhop's Sce ; 
anciently called Durocottorum, now Rheims. 

Rhenus, Rhene, or Rhine, a moſt famous River 
which ſeparates Gallia trom Germany: In the Ger- 
man Diale& Rhyn. 

Rhodanus, or vulgarly Rhoſne, a noted River of 
France, dividing the Provincia Romanorum,or Provence, 
from the Celte. 

Ruteni, in the Prima Aquitania , about Rovergne, 
whoſe chief Town was anciently called Segodunum 
now Khodes. 


S. 


Sabis, a River of Gallia Belgica, which runs into the 
Maes ; now called the Sambre. 

Samarobziva, now Amiens, an Epiſcopal City of the 
Ambiani. Many have made a great ſpurrer abour*- 
this Word to no purpoſe. | 
antones, in the Secunda Aquitania in the Govern- 
ment of LFaintongez whoſe chief Town being a 
Biſhop's Sce, was anciently called Mediolanum, now 
Xaintler. 

Scaldis, the Tabada of Ptolemy; a River of Gal- 
lie Belgica, which 1fill retains ics Latin Name. 
The Germans call it Schelt, and the French, [E/. 
cault. 

Seduni, a Pcople of France bordering upon the Alpes ; 
the upper Vallos. Their Metropolis was call'd Se- 
dunum, in the Savoy Diale&t Sion, in the German, Sit- 
ten, 

Seduci, a People amongſt the Germans, in Francs- 
nia, 

Segni, a People of the Belge, berween the Ebu- 
rones and Treviri, in the Biſhoprick of Liege. 

Segontiaci, A People of Bretaign, ſays Glareanus, pla- 
cing them at a place called Sengerer. Bur Cam 
thinks they dwelr amongſt the Belg<in thar part now 
called Holeſchor. 

Seguliani, Inhabirants of the Country now called 
Le pais de Fores, They had two chiet Towns ; one 
named Forum Seguſianorum, now Fours en Fores, or 
vulgarly Fores, as much as to ſay Foreſes, that is 
Forenſes : The other was Rodumna, now Rowan, a 
very famous Town upon the Loyre. Ptolemy places, 
very ill, Lyons among the Seguſiant, 

Senones, Sec Agendicum. 

Sequana , in Strabo Sequanus, a great River di- 
viding the Celte from che Belge; now called 
Seyne. 

Sequani, Inhabicants of the Franche Comte, whoſe 
Metropolis was called Vijontro, now Beſs s © 
Royal Ciry beyond the Territories of che Dutchy 
of Burgundy. 

Seſuvii, Ancient Inhabitants of Bretaigne. 

Sibutzates, in Baudrand Sibuzates, ancient Inhabi- 
rans Of Novempopulania, or Gaſcoigne. 

Sicambzi, a People of Gallia Belgica, They ſeem 

to have been the ancient Inhabirancs of the 

Dukedom of Guelderland ( ſays Marlianus_) be- 

eween the Maes and the Rhine. But in Prolemy 

(who calls them Syngambri ) they are placed on 

the further fide of the Rhine, with whom agrees 

Suetonius in the Life of Auguſtus. Some will 

have them to have been the Inhabitants of the 

Earldom of Zutphen, Strabo calls them Sugam- 
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bri, az do feveral ancient Copies. Junins im his tionof Zun dreyen Buchen, which ſcems to haye ſome 

Batavia thinks that the Town Sigis}, the Caſtle Afﬀiniry with the Word Tribocct. 

of Sigenburch, and the Monaſtery of Sigenberch {rinobantes, or Trinovantes, a People of Eng- 

in the County of Bergen, retain ſomething of their land, are thoſe, according to Leland and Lloyd, that 

Name. dwell now about London. Nevillims aſcribes to them 
Sotiates, Inhabiranrs of Gaſcoigne, now called Sots, Eſſex and Middleſex. 

Their chief Town is buile upon a high Kill in fulingi, thoſe of the Celte that bordered u 

the Patrimony of the Metropolitical Church of the Aelvetii. Marlianus and Rhellicanus think 

Aquitain. are thoſe by the Germans called Lothringers, and by 
SucfCones, Inhabirants of &oiſſons. Their Ciry the French, Lorrainois. Scudus makes mention of 

being Epiſcopal, is in Latin called Auguſt« Sueſ- Stulingen and Nellenburg, as taking name from them. 

ſonum. Turones : Whoſe chief Ciry, being Archiepiſcopal, 
Suevi, Poſſeſſors anciencly of the 'greareſt parc js Tows, In Prolemy there is a falſe reading of 

of Germany 3 yer their Country was but little TyugeTo for Tugor, 

known in Ceſar's time. And choſe that now 1n- 

habit Swaben, are wichout doubt a branch of the an- 

cient Sue. V. 


T. Uangiones, a People of Germary upon the Rhine. 

By Rhenanus and Litchtenavims, called Wormiſcher 

Biſthumb ; which Pirchaymerus gainſays, ſuppoſing 

Tamefis, the 7amiſſe of Ptolemy ; a very large them to be the Inhabirants of Spier, and the Ne- 

and commodious River of England ; which the Na- metes, thoſe of Worms. Bur Sigebertus Gemblacenſis, 

tives write Thames, but pronounce Tems : 'Tis the who writ above a hundred Years ago, calls Worms 

Port of London. the Ciry of the Vangiones 3 and Joannes Heroldus 

 arbelli, a People in the furcheſt part of Gaſcorgne gathers from an old Inſcription there, that Worms 
upon the Banks of the Aturis. They have two wasanciently called Specula YVangionum. 

Epiſcopal Cirfes , Acqs, in Latin Aque Tarbelti- Ubii, a People of Germazy, called alſo by Tacitus, 

ce, which is not to be confounded with Tarba 1n Agrippinenſes, from the place now called Colonia A- 

the Government of Bigorre in Gaſcoigne ; and Bay- grippina. Ubich a Village iv the Country of Fuliers 

onne. See the Lefiones Auſoniane of Foſeph Sca= perhaps ſtill retains their Name, 

liger. Uelauni, and Pags Velaunus, now le pais de Velai : 

Taruſates, Inhabitants of the Aquitania Ceſaris : Their chief Town 1s now called Le Puy- 

Some rake them to have inhabired about Turſa, Ueliaunodunum , a Town of the Senones. If we 
a Biſhop's See in the Province of the Auſciiz may belieye Cenalis, *tis that we now call Auxerre, 
Though there really be no ſuch place, nor a- Vigenereus, thinks 'tis Chaſteaxlandon, and others that 
=; Biſhoprick of char name in all Gaſcoigne. "cis Villeneuf in Lorratn. 

urſan indeed is a Town in the Territories Uelocafſes. See Bellocaſſes. 

of rhe Labretii : Bur how they will inferr Ueneti, ay of the ancient Britons, whence Vannes 
that it took name from the Tarwſater, I cannot in the lefſer Bretany, 

ſee. Aeragri, whoſe chief Town was Ofodornus, now 

Taurentum, a Town in the Secunda Provincia Mcrtenach, as ſome ihink, a People between the 
Narbonneſis, of which we have nothing certain, Rhoſne and the Alpes, 

They that take ir for Telonum or Toulon have not Uerbi , a Village of the Helvetians, in Gallia 
confidered che Antiquity thereof. Lugdunenſis, called alſo Urbigenus, and Urba, by An- 

Tecolages : Theſe were a People of Germany, toninus. 
according ro Ceſar ( though there were a Peo- Meromandui. Ptolemy in his Martyrologium calls their 
ple of this Name in Gau/) about that place chief Town Auguſta Veromanduarum, now St. Quintin 
which is now called the Foreſt of Schwartzwalr. en Vermandoi, 

Rhenanws thinks they dwelt on the Banks of the Ueſontio : The chief Town of the S:quani. See Se- 
Neckar, where there ſtill remains an old Caſtle guanj. 
named Teck, Urſinus upon Ceſar reads Volce for Ultenna, a City of the Allobroger, upon the Rhyſne, 
Tefoſages : And others, not without ground, Yolce ſubje@& ro the Meduli, a People of Aquitain : Now 
Tetinſages. Vienne, 

Aenchtheri ; by others Thenchteri ; by Appian, Tan- UInelli, a People of Gallia Celtica, abour le Coutantin 
chart ; by Plutarch, Tenterides 5 and by Ptolemy, in lower Normandy. 

Tingri, a People of Germany, Willichius takes them Uocates, an ancient People of _ in that part 
ro be thoſe that now inhabic along the Khine now called le Captalar de Bruch , ſays Brietius. 
and the Lon, where there are abundance of Faſ- Uocontii- They had two Epiſcopal Towns ; the 
fians, and ſome French, H. Funius takes them to one named Dra Veocontiorum, now Die in Dauphine ; 
be thoſe in and about Drente, from the Similicude the other Vaſio Vocontiorum, now Vaiſon in Pro- 
of Names, Vence. 

Tigurinus Pagus : The chief Town and Ciry Qogeſus, a Mountain upon the Confines of the Ter- 
whereof was Aventicum, now Avenches, as appears ritory of Langres, where is the Head of the 
by an old Inſcrip:ion at Avenches, viz. G E N. Maes, Vinetus calls it Mont de Faucille. 

PAGE TIGOR. 1. <. G:1rto Pagt Tigortini « Colcz. See Arecomici. 
And in another Inſcription che Ciry is called Aven-= Ufipetes, a People of Germany, which Plutarch in 
ticum Helveriorum. the Life of Julius calls Huſipass. Rhellicanu places 

Tololates , the People in Narbzmos, who till them berween the Rhine and the Mountains of 
rerain the Name of Tholouſtans, or People of Tho- Heſſe in that place now called Hochrug. Willichius 
loyſe. thinks theſe Uſipetes are the ſame with the Uſipir 

Treviri in Ceſar, Tribori in Ptolemy, and Triberi in of Tacitus, the Viſpii of Ptolemy, and the Syſipetes 
the Book De Not. Imp. a People of Gallia Belgica, of Appian. Yer Uſipii and Uſipetes in Tacitus are 
which you may now call Trieriſche, from cheir Me- different People. The Nuſipi of Strabo, H. Junius 
rropolis Triers. in his Batavia, nolens wolens, will have to be the 

Triboces : So Ceſar : Ptolemy, Triboeci. A People of Inhabirants of the place we now call Zutphen. He 
Germany, whom Rhenanus calls Strasbourghers from ſhows in his Tables, that che Viſpit of Prolemy differ 
their Metropolis. In Oſwa/d che Miller there is men- from theſe. 

Wahalis, 
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Wahalis, or Walis, a River of the Batavi, a 
Branch of the Rhine, now called Waal. Tacitus 
ſpeaks of a River named Nabalia, but ſome Co- 
pies read Vahalis in that very place. 

Urellodunum, a Town firuate on a ragged Rock 
which hangs over the Derdonne in the Territories 
of the Cadurci, a People of the Prima Agquitania. 
The Natives ſtill call it la Puech 4Uſſoldun, that is, 
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Pedium Uxellodani. There are many pieces of old 
Coyns daily dug up there, and ſome Monuments 
of great Antiquity are ſtill remaining. The Spring 
or Well that 1s mentioned by Ceſar in the Eighth 
Book of his Commentaries in the Siege of this 
place, 1s ſtill ſhown by the Country People, being 
remarkable for the Town's holding out ſo long 
by means thereof, againſt the urmoſt Efforts of Ce- 
ſar's Army. The Opinion of thoſe is ro be re- 
jected as ridiculous, who take it for Cadenac, See 
Durantum. 


The Ancient Names of ſome Cities and Places in Spain, 
with the Modern Names thereof. 


Nas fl. Guadiana. 
Aſtures, Aſturia. 
Bzcica, El reyno de Granata. 
Bzris fl. Guadalchibir. 
Baleares, major, & minor. 
Barcinon, Barcelona. 
Czſarea Auguſta, Saragoſa. 
Caſtilon, Caftighia. 
Calpe, Gibralter. 
Cinga fl. Rings. 
Cartheia, Tariffa: 
Corduba, Cordova. 


Carpentani montes, I monti de Segovie. . 


Calleci, Gallecia. 
Derthoſa, Tortoſa. 
Durias fl. EI Doro. 
Emporiz, Emporius. 
Ebuſus, Eviza. 
Girunda, Girona. 


Hiberus fl. Hibero. 

Hiſpalis, Sibilia. 

Terda, Lerida. 

Malaca, Malaca. 

Numanria, Sora. 

Nerium promontorium, S. Maria de finibus terre. 
Oſcenſes, Oſca- 

Olifippo, Lisbona. 

Ophiuſa, Frumentara. 

Pompeiopolis, Pampeluna en Navarra, 
Rhoda 


, Roſes. 


Saguntum, Mn vedro. 

Sicoris, fl. EI Segro. 

Sercbum, Satrva. 

Sacrum promontorium, Capo S, Vincentio. 
Tartaco, Arragon. 

Tagus fl. El Tags. 

Turderani, Andaluſia. 

Valentia, Valenza. 
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BOOKS Printed for M. Gilliflower at the Spread- 
F agle in VWeſtminſter-Hall. 


H4 E Compleat Gardner : Or, DireQions for 

[ Culrivaring and right Ordering of Fruit-Gar- 

: dens and Kicchen-Gardens: Wirth divers Re- 

fle&ions on ſeveral Parts of Husbandry. In Six Books. 

By the famous Monfieur De La Qumrinye, chief Dire- 

Ror of all the Gardens of the French King, To which 

is added, his Treatiſe cf Orange Trees, with the rai- 

ſing of Melons, omicted in the French Editions. Made 

Engliſh by Jobn Evehn Eſquire, illuftrated with Copper 
Places. 


The Fables of Aop, and other Mythologifts ; with 
Morals and RefleRions. By Sir Roger L'Eſtrange. 


Cabala, five Scrinia Sacra : Myſteries of State and 
Government, in Letters of Illuſtrious Ferſons, ard 
Great Miniſters of State, as well Foreign as Domeſtick, 
in the Reigns of King Henry VIII. Queen Elizaberh,King 
Zames, and King Charles. Wherein ſuch Secrets of 
Empire, and Publick Afﬀairs, as were then in Agiration, 
are clearly repreſented ; and many remarkable Paſſages 
faichfully colleted. To which is added, in this Third 
Edition, A Second Parr, conſiſting of a choice Colle- 
ion of Original Letters and Nggotiations, never be- 
fore Publiſhed. With Two exa@ Tables to each Part; 
the One of the Letters, and rhe other of the moſt Re- 
mar kable Occurrences. 


_ Eſſays of Michael Signieur de Montaigne : With Mar- 
ginal Notes, and Quotations of the cited Authors. Made 
Engliſh by Charles Cotton Eſq; 


The Hiſtory of Scotland, from the Year 1423, until 
the Year 1542- containing the Lives and Reigns of 
Fames I, IT, TI, IV, ard V. With ſeveral Memorials 
of Srate, during the Reigns of Zames VI. and Charles 1. 
By William Drummond. With a Prefatory Introdu- 
&ion, raken our of the Records of thar Nation : By 
Mr, Hall of Gray's Inn, The Second Edition. 


An lntroduRtion to the Hiſtory of all the Principal 
Kingdoms ai. d Scates in Ewe. Writceu Originally in 
High-Dutch by S. P»ffendorff, Counſcllour and Hiſtorio- 
= ro the King of Sweden, and Duke of Branden- 

gb. Now compared with the Latin and French Edi- 
tions: And from all faichfully made Engliſh. Wirth the 
Addition of Chronological and other Notes in the Mar- 


gin. 


Anglie Notitia : Or, The Preſent State of England : 
With divers Remarks upon the ancient State thereof. 
By Edward Chamberlayne, DoRor of Laws. The Eigh- 
reencth Edition, with great Additions and Improve- 
mencs. In Three Parts. 


The Roman Hiſtory, from the building of the City, 


ro the perfe& Settlement of the Empire by Auguſtus 
Ceſar : Containing the ſpace of 527 Years. Defign'd 
as well for the Underſtanding of the Roman Authors 
as the Roman Aﬀairs, By Laurence Eachard, A. M. 
of Chriſt-Colledge in Cambridge. 


The Life of the Famous Cardinal-Duke de Richlien, 
Principal Miniſter of State ro Lewis XII. In Two 
Volumes, 


The Preſent State of Perſia : With a faithful Ac- 
count of the Manners, Religion, and Government of 
that People. By Monſieur Sanſon, A Miſſionary from 
the French King, Adorn'd with Figures. Done into 


Engliſh. 


The Preſent State of the Empire of. Morocco; where- 
in the Siruation of the Country, the Manners, Cu- _ 
ſtoms, Government, Religion, and Politicks of thar 
People are fully deſcribed. By Monfieur De St. Olon, 
the French King's Ambaſſador art the Court of Morocco. 
To which is added, Audiences given by the Em- 
perour, with the Anſwers. Adorn'd with Sculp- 
rures. 


An IntroduQion ro the Hiſtory of the Chief King- 
doms and States of Exrape, Written Originally in 
High Dutch, by Samuel Puffendorph, Councellor and 
Hiſtoriographer ro the King of Sweden and Duke of 
Brandenburgh, Afﬀcerwards tranſlated into Latin ; from 
thence into Frerch ; and now compared with all, and 
made Engliſh. 


Kalen1arium Hortenſe : Or, the Gard'aer's Almanack, 
dire&ing what he is ro do monthly throughout the Year. 
Ard what Fruits and Flowers are in Prime. To 
which is now added in this Eighth Edition, a new 
Conſervatory, or Green-Houſe. With many other 
uſeful Additions. By FJobn Evehn Eſq; Fellow of the 
Royal Socrety. 


The Fifreen Comforts of Raſh and Inronfiderate 
Marriage : Or, Sele& Animadverfions upon the Miſ- 
carriages of a Wedded State, Done our of French. 
The Fourth Edition, with the Addition of Three 
Comforts. 


Moral Maxims and Reflegions. In Fo'r Parts. 
Written in French by the Duke of Rochefoucaul,, Now 
made Engliſh. 


Arcana Aulica : Or, Walſingham's Manual of Fru- 
dential Maxims for the States-Man and Courtier. To 
which is added, Fragmenta Regal:a : Or, Obſervati- 


ons on Queen Elizabeth, herTimes, and Favourites. By 
Sir Robert Naunton. 


The 


lf 


if 


The Summ of the Firſt Book of GCzlar's Commentaries : 


with Obſervations upon the ſame, diſcovering the excel. 


lency of Czlar's Militia, 


The Argument. 


N this Firſt Book are contained the ſpecialities of two great Wars, begun 
and ended both in a Summer : The firſt, between Ceſar and the Helveti; : 
The ſecond between him and Arioviſius King. of the Germans, The Hiſtory 
of the Helvetiars may be reduced to three principal Heads : Under the firſt, 
arethe reaſons that moved the Helvetians to entertain ſo deſperate an Expedi- 


tion, and the Preparation which they made for the ſame. 


The ſecond con- 


taineth their Defeat by Ceſar : And the third, their return into their Coun- 
try. That of Arioviſius divideth it ſelf into two Parts: The firſt giveth the 
Cauſes that induced Ceſar to undertake that War : The ſecond intreateth of 
the War it ſelf, and particularly deſcribeth Arioviſtus's Overthrow. 


CHAP. I 


Gallia deſcribed : The Helvetians diſlike their Na- 
ive Seat, and und to themſelves larger 
erritories in t es; of Galia. Orge- 
torix feedeth this Humour, for his own ad- 
vantage. 


ALLIA s all divided into three Parts ; 
whereof the Belges do Inhabit one, 
the Aquiranes another, and thoſe which 
they call Celtes, and we Galls a third: 
All theſe do differ each from others in 

Manners, Language, and in Laws. The River 
Garun doth ſeparate the Galls from the Aquitanes, 
and Marne and Seine do bound them from the Belges. 
Of theſe the Belges are moſt Warlike ; as furtheſt off 
the civility and politure of the Province, and leſs fre- 
quented with Merchants, or acquainted with ſuch 
things as are by them imported to effeminate Mens 
Minds ; as likewiſe being ſited next to the Ger- 
mans beyond the Rhine, with whom they have con- 
tinual Wars. For which cauſe alſo the Helve- 
tians do excel the reſt of the Galls in Deeds of Arms, 
being in daily Conflicts with the Germans, for 
defence of their own Territories, or by invading theirs. 
The part inhabited by the Galls, beginneth at the 
River Rhone, and x bounded with Garun, the Ocean, 
and the confines of the Belges ; and reaching alſo to 
the Rhine, as a Limit from the Sequans and Hel- 
yetians, it ſtretched Northward. The Belges take 
their beginning at the extreme Confines of Gallia, 
and Inhabit the Country which lieth along the lower 
part of the Rhine, trindling to the North, and to 
the Eaſt. Aquitania Teh it ſelf between the 


rea 
River Garun and the Peat Hills, and butteth 
upon the Spaniſh Ocean, between the Weſt and the 
North. 
Amongſt the Helvetians, Orgetorix did far ex- 
ceed all others, both for Noble Deſcent and ſtore of 
Trerſure : And when M. Meſſala, and M. Piſo were 


Conſuls, being ſtirred up with the deſire of a Kings 
dom, he moved the Nobility to a Commotion ; per- 
ſmading the State to go out of their Confines with their 
whole Pawer : As an eafie matter for them, that ex- 
celled all other in Valour and Proweſs, to ſeize upon 
the Empire of all Gallia. To which he did the ra- 
ther perſwade them, for _ that the Helvetians were 
on every ſide ſhut up, by the Strength and Nature of 
the Place wherein they dwelt ; on the one ſide, with 
the, depth and breadth of the River Rhine, which 
divideth their Country from the Germans ; on the 
other fide, with the bigh ridge of the Hill Jura, 
which runneth between them and the Sequans ; and 
on the third part they were flanked with the Lakg 
Lemanus, and the River Rhone, parting their Ter 
ritories from our Province. 

Hence it happened, that being thus ſtraightned, 
they could not eaſily enlarge themſelves, or make War 
upon the bordering Countries : And thereupon, being 
Men wholly bent to Arms and War, were much grie- 
ved, as having too little Elbow-Room for their multi= 
tude of People, arid the renown they had got of their 
Valour ; their whole Country containing but 240 
Mules in length, and 180 in breadth. Spurred on 
with theſe Inducements, and moved ſpecially with the 
Authority of Orgetorix, they reſolved to make Pro» 
viſion of ſuch things as were requiſite for their Expes 
dition, bought great numbers of Carrs and Herſes, 
for Carriages ; ſowed much Tillage, that they might 
have plenty of Corn in their Fourney ; made Peace 
and Amity with the confining Countries, 


perfetting and ſupply of which things, they took Two 


Tears to be ſufficient ; and in the third, enatted ter i 
LE , - - "wa" © populos co 
their ſetting forward by a ſolemn Law, aſſigning Or oy 


getorix to give order for that which remained. 
The Firſh OBSERVATION. 


E that will examine this Expedition of the 

Helvetians, by the tranſ{migrations and flirs 

tings of other Nations, ſhall * find ſome unexam- 
E : 


pled 


For #be Curandum 


tz 


\ 


\s 6 


Obſervations upon Cxsan's 


_ pled Particularities in the-courſe of their proceed- 

ing : For, firſt it hath never been heard, that any 
People urterly abandoned that Country which Na- 
ture or Providence had allotted them, unleſs they 
were driven thercunto by a general Calamity, as 
the Infection of rhe Air, the Cruelty and Oppreſ- 
ſion of a Neighbour Nation, as were the Suevi- 
ans, who thought it great Honour to ſuffer no Man 
wo border upon their Cortfines ; or ſome orher unt- 
verſal, which made the place Inhabirable, and the 
People willing to undertake a voluntary Exile. 
Bur oftentimes we read, that when the Inhabirants 
of a Country were ſo multiphed, rhar the place 
was over-charged with multitudes of off-ſpring, 
and like a poor Father, had more Children than 
it was able to ſuſtain, the abounding ſurplus was 
ſent our ro ſeck new Fortunes in Foreign Coun- 
tries, and to poſleſs themſelves of a Reſting-ſear , 
which might recompence the wants of their Na- 
tive Country, with a plenteous Revenue of nece(- 
ſary Suppletnents. And in this fort we read thar 
Keme ſent our many Colonies into divers parts of 
tcr Empirc. And in this manner the ancient 
Gatfs disburthened themſelves of their ſuperftuiry, 
and fent them inro Aſia. The Gotbes came from 
the Iflands of the Balrich-Sca, and in Sulla's 
Time ſwarmed over Germany : Beſides many orher 
Nations, whoſe tranſmigrarions are particularly 
delcribed by Laxzirs. But amongſt all theſe, we 
find none rhat fo forfook their Country, but there 
remained ſome behind to Inhabit the ſame ; from 
Whence, as from a Fountain, ſucceeding Ages 
might derive the ſtream of rhar over-flowing mul- 
titude, and by them rake notice of. the Caules, 
which moved them unto ir. For their manner 
was in all ſuch Expeditions, and fending out of 
Colonies, to divide themſelves into rwo or three 
Parts, equal both in equaliry and number : For 
afrer they had parted their common People into 
even Companies, they divided their Nobiltry with 
as great equaliry as they could, among the for- 
mer Partitions : And then caſting Lots, that part 
which went our to ſeek new Adventures, left their 
Lands and Poſſeflions to the reſt thar remained ar 
home ; and fo by Induſtry they ſupplied rhar de- 
fect which continuance of Time had drawn upon 
them. And this was the means which the firſt In- 
habitants of the Earth found our after the Flood, 
to People the uninhabited Places, and ro keep off 
the Inconveniences of Scarcity and Famine. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


HE that wonld prognofticate by the courſe of 
theſe ſeveral Proceedings, whether of rhe rwo 
berokened better Succeſs, hath greater reaſon ro 
forerel happineſs ro theſe which I laſt ſpake of, 
then to the Helverians ; unleſs their Valour were 
the greater, and quired all difficulties which ha- 
tred and envy would caft upon them : For an 
action which ſavoureth of Neceflity ( which was 
always underſtood in ſending our a Colony ) hath 
a more plauſible Paſport amongſt Men, than that 
which procecderh from a proud voluntary motion. 
For, as Men can be content to tolcrate the one, if 
It concern not their particular ; ſo on the other 
fide, they count it gain to puniſh Pride with Shame, 
and ro oppoſe themſelves againſt the other. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


Q etorix, thirſting afrer Princely Dignity, 

iſcovcreth the humour of Vain-glory. For, 
not contented with the ſubſtance of Honour, be- 
ing already of greateſt Power amongſt the Helve- 
tians, and ordering the Aﬀairs of the State by his 


own diredtion, thought ir nothing without the 
Marks and Title of Dignity, unto which the in- 


conveniences of Majefty-are annexed : Nor con» , 


ſidering that the beſt Honour fitterh not always in 
Imperial Thrones, nor weareth the Diadems of 
Princes ; bur oftentimes reſteth ir ſelf in meaner 
Places, and ſhineth berter with obſcurer Titles. 

For f whereof, to omir Antiquity, take the 
Family of rhe Medices in Florence, and particularly 
Coſimo and Lorenzo, whoſe vertue raiſed them to 
that height of Honour, that they were nothing In- 
feriour ro the greateſt Porentates of their Time, 
being themſelves bur private Gentlemen in thar 
Stare, and bearing their proper Names as their 
greateſt Titles. Bur howloever, the opportuniry 
of changing their Soil was well freed by Orge- 
torix, as the firrcſt means to arrempt an Innova- 
tion: bur the ſucceſs depended much upon the for- 
tunate proceeding of their Expedition. 

For, as a multirude of that nature can be con- 
rent to attribute a great part of their happineſs, 
wherein . every Man thinketh himſelf particularly 
intcrefſed, ro an eminent Leader ; and in that u- 
niverſal extaſfic of Joy, will eaſily admit an alte- 
ration of their Stare : ſo, if the ifſue be in any re« 
ſpect unfortunate, no Man will acknowledge him- 
{elf Faulry, bur cyery one defiring to diſcharge his 
Paſſion upon ſome Object, a chiet director is like- 
lieft ro be the Mark, at which the Darts of their 
Diſcontene will be thrown ; and then he will find 
it hard to effect what he intendeth. 


CHAP I[ 


etorix's Practices are diſcovered : His Death. 
he Hetverrans continue the refoturion of their 
Expedition , and prepate themfelves accor- 


dingly. 
() ſwaded Cafticus, the Son of Catamanta» 

lides « Sequan (whoſe Father had for mas 
ny Tears Reigned in that place, and was by the Se- 
nate and People of Rome ftiled with the Title of 8 
Friend )to poſſeſs himſelf with the Sipniory of that State 
which hs Father formerly enjoyed ; and in like man« 
ner dealt with Dramnorix the Heduan, Divitnacas's 
Brother (who at that time was the oniy Man of that 
Province, and very well beloved of the Commons ) 
to endeavour the like there ; and withal, gave him bus 
Daughter in Marriage ; ſhewing them by lively rea- 
ſons, that it was an eafie matter to effet their De- 
ſigns ; for that he being ſure of the ſoveraignty of 
hx State, there was mo doubt but the Helvedag 
would do much throughout all Gallia, and ſo made 
no queſtion to ſettle them in thoſe N—_— 
with hy Power and Forces. Drawn on with theſe 
Inducements, they gave Faith and Oath each to 
other, hoping with rhe ſupport of the ſoveraignty 
of three mighty Nations, to poſſeſs themſelves of all 
Gallia. 

Thu thing being diſcovered, the Helvetians ( ac= 
cording to their Cuſtoms) cauſed Orgerorix to an-= 
ſwer the matter in durance : whoſe Puniſhment upon 
the Attaint, was to be burned alive. Againſt the 
day of Tryal,” Orgetorix had got . together all hy 
Family, to the number of Ten Thouſand Men, bes 


Rgetorix thereupon undertook Imployment 
to the adjoming States ; and firſt per- 


ſides divers Followers, and others far indebted, which 


were many ; by whoſe means he eſcaped a judicial 
hearing. The People thereupon being much incenſed, 
—_ the Magiſtrate ſhould execute their Laws with 


force of Arms, and to that end ſhould raiſe the Coun= 


gry : 


"Lib. I. 


*$ayoyards, 


The om/ſian 
”m the Helve- 
tian Expedt. 
510m, 


+ But in the mean time Orgerotix was found 
dead, not without ſuſpicion ( as was conceived ) that 
he himſelf was guilty thereof. ; 6 

Notwithſtanding bus Death, the Helvetians did 
purſue their former deſign of leaving their Country * 
And when they thought themſelves ready prepared, 
they ſet Fire on all their Towns (which were in num- 
ber Twelve ) together with four hundred Villages, be- 
fides private Houſes, and burnt likewife all the Corn, 
ſave that they carried with them ; that all hope of 
return being taken away, they might be the readier 
to undergo all hazards : And. commanded that every 
Man ſhould carry ſo much Meal with him as would 
ſerve for three Months. ; 

Moreover alſo they perſwaded the Rauraci, the 
Tulingi, and Latobrigi, their Neighbour Borderers, 
that putting on the ſame Reſolution; they would ſet 
Fire on all their Habitations, and p along with them. 
And likewiſe took unto them the Boii, which had 
dwelt beyond the Rhine, but were now ſeated in the 
Territories of the Norici, and had taken the Capital 
Town of that Country, There were only two ways 
which gave them Paſſage out of their Country ; the 
one through the Sequans, very narrow and diffcult, 

between the Hill Jura, and the River Rhone, by 
which a ſingle Cart could ſcarce paſs ; and bad a 
high Hill | dr over, that a ſmall Force :might 
eaſily hinder them. The other was through our Pro- 
vince, far eaſier and readier ; foraſmuch as the Ri- 
ver Rhone, running between the Helvetians and the 
* Allobroges (who were lately brought in obedience to 
the People of Rome ) did give paſſage in divers 
places by Fords. 

The utmoſt Town belonging to the Allobroges, 
that bordereth upon the H vetians s Geneva; 
whereunto adjoyneth a Bridge leading to the Helve- 
tians ; who doubted not but to perſwade the Allo- 
broges ( that ſeemed as yet to carry no great affeti- 
on to the People of Rome) or at leaſt to force them 
zo give them paſſage. Things being now ready for 
their Fourney, they ſigned 4 day when all ſhould 
meet together upon the Banks of Rhone : which day 
was the firſt of the Calends of April, in the Conſul- 
ſhip of Lu. Piſo, and A. Gabinius. 


OBSERVATION. 


A® theſe Proviſo's were all requiſite ; fo one 
thing was omitted, which might have fur- 
thered their good Fortnne more than any thing 
thought of : which was, to have concealcd by all 
means the time of their departure. For all the 
Beaſts of the Wood muſt needs ſtand at gaze, 
when ſuch Lyons rouzed themſelves out of their 
Dens ; and be then very watchful of their ſafety, 
when they knew the inſtant of Time, when ſome 
of their Spoils muſt needs be offered ro appeaſe 
their Fury. Or ar the leaſt it behoved them lo to 
have dealt by Hoſtages and Treaty, that ſuch as 
were likelicſt and beſt able ro crols their Defign- 
ments might have been no hindrance of rheir Pro- 
ceedings : Conſidering there were but rwo ways 
our ot their Country by which they might go ; 
The one narrow and difficult, berween the Hill 
Fura and the River Rhone, by the Country of the 
Sequant ; the other through Provence, far eafier 
and ſhorter, bur not to be taken but by the per- 
miſſion of rhe Romans. Burt howloever, their Er- 


ror was, that after two Years Proviſion to go, 
and having made an exterminating Decree, which 
enjoyned them ro go, when they came to the 
point, they knew not what way to go. 


COMMENTARIES: 


CHA?P, I. 
Ceſar denieth the Helverians Paſſage through the 


Koman Province : He Fortifieth the Paſſage be- 
tween the Hill Fura, and the Lake of Geneva. 


S ſoon as Cxxfar was advertiſed that their 
purpoſe was to paſs through our Prcvince, he 
haſted to leave the * City, and poſting by 

reat Fourneys into. the further Gallia, he 
came to Geneva. And inrolling great Forces through 
out all the Province, for that there was but one Le- 
gion in thoſe Parts, he brake down the Bridze at 
Geneva. 

The Helvetians having intelligence of Cxfſar's 
arrival, ſent divers of the beſt of their Nobility Ems 
baſſadors unto him, whereof Numeius and Verdocti- 
us were the Chief, to give him notice, that they had 
a purpoſe to paſs peaceably through the Province, has 
ving no other way to go : and therein to pray his ſuf< 
ferance and permiſſion. 

Czlar, well remembring how Lu. Caflius the 
Conſul was flain, his Army beaten, and the Soldiers 
put under the Toke, did not hold it convenient ta 
grant their Requeſt. Neither did he think that Men 
fo ill-affeted coulM#forbear to offer Wh engs and Inſc= 
lencies, if leave were given them as were required. 
Howbeit, for the better gaining of Time, and gets 
ting ſuch Forces together as were cauſed to be Inrolled, 
he anſwered the Commiſſioners that he wonld take d 
time of Deliberation ; and to that end willed them to 
return again by the Ides of April. And, in the mean 
time, with that Legion he had ready, and the Soldi= 
ers that came out of the Province, he made a Ditch, 
and 2 Wall of ſixteen Foot in -height, from the Lake 
L emanus, which runneth into the Rhone, to' the 
Hill Jura, that divideth the Sequans from the Hel- 
vetians, being in length nineteen Miles ; and di 
ſed Gariſons and Fortreſſes along the Work , the —_ 
ter to impeach them, if happily they went about to 
break out by Force. 

At the day appointed, when the Embaſſadors re> 
turned for a Ree on, he utterly denied to give any 
leave to paſs through the Province ; having neither 
Cuſtom nor Prefident from the People of Rome t9 
warrant him in that kind. And if they ſhould en+ 

deavour it by Force of Arms, he would oppugn them. 


The Fir OBSERV ATION. 


To manner of prolonging of time to reinforce 


the Troops,or ger ſome other advantage, as it * 
was then of greatule to Ceſar, and hath ofrentimey 
ſo doth ir diſcover 


been practiſed ro good pun ; 
ro a circumſpect Enemy, by the directions in the 
meantime ( whichycannor cafily be ſhadowed) the 
drift of thar delay, and fo inviteth him with great» 
er Courage to take the opportunity of that preſent 
Advantage ; eſpecially it rwra&t of Time ma 
ſtrengthen the one, and not further the other ; whi 

is ealily diſcerned by the circumſtances of the 
Action. 


The Secmd OBSERV ATION; 


He Requeſt ofthe Helverians ſeemed rodeſerve 

a facile Anſwer ; being in effect no more than 
Nature had given to the River Rhone : which was 
ro pals through the Province, with as much ſpeed 
and as little hurt as they could. Bur Cx/ar look- 
ing further into the marrer, and comparing things 
already paſt with Occurrences that were to follow 
aftcr found the Majeſty of the Reman Empire to be 
interefled in the anſwer; being either tro maintain 
her Greatneſs by retitting her Enemies, or to des» 
E 3 generate 


Czar. 


* Roms. 
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generate from ancient Verrue by gratifying ſuch 
as ſought her Ruine : Which in marter of Stare 
are things of great conſequence. And further, he 
knew it ro be an unſafe courſe to ſuffer an Enemy 
to have means of doing hurt; conſidering that the 
nature of Man is always prone to load him with 
further wrongs whom he had once injured : Not 
bur that he could peradventure be content to end 
the Quarrel upon that advantage ; bur fearing the 
other whom he wronged, to expect bur an oppor- 
runiry of Revenge, he gets what advantage he can 
beforchand, and fo ceaſerh not until he have added 
a bloody end to an injurious beginning 


The Third O BSERV ATION. 


——_ this marvellous Forrification be- 
tween the Hill and the Lake, how ſerviceable 
ſuch works were unto him in all his Wars, im whar 
fort, and in how ſmall a time they were made; I 
will deferr the Treariſe of them until 1 come ro 
the height of Ale/ia, where he gave ſome ground of 
that hyperbolical Speech, 4n me deleto, non ani- 
madvertebatis decem habere lettas quidem legiones 
populum Romanum, que non folum wvobx objiſtere, 
fed etiam calum diruere poſſent - 


CHAP. IV. 


The Helvetians failing ro paſs the Rhone, take the 
way through the Country of the Sequani. Ceſar 
haſteth into 1:aly, and there Inrollerh more Le- 
gions: And returning, overthroweth part of 
them art the River Arar. 


tozether, others with Flats (. whereof they 

made preat ftore) the reſt by Fords and 
Places where the River was ſhallow, ſometimes in the 
Day, and oftentimes in the Night to break out : But 
being beaten back by the help of the Fortification, 
end the concourſe of a and multitude of Wea- 

s, they deſiſted from that attempr. 

" ms po another way left through the Se-- 
quans, which they could not take by reaſon of the 
narrowneſs thereof, but by the favour of the Country. 
And foraſmuch as of themſelves they were able to pre- 
vail little therein, they ſent Meſſengers to Dumno- 


pe HE Helverians fruſtrated of their former 
hope, went about, ſome with Boats coupled 


| fix the Heduan, that by his mediation they might 


obtain fo much of the Sequans. Dumnorix, what 
through favour and bounteous Carriage, was of great 
Power in hs Country, much affetting the Helvetians 
by reaſon of by Marriage with Orgetorix's Daugh- 
ter ; and drawn on with a deſire of a Kingdom, gave 
his Mind to new Projetts ; labouring to pgratifie many 
States, to tie them the rather to favour hs courſes. 
And thereupon undertaking the buſineſs, got the Se- 
quans #9 give the Helvetians leave to paſs through 
their "vs to giving each other Pledges, that * 
uans ſhould not interrupt the Helverians in their 
Fourney, nor they offer any injury to the Country, 

It was told Czar that the Helvetians were deter- 
mined to paſs through the Territories of the Sequans 
and Heduans, on the confines of the Santons, who 
are not far from the borders of the Tholoſans, 4 
People of the Province ; which if they did, he fore- 
Jaw how dangerous it would be to have a Warlike Na- 
fron, and ſuch as were Enemies to the People of Rome 
#0 come ſo near them, and to have the advantage of 
an open and plenteous Country. 

For which cauſes be left T. Labienus a Legate to 
command thoſe Works, and he himſelf made preat 
Fourneys to pet into Italy; where he Inrolled two 


' Legions, and took three more out of their Wintering 
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Camps near about Aquileia* And with theſe five Lee 
gions went the next way over the Alps into the fur 
ther Gallia. Where, by the way, the Centrons, Ga» 
roceh, and Caturiges taks. by croqutgs of the open 
Ground, did feek, to keep Army from paſſe e: 
But being beaten and put off by many Shdrmiſhes, 
they came in ſeven days from Ocellum,” Town in 
the furtheſt Parts of the nearer Province, into the 
Confines of the Vocontii, a People of the further Pro- 
vince : From whence he led them into the Territories 
of the Allobroges, and fo unto the Sabuſians, that 
are the firſt beyond the Rhone, bordering upon the 
Province. 

By that time the Helvetians had carried their 
Forces through the Streights aud Frontiers of the 
Sequans, mto the Dominions of the Heduans, and 
began to Forage and Pillage their Country. Who 
finding themſelves unable to make Reſiſtance, ſent 
Meſſengers t0 Czlar 10 require Aid ; ſbewing their 
deſerts to be fuch from time to'time of the People of 
Rome, that might challenge a greater reſpet than 
ro have therr Country ſpoiled, their Children led into 
Captivity, their Towns Afſaulted and Taken, as it 
were in the ſight of the Roman Army. At the ſame 
inſtant likewiſe the Ambarri, that bad de 
and alliance with the Heduans, adviſed Cxfar that 
their Country was utterly waſted, and they ſcarce able 
to keep the Enemy from entring their Towns. thu 
like manner aiſo the Allobroges thas bad Farms and 
Poſſeſſions beyoud the Rhone, fled dirett(y ro Cxtar, 
complaining that there was notbing left them but the 
Soil of their Country. 

With which advertiſements Cxlſar was ſo moved, 
that he thaught it ngs convenient #0 linger further, 
or expe} until the Fortunes of their Allies were all 
waſted, and that the Helvetians were come unto rhe 
Santones. The River * Arar, that runnerh vane 
the confines of the Heduans and Sequans ture 3 
Rhone, paſſeth away with ſuch a ſtilinejs, that by view 
of the Eye it can hardly be diſcerned which way the 
Water taketh. Thx River did the Helvetians paſs 
over by Flotes and Bridges of Boats, When Czfar 
was advertiſed by hy Diſcoverers that three parts of 
their Forces were already paſt the Water, and that 
the fourth was left behind on thu ſide the River ; 
About the third Watch of the Night he went out of 
the Camp with three Legions, and ſurpriſing that 
part which was not as yet got over the River, flew a 
great part of them: The reſt fled into the next 
Woods. 

This part was the Tigurine Canton : And the 
Helvetians being all parted into four diviſions, thus 
Canton alone in the Memory of our Fathers flew L. 
Caſſius the Conſul , and put his Army under the 
Toke. So whether it were by chance, or the Provi- 
dence of the Gods, that part of the Helvetian State 
which gave ſo great a Blow to the Roman Reople, 
was the firſt that did Penance for the ſame. Where- 
in Czſar took Revenge not only of the Publick,, but 
of hu particular Loſs too ; foraſmuch as the Ti 
rines had in that Batre! with Cafſius flain L. Pifo, 
the Grandfather of L. Piſo, his Father=in-law. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 
Yow Defeat being chiefly a ſervice of execution 


upon ſuch as were taken at a dangerous dif- 
advantage, which Men call unaware, containeth 
theſe rwo Adviſoes. Firſt, Nor ro neglect thar 
advantage which Sertorius by the Hairs of his 
Horſe-1ail hath proved to be very Important ; 
thar beginning with a part, it is a marter of no 
difficulty ro overcome the whole. Secondly, Ir 
may ſerve for a Cavear, to to tranſport an Army 
over a Water, where the Enemy is within a rea- 
ſonable March, that no part may be to _ 
rom 
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from the Body. of rhe Army, that advantage may 
thereby be taken to cut them off altogerher, and 
ſeparare them, from themſelves. The fafeſt and 
moſt Honourable way to tranſport an Army over 

a River, is by a Bridge, placing at each end ſuf- 
ficient Troops of Horſe and Foor, ro defend the 
Army from ſuddain Afaulrs as they paſs over the 
Warer. And thus went Ceſar over the Rhine into 
Germany rwo ſeveral times. 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


Inn_g the circumſtance of Time, when 
Ceſar went out of his Camp, which is noted 
to be in the third Watch, we muſt underftand 
that the Romans divided rhe whole Night into 
four Watches, every Warch containing three hours : 
And theſe Watches were diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
Notes and Sounds of Corners or Trumpers ; that 
by the diſtinction and diverſity thereof it _ 
eaſily be known whar Watch was ſounded. The 
charge and office of ſounding the Warches be- 
longed to the chiefeſt Centurion of a Legion, 
whom they. called Primipilus, or Primus Centurio ; 
at whoſe Pavilion the Trumpeters artended, ro be 
directed by his Hour-Glaſs. 

The firſt Watch began always at Sun-ſerting, 
and continued three $ (1 underſtand ſuch 
hours as the Night contained, being divided into 
Twelve : For > Romans divided their Night as 
well as their Day into twelve equal ſpaces, which 
they called hours :) The ſecond Warch continued 
until Midnight ; and then the rhird Watch began, 
and contained likewiſe three hours : The fourth 
was equal to the reſt, and continued until Sun- 
riſing. So that byt his Phraſe de tertia vigilia, we 
underſtand that Ceſar went out of his Camp mn 
the third Watch, which was after Midnight : And 
ſo we muſt conceive of the reſt of the Watches, 
— as we ſhall find them mentioned in Hi- 


g mm 


CHAP. V. 

Ceſar paſſeth over the River Arar : His Horſemen 
Encounter with the Helvetians, and are pur ro 
the Rour. 


: Fter this Overthrow he cauſed a Bridge to be 
made over the River Arar, and carried over 
hu Army to purſue the reſt of the Helve- 
tian Forces. The Helvetians much daun- 

ted at hy ſuddain coming, that had got over the Ri- 

aver in one day, which they could ſcarce do in twenty, 
fent Embaſſadors unto him, of whom Divico was 

Chief, that Commanded the Helverians in the Wir 

againſt Caflius: Who dealt with Czxlar to this ef 

et ; That if the People of Rome would make Peace 
with the Helvetians, they would go into any part 
which Czxſar ſhould appoint them : But if otherwiſe 
he would proſecute ho. that he Jp remember 
the Overthrow which the People of Rome received by 
their Valour ; and not to attribute it to their own 

Worth, that they bad ſurprized at unawares a part 

of their Army, when ſuch as had paſſed the River 
could not gome to ſuccour them. They had learned of 
their Forefathers, to contend rather by Valour, than 
by Craft and Devices ; and therefore let him beware 
that the place wherein they now were did not get a 
Name, or carry the Mark to all future Ages of an 
eminent Calamity to the People of Rome, and of the 
utter deſtruftion of hy Army. 

To thy Czlar anſwered ; That he made the leſs 
doubt of the Succeſs of theſe buſineſſes,” in that he 
well remembred, and knew thoſe things which the 
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Helvetian Commiſſioners had related : And was ſo 
much the rather grieved thereat, becauſe it happened 
without any cauſe or deſert of the People of Rome ; 
who, if he were guilty of any wrong done unto them, 
it were a matter of no difficulty to beware of their Pra- 
Fices : but therein was hy Error, that he could think 
of nothing which he had committed, that might cauſe 
him to fear ; neither could he fear without occaſion. 
And if he would let paſs former Inſolencies, conld he 
forget thoſe late and freſh Injuries 2 for, that they 
had attempted to paſs threugh the Province by force 
of Arms, ſacked and pillaged the Heduans, Am- 
bars, and Allobrogians that did ſo inſolently vaunt 
of their Vittory, admiring that theſe Injuries were 
ſuffered ſo long time to reſt unrevenged, came all in 
the end to one paſs. For the Immortal Gods were 
wont ſometimes to give happineſs and long Impunity 
to Men, that by the greater alteration of things, the 
Puniſhment ſhould be the more grievous for their Of 
fences. Howbeit if they would give Hoſt apes for the 
Performance of thoſe things which were to be agreed 
upon, and ſatisfie #he Heduans and Allobrogians, 
together with their Allies, for the Injuries they had 
done unto them, he would be content to make Peace 
with them. 

Divico replied, That they were taught by their 
Anceſtors to take Hoſt ages rather than to give them, 
whereof the People of | ke were Witneſſes : And 
thereupon departed. The next day they removed the 
Camp, and the like did Czlar, ſending all bu Horſe 
before, to the number of Four Thouſand ( which he 
had raiſed in the Province, and drawn from the He- 
duans and their Aſſociates) to underſtand which way 
the Enemy took ; who, proſecuting the Rereward over« 
hotly, were forced to undertake the Helvetian C4- 
valry in a place of diſadvantage ; and thereby loſt 
ſome few of their Company. 

The Enemy made Proud with that Encounter, 
having with Five Hundred Horſe beaten ſo great 8s 
multitude, did afterwards make head with more af- 
ſurance ; and ſometimes ſtuck not to ſally out of the 
Rereward and aſſanlt our Party. Calar kept back 
his Men from Fighting ; and held it enough for the 
proſent, to keep the Enemy from ſpoiling and harry= 
ing the Country : And went on * fifteen days to= 
gether in ſuch manner, as there were but froe or ſix 
Miles between the firſt Troops of our Army, and the 
Rereward of theirs. 


OBSERVATION. 
——= example of the Helveti2ns may lcfſen a 


Commander, not ro wax infolent upon eve 
Overthrow which the Enemy rakerh, bur duly ro 
weigh the true cauſes of a Victory gotten, or an 
Overthrow raken ; that apprehending the ri 
current of the Action, he may neither vaunt of a 
blind Victory, nor be diſmayed at a caſual 
nuthap. 

And herein let a heedful warineſs ſo niqderare 
the ſequels of Victory in a triumphing Spirit, that 
the care and jealoufie to keep ſtill char tweer-ſound- 
ing fame on foot, may as tar ſurpaſs the Induſtry 
which he firſt uled ro obtain it, as the continuance 
of happine(s doth excced the beginning of good 
Fortunes. For ſuch is the narure of our Soul, 
thar although from her Infancy, even ro the Man- 
hood of her Age, ſhe never tound want of thar 
which the luſted after ; yer when ſhe meererh 
with a counterbuffe to check her Appetite, and re- 
ſtrain her Aﬀections from their farisfaction, ſhe is 
as much troubled in that wanr, as if ſhe had ne- 
ver received any Conmtentment art all : For our 
Will ro every object which ir ſeekerh after, be- 
gerreth always a new Appetite, which is not fa- 
tistied with a former quirrance, bur either ſeekerh 

preſent 


_ Cz(ar, 


preſent Payment, or returneth diſcontentrnent un- 
to the Mind. 

And as our Soul is of an everlaſting Being, and 
cannot think of an end ro her beginning ; ſo ſhe 
ſeekerh a perpetual continuance of ſuch things as 
ſhe luſterh after : Which he that meaneth ro hold 
Fortune his Friend, will endeavour ro maintain. 


CHAP. VL 


Ceſar ſenderh to get the advantage of a Hill, and 
ſo to give the Helverians Battrel : Bur is pur off 
by falſe Intelligence. The opportunity being 
loſt he intenderh Proviſion of Corn. 


day to day to bring in Corn, according to their 
promiſe : For by reaſon of the cold Temperature 
of Gallia, which lieth to the Northward, it hap- 
pened not only that the Corn was far from _ ripe, 
but alſo that there was ſcarce Forrapge for the horſes. 
And the Proviſions which were brought along the Ri- 
ver Arar ſtood him in ſmall ſtead at that time, foraſ- 
much as the Helvetians had taken their Fourney clean 


| the mean time Czfar preſſed the Heduans from 


' from the River, and he would by no means forſake 


them. 

The Heduans putting it off from one day to another, 
gave out ſtill it was upon —_— But when Czſar 
found the matter ſo long delayed, and that the day of 


* meting out Corn to the Souldiers was at hand, calling 


before him the chiefeft Princes of the Heduans, of 
whom he had great numbers in his Camp, and «a- 
mong#t them Divitiacus and Liſcus, who for that 
time were the ſovereign Magiſtrates ( which they call 
Vergobrer, being yearly created, and having power 
of life and death ) he did greatly blame them, that 
he was not ſupplied with Corn from them, the Enemy 
being ſo near, and in ſo needful a time, that it could 
neither be bought for money, nor had out of the fields : 


Eſpecially when for their ſake, and at their requett he 


had undertook that War. Whereat he was the rather 


"grieved, becauſe he found himſelf forſaken of them. 


At length Liſcus, moved with Czſars Speech, diſ- 
covered ( which before he had kept ſecret ) that there 
were ſome of great Authority among#t the Commons, 
that could do more being private perſons, than they 
could do being Magiſtrates. Theb by ſeditions and 
bad Speeches, did deferr the people from bringing Corn : 
ſewing it better for them, ſince they could not attain 
to the Empire of Gallia, to undergo the Sovereignty of 
the Galls, than the Romans : For they were not to 
doubt but if the Romans vanquiſhed the Helverians, 
they would bereave the Heduans of their liberty, with 
the reft of all Gallia. By theſe men ave our delibe- 
rations and counſels, or whatſoever elſe is done in the 
Camp, mad: known to the Enemy. That they were 
not able to keep them in obedience. That he knew well 
withall what te he fell into by acquainting Czxſar 
with theſe things ; which was the cauſe he had kept 
them from him ſo long. 

Czſar pe;ceived that Dumnorix ( Divitiacus Bre- 
ther ) was ſhot at by this Speech of Liſcus : but for- 
aſmuch as he would not have thoſe things handled in 
the preſence of ſo many, he ſpeedily brake off the Coun- 
cil, and retaining Liſcus, aſked privately after thoſe 
things which he had delivered in the Aſſembly ; where 
unto he ſpake more fiee!y and boldly than before. And 
enquiring ſecretly of others, he found it to be true, that 
Dumnorix was of great Courage and ſingularly fa= 
voured for his Liberality of the Common People, deſi- 
rous of Novelties and Changes, and for many years had 
kept at a low rate the Taxes and Impoſitions of the 

__ feraſmuch as no man dur? contradict what 
he would have done. By which courſes he had increa- 
fed his private Ejt ate, and got great Means to be l:;- 
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beral : For 4 great number of Horſemen did only live 
upon his Entertainment, and were continually about 
him, being not only ory at home, but abroad alſo 
amongft divers of the neighbour States ; and for this 
cauſe had married his Mother to a great rich Man, 
and of a noble Houſe, in the Country of the Bituriges, 
himſelf had took a wife of the Helvetians, had 
matched his Sifter by bis Mother, and others of his Kin, 
into other States. For that Afﬀenity he favoured and 
wiſhed well to the Helvetians : and on the cther ſide 
hated the Romans, and ſpecially Cxfar of all others ; 
for that by their coming into Gallia his power was 
weakened and Diviriacus his Brother reſtored to his 
ancient Honour and Dignity. If any miſcaſualty hap 
pened to the Romans,h1s hope was toobtain the Princi= 
pality by the favour of the Helvertians: whereas the 
Sovereignty of the Romans made him not only deſpair 
of the Kingdem, but alſo of the Favour, or what other 
. thing ſoever he now enjoyed. And Cafar had fouttd 
out by inquiry, that the beginning of the Flight, when 
the Cavalry was routed, came from Dumnorix and 
his Horſemen ; for he commanded thoſe Troops which 
the Heduans had ſent to aid Cxfar ; and out of that 
diſorder the ret of the Cavalry took a fright 

Which things being diſcovered, foraſmuch as theſe 
ſuſpicions were ſeconded with matters of certainty, in 
that he had brought the Helvetians through the Con- 
fines of the Sequans, had cauſed Heſtages to be gi» 
ven on either ſide, and done all thoſe things not only 
without warrant from the State, but without acquaint= 
ing them therewith, and laſtly, in that he was actuſed 
by the Magiſtrate of the Heduans, he thought it cauſe 
ſufficient for him to puniſh him, or to command the 
State to do Fuſtice upon him. One thing there was which 
might ſcem to oppugn all this ; the ſingular AﬀeRtion of 
Divitiacus hss Brother to the People of Rome ; the great 
love be bare particularly to Ceſar, his Loyalty, Fuſtice 
and Temperance ; and therefore he feared leaft his 
Puniſhment might any way alienate or offend Divi- 
tiacus ſincere Aﬀetion. And therefore before he did 
any thing, he called Divitiacus, and putting afide the 
ordinary Interpreters, he ſpake to him by M. Valerius 
Procillus, one of the principal Men of the Province of 
Gallia, his familiar Friend, and whom he fpecially 
truſted in matters of importance, and took notice what 
Dumnorrix had uttered in his preſence, at a Council 
of the Galls, ſhewing alſo what informations he had 
privately received concerning him : and therefore by 
way of advice deſired, that without any offence to him, 
either he himſelf might call bim in queſtion, or the 
State take ſome courſe in the ſame. 

Divitiacus embracing Czar with many tears, be= 
ſought him not to take any ſevere Courſe with his Bro- 
ther ; he knew well that all thoſe things were true, 
neither was there any Man more grieved thereat than 
himſelf. For whereas he had Credit and Reputation, 
both at home and among#t other States of Gallia, and 
his Brother being of ſmall Power by reaſon of his 
Youth, was by his Aid and Afiſtance grown into Fa= 
vour and Authority, he uſed thoſe means as an ad= 
vantage not only to weaken his Authority, but to bring 
him to Ruine : And yet nevertheleſs he found himſeif 
overruled through brotherly Aﬀettion, and the opinion 
of the Common People. And if Calar ſhould take 
any ſtrit Account of theſe Offences, there was no man 
but would think it was done with his Privity, conſider 
ing the place he held in his Favour ; whereupon would 
conſequently follow on his behalf, a general. alienation 
and diſtaſt of all Gallia. 

As he uttered theſe things, with many other words 
accompanied with Tears, Czlar taking his Right= 
hand, comforted him, and deſired him to entreat no 
further : For ſuch was the reſpett he had unto him, 
that for his ſake, and at his requeſt he forgave both 
the Injury done to the Common-wealth, and the Diſ= 
pleaſure which he had juſtly conceived for the y—_ 

An 
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And thereupon called Durtmorix before him, and in 
the preſence of his Brother ſhewed him wherein he had 
deſerved much blame and reproof ; told him what he 
had underſtood, and what the State complained on ; ad- 
viſed him to avoid all occaſions of miſlike for the fur 
ture ; that which was pa#t he had forgiven him, at 
Diviriacus his Brothers Entreaty. Howbeit he ſet 

* Eſpials upon him, to obſerve his courſes, that he might 
be informed what he did, and with whom he con- 
verſed. 

The ſame day, underſtanding by the Diſcoverers 
that the Enemy was lodged under a Hill, about eight 
Miles from his Camp, he ſent ſome to take a view of 
the Hill, and of the Aſcent from about the ſame, 
Which was found, and accordingly reported unto him 
fo be very eafie. In the third Watch of the Night he 
ſent away T. Labienus the Legat with two Legions, 
and thoſe Guides that knew the way ; commandin 
him to poſſeſs himſelf of the top of that Hill, Him 
ſelf, about the fourth Watch, marched on after the 
Enemy, the ſame way they had gone, ſending all his 
Horſemen before. 

P. Cauſidius, that was held for a preat Souldier 
firft in the Army of L. Sylla, and afterwards with 
M. Craffus, was ſent before with the Diſcoverers. At 
the breaking of the day, when Labienus had got the 
top of the Hill, and himſelf was come within a Mile 
and ha'f of the Helvetian Camp, without any notice 
to the Enemy either of his or Labtenus's Approach 
( 4s was afterwards found by the Captives ) Caufidius 
came running 4s faft as his Horſe could drive,and told 
him that the Hill which Labienus ſhould have taken, 
was iheld by the Galls ; which he ——_ plainly 
by the Armes and Enfigns of the Helvetians. Where- 
«pon Czxlar drew his Forces to the next Hill and ent- 
battelled the Army. 

Labienus ( according to the direRions he had from 
Cxfar, not to fight, wnleſs he ſaw his Forces near the 
Enemies Camp, that they might both at the ſame 
pime aſſault them from: divers Parts at once ) when 
he had took the Hill, kept his Men from Battel, ex- 
petting our Army. 

At length when it was far in the day, Cxfar under- 
flood by the Diſcoverers that the Hill was poſſeſſed by 
his Party; as alſo that the Enemy was diſlodged, and 
that Canſidius was fo aſtoniſhed with fear, that he re- 
reported to have ſeen that which he ſaw not. The 
fame day he followed the Enemy at the diſtance he 
had formerly nſed, and encamped himſelf three Miles 
from them. The day following, foraſmuch as the Ar- 
my was to be paid in Corn within two' days next after, 
and that he was but eighteen Miles diſtant from 
BibraCt, 2 great and opulent City of the Heduans, he 
turned afide from the moan and made towards 


Bibract. 
The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Places of ad- = getting of this Hill as a place of advantage, 
Mo was marvellous important to the happy ſuccels 
of the Barrel : for the advantage of the place is not 
only noted as an eſpecial cauſe of cahe Victory 
rhroughour rhis Hiſtory, bur in allrheir Wars, from 
the very Cradle of their Empire, it cleared their 
Armies from all difficulties, ro what exrremiries ſo- 
ever they were pur. The firſt reaſon may be in 
regard of their Darts and Slings, and _—_—_ 
their Piles ; which being a heavy deadly Weapon, 
could nor any way be ſo available being caſt coun- 
termountr, or in a plain level, as when the decli- 
vity and downfal of a ſwelling Bank did naturally 
ſecond their violent imprefſion. Neither can the 
ſhock ar handy-blows be any thing fo furious 
( which was a point of great reſpect in their Bartels ) 
when the Soldiers ſpent their Strength in franchi- 
ling the Injury of a rifing Mounain, as when the 


place by a natural Inclination did further their 
courſe. 

And to conclude, if the Battel ſucceeded nor ac- 
cording to their defire, the favour of the place af- 
forded them means of a ſtrong Retreat, inthe high- 
eſt pare whereof they had commonly their Camps 
well fenced, and fortified againſt all Chances it 
ir be demanded, whether the upper Ground be of 
like uſe in regard of our Weapons ; I anſwer, that 
in a Skirmiſh of Shot I rake the advantage ro lie 
in the lower Ground rather than on the Hint ; for 
the Pieces being haſtily charged, -as | commonly 
they are after the firſt Volley, it the Buller chance 
to lie looſe, when the Noſe of the Piece is lower 
than the Breech, ir muſt needs fly at Random, and 


| be altogether uneffectual : but whe the Noſe ſhall 


be raiſed upward to the fide of a Hill, the Buller 
being ramined in with its own Weighr, ſhall fly 
with greater certainty and fury * Conſidering the 
nature of rhe Powder to be ſuch, that the more ir 
is ſtopr and ſhut in, the more it ſeeketh ro enlarge 
its room, and breakerh forth with greater violence 
and fiiry. 

Concerning other Weapons, I take the upper 
Ground in the Shock and Encounter to be advan- 
tageous, as well for the Sword as the Pike, and 
would deſerve as great reſpect, if the Controverſie 
wete decided by theſe Weapons, as ſeldom times 
IT 15, 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Y Cauſidius his demeanour we ſee that verified 
which Phyfitians affirm, that nothing will 
ſooner carry our Judgment our of her proper Sear, 
than the paſſion of Fear ; and that amongſt Sou 
dicrs themſelves, whom cuſtom harh made fami- 
liarly acquainred with Horrorand Death, ir is able 
to turn a Flock of Sheep into a Squadron of Cor- 
ſelers, and a few Canes or Ofters into Pikes 
Lanciers. Which may ſerve to adviſe a diſcreer 
General not eaſily ro credit a Relation of that Na- 
ture, when a Man of Repurartion in ſo perfect a dif- 
Cipline, and ſo experienced in the fervice of three 
famous Chicfs, was ſo ſurprized with Fear, that 
he could nor diſcern his Friends from his Enemies. 
Bur I will ſpeak more of this Patlion in the War 


with Ariovijtus. 


The Third OBSERV ATION. 
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N every Relation throughout the whole courſe Their manner 
of this Hiſtory, the firlk words are commonly & F#=allag. 


thele, Re frumentaria comparata, as the Foundation 
and Strength of every Expedition, without which 
no Man can mannage a War according to the true 
Maxims and Rules of the Art Military, but niuft 
be forced to relieve that inconvenience with the 
loſs of many other Advantages of grear Confe- 
quence. Which gave occahon to Gaſper ds Colig- 
ni, that famous Admiral of France, amongſt other 
Oracles of Truth wherewith his mind was marvel- 
louſly enriched, often ro uſc this ſaying, that he 
that will ſhape thar Beaſt ( meaning War ) muſt be- 
gin with the Belly. And this Rule was dihgently 
obſerved by Czar, who beſt knew how to expres 
the true Portraiture of that Beaſt in due proportion 
and lively reſemblance. 

The Order of the Romans was at the day of 
meaſuring, to give Corn to every particular Soul- 
dier for a certain time, which was commonly de- 
tinedby Circumſtances : And by the mealure which 
was given them, rhey knew the day of the next 
Paunent; for every Foorman received after the rate 
of a Buthel a Week, which was thought tufficient 
for hit and his Servant. For if they had _ 

M1 
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them their whole Stipend in Money, it might have 

"been waſted in unneceflary Expences : Bur by this 
means. they were ſure of Proviſion for the time 
deverniliet - and the Sequel of the War was pro- 
vidently cared for by the General. 

The Corn being delivered out, was husbanded, 

with. Hand-mills, which they carried al- 
ways with then, and made into haſty Cakes, dain- 
enough for a Soldiers mouth, by no other bur 
s Ba 1 and their Servants. Neither could they 
ſell it or exchange it for Bread ; for $a/u# reckonerh 
this up amongſt other diſhonours of rhe Diſcipline 
corrupted, that the Souldiers ſold away their Corn 
which was given them by the Treaſurer, and bought 
their bread by the day. And rhis manner of pro- 
viſion had many ſpecial Commodities, which are 
not incident to our Cuſtom of Victualling : For 
it is impoſſible that Vidtuallers ſhould follow an 
Army ypon a Service in the Enemies Country, 
rwenty or thirty Days together, with ſufficient 
Proviſion for an Army : And - by that means the 
General cannot attend Advantages and fitreſt Op- 
rruniries, which in tract of time are often offered, 
_ is forced either ro hazard the whole upon un- 
equal Terms, or ro ſound an unwilling Retrear. 

And whereas the Victuallers are for the moſt part 
voluntary, reſpecting nothing bur their gain, and 
the Souldiers on the other fide careleſs of the mor- 
row, and prodigal of the preſent ; in that turbulent 
Marr-market, where the Seller hath an Eye only 
to his particular, and the Buyer reſpecteth neither 
the publick Good nor his private Commodity, there 
1s nothing to be looked for but Famine and Con- 
fuſion. Whereas the Romans by their manner of 
Provifion, impoſed rhe wp care of the pub- 
lick Good upon the Chief Commander, whoſe 
duty it was to provide Stores of Corn for his Ar- 
my ; and the particular care upon every private 
Soldier, whom it eſpecially concerned to fee thar 
the Allowance which the Commonweal had in 
plentiful manner given him for his Maintenance, 
might not be waſted through Negligence or Pro- 
digality : Which excellent Order the nature of 
our Victuals will no way admit. Their Provinces, 
and the next Confederate States, furniſhed their 
Armies continually with Corn; as it appeareth by 
this place, that for Proviſion of Grain he depen- 
ded alrogether upon the Hedui : And when they 
were in the Enemies Country, in the rime of 
Harveſt, the Soldiers went out to Reap and gather 
Corn, and delivered it threſhed and cleanſed to 
the Treaſurer, that it might be kept until the day 
of Payment. 

Bur ro leave this frugal and provident manner 
of Proviſion, as impoflible tro be imitazed by this 
Age, ler us return to our Hiſtory, and ſee how 
the Helvetians were led, by a probable Error, to 
their laſt overthrow, 
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The Helvetians follow after Ceſar, and overtake 
the Rereward. He Embartelleth his Legions 
upon the fide of a Hill ; and giveth order for 


the Barrel. 
y Y Commanded by L. Emilius, preſently, 
whether it were that they thought the 

Romans did turn away for fear, ( and the rather, 
for that the day before, having the advantage of the 
upper Ground, they refuſed to Fight ) or whether 
they thought to cut them off from Proviſiom of 
Corn, they altered their purpoſe, and turning back 


Hereof the Enemy being advertiſed by 
certain Fugitives of the Troop of Horſe 


again, began to attack our Men in the Rere. Which 
Czfar perceiving,drew hy Forces to the next Hill, and 
ſent the Cavalry to ſuſtain the Charge of the Enemy : 
And in the mean time, in the miaſt of the Hill made 
a Triple Battel, of four Legions of old Soldiers ; and 
upon the higheſt ridge thereof he placed the two Legi- 
ons which he had lately Inrolled in the hither Galha, 
together with the aſſociate Forces, filling the whole 
Front of the Hill with Men, and ſtowing the Carri- 
ages in one place, which he commanded to be fenced 
and guarded by thoſe that were in the uppermoſt 
Battalions. 

The Helvetians on the other fide conveyed their 
Carriages and Impediments into one place; and 
having beaten back Cxſar's Horſemen with a thick 
thronged Squadron, they put themſelves into a Pha=- 
lanx, and ſo preſſed under the firſt Battel of the 
Roman Legions. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


{] Omer the true ſenſe of this Triple Battel The manner 
which Ca/ar made upon the fide of the Hill, tar bn 


batt . 


I underſtand it according to the ancient Cuſtom 
of the Romans, who, in the Infancy of their Mi- 
lirary Diſcipline divided their Army into three 
ſorts of Soldiers, Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii ; 
for I omit the Velites, as no part of their ſtandin 

Battels: And of theſe they made three ſevera 
Bartels, from Front to back. In the firſt Bartel 
were the Haſtati, and they poſſeſſed the whole 
Front of the Army, and were called Acies prima. 
Behind theſe, in a convenient diſtance, ſtood the 
Principes in' like fort and order diſpoſed , and 
were called Acies ſecunda. And laſtly, 
correſpondent diſtance were the Triarii Imbatrel- 
led, and made Aciem tertiam: 

Their Legion conſiſted of Ten Companies, 
which they called Cohorts, and every Cohort con- 
fiſted of three ſmall Companies, which they 
named _— : a Maniple of the Haſtats, a 
Maniple of the Princepes, and another of the Tri- 
aris, as I will more particularly ſer down in the 
Second Book. And as theſe three kinds of Soldiers 
were ſeparated by diſtance of place from Front 
to back : ſo was every Battel divided into his 
Maniples ; and theſe were divided by little Allies 
and Ways one from another, which were uſcd ro 
this purpoſe : The Haſtati, being in Front, did 
ever begin the Batrel : And if they found them- 
ſelves roo weak to repel the Enemy, or were hap- 
pily forced ro a Retreat, they drew themſelves 
through theſe Allies or Diſtances, which were in 
the ſecond Battel, berween the Maniples of the 
Principes, into the ſpace which was between the 
Oo and the 4riarit ; and there they reſted 
themſelves, whilſt the Princes rook their Place 
and mg rhe Enemy. Or otherwiſe, if the 
Com ers found it needful, they fill'd up thoſe 
diſtances of the Principes ; and ſo united with 
them into one Body, they charged the Enemy all 
in grols; and then if they prevailed nor, they re- 
tired into the ſpaces berween the Triarii, and fo 
they gave the laſt Afaulr, all the three Bodies be- 
ing joyned into one. 

ow, if we examine by the current of the Hi- 
ſtory whether Ceſar obſerved the ſame order and 
diviſion in his Wars, we ſtall find little or no alte- 
ration at all : For firſt, this triplex Acies here men- 
tioned, was no other thing bur the diviſion of the 
Haſtati, Principes. and Triarii, according to the 
manner of the firſt Inftirution. And leaſt any 
Man ſhould dream of thar ordinary diviſion, 
which is likewiſe threefold, the rwo Cornets and 
the Battel, and in that ſenſe he might ſay ro have 
made triplicem Aciem, let him underſtand __ 
the 
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the circumſtances of the Diviſion have no cohe- 
rence with that Diviſion : For in that he faith of 
the Helvetians, Succeſſerunt ſub Aciem primam, 
they preſſed near the firſt Bartel or Vanguard, he 
maketh ir clear that the Army was divided into 4 
triple Battel fromthe Front to the Rere: For other- 
wiſe he would have ſaid, Succeſſerunt ſub dextrum 
aut ſiniſtrum cornu, aut mediam Aciem ; for 0 
were the parts of that Diviſion termed. Again, in 
the retreat which the Helvetians made to the Hill, 
when he ſaith that the firſt and ſecond Barrel fol- 
lowed cloſe upon the Enemy, and the third op- 

ſed ir ſelf againſt the Bois and Tulings, and 
Rood ready at the foot of the Hill to charge the 
Legions in the Flank and in the Rere ; ir is ma- 
nifeſt that no other Diviſion can ſo firly be applied 
to this Circumſtance, as that from Front to We 

Bur that place in the firſt of the Civil Wars 
raketh away all ſcruple of Controvere, where he 
uſeth the very ſame terms of prima, ſecunda, and 
tertia Acies : For being ro Encamp himfelf near 
unto Afranius, and fearing left his Soldiers ſhould 
be interrupted in their Work, he cauſed the firſt 
and ſecond Bartel ro ſtand in Arms, and keep 
their diſtance, ro the end my might ſhroud and 
cover the third Battel (which was imployed in 
making a Ditch behind them ) from the view of 
the Enemy : And this kind of gy gs Ceſar 
obſerved in moſt of-his Fights: By which it ap- 

areth that he uſed the very ſame Order and Di- 
Fei line for Imbartelling, as was inſtiruted by the 
old Romans. 

Concerning the ancient Names of Hyaſtats, 
Principes, and Triarii, which Ramus in his Mslitia 
Fulii Ceſaris utgeth to be omitted throughour the 
whole Hiſtory, I grant they are ſeldom uſed in 
theſe Commentaries in iotng of their firſt In- 
ſtirution : For rhe Haſtati, when the Diſcipline 
was firſt erected, were the youngeſt, pooreſt of 
the Legionary Soldiers ; and the Princzpes were 
the luſty and able-bodied Men ; and the Triariz 
the eldeſt and beſt Experienced. Bur in C.z/ar's 
Camp there was little or no difference either of 
Valour or Years berween the Haſtati, Principes 
and Triarii; Which he nameth Prima, Secunda, 
and Tertia Acies ; and therefore they were never 
termed by thoſe Names in reſpect of that diffe- 
rence. 

Notwithſtanding, in regard of Order and De- 
grees of Diſcipline, that Virtue might be rewarded 
with Honour, and that Time might challenge the 
privilege of a more worthy place, the ſaid di- 
{tinctions and rerms were Religiouſly obſerved. 
For in the Barrel with Petreius ar Ierda in Spain, 
he mentioneth the Death of Q. Fulginins, ex pri= 
mo Haſtato legions quart.edecime : And in the O- 
verthrow at Dyrrachinm, he faith that the Eagle- 
bearer being grievouſly wounded, commended 
the ſatery of his Enſign ro the Horſemen, all the 
Centurions of the firit Cohort being flain, Preeter 
Principem priorem. And for the Triarii, there is 
no term more frequent in Ceſar than Primzpilus ; 
which name, by the rules of rhe ancient Diſci: 
pline, was given to none bur to the chiefeſt Cen- 
rurion of the firſt Maniple of the Triari : 
Whercby it appcareth that the Maniples kept the 
fame Names 1n regard of a neceſſary diſtinction, 
alrhough peradventure the Haſtati were as 
good Soldiers as. either the Principes or the 
Triarii. 

As rovching the ſpaces between the Maniples, 
whereunto the firſt Barrel did retire it (elf if oc- 
cation urged rhem, I never found any mention 
of them in Ce/zr : excepting once here in Eng- 
land, where, in a Skirmiſh, the Britains fo urged 
the Court of Guard, which kept Watch betore 
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the Roman Camp, that Ceſar ſetit out rwo other 
Cohorts to fuccour them ; who making diſtance 
berween them as they ſtood, the Court of Guard 
retired ir ſelf in ſafery through that ſpace into 
the Camp. Otherwiſe we never find that the 
firſt Barrel made any Retrear into the Allies, be- 
rween «the Maniples of the ſecond Bartel ; bur 
when it failed in any part the ſecond and third 
went preſently ro ſecond them ; as appearetrh in 
the Bartel following with Arioviſtus, and in di- 
vers others. 


Concerning the uſe of this triple Barrel, what tib. 4. 4s 
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can be ſaid more than Lipſius hath done 2 where militia Ko- 


he layerh open the parti 
of, as far Forth as a ſpeculative Judgment can 
diſcern of things ſo far remote from the uſe of this 
Age, which never imitateth this triple Bartel but 
only in a March: For then commonly they make 
three Companies, a Vanguard, a Bartel, and a 
Rereward : Bur in Imbartelling they draw theſe 
three Companies all in Front, making rwo Cor- 
nets and the Batrel, withour any other Troops ro 
ſecond them. 

Bur ler this ſuffice concerning Ceſar his man= 
ner of Imbarrelling, and his zriplex Acies, until 
I come to the Second Book ; where I will handle 
more particularly the parts of a Legion, and rhe 
Uſefulneſs of their ſmall Bartalions. 
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y 4” E Macedonian Phalanx is deſcribed by AP 


Polybius to be a ſquare Battel of Pikemen, 
conſiſting of ſixreen in Flank, and five hundred 
in Front ; the Soldiers - 00 ſo cloſe rogether, 
that the Pikes of the fiffh Rank were extended 
three Foot beyond the Front of the Barrel : The 
reſt, whoſe Pikes were nor ſerviceable by reaſon 
of their diſtance from the Front, couched them 
upon the Shoulders of thoſe that ſtood before 
them ; and fo locking them in together in file, 
_ forward, to hold up the ſway, or giving 

ack of the former Ranks, and ſo ro make the 
aſſault more violent and irreſiſtible. 

The Grecians were very skilful in this part of 
the Arr Military, which containeth YOrder and 
Diſpoſition in Imbartelling : For they maintained 
publick Profefſors, whom they called Tatticz, ro 
reach and inſtruct their Youth the PraCtice and 
Arr of all Forms convenient for that purpoſe. 
And theſe Tattic: found by experience that fix- 
teen in Flank, fo ordercd as they were in a Pha- 
lanx, were able to bear any ſhock, how violent ſo 
ever it charged upon them. Which number of 
ſixteen they made to conſiſt of four doubles : As 
firſt Unity maketh no Order, for Order conſiſterh 
in number and plurality ; bur Uniry doubled 
makerth Two, the leaſt of all Orders, and this is 
the double ; which doubled again maketh the fe- 
cond Order, of four Soldicrs in a File ; which 
doubled the third time maketh eight ; and this 
doubled maketh fixreen, which is the fourth dow 
bling from an Unit ; and in it they ftayed, as it 
an abſolure number and ſquare, whole Root is 
four, the Quadruple in regard of both the extreams. 
For every one of theſe places the Ta#ici had ſeve- 
ral Names, by which they were diftinctly known. 
Bur the particular deſcription requireth a larger 
Diſcourſe than can be onetoadal in theſe ſhorr 
obſervations. He rhar defireth further knowledge 
of them, may read Z/ianus, thar lived mm the time 
of Adrian the Emperour ; and Arianus in his Hi- 
ſtory of Alexander the Great, with Mauritius, and 
Leo, Imperator ; where he ſtall have the diviſions 
of Tetraphalangia, Diphalangia, and Phalangia, unto 
an Unit, with all the Diſcipline of rhe Gow 
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The chiefeſt thing to be obſerved is, thar the 
Grecians having ſuch Skill in embarrelling, prefer- 
red a Phalanx before all other Forms whatſoever ; 
either becauſe the Figure in it ſelf was very ſtrong ; 
or otherwiſe in regard thar it fitted beſt rheir Wea- 
pons, which were long Pikes and Targety But 
whether Ce/ar termed the Bartel of the Helvetians 
a Phalanx, in regard of their thick manner of em- 
barrelling only, or otherwiſe foraſmuch as beſides 
the Form, they uſed the natural Weapon of a Pha- 
lanx which was the Pike, it remaineth doubrtul. 
Brancatio in his diſcourſes upon this Place, maketh 
it no Controverſie bur that every Soldier carried a 
Pike and a Target. The Target is particularly 
named in this Hiſtory : Bur it cannot ſo eafily be 
gathered by the ſame thar their offenſive Weapons 
were Pikes. In the Fight at the Baggage it is {aid, 
that many of the legionary Soldiers were wound- 
ed through the Cart-wheels, with tragule and ma- 
tere, which are commonly interprered Spears and 
Javelins : And I rake them ro be Weapons longer 
than common Darts ; bur whether they were fo 
long as the $ari/Ja's of the Macedonians I cannor rell. 
However this 1s certain, that the Helvetians have 
ever been reputed for the rrae Phalangite, next 
unto the Macedonians ; and that in their thick and 
cloſe embarrelling, they failed nor art this rime of 
the Form of a Phalanx : For they roofed it ſo thick 
with Targets, that C/.r ſaith they were ſore trou- 
bled, becauſe many of their Targets were faſtened 
and ried together with Piles darred through them. 
Which argueth that their Phalanx was very thick 
thronged, whatſoever their Weapon was. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Ceſar ſendeth away all the Horſes of Eaſe ; exhor- 
reth his Men; and beginneth the Barrel. 


X(ſar, to take away all hope of Safety by flight, 

firft cauſed his own, and then all the private 

Horſes of Eaſe to be carried cut of ſight ; 

and ſo uſing ſome motives of Courage, began 

the Battel. The Soldiers caſting their Piles, with the 

advantasze of the Hill, did eafily break the Helverians 

Phalanx, and then with their Swords betook them- 
ſelves to a furious Cloſe. 


Tic Fiſs OBSERVATION. 


3 hes ancient Sages found it. neceflary to a faith- 
tul and ſerious Execution of fuch an Action, 
to Prepare the Minds of their Men with words of 
Encouragement,and ro take away all Scruple out of 
their Conceits, cither of the unlawfulncis of the 
cauſe, or diſadvantage againſt the Encmy : For if 
at any time that ſaying be true, thar Oratio plus 
poteſt quam Pecunia, it is here more powertul and 
of greater Effect. For a Donatve or Gift 
can but procure a mercenary Endeavour, ever 
yielding ro a better offer, and do oftentimes breed 
a ſuſpicion of wrong, even amongtit thoſe that are 
willingly enriched with them ; and ſo maketh them 
Mlack ro diſcharge their Service with I oyalty, yea, 
oftentimes of Friends ro become Enemies. Bur 
inaſmuch as Speech diſcloterh the ſecrets of the 
Soul, and diſcovereth the intent and drift of every 
Action, a few good Words laying open the Injury 
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anothers Knowledge, and reſpecteth nothing leſs 
than the right ;) a few good Words I ſfay,will fo ſtir 
their minds in the ferventneſs of the Cauſe, thar 
every man will rake himſelf particularly engaged 
in the Action by the Title of Equity ; and the ra- 
ther, for that it jumpeth with the neceffiry of their 
Condition. For Men are willing to do well, when 
well-doing agreeth with that they would do : 
Otherwiſe the A&t may happily be effected, but 
the Mind never approveth it by afſenr. 

And this manner of Exhortation or Speech of 
Encouragement was never omitred by Ceſar in any 
Conflict mentioned in this Hiſtory : Bur he ſtill u- 
ſed it asa neceflary Inſtrument _ Verrue on foor, 
and the only means to ſtir up alacriry. Or if ir 
ha ,—_ that his Men were at any time diſcourag- 
ed by diſaſter or croſs Accident, as they were at 


Gergobia, and at the two Overthrows he had ar Lib. 7. & 


Dvrrachium, he never would adventure to give Bat- 
re] until he had encouraged them again, and con- 
firmed their Minds in Valour and Reſolution. 
Bur this Age hath pur on ſo ſcornful a humour, thar 
ir cannot hear a Speech in this Caſe, ſound ir never 
ſo gravely, without ſcoffing and derifion : And on 
the other fide diſcontinuance of ſo neceſſary a part 
hath bred ar length ſuch an Inutilem Pudorem in 
our Chief Commanders, that they had rather loſe 
the gain of a great advantage, than buy it with 
words to be delivered in publick. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


oy this Chapter we may further obſerve the vio- 
lence of the Roman Pile which being a heav 
deadly Weapon, could hardly be fruſtrated whdl 
any refiſtance, and in that reſpect was very proper 
and effectual againſt a Phalanx, or any other thick 
and cloſe Barrel,or whereſoever elſe the Stroak was 
certain, or could hardly deceive the aim of the 
Caſter : For in ſuch Encounters it ſo galled the E- 
nemy, that they were neither able ro keep their 
order, nor anſwer the Afault with a ſtout re- 
ſtance. By which it appearcth that the only re- 
medy againſt the Pile was to make the Ranks 
thin ; allowing to every Soldier a large Place 
to ſtand in, that ſo the Stroak might of it ſelf fall 
withour hurt, or by fore-ſight be preventcd ; as it 
ſhall plainly appear by the Sequel of rhis Hiſtory, 
which I will not omit to norte, as the Places ſhall 
offer themſelves ro the Examination of this Diſ- 
courſe. 


Bur as touching the Pile, which is ſo often men- Tie Romen 
tioned in the Roman Hiſtory, Polybius delcriberh it Pile deſcribed. 


in this manner ; A Pile, ſaith he, isa caſting Wea- 
pon, the Staff whereot is almoſt three Cubirs long, 
and ir hath Pa/marem Diametrum, a Hand-breadrh 
in Thickneſs. The Staves were armed with a 
head of Iron, equal in length ro the Staff ir ſelf: 
Bur in rhart ſort, that halt rhe head was faſtened 
up to the middle of the Staff, with Platcs of Iron 
like the head of a Halbert ; and the other half 
{tuck out ar the end of the Staff like a Pike, contain- 
ing a finger's breadth in thickneſs, and fo decrea- 
ſing leſs and leſs unto the point, which was barbed. 
This head was fo flender roward the point, that 
the weight of the Staff would bend it as it ſtuck, 
as it appcareth in this Batrel of the Helverians. 
This Weapon was peculiar to the Romans, and 
was called Pilum, as Varro noteth, of Pilum a 


Peſtel, Q/2d Heſtes feriret ut pilum. Lipjius tind= x;þ, 4. de 
ing that Palmarem diametrum Was r00 great A militia Ro- 
thickneſs ro be managed by any Man's hand, in» 9% 
rerpreteth ir ro be four Inches in Circuit, it the 

Staff were either round or ſquare, tor they had of 

both ſorts, and ſo he makerh ir very manage- 

able; bur nothing anſwerablc ro rke deſcripti- 

on 


which is offered ro Innocency, how Equity is con- 
trolled with Wrong, and Juſtice controlled by I- 
niquity ( tor it is neceſſary that a Commander ap- 
prove his Caule, and ſertle an opinion of Right in 
the Mind of his Soldicrs, as it is cafie ro make that 
ſeem probable which ſo many offer to defend with 
thejr Blood ; when indeed every man reheth upon 
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on by Polybius , either in Form or her 

Patricius in his Paralleli, maketh the Staff to 
have Palmarem diametrum in the butt-end, bur 
the reſt of the Staff he makerh ro decreaſe raper- 
wiſe, unto the head of Iron, where it hath rhe 
thickneſs of a Man's Finger ; and fo it an{wereth 
both in form and weight to a Peſtel, as may be 
ſeen by the Figure, and I rake it ro be the mean- 
ing of Polybius. Patricius in that place ferrerth 
down four Diſcommodities of the Pile. Firſt, a 
furious and hor ſpirited Enemy will eafily prevent 
the darting of the Pile, with a nimble and ſpeedy 
cloſe. And fo we read that in the Battel which 
Ceſar had with Arioviſtus, the Germans came ſo 
violently upon them, that the Soldiers caſt away 
their Piles and betook them ro their Swords. 
And likewiſe in that worthy Barrel berween Ca- 
taline and Marcus Petreius, they caſt away their 
Piles on either part. The ſecond Diſcommodiry 
was, that the Piles being ſo heavy could nox be caſt 
any diſtance, bur were only ſerviceable at hand. 
Thirdly, they could nor be caſt with any aim, or 
as they ſay, point-blank. And laſtly, The Soldi- 
ers were to take advantage of Ground backward 
when they threw them: Which might eaſily dif- 
order their Troops, if they were not very well 
experienced. 


The Third OBSERV ATION. 


Þ gs laſt thing which I obſerve in this ſpeci- 
aliry is, Thar the Legionary Soldiers had no 
other offenſive Weapon bur one Pile or rwo at the 
moſt, and their Swords. By which it may be ga- 
thered that all their Victories came by buckling 
at handy-blows; For they came always ſo near 
before they caſt their Pile, thar they left themſelves 
no more time than might conveniently ſerve them 
to draw their Swords : Neither would their Arms 
of defence, which was compleat, beſides a large 
Target which they carried on their Left Arm, 
ſuffer them ro make any long purſuir, or continued 
chaſe, whenſoever a light-armed Enemy did make 
any ſpeedy Retreat ; as will more plainly appear 
by that which followeth. 


CHAP. IX. 


The Helvetians fainting in the Barrel, retire to a 
Hill : The Remans follow after, and the Barrel 
1s continued. 


T was a preat hindrance to the Galls in their 
Fight, that many of their —_— were ſtruck 
through, and tied together with one fall of a 
Pile : For ſo it happened that it could neither 

be pulled out, by reaſon of the bowing of the Iron, 
nor could they uſe their Left-hand for the defence of 
themſelves. Whereby it fell out that many of them 
( after a weariſome Toil ) did caſt away their Tar- 
gets, and fought naked and unarmed. At length, 
fainting with Wounds, they began to give place, and 
retreated to a Hill a Mile off. 

The Hill being taken, and the Legions following 
on to drive them from thence, the Bout and Tuling, 
to the number of Fifteen Thouſand, being in the 
Rere of the Enemy, to guard the lag of their Army, 
ſetting on our Men as they were in purſuit of the 
reſt, did charge them upon the open ſide, and began 
ro incleſe them about : Which the Helvertians that 
had got the Hill perceiving, began again to fall upon 
our Men, and renewed the Battel. The Romans di- 
viding themſelves, turned their Enſigns two ways ; 
the [7 and ſecond Army fought againſt the Helve- 
Fans that returned from the Hill ; and the third 
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Battel took, Charge of them that ſtood ready to en» 
cloſe them about. And here the Fight was doubtful 
and furious for a long time ; until ' at length they 
were no longer able to endure the violence of the Le- 
gionary Soldiers: And ſo on? part betook themſelves 
as at the firſk to the Hill ; and the other, to the 
place where their Carts and Baggage were lodged. 

And hitherto there was not one Man ſeen to have 
turned his back, in all this Confliet ; although the 
Fight continued from the ſeventh hour until the 
Evening. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


II - 


{ Snomng the Enfigns of the Rom:2ns, we arc Tue Enfigns of 
to underſtand thar the chiefeſt Enſign of every the Romans. 


Legion was an Eagle, which always atrended 
upon the Primipile or chief Centurion of the ſaid 
_O_ The Enſign of a Maniple was either 
a Hand or a Dragon, a Wolt or a Sphinx ; as 
it appeareth ( beſides the Teſtimony of Hiſtory ) 
by the Column of Trajan in Rome, wherein the 
Enſigns are figured with ſuch Pourtraictures : So 
that theſe Enſigns reſembling the proportions of 
living Creatures, had their Fore-parts always car- 
ried that way which the Legions were ro March, 
or where they were to Fight. And therefore in 
this Hiſtory, by the aſpect and carrying of the 
Enſigns, the Front of the Army was commonly 
noted ; as in this place it is ſaid, that the Enſigns 
of the firſt and ſecond Barrel were carried ro- 
wards the Hill, whither the Helverians had made 
their Retreat ; and the Enſigns of the third Barrel 
looked anorher way, rowards rhe Boii and Tulings, 
which ſtood on the toor of the Hill. By which is 
ſignified how the Legions were divided ro reſiſt 
the brunt of the double encounter. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


E Oncerning the time of the day, we are to un- 
4 derſtand that the Romans uſed not the ſame 
diviſion of the day as we commonly do : For the 
divided their artificial ( which is the ſpace be- 
rween Sun-rifing and ſetting) into rwelve equal 
arts, which the Aftronomers called unequal or 

lanerary hours. The furit hour of the day be- 
gan always at Sun-rifing ; the fixth hour was 
always high Noon ; and the rwelfth hour was 
Sun-ſerting. And as the day waxed longer or 
ſhorter, fo theſe hours were either greater or leſs : 
Neither did they agree with equal or cquinoctial 
hours, ſuch as are now uſed, bur only at the 
Equinottium : So that by this manner of reckon- 
ing, Ab hora ſeptima ad wveſperum is meant, the 
Barrel began . cs one of the Clock, according 
ro our Computation, and continued until the E- 
vening. The like we muſt underſtand throughout 
this whole Hiſtory, as often as there is mention 
made of the circumſtance of time. 


CHAP A 


The Helvetians continue their Fight at the Car- 
riages : Bur ar length they leave the Field, and 
march rowards Langres. 


N like manner the Finht was hepe on Foot at the 
Carriages, until it was far in the Night ; the 
plice being fortified with Carts inſtead of 4 
Rampier : And the Enemy caſting their Weas 

pons from the upper ground, and with Darts and 
Favelins under the Waggons, and from between the 
Wheels, did wound and gall many of our Men. 
Aftor a long Confli cur Soldiers took their c— 
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and their Camp; wherein Orgetorix's Daughter 
and one of his Sons were taken. There were Feved 
out of that Battel about one hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand Perſons; who marching 2ontinually all that 
Night, and making no ſtay in any place, came the 
fourth day into the Confines of the Lingones : for by 
reaſon of the Soldiers Hurts, and the Burial of the 
Slain, wherein there was ſpent three days, there was 
no purſuit after them. 


OBSERVATION. 


FF we conſider the nature of the Action, and 
look into the true cauſe of their Overthrow, as 
far as the right ſenſe of the Hiſtory ſhall direct 
our Judgment, we ſhall find Valour not to be 
wanting in the Helvetians, but rather ſuperlatively 
abounding in the Romans. For that vehement 
Opinion of their Valour and Manhood, which 
carried them our of the ſtraits of the Country to 
ſeek larger Fortunes in other-Kingdoms, was not 
ſo abated with the loſs of the fourth parr of their 
Army art the River Arar, nor with the terrible 
Fury of thoſe Vetcrane Legions ; bur ir yielded 
this effect, which Ceſar in his eſtimate of Valour 
thought memorable, that for five hours ſpace or 
more there was not one Man ſeen to have turned 
his back. Their manner of Imbarrelling, had nor 
the Romans been the Enemy, was unreliſtable. 
For being caſt into a Phalanx, which in the Plains 
of Afia had made Alexander the Great and the 
Macedonians famous, they did as far ſurpaſs any 
other Form of embatrelling ( ſuppoſing that the 
Conveniency of the Place did fir that diſpoſition ) 
wherein the ſtrength of the whole is divided into 
A ———— as the Violence of a great Body 
exceedeth the Force and Motion of his Parts, 
when ir is divided into ſmaller Cantons. For as 
in a Phalanx many particular Souldiers areiy a 
cloſe and compact Order incorporated into one 
entire Body ; to their ſeveral Vertues are gathered 
into one Head, and are as parts united into one 
general Force ; which eafily (walloweth up the 
abiliry of many other lefſer quantiries, into which 
a greater ſtrength is equally divided. 

The advantage of the place which they gor by 
retreat, and the double charge wherewith they en- 
gaged the Romans, both in the and Flank, was 
able, in an indifferent Conflict to have made For- 
tune fugitive, and bear Arms on their fide; or at 
the leaſt ſo ro have ſtemmed the ſwelling Tide of 
Victory, which carried the Romans (o violently in 
the chaſe, that they might have been equal ſharers 
in the Honour cf the day ; had it not followed 
from an Ocean of Valour, whoſe courſe could nor 
be hindered with any ſtops and oppoſitions, until 
it came to that height which true Valour and un- 
exampled reſolution affected. And yer the height 
of this Courage could not fo allay the hear of the 
Helvetians Fury, bur it brake forth into dangerous 
Flames, when it came to the place where their 
Carriages were laid, and coſt much Blood and 
many Mens Lives before they quitted the Place : 
For they fought with that Spirit and Induſtry, as 
though they meant to make Tryal whether their 
Fortune would prove no better in the Night, than 
it had done in the day. 

The Overthrow of the Tigurine Canton at the 
River 417 proceeded rather from want of good 
direQtions ( which 1s the leſs to be marvelled ar, 
contidering they had no chief Commander as we 
read of ) than from any defect of Valour : For the 
Rules of Military Government require eſpecial 
care in paſſing over a Water ; For then eſpecially 
an Army is in greateſt danger, when it is diſor- 
dercd and divided, And therefore the Remans 


archieved this Victory by the horrible vigilancy 
(as Tully callerh ir) of their Commander, who al- 
ways watched opportunitates ret bene gerende, as 
neceſſary and ſpecdy means to overcome in all his 
Wars. 


CHAP. Xb 


C/ar, after three days reſpite, followeth after the 
Helvetians : He taketh them to Mercy, and 
ſendeth them back again to their Country. 


Mar ſent Letters and Meſſengers to the 
Lingones, forbidding to ſupply them either 
with Corn or any other thing ; which if they 
did, he would eſteem of them as of the Hel- 

vetians. Himſelf, after three days reſpite, followed 
after with all hu Forces. The Helvetians, preſſed 
with the want of all neceſſary Proviſions, ſent Com- 
miſſioners unto him to treat of therr Rendition. Who 
meeting him on the way, caſt themſelves at hn Feet, 
and with humble Words and Tears deſired Peace. Be- 
ins commanded to attend in the place they then were, 
they accordingly obeyed. Calar being come up unto 
them, required Heſtages, together with their Arms 
and Servants ; as alſo the Fugitives that were fled 
unto them. 

Wile thoſe things were ſought cut and brought, 
in the Night time, ſix Thouſand Men, or thereahouts 
of the Canton called Verbigene, whether moved 
through fear of being executed after their Arms were 
given up, or induced with hope of eſcaping (as thinks 
ing that amongf#t ſuch a multitude of People that were 
there to be rendred, their flight ſhould not be miſſed, 
or at leaſt would be —_— ) did in the begimni, 
of the Night leave the Helvetian Camp, => 
towards the Rhine, and the Confines of the Germans. 

Cziar underſtanding through whoſe Territories 
they paſſed, Commanded them to ſeek them out, and 
bring them back again, if they would be blameleſs in 
that behalf: And being brought back, dealt with 
them as Enemies. All the reſt, after Hoſt ages, Arms, 
and Fugitives were given in, he received to Mercy ; 
and commanded the Helyetians, Tulinges, and La» 
tobriges to return into their Country, from whence 
they came. And foraſmuch as having loſt all their 
Proviſion of Corn, there remained nothing at home #0 
ſatisfie Hunger, he gave order to the Allobroges 
to ſupply them with Corn ; and willed the Helvet> 
ans to re=edrfie their Towns and Cities, that they bad 
before deſtroyed and forſaken. Which he did ſpecials 
ly for this cauſe ; that the Germans inhabiting be- 
youd the Rhine might not be invited with the 
richneſs of that Soil, to ſeat themſelves ſo near 
Neighbours to the Province of Gallia, and the Alobro- 
ges. The Boii, at the Mediation of the Heduans, as 
knowing them to be Men of great Valour, were per- 
mitted to dwell in their Country ; to whom they gave 
Lands and Poſſeſſions, and received them into the {ame 
Liberties and Immunities as they themſelves enjoyed. 

In the Helverian Camp was found a Liit, or Re- 
giſter, writ in Greek, and brought to Czlar, con- 
taining by Pole the whole number that left their 
Country, how many of them were able to bear Arms : 
And in like manner the Boys, Old Men and Women 
were enrolled apart by themſelves, the Summary 
whereof was, that the whole number of the Helverians 
amounted to Two Hundred Sixty Three Thouſand, 
the Tulinges to Thirty Six Thouſand, the Latobriges 
to Fourteen, the Rauracks to Twenty Three; the Bolt 
to Thirty Two. Of theſe there were that bare Arms 
One Hundred Ninety Two Thouſand. The total of all 
were three Hundred ſixty eight Thouſand. A view being 
taken by Cziar's appointment of thoſe that returned 


home, there were found one Hundred and ten —_ 
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i: dire&ions concerning their rendry and 
return were very ſound, and of good conſe- 
quence. For firſt, in that he commanded them to 
attend his coming in the place where they were, 
he rook away all motions of new Trouble, which 
often removes might have cauſed, by the opportu- 
niry of ſome jury which might have happened : 
Afuring himſelf that their Abode in thar Place 
would increaſe their Miſeries, and conſequent] 
ripen that defire of Peace which they made ſhew of ; 
conſidering that the Lingones, in whoſe Territories 
they were, durſt not for fear of C/ars diſpleaſure 
furniſh them with any Neceflaries in that Extre- 
miry. Touching the ſecuriry which the Remans 
required of the Loyalty of ſuch People as they con- 
uered, their manner was 10 take as Hoſtages a 
(aicient number of the Men-Children of rhe chiet- 
eſt Men of that Nation ; whoſe Lives depended 
upon their Parents Fidelity, and ended with the 
firſt ſuſpicion of their Rebellion. Which Cuſtom, 
beſides the preſent good, promiſed the like or bet- 
ter Security to the next Age ; when as thoſe Chil- 
dren by Converſation and Acquaintance ſhould be 
ſo affected to the Roman Empire, that returning to 
their own Country, their Actions might rather 
tend ro the Advancement thereof, than any way be 
prejudicial to the ſame. And leſt the love of Liberty 
oy Freedom ſhould prevail more with-them, than 
that Aﬀection which Nature had enjoined them 
to bear eir Children ; he did whar he could ro 
take away the Means and Inſtruments of their Re- 
jon, by caufing them to deliver up ſuch Arms 
and Weapons as were there preſent : And fo ro 
become ſuirable ro that Petition of Peace which 
had made. 
he ſum of all is this; he corrected the Inſo- 
lency of a furious People, and reduced them to a 
feeling of their own Madneſs. He kept them from 
ſacking rhe Poſſeflions of many Thouſands in the 
Continent of Gallia, and ſent them back again to 
continue their Name and Nation in the place 
where they firſt inhabired ; which continueth unto 
this day. And thus we ſee that there 1s no humour 
ſo head-ſtrong, nor ſo backt with ſtrengrh of Cir- 
cumſtances, but it may meet with a Remedy ro 
qualifie the infolency thereof, and make it ſubject 
ro Correction and Controulmenr. 


CHAP. XII 


The States of Gali: congrarulare Ceſar's Victory : 
they call a Council, and diſcover their inward 
Grief concerning Arioviſtus and his Forces. 


He Helvetian War being thus ended, the 

Princes and chief Men of all the States of 

Gallia came to Czlar, to congratulate the 

happineſs of this Vittory ; imſomuch as 

they well underſtood, that albeit the People of Rome 
had by the courſe of this War revenged the injuries 
which heretofore they had done unto them : Tet never- 
theleſs the Iſſue thereof did redound no leſs profitable 
to the peace of Gallia, than to the Roman Empire ; 
foraſmuch as the Helvetians left their Houſes and 
Country abounding with all plenty and proſperity, for 
no other purpoſe but to invade the whole Country of 
Gallia, and to bring it in Subjection to themſelves ; 
and chooſing out of that large Continent ſome fit and 
fruitful Place of Habitation, to make the reft of the 
States their Tributaries. They required further, that 
with his good leave they might call a general Aſſem- 
bly at a þ prefixed, of all che States of Gallia, foraſ< 
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much as they had matters of great Importance to be 
handled, which they deſired ( with a common conſent ) 
to preferr to his conſideration. Which being granted, 
and the day of meeting appointed, they bound them< 
ſelves by Oath not to reveal the cauſes of their Af< 
ſembly, but to ſuch as ſhould be deſioned by common 
Council, 

The Parliament being broken up, the-ſams Princes 
returned to Cxſar, and deſired that they might in ſe= 
cret treat with him of the ſafety of themſelves, and all 
the reſt : which being granted, they caſt themſelves in 
lamentable manner at his feet, contending with a great 
earneſtneſs, that thoſe things which they delivered 
might not be revealed, as they did to have their petis 
tion granted : Foraſmuch as they ſaw that the diſcos 
very of ſuch Declarations as they propounded, would 
neceſſarily pull upon them mo#t grievous Affiitions. 

Diviriacus the Heduan, in the name of the ret, 
delivered, That Gallia was divided into two Fattions : 
The Hedui were the Head of the One, and the Ars 
vent of the Other. Theſe two States contending many 
years for the Principality, the Arveni with the Sequans 
their Clients, hired the Germans to take their part ; 
of whom at firft there paſſed over the Rhine ſome 
Fifteen Thouſand : but afterwards, theſe barbarous 
_— having taſted the Plenty and Civility of the 
Galls, drew over many more, that now there were no 
leſs than One Hundred and Twenty Thouſand. With 
theſe the Hedui and their Clients had once or oftener 
fought ; but. the Succeſs ſorted to their own Calamity, 
and the utter Overthrow of their Nobility and Senate : 
With which Loſſes they were ſo broken and decayed, 
that whereas heretofore as well by their own Credit, 
as by the Favour of the People of Rome, they ſtruck 
a great Stroak throughout all Gallia ; they were now 
driven to deliver the chiefeft of their State as Pledges 
to the Sequans, and to bind themſelves by Oath 
never to ſeek their releaſe or freedom, nor to implore 
the Aid of the People of Rome, nor to ſeek means to 

free themſelves from their Sovereignty ; only himfelf 
of all the Heduans could not be brought to take that 
Oath, or to give his Children as Hoſtapes : For which 
cauſe he fled to Rome, and beſought bets of the Senate, 
being no way obliged to the contrary either by Oath or 
Hoſt ages. 

But it ſo fell out, that the Vittory became more 
grievous to the Sequans than to the Heduans : For 
that Arioviſtus King of the Germans was planted in 
their Territories ; and being already poſſeit of a third 
part of their Country, which was the beft part of all 
Gallia, did now require the Sequans to forego another 
third Part, for that a few Months before there were 
come unto him Twenty Four Thouſand Harudes, to 
whom Lands and Poſſeſſions were to be allotted. Whereby 
it would come to paſs within a few Tears that all the 
Galls would be ff out of their Dwellings, and all 
the Germans would come over the Rhine ; for there 
was no compariſon between Gallia and Germany, 
either in richneſs of Soil or faſhion of Life. 

Concerning Arioviſtus, after he had once defeated 
the Galls in a Battel near Amagetobrig, he carried 
himſelf very cruelly and inſolently, requiring the Chil> 
dren of all the Nobility for Hoſtages, and ſhewing 

ſtrange Examples of torture upon them. If any thing 
were done not according to his Command or Deſire, he 
would eafily ſhew himſelf to be a barbarous, fierce, and 
haſty Man, whoſe Tyranny they could no longer endure : 
And unleſs there were help to be found in Gzfar and 
the People of Rome, all the Galls mu#, as the Hel- 
vetians did, forſakg their Country, and ſeck new houſes 
and ſeats of Habitation, far remote from the Germans, 
and try their Fortunes, whatever befel them. If theſe 
things ſhould haply be diſcovered to Arioviſtus, he 
would doubtleſs take a ſevere Revenge of all the 
Pledges in his Cuſtody, Caxlar might by his own 
Authority, or the Preſence of his Army, or by the Re+ 

own 


nown of his late Vietory, or by the Countenance of the 
People of Rome, keep the Germans from tranſporting 
any more Colonies into Gallia, and defend it from 
the Injuries of Ariovittus. This Speech being deli- 
vered by Divitiacus, all that were preſent wich much 
weeping beſought Gzſar to give them Relief. 

Cetar obſerved that only the Sequans of all the 
reſt did no ſuch matter, or were ſo affetted as the 
others were ; but with their heads hanging down, 
looked mournfully upon the Ground : an wondering 
at it, asked them the cauſe thereof. To which they 
made no reply, but ſtood ſilent, with the ſame coun- 
tenance of ſorrow. And having oftentimes iterated 
his demand, without gaining any word of anſwer ; 
Divitiacus the Heduan replied, That the ſtate of the 
Sequans was herein more miſerable and grievous than 
the reſt ; that they of all others durſt not complain, 
er implore aid, although it were im ſecret, as having 
before their Eyes the Cruelty: of Arioviſtus being ab- 
ſent, no leſs than if he were preſent. And the ra- 
ther, for that other Men had ſafe means of flying 
away ; but the Sequans, having received Arioviſtus 
into their Country, and made him Maſter of their 
Towns, were neceſſarily to undergo all Miſeries. 

Theſe things being known, Czlar incouraged the 
Galls with 200d words, and promiſed them to have 4 
care of that matter, as having great hops that by his 
means and power Arioviitus ſhould be forced to offer 
no further Injuries. And thereupon diſmiſſed the 
Counctl. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


I this Relation rhere are divers points worthily 
recommended to the diſcretion of ſuch as are 
.\xilling to be directed by other Mens Miſadven- 
rures. As firſt, into what Extremities Ambition 
doth drive her thirſty Favourites, by ſuppreffin 
the berter faculties of the Soul, and ſerting ſuc 
- unbridled Motions on foot, as carry Men headlong 
into moſt deſperate Artemprs. For as it had de- 
ſerved Commendarion in either Faction, ſo to have 
carried their Emulation, that by their own means 
and ſtrength applied to the Rule of good Govern- 
ment, their Authority might wholly have ſwayed 
the Inclination of the weaker States ; fo was it moſt 
odious in the Sequani to cal: in foreign Forces, to 
fatisfie the Appetite of their untempered humour ; 
and in the end they were accordingly rewarded. 

Secondly, it appeareth how dangerous a thing it 
is ro make a Stranger a Stickler in a Quarrel 
which civil Difſention hath broached, when the 
Parry that called him in ſhall nor be able ro refuſe 
his afiſtance upon occaſion, as he was willing to 
entertain it for advantage. 

L aftly, the often diſcontents of theſe States ſhew 
the force of a preſent Evil, which poſſefſerh fo ve- 
hemently the powers of the Soul, that any other 
Calamity, either already paſt, or yer ro come, how 
great ſocver, ſeemeth tolerable and eafic, in regard 
of that ſmart which the preſent Griet inflicterh. 

So the Sequani choſe rather ro captivate their 
liberty ro the Barbariſm of a ſavage Nation, than 
to endure the Hedui to take the hand of them. And 
again to make themſelves Vaſlals tro the Romans, 
rather than endure the uſurping Cruelty of the 
Germans. And finally ( as the _ of the Hi- 
ſtory will diſcover ) to hazard the loſs of Lite and 


Country, than to ſuffer the Taxes and Impoſitions 
of the Romans. So predominant is the pretent Evil 
in Mens Aﬀections, and fo it prevaileth at the 
Seat of our Judgment. 


Obſervations upon CxSaR's 


CHA P. XIIL 
The Reaſons that moved Ceſar ro undertake this 
War. 


Any were the inducements which moved 
him to take that buſineſs to Heart. As 
firſt, That the Heduans, who were of ten- 
times ſtiled by the Senate with the Title 

of Brethren, Couſins and Allies, were in the ſervitude 
and thraldome of the Germans, and that their He= 
ſtages were with Arioviſtus and the Sequans : Wuich 
in ſo great a ſoveraignty of the People of Rome, he 
took to be very diſhonourable both to himſelf and the 
Commonweal. As alſo for that he ſaw it very dan- 
gerous for the Roman Empire, that the Germans 
ſhould accuſtom by little and little to flock in ſuch 
multitudes into Gallia, Neither did he think he 
could moderate or reſtrain ſuch fierce 'and barbarous 
People ; but that having poſſeſſed all the Continent of 
Gallia, they would, as the Cimbri and Teurtons 
had done before, break out into the Province, and fo 
into Italy : eſpecially the Sequans, being divided 
from the Prevince but with the Kiver Rhone. 

Theſe things he thought fit with all ſpeed to pre- 
vent : And the rather, for that Arioviſtus was grown 
to that Pride and Arrogancy, ds was not to be ſuffered. 
For which reſpett he thought it expedient to ſend 
Embaſſadors unto him, to appoint ſeme indifferent 
place for Parlee ; for that he had to treat with him 
concerning publick Affairs, and ſome matters that 
did much import both of them. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


[| May here take an occaſion to ſpeak ſomewhat 
concerning the Authority of the Roman Gene- 
rals, which we ſee to be very large; conſidering 
that Ceſar of himſelf, without any further leave of 
the Senate and People of Rome ( tor what may be 
gathered by this Hiſtory ) did undertake a War 
of that conſequence, and pur in Jeopardy the Legi- 
ons, the Province, or what other intereſt the Ro- 
mans had in Gallia. 

Wherein we are ro underſtand, that when the 
State of Rome did allot the Government of any 
Province to a Pro-conlul, they did likewiſe recom- 
mend unto him the careful managing of ſuch Ac- 
cidenrs as might any way concern the good of that 
Regiment. For conſidering that ſuch . cauſes as 
may trouble a well-ordered Government, are-as 
well external and forreign, as internal and bred 
within the Bounds of that Empire : Ir had been to 
{mall purpoſe ro have given him only Authority 
to maintain a courſe of wholeſom Government at 
home, and no means to take away ſuch Oppoſiti- 
ons which forreign Accident might ſect up againſt 
him. And fo we ſee that C.e/ur undertook the 
Hetvetian War, in regard of the ſafery of the Pro- 
vince : And this again with Ariovi/tus, leſt the 
Germans ſhould ſo multiply in Gala, that the 
Province it ſelf might at length be endangered, 
Neither had their Gencrals authority only ro un- 
dertake theſe Wars ; but the abſolute ditpoſition 
alſo of the whole courſe thereof, whether it were 
to Treat, Capitulate, Compound, or what elſe 
they thought convenient for the advancement of 
the Commonweal, did wholly reit upon their di- 
rection ; republica bene geſta being the ſtile of the 
Warrant for all their Actions. 

Neither may we think that any ſubordinate or 
depending authority can be 10 powertul in the 
courle ot buſineſſes, as that which abſolutely com- 
mandeth without Controlment, and proceederh 
according to the opportunity of Time and __ 
i0n, 
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fron, further than either preſcription or limitation 
can direct ir. And therefore whenloever the Ro- 
mar Afairs were diſtreſſed, and driven to an exi- 
gent, they created a Dictator, that had regiam 


poteſtatem, ſuch an abſolure Command, thar what- 


ſoever Power reſted either in the Conſuls or in the 
Tribunes, in the Senate or in the People, ir gave 
way to the greatneſs of thar Magiſtrate ; thar 
there might be no lert or retracting Power to 
weaken that courſe, which nothing bur an abſo- 
late Command could eſtabliſh for the good of the 
Commonweal. And yer notwithſtanding this ab- 
ſolute Government, they attributed ſuch Power 
to the courſe of humane Actions, that by the Pu- 
niſkment which they inflicted upon diflolute and 
unfortunate Leaders, they icemed to acknowledge 
that no Man, how circumſpect ſoever, could pro- 
miſe more than likelihoods or probabilities of 
good Forrune, as far forth as his means and in- 
duſtry could atchieve ir. For old M. Fabiws 
pleading for the Life of his gallant Son, and oppo- 
fing the rigour of Papirius the Dictator with ex- 
amples of Antiquity, faith, Populi quidam, penes 
quem poteſtas omnium rerum eſſet, ne iram quidem 
unquam atrociorem fuiſſe in eos qui temeritate atque 
Snſtitia exercitus amiſiſſent, quam ut pecunia Cos 
multaret : Capite acquiſitum ob rem male geſtam 
de imperatore nullum ad eam diem eſſe. The Peo- 
ple, faith he, in whom the ſovereign Power of 
things conſiſteth, never ſhewed greater diſpleaſure 
againſt ſuch as had loſt an Army either by raſh- 
neſs or unskilfulneſgp than impoſing a fine upon 
them : Burt to bring the Life ot a General in que- 
ſtion for failing in his Endeavours, was never 
heard of to that day. 

The condition of the inferiour Officers of their 
Camp was far otherwiſe in regard of Military 
Diſcipline : For preſcription guided them in all 
their Services, and the chiefeſt part of their duty 
was Obedience ; although they faw evident rea- 
ſon to the contrary, and found their directions 
imperfect in that behalf: And therefore Ceſar 
ſaith upon that occaſion, Alie ſunt legati partes 
atque imperators : alter omnia agere ad preſcrip= 
tum, alter libere ad ſummam rerum conſulere debet. 
The office of a Legate- or Lieutenant differerh 
from thar of a General : The one doing all things 
by preſcription ; and the other freely deliberaring 
of whatſoever may concern the caule. And this 
courſe the Romans held concerning the authority 
of their Generals. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Arioviſtus's Anſwer. A ſecond Embaſſage, with 
the ſucceſs thereof. 


O that Embaſſage Arioviſtus anſwered ; 

That if hu occaſions had required Czfſar's 

Aſſiſtance, he would have furthered them 

with hi own Preſence : And he thought it 

as reaſonable, that if it were in hu hand to pleaſure 

the Romans, Czſar ought not to think, much of the 

like labour. For hs own part, he durſt not come in- 

to thoſe Parts of Gallia which Cxſar poſſeſſed, with- 

out an Army ; nor could he draw an Army to a head 

without great Trouble and Expence. The thing that 

he moſt wondered at was, That the Romans or Cxfar 

had to do in that part of Gallia, which the law of 
Arms had made his Inheritaxce. 

Upon the return of this anſwer Cxlar framed a 
ſecond Embaſſage, the purport whereof was ; Foraſ= 
much as he thus requited the Honcur wherewith the 
People of Rome had beautified h.'s beſt Dignity ( for 
in Cxtar, Conſulſhip the authority of their Empire 
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had wvouchſafed to efteem of him as a King in hi Dc= 
minions, and as a Friend unto their State ) and that 
he diſdained to admit of a Parlee concerning the 
common Good ; let him know that theſe were the 
things that he required to be performed by him : 
Firſt, That he ſhould not ſuffer any more Troops of 
Germans to be Tranſported over the Rhine into 
Gallia. Secondly, That he ſhould deliver up thoſe 
Heſtapges which he had of the Heduans and Sequans, 
and ſhould ceaſe tq moleſt them further with War or 
other Injuries. Theſe things, if he did perform, 
Czſar would aſſure him of a grateful acceptance on 
the behalf of the People of Rome : Otherwiſe, for= 
aſmuch as in the Conſulſhips of M. Meflala and L. 
Piſo the Senate had y That he that ſhould obs 
tain the Government of the Province, ſhould, as near 
as it would ſtand with the pood of the Commonweal, 
endeavour the defence of their Aſſeciates and Friends, 
he would not neglet the Injuries done unto the 
Heduans. 

To theſe Mandates Arioviſtus replied : The Law 
of Arms kept this tenure among#t all Nations, That 
a Conqueror might Govern a ſubdued People accor- 
ding as he thought beſt for his own ſafety. The Pee 
ple of Rome did not dire# the courſe of their Go« 
vernment by another Man's preſcript, but by their 
own Arbitrement : And as he had not diretted the 
Romans, /o ought nor they ro meddle with his pre» 
ceedings. 

The Heduans having tried rhe fortune of War, 
were by right become his Stipendaries ; wherein 
Czlar offered great Wrong, for that his coming this 
ther had made their Tribute much leſs unto him than 
before. Touching their Hoſtapes, his purpeſe was ſtill 
to retain them. Neither would he make any unjuſt 
War upon any of their Aſſociates, if they obſerved 
the Articles of Agreement, and paid their yearly 
Tribute : But if they failed in that, the Fraternity 
of the Romans would come too late to their ſuccour. 
If Czſar would needs undertake their Quarrel, he 
was to let him know, that no Man ever contended 
with Arioviſtus but ro his own deſtrufticn, Try 
when he would, he ſhould find what Valour conſiſted 
in the Germans, that for fourteen Tears ſpace 
never were covered with other Roof than the Hea» 
Vens, 


OBSERVATION. = 


Nd thus far proceeded Cf. with Arioviſens, 
in dcbaring the Wrongs and Grievances of 
the Hedui. Wherein appeareth the difference be- 
rween a matter handled according ro Moral Ci- 
viiry, 1n terms of Mildneis and pleaſing Accent, 
and thar which is rudely delivered, and depen- 
derh rather upon the plainneſs of the Project, 
than ſuired with words fir tor perſwafion. For 
that which Arioviſtus alledged ro make goud 
his Intereſt in Galia, was as conſonant to reaſon 
as any thing to the contrary urged by Ceſar. 

Bur as the Lacedcmonians ſaid of one, That he 
ſpake rhe Truth otherwiſe than it ſhould be ſpo- 
ken : So it may be ſaid of Arioviſtm's Anſwer, 
that it wanted thar fweetning Humaniry which 
giverh credit to verity it telt, toraſmuch as it pro- 
ceederh from a well-rempercd Spirit, whercin no 
turbulent Patſion feemerh ro controul the force of 
Reaſon, nor hinder the Sentence of true Judp- 
ment ; bur rather ſeaſoning her Conceprtions with 
Humiliry, doth covertly complain of open wrong, 
and ftrengrhen her Afertions with a pleaiing de- 
livery. And therefore how great ſocver the Con» 
troverſic be, that Parry which cxcecdeth nor rhe 
bounds of Modeſty, but maketh Mildnefs his 
chieteſt Advocate, will fo prevail in any: Auditory, 
that albeir Equity doth dilallow her” ile, —” 
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the manner of his Carriage will clear him from 
offering wrong, in that he uſerh the ſequels of In- 
nocency to prove his Intereſt in that which he 
demandeth. Bur to leave this Circumſtance, 
aF$only ro be noted, ler us proceed to the War 
ir ſelf, which I made the ſecond parr of this 
Hiſtory. 


CHAE. XV. 


The Treviri bring News of one hundred Town- 
ſhips of the Suevi that were come to the Rhine. 
Ceſar raketh in Beſangon : His Soldiers are 
ſurpriſed with an extream fear of the Germans. 


T the ſame time that thy anſwer was re- 
turned to Cxſar, there came likewiſe Em- 
- from the Heduans and Trevires. 
The Heduans complained that the Harudes 
lately tranſported into Gallia, did depopulate and 
waſte their Borders, and that they could not buy their 
peace of Arioviſtus with giving of Hoſtages for their 
Allegiance. The Trevires brought News of one bundred 
Townſhips of the Suevi that were come to the River 
Rhine, to ſeek a paſſage into Gallia, condutied by 
Naſua and Cimberius, two Brethren. Whereat 
Czſar being exceedingly moved, thought his beft 
means of prevention to conſiſt in Celerity, leſt the 
difficulty of refitin ſhould grow greater, when thoſe 
new Forces of the Covi were joyned with the Power 
which was already with Arioviſtus. And therefore 
having provided Corn, he made hat to ſeek the 
Germans. And having gone three days Fourney on 
hu way, he had Intelligence that Arioviſtus with all 
by Forces was gone to take in Belangon, the greateſt 
Town of the Sequans; and that he was three days 
Fourney on his way already. 

Czſar knowing how much it imported him to pre- 
vent that diſadvantage ( foraſmuch as the Town 
abounded with all neceſſary Provifions for War; and 
was ſo ſituate that he that commanded it might prolong 
the War at his own pleaſure ; being encircled with 


Le Douxs the River Alduabis, excepting a ſmall ſpace of ſix 


hundred Foot, which was Fortified with an exceeding 
high Hill, the foot whereof did at each end joyn unto 
the River, and the Hill ſtirengthned with a Wall, 
and fo joyned to the Town ) made all the haſt he 
could to take the Town, and there left a Garriſon. 
And as he reſted there a few days, to make Proviſion 
of Corn and other Neceſſaries, the Romans enqui- 
ring of the Gauls and Merchants concerning the 
quality of the Germans, underſtood that they were 
Men of a huge Stature, of Courage invincible, and 
of great Prattice and Experience m Feats of Arms ; 
whercof the Gauls had oftentimes made Trial : For 
when they encountred them, they were not able to en- 
dure ſo much as the Sternneſs of their Countenance 
or the fierceneſs of their Looks. The whole Army 
conceived ſuch a fear thereat, that all Mens Minds 
were wonderfully appalled. This fear began firſt a- 
mong#t the Tribunes and Commanders of Horſe, and 
ſuch others as for friendſhip ſake followed Czlar 
from Rome, and had ſmall or no skill in matter of 
War. Theſe Men feigning ſome one excuſe and 
ſome another, of very earneſt buſineſs which called 
them home, deſired leave to depart. Some others, 
whom ſhame would not ſuffer to forſake the- Camp, 
bewrayed the like Paſſion in their Countenances and 
Behaviour : for hiding themſcives in their Tents, 
they either bewailed their Deſtiny ſecretly to them- 
ſelves, or otherwiſe with their Acquaintance and fa- 
miliar Friends. They lamented the danger they 


were all like to fall into ; ſo that throughout the 
whole Camp there was nothing but makjng and ſigning 
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of Teftaments. And through the talk and fearfulneſ1 
of theſe Men, the old Soldiers and Centurions, and 
ſuch as had great experience in the Camp, began by 
little and little to apprehend the terror wherewith 
the reſt were amazed : And thoſe that would ſeem 
to be leſs fearful, ſaid, they feared not the Enemy, 
but the narrowneſs of the Ways, and the greatneſs of 
the Woods that were between them and Arioviſtus ; 
or otherwiſe they caft doubts where they might have 
Proviſion of Corn. And many ftuck not to tell 
Czſar, that wbenſoever he ſhould give Command- 
ment to march forward, or advance the Standards, 
the Soldiers would refuſe to do it. 


OBSERVATION. 


WW Herein for that we find a ftrange alteration, 
no way anſ{werable to that Courage which 
a late-gotren Victory doth uſually breed in noble 
Spirits ; it will not be amiſs a little to inſiſt u 
the yu of the accident, and to gather fuch 
brief Inſtructions from their Weakneſs, as may 
beft ſerve to qualifie the amazement of horror, 
and mitigate the phrenſfie of ſo violent a Paffion. 
And albeit my ignorance in the works of Nature 
cannot . promiſe any ſuch Learning, as may 'diſco» 
ver the true means and ſecret motions whereby 
a fore-conceived fear doth trouble the Senſes, and 
aſtoniſh the Mind ; yer fince the Hiſtory offereth 
it to our ſcanning, give me leave only to nore the 
ſtrangeneſs of the circumſtance, and rudely to de- 
lineate the Portraiture of a Beaſt oftener ſeen 
than well known, uſing the unweildy Pile for my 
Pencil, and ſuiting my Speech ro a Warlike Au- 
ditory. I know not how it happeneth, bur thus 
1r may happen, that when the Senſes receive In- 
telligence of an eminent Evil, which may either 
diſpoſſels the Soul of this Earthly Manſion, or 
trouble the quiet wherein ſhe refteth, the Spirirs 
(as it ſeemerh) by the direction of their Sovereign 
Miſtreſs, retire themſelves into the inner Cabinets 
and more ſecret Pavilions of the Body, where the 
chiefeſt parr of the Soul is moſt reſident ; and fo 
they leave the Frontier Quarters of her Kingdom 
naked and ungarriſoned, the berter to ſtrengthen 
that Capital Ciry of the Heart, out of which the 
Life cannor fly, but to the utrer ruine and de- 
ſtruction of the whole Body. For fear is not on- 
ly a perturbation of the Soul procceding from the 
__ it hath of ſome Evil ro come ; bur it is 
alſo a contraction and cloſing up of the Hearr, 
when the Blood and the Spirits are recalled from 
the ourward Parts to afiſt that place which giveth 
Life and Motion to all the reft. In this Chaos 
and confuſion of Humours and Spirits when the 
multipliciry of Faculties (which otherwile require 
an orderly diſtinction in their Service, and by 
the order of nature ſhould be diſpoſcd into ſeveral 
Inſtruments, and be dilated throughout the Body) 
are thus blended confuſedly rogether , the con- 
ceptions of the Mind which preſently riſe from 
theſe advertiſements, are ſuddenly choaked with 
the diſordered mixture of ſo many ſeveral Pro- 
pertics, and are ſtifled as wr were in the throng, 
before they can be tranſported ro our Judgment, 
or examined by rcalon, tor want of that orderly 
uniformity of place-which nature requireth in the 
powers of the Mind. And hence proceedeth thar 
amazedneſs and aſtoniſhment, which 1o-daunrerh 
the Hearts of Men, when they are taken with 
this Paſſion, that becaule the Soul giveth no 
Counſel, the Body can afford no motion , but 
ſtandeth frozen through the extremity of che Per- 
turbation, benumbed in ſenſe, and forlaken of 
the Spirits. So we read that Theophilus the Em- 
perour, in an Overthrow which he had given _ 
y 
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by the Hagarens, was ſtrucken with ſuch an ex- 
ceflive Fear, that he could nor berake himſelf ro 
flight ( Adeo pavor etiam auxilia formidat ) until 
One of his chief Commanders ſhaking him by the 
Shoulder, as though he were to awake him out of 
a deep Sleep, threatned him with preſent Death, if 
he would not prevent the Ruin of the Empire, 
by uſing that means which was only lefr for his 
afery. 

Again if in that rurbulent Conſiſtory the Spirits 
chance diſtinctly ro receive uy Apprehenfion pro- 
ceeding from the forgeing Faculry of the Soul, 
they carry it preſently ro Execution before ir be 
examined by reaſon, and follow the Action with 
ſuch Vehemency, that they leave no Place for bet- 
ter Advice and Confideraton. And this is the 
cauſe that oftentimes through extremity of Fear, 
to avoid one Evil, we run headlong into a worle, 
and find a greater Danger in the means we ule to 
avoid a leſs ; becauſe Reaſon did nor firſt rry the 
Apprehenſion, before ir was delivered to external 
Agents. And fo we find in the Barrel berween 
Germanicus and the Almans, that rwo groſs Troops 
of Soldiers were driven into ſuch an Ecſtafie of 
Fear, that raking contrary Courſes ro avoid one 
and the ſame Danger, they eirher of them fled ro 
that place which the other had quirted : Neither 
could they be adviſed by cach others flight, that 
the Places which they fought after afforded them 
no Remedy. 

And albeit Reaſon be called ro Counſel when a 
Parley is ſummoned of Compoſition, yer it bearerh 
ſo ſmall a Sway in the Conſultation, that the Will 
of it ſelf concludeth ro betray Vertue to Diſhonour, 
and ſo to e Peace with the Loſs of the 
Soul's chiefeft Treaſure : Which ought ever to be 
eftimared ar a higher rare than any other Hap- 
pineſs which can Deride the Mind. For among 
all the ſenſible things of this World, there is no 
Crearure that hath ſuch a confuſed Fear, or is more 
amazed therewith, than Man is : Neither is there 
any Miſery greater, or any Bondage more ſhame- 
ful, ſervile or vile, than this, which maketh Men 
very Abjects of all other Creatures, to redeem the 
Evil which the Danger threatenerh : And then doth 
Shame follow after fo baſe a Part, and aggravate 
the Burthen of the Sin with loathſom Diſgrace, 
and penitent Diſcontentment ; adding oftentimes 
Aloes ro Wormwovd, and makin - End more 
grievous than the Beginning. And thus doth Dan- 
ger breed Fear, and Fear yicldeth to Diſhonour, and 
Diſhonour bringeth Shame, and Shame being al- 
ways mingled with Wrath and Anger, revengerh it 
ſelf upon it ſelf, and bringeth more Peril than the 
firſt Danger could threaten. 

Whereby it appeareth that as the Aﬀections of 
rhe Mind are bred one of another ; ſo on the con» 
rrary part ſome arc bridled and reſtrained by others : 
For as Envy, Hatred and Anger riſe oftentimes of 
Love; fo is Joy lefſened with Grief, Envy with 
Mercy, and Fear with Shame. 

Bur foraſmuch as all ſuch Perrurbarions proceed 
of Ignorance and Inconſiderateneſs, whereby we 
think that the Evil is greater than indeed it is; ler 
us conſider what diſpoſirion of our Judgment beſt 
moderareth the violent Heat of theſe Aﬀections. 
And firſt, rouching the Paſſages whereby the Soul 
receiveth her Advertiſements, as they are of divers 
Natures, the chicteſt whereof are the Eye and the 
Ear, fo are their aviſocs different in Quality, and 
require a ſeveral Contideration to be rightiy dif- 
cerned. The Intelligence by the Eye is more cer- 
tain than that which cometh by the way of hear- 
ing ; foraſmuch as the Eye is a Wunels it ſelf of 
every Action whereof it raketh Notice, neither is 


ir deccived in irs proper Object : And therefore 
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the Judgment is nor much troubled to determine 
definitively how great or how ſmall the Danger is, 
when the Relations carry always thar certainty: 
And albeit the Ear in like manner be nor deceived 
in her proper Object, for it fairhfully youu up 


that Sence which Sound hath delivered unto it ;:. 


yer foraſmuch as the Fantaſie hath greater Sco 
to coin her vain Conceprions, in regard of the a 
ſence of the Action, it is neceflary that the diſ- 
courſling Faculry be called for an Afſiſtant, before 
the Judgment can truly determine : And then it will 
appear that rhe Truth doth not always anſwer the 
Report which is made thereof ; inaſmuch as dif- 
eaſed Spirirs will nor ftick ro dilate or qualifie 
Relations, according to the Key wherein they 
themſelves are tuned. And therefore this firſt 
cometh ro be conſidered of in all ſuch violent 
Commorions, by which of theſe rwo Senſes the 
firſt Intelligence was received. But concerning 
the Judgment it ſelf this is moſt certain, that the 
more ir 1s infected with the corruptions of the 
Fleſh,the more violent are the Aﬀections of theSoul. 
And again, the purer the Judgment is, and the 
higher it is lifted up from Earthly Natures, being 
no further interefſed therein than to hold a Reſo- 
lurion of well-doing, the fewer and lighter are the 
Aﬀections which trouble and moleſt it : For then 
ir berrer diſcernerh the Truth and Falſchood, good 
or evil that is in things. 

To redreſs this Inconvenience, Ceſar betook 
himſelf ro rhe firteſt and moſt proper Remedy ; 
which was by the Authority of his Speechto reſtore 
reaſon to her former Dignity, and by Diſcourſe, 
which Fear had interrupted in them, to put down 
an uſurping Pafſion, which had ſo troubled the 
Government of the Soul, recalling it to the mean 
of rrue Reſolurion, which was to moderate Audaci+ 
ry with Warineſs, but not to choak Valour with 
beaftly Cowardice: For theſe Oratory Inducing 
Perſwaſions were not the leaſt Point of their Dit- 
c—_ conſidering how they framed the inward 

it of the Mind ( being the Fountain and Be- 
ginning of all Motion) to give Life and Force tv 
thoſe Actions, which the Severity of ourward Dif- 
cipline commanded. For as Laws and Conftituti- 
ons of Men inforce Obedience of the Body : fo 
Reaſon and Per{waſions muſt win the Souls Con- 
ſent according to that Saying, Homines duci volunt, 
non cog. 
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Alar being informed of theſe things, called a Cmlats 
Council of War, admitting all the Centuri- 


ons, of what degrees or orders ſoever, unto 

the ſame. And being thus aſſembled, he 

greatly blamed them, Firſt, that any ſhould be ſo im- 
quiſitive, as to imagine to themſelves whither, and 
4 what Service they were carried. Concerning 
Xrioviſtus, he had in the time of Cziar's Conſulſhip 
moſt earneſtly ſued for the Friendſhip of the People of 
Rome : And why then ſhould any Man miſdeem that 
he ſhould ſo unadviſedly go back from his Duty ? For 
his own part he was verily perſwaded, that if Ario« 
viſtus once knew his Demands, and underſtood the 
reaſonable Offers that he would make him, ke would 
not eaſily reje# his Friendſhip, or the Favour of the 
People of Rome. But if he were ſo mad as to make 
War upon them, why ſhould they fear him ? Or why 
ſrould they deſpair either of their own Proweſs, or of 
Cxfar's diligence ? For if it came to that Point, the 
Enemy that they were to encounter had been tried whats 
be could do twice before ; firſt in the Memory of their 
G Fathers, 


Fathers, when the Cimbri and Teutoni were van- 
quiſhed by Marius, at what time the Army merited 
no leſs Honour than the General: And now of late 
again in Italy, at the Inſurrettion of the Bondmen ; 
who were not a little furthered through the Prattice 
and Diſcipline they had learned of the Romans. 
Ihereby it might be diſcerned how good a thing it is 
to be conſtant and reſolute ; inſomuch as whom for a 
time they feared without cauſe, being naked and un- 
armed, the ſame Men afterwards ( although well 
armed and Conquerors withal ) they nobly overcame. 
* And to be ſhort, theſe were no other Germans than 
thoſe whom the Helvetians had vanquiſhed in divers 
Conflits; and not only in their own Country, where 
the Helverians dwelt themſelves, ' but alſo even at 
home at their own doors : And yet the ſame Helveti- 
ans were not able to make their Party good againſt 
our Armies. 

If any Man were moved at the Flight and over- 
throw of the Gauls, upon inquiry he ſhould find, that 
being wearied with continual Wars ( after that Ario- 
viſtus had for many Months together kept himſelf 
within his Camp, in a Boggy and Fenny Country ) and 
deſpairing of any occaſion of Battel, he ſuddenly ſet 
upon them as they were diſperſed, and ſo overcame 
: na rather by Policy than by Force. Which although 
it rook place againſt ſavage and unsk;ifull People, yet 
was not Arioviſtus ſo ſimple as to think that be could 
enſnare our Armies with the like Subtilties. As for 
thoſe that feigned the cauſe of their Fear to be the 
Difficulty of Proviſion of Corn, and the Dangerouſneſs 
of the Way, they ſeemed very arrogant in their Con- 
ceits, in preſuming to direft their General, as if he 
had not known what pertained to his Duty. The 
ae age and Lingons had undertock that Charge ; 

ides that Corn was almoſt ripe every where in the 
Fields : And what the Ways were fhould ſhortly be ſeen, 

Whereas it was given out that the Soldiers would 
not obey his Mandates, nor advance their Standards, 
be little valued it ; for he was well aſſured, that if 
an Army _ to be obedient to their General, it 
was either becauſe he was thought ro be unfortunate 
*n his Enterprizes, or elſe for that he was notoriouſly 
convitted of Avarice : But the whole Courſe of his life 
ſhould witneſs his Innocency, and the Overthrow of the 
Helvetians his Happineſs. And therefore that 
which he was minded to have put off for a longer 
time, he would now put in Execution out of Hand: 
For the Night following at the fourth Watch he would 
diſlodge from thence ; that without further delay he 
might underſtand, whether ſhame and reſpet of their 
Duty would prevail more with them, than Fear or 
Cowardice. And though he knew that no Man elſe 
would follow him,yet notwithſtanding he would go with 
the tenth Legion alone,of whom he had no Doubt or Su- 
ſpicion, and would take them as a Guard to his Perſom. 

Czſar had chiefly favoured this Legion, and put 
much truſt in them for their Valour. 

Upon the making of this Speech the Minds of all 
Men were wonderfully changed ; for it bred in every 
one 4 great Alacrity and Defire to fight : Neither did 
the tenth Legion forget to give him thanks by their 
Tribunes for the good Opinion he had of them, aſſure 
ing him of their readineſs to ſet forward to the War. 
And then likewiſe the reſt of the Legions made 
means by the Tribunes of the Soldiers and Centurions 
of the firſt Orders, to give Czlar ſatisfattion ; pro= 
teſting they neither doubted nor feared, nor gave any 
Cenſure of the Iſſue of that War, but always left it to 
the Wiſdom of the General. 

Their Satisfattion beins taken, and a View being 
made of the Ways by Divitiacus ( whom. of all the 
Gauls he beſt truſted ) and Report being by him made, 
that in fetching a Compaſs of fifty Miles he might 
carry his Army in open and Champaign Countries ; 
in the fourth Watch of the Night, according to his 
former Saying, he ſet forward. 
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The Firſt OBSERVATION: 


| bes the Speech itdelf are preſented many Remarks 

ables, both concerning their Diſcipline and M1- 
litary Inſtructions, which delerve Examination : 
amongſt which I note firſt, the extraurdinary 
number admitted ro the Council ; Omnium Ord:- 
num ad id Confilium adhibitis Centurionsbus : 
Whereas there were uſually no more admired to 
their Council of War but the Legates, Queftor, 
Tribunes, and the Centurions of the firſt Orders ; 
which I underſtand to be the firſt Haſtate, rhe firſt 
Princeps, andthe firſt Pilam of every Legion. 
And this is manifeſtly proved our of the fifth Com- 
mentary, where Cicero was beſieged by Ambiorix ; 
In which, amongſt other, there were rwo valiant 
Cenrurions, Pulfio and Varenus, berween whom 
there was every Year great Emulation for place of 
Preferment ; Er jam primis Ordinibus appropinqua- 
bant, ſaith Ceſar, that is, they had paſſed by De- 
grees through the lower orders of the __ 
and were very near the Dignity of the firſt Cohort, 
wherein, as in all the reſt, there were three Ma- 
niples, and in every Maniple rwo Orders. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


He firſt Motive which he uſeth to recall their 
exiled Judgment, diſcovered their Breach of 
Diſcipline : For contrary to the courſe of Military 
Government, they had preſumed nor only to make 
Inquiry, bur to give out whether, and upon what 
Service they were carried ; which in the Rigour of 
Camp-policy could not paſs without due Puniſh- 
ment. For what can more contradict the Fortu- 
nate Succeſs of an Expedition, than to ſuffer it to 
be meaſured with the vulgar Conceit, or weighed 
inthe Balance of ſuch falſe Judgments ? Eſpecially 
when thoſe weak Cenſors are to' be Actors and 
Execurioners of the Deſign : For then every Man, 
will ſute the Nature of the Action according ro 
his own humour ; although his humour be led 
with Blindneſs,and have-no other Direction than an 
uncertain Apprehenſion of Profit or Diſadvantage. 
And in this caſe there cannot be a betrer pre- 
fident than Nature hath preſcribed : For as natu- 
ral Agents, whilſt they concurr to produce a Work 
of abſolute Perfection, neither know what they do, 
nor can diſcern the things they look upon, bur 
yield themſelves to be guided by a Moderator of 
infinite Knowledge : ſo ought a Multirude to ſub- 
mir their Abiliry ro the Direction of ſome wile 
and prudent Captain, that beholdeth the Action in 
rrue Honour, and balanccth the loſs of many Par- 
ticulars with the Health and Safety of the publick 
Good. For if every Man ſhould preſcribe, who 
ſhould obey ? Tam neſcive quedam Milites, quam 
ſcire oportet, ſaith Otho in Tacitus, upon the like 
Diſorder : And again, Parendo potins quam imperia 
Ducum ſciſcitando,Res militares continentur. Which 
Proveth that the greateſt Verrue which is required 
in a Soldier is Obedience ; as a thing wherein the 
Force of all Diſcipline conlitteth, 


The Third O BSERV ATION. 


N the reaſon which he uſerh ro prove their dit- ,,.,,,, xs 
parity of. Valour in regard of the Komans, who ve great 
were ſuperiour ro the He/verians thar had often» (re 
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times overthrown the Germans, he fſtrengrtheneth ;, 


the Argument with the advantage of the Place, and cwnry 
faith that the Helverians had worlted them, not 
only where the Hetvetians dwelt themſelves, bur 
even in their own Country, and at home at their 
own doors : As though an Enemy were charged 
with greater Fury in the pretence of a Mans own 

Coun- 
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Country and deareſt Friends, than in a ſtrange 
and unknown Land. 

This Queſtion was handlcd in the Roman Se- 
nate by Fabius Maximus, and Scipio furnamed 
Africanus, when they fate in Counſel how to 
rid their Country of that ſubrile Carthaginian, that 
for Sixteen Years Space had fretred like a Canker 
the Beaury of Iraly, waſted the Land, and brought 
it ro deſolation, ſacked their Confedrates, or alic- 
nated them from their Duty, overthrown their 
Armies, ſlain their Conſuls, and rhreatned their 
imperial Ciry with Ruin and Deſtruction. Fa- 
bius, upon the motion ro make War in Africk, 
thought it agreeable ro nature firſt ro defend that 
which was their own, before they attempred other 
Mens Poſleflions : When Peace was eſtabliſhed in 
Traly, then let War be ſet on foor in Africk ; and 
firſt let them be without fear themſelves, before 
they went about to rerrifie others : For thoſe For- 
ces afforded lirrle hope of Victory in another King- 
dom, that were not able to free rheir own Coun- 
try from ſo dangerous an Enemy. Alcibiades 
overthrew the Athenian Common-wealth with the 
like Counſel : And concerning Hannibal, let them 
be ſure of this, that they ſhould find him a forer E- 
; in his own Country than in another King- 

om. 

Scipio-on the other fide, carried on with the 
honour of fo glorious an Enterprize, wanted neither 
Reaſons not Example to impugn Fabius's Authori- 
oy For he ſhewed rhat Agathocles the Syracuſian 

ing, being a long time afflicted with the Punick 
War, averted the Carthaginian from Sicily by 
tranſporting his Forces into Africk. Bur how 
powerful ir was to rake away fear by retorting 
danger upon the Oppreflor, could there be a pre- 
ſenter Example than Hannibal 2 There was great 
difference in the nature of the Action, berween the 
Spoil and Waſt of a Stranger's Country, and to ſee 
their own native Country waſted with Sword and 

ftion : Plus anims eft inferenti periculum, 
| o_ ropulſanti. For he that invadeth another's 
ingdom eaſily diſcovereth both the advantage 
which may be taken againſt the Enemy, and the 
Strength whereupon he reſteth. And amongſt the 
variable Events of War, many unexpected Occa- 
fions ariſe, which preſent Vidory ro him that is 
ready to rake it; and many ſtrange Chances (o 
alrer rhe courſe of things, that no foreſight can dif- 
cern what may happen. 

With theſe and the like Remonſtrances this 
Queſtion of no leſs doubr than importance was 
handled by rwo famous and worthy Captains, 
whole minds (as it ſeemed) were intangled with 
ſuch particular Aﬀections for the preſent, as might 
rather draw them to wreſt reaſon to their own 
humour, than ro derermine in ſincerity of Judg- 
ment upon whar ſpecialities the truth was grounded 
in the contraricty of their Poſitions. Bur to leave 
other Commodiries or Diſadvantages which were 
annexed unto either part, I will only ſet down 
ſome Reaſons, to prove how Valour and Courage 
may either grow or be abated by rhe Accidents 
which riſe in a War of that Nature. And firſt 
this cannot be denied, the Teſtimony of an infal- 
lible Truth being grounded upon the Property of 
Man's nature, that as advantage bringeth hope of 
Victory, and hope conceiverh ſuch Spirits as utual- 
ly follow, when the thing which is hoped for is 
eftccted, and rhereby the Courage becomerh hardy 
and reſolute in Victory : So on the other fide, dit- 
advantage and danger breed fear, and fear ſo check- 
eth valour, and controuleth the Spirits,that Verrue 
and Honour give place. ro Diſtruſt, and yield up 
their Intereſt ro ſuch Directors as can atford no- 
thing bur diffidence and irreſolurtion, 
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/ Neither can it be denied bur he that ſerterh uport 
at Enemy in a ftrange Country, anc fo preventerh 
fuch Attempts as mighr be made upon his own 
Territories, hath thar advantage which giverh life 
unto action, and ſteelerh his Enterprize with Re- 
ſolution. For beſides rhe commodity of leaving 
when he liſt, and procceding as far forth as he ſhall 
find his means able ro promote his Arremprs, he 
knoweth that the ſtrife and Controverſie is nor 
for his native Country, which he quietly cnjoyeth, 
and is reſerved ar all rimes to entertain him, how- 
ſoever Fortune ſhall favour his deſigns : Bur for 
a Stranger's Kingdom, which his Ambition thirſterh 
after, wherein, foraſmuch as the Riches and Wea!th 
of that Stare afe laid before them as the recoms 
pence of their labour, bcfides the honour which is 
archieved thereby, every Mans Valour ſoareth ar 
a high Pitch, and their Courage is increaſed, with- 
our any Trouble or Diſturbance of the other Fa- 
culries of the Mind. Bur when a Prince ſhall be 
afſaulred in his own Kingdom, and in the fight of 
his Subjects have his Land conſumed with Ruin 
and Deſtruction ; the danger will fo diſturb the 
Powers of the Soul, that through the turbulenr 
Diſorder of the weaker Parts, the berrer Faculties 
will lofe their Prerogarive of adviſing how the E- 
nemy may be beſt reſiſted, when as every Man 
ſhall apprehend the terrour of the danger, and few 
or none conceive the true means'to avoid it. 

And albeir the preſence of ſuch things as are 
deareſt ro his Soul, as the Piety and Reſpect of a- 
ged Parents, the tender Aﬀection rowards Wife and 
Children, are ſufficient to raiſe Valour to the high- 
eſt point of Reſolution ; yet the Morives are of 
ſuch Weight, as will rather make them diffident of 
their own worth, as inſufficientro maintain ſo great 
a cauſe, than hold them in that Reſolution which 
true Honour affecterh: Foraſmuch as the Terrour 
and Fear of ſo great a Danger will preſenta greater 
meaſure of Woes to their Mind, than the hope of 
Victory can afford them Joy. 

Hence therefore growerh the difference berween 
him that ſeeketh ro maintain that Eftate which he 
hath in poſſeflion by Force of Arms, and another 
that ſeeketh ro increaſe his Means by Valour. For 
the former is preſented with the danger of loſing 
all his Eftate ; which affrighreth and rroubleth, 
having no other Reward propounded unto him : 
And the other looketh upon the advantage which 
he gainerh by overcoming, which much increaſerh 
his Valour, without any Loſs or Diſadvantage, it 
he chance ro be worſted. And therefore there is 
always great Odds berween him that hath already 
loſt his Goods, and is by that means become de- 
ſperare, having nothing further to loſe ; and ano- 
ther that yer keepeth his Subſtance, bur is in dan- 
ger to loſe it: For Fear will ſo diſmay his Mind, 
thar he will rather diſtruſt his own Abiuiry, than 
entertain a Reſolution of Valour. 

To prove this, we need nor {eek other Examples 
than thoſe imperial Cities in whole cauſe this con- 
troverſie was firſt moved. For when Hannibal 
was come into 1:4/y, and had defeared Sempronius 
the Conſul at Trebia, the Romans were driven into 
ſuch an Ecſtafie of Terrour, that they believed vye- 
rily that the Enemy was then coming to afſaulr the 
City ; neither had they any hope or aid in them- 
ſelves to keep or defend the ſame. On the other 
ſide, Scipio was no ſooner landed in Africk, bur 
there was ſuch a Tumult in Carthage, as though 
the City had been already taken : neither could 
the opinion of Victory, which Hannibal by a con= 

uering Army in 1:4:y had confirmed for fixtcen 
ears together, prevail in the apprehenſion of 10 
imminent a danger. And then that which Fabius 
borrowed of Nature to teach the Remns (that 
G 2 firſt 
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firſt Men ought to defend their own, before they Czar, not willing ro put off the Treaty for any 
ſeek other Mens Pofſeflions) was carefully fol- ſuch cauſe, nor yet daring to put himſelf in eruſt to 
lowed by the Carthaginians: For with all ſpeed the French Horſe, thought it moft convenient to leave 
they ſent for Hannibal our of Italy, ro be their the French Riders behind him, and to ſet the Soldiers 
Champion againſt young Scipio. If therefore o- of the tenth Legion ( whom he beſt truſted ) upon 
ther things be correſpondent (as there are many #heir Horſes ; that, if he ſtood in need, he might have 
other particularities concerning the Power and 4 faithful Guard of by Friends about him, Where- 
Strengrh of either Nation to be conſidered ) I rake — one of the. Soldiers ſaid prettily, That Cxſar had 
it much better for a Prince to invade an Enemy in e more for them than he had promiſed ; for be had 


his own Country, than to atrend him at home in 


his own Kingdom. 


The Fourth OBSERVATION. 


He laſt Circumſtance which I note in this 
Speech, was the truſt which he repoſed in the 
tenth Legion, being in ir ſelf peradventure as faul- 
as any other : Wherein he ſhewed great Arr 
and ſingular Wiſdom. For he that hath once of- 
fended, and is both burdened with the guilr of 
Conſcience and upbraided with the reproach of 
Men, can hardly be perſwaded that his Fault can 
be purged with any Satisfaction. And although 
the Paniſhmenr be remitred, yet the Memory of the 
Fact will never be blotted our with any vertuous 
Action, bur ſtill remaineth, ro caſt Diſhonour 
o_ the Offender, and to accuſe him of Difloy- 


Ty. ; > 
And therefore it oftentimes happeneth, that an 
Errour being once raſhly commirred, rhrough De- 
ſpair of Remiffion admitteth no true Penirency,bur 
either draweth on more grievous Crimes, confirm- 
ing that of the Poet, Scelere Scelus tuendum eft ; or 
maintaineth his errour by wilful Obſtinacy : As ir 
is ſaid ofthe Lion, that being found by Hunters in 
a Cave, he will rather die in the place than quir ir, 
for ſhame that he was found in fo baſe a place of 
Refuge ; and therefore his property 1s —_ CX- 
his 
did Ceſar wiſely prevent,by clearing the tenth I egi- 
on of that of which he accuſed the reſt of the Army ; 
which made them the more earneſt ro anſwer his 
expeQation, inaſmuch as they were witneſs to 
themſelves of a common Errour : And the other 
Legions envying art their Fortune, reſolved ro ſhew 
as you alacrity in the Sequel of the War, and to 


preſſed, ingrediendo c.ecus, exeundo protervs. 


deſerve more than rhe Judgment of the Emperour 
had imputed to their Fellows. 


CH A P. XVII. 
The Treaty between C./ar and Arioviſtus. 


He ſeventh day as he continued on bis March, 
hrs Spies brought him word that Ario- 
viſtus with all his Forces was within twenty 
four Miles of that Place: Who as ſoon as 

he underſtood of Cxelar's coming, fent Embaſſadors ur- 
to him, declaring that foraſmuch as he was come 
Somewhat nearer, and that he might do it without 
danger, he was content to admit of a Parley, Czar 
refuſed not the offer, thinking now to find him reaſo= 
nable, in that he offered of his own accord what he had 
formerly denied at Cxſar's requeft : And thereby was 
in good hope that underſtanding what was required, 
he would in the end conſider of the many Fawvours he 
had received from the People of Rome, and defift from 
ſuch wilful courſes. 
The fifth day following was appointed for the Treaty. 
In the mean time there paſſed often Meſſages recipre- 
cally between them. Arioviſtus required that Cxlar 
would not bring any Footmen to the Parley, for that 
he feared to be circumvented by Treachery ; and 
therefore thought fit that either Party ſhou'd come 
only with their Cavalry « Otherwiſe he would not give 
a mezting. 


ſaid before, he would make the tenth Legion as a 
Guard to his Perſon, and now, he had enrolled them 
all for Horſemen. 

There was a great and open Plain, and in the midft 
thereof a riſing Mount, which was almoſt in the mid- 
way between both the Camps : and thither, according 
to the agreement, they came to parley, The Legion 
which Cefar had brought with him on Horſeback, he 
placed two hundred Paces from the ſaid Mount : And 
likewiſe the Horſemen of Arioviſtus flood in the 
ſame diſtance. Arioviſtus requeſted they might talk 
on Horſeback, and bring each of them ten Perſons to 
the Conference. At their meeting, Czar began his 
Speech with a Commemoration of the Favours and Be= 
nefits the Senate had done unto him, in that he was 
by their Authority entituled by the name of a King,and 
a Friend, and thereupen had received great Gifts: 
Which favour fell _ unto a few, and was by the 
Romans given only to Men of great Deſert : Whereas 
he without any occaſion of acceſs unto them, or other 
Juft cauſe on his behalf, had obtained thoſe Honours 
through his Courteſie, and the Bounty of the Se- 
nate. 

He ſhewed him further what ancient and reaſ@« 
nable cauſes of Amity tied them ſo firm to the Hedu- 
ans : What Decrees and Orders of Senate had 
oftentimes been made in their Favour and Bebalf : 
That from all antiquity the Heduans had held the 
Principality of Gallia, and that long before they were 
in Amity with the Romans. The People of Rome 
had always this Cuſtom, not only to endeavour that 
their Allies and Confederates ſhould not loſe any thi 
of their Properties ; but alſo that they might 4 1ags 

in Dignity and Reputation : And therefore who could 
endure to ſee that forced from them, which they quiet= 
ly poſſeſſed when they entred League with the Rg- 
mans? 

In like manner he required the Performance of ſuch 
things which he had formerly given in charge to his 
Embvaſſadours ; that be ſhould ndt make War either 
1pon the Heduans, or their Aſſociates : That he ſhoulg 
reſtore their Heſtages : And if he could not requrn 
any part of the Germans back again over the Rhine, 

yet he ſhould forbear to bring any more into that Coun= 
try. 

Arioviſtus made little-anſwer to Cxſar's demands, 
but ſpake much of his own Vertues and Valour ; That 
he was come over the Rhine, not out of his own deſire, 
but at the mediation and intreaty of the Gauls ; that 
he had not left his Houſe and Kindred but with great 
hope of high Rewards ; the Poſſeſſions which he bad in 
Gallia were given him by themſelves ; their Hoſtages 
were voluntarily delivered unto him ; he took Tribute 
by the l1w of Arms, which was ſuch as Conquerors 
might lay upon the Vanquiſhed ; he made no Wir 
upon the Gauls, but the Galls made War upon him : 
All the States of Gallia came to fight againſt him, 
and had put themſelves into the Field, whoſe Forces 
were in one Battle all diſperſed and overthrown. If 
they were deſirous to make another tryal, he was ready 
to undertake them : But if they would have Peace, it 
were an Injury to retratt that Tribute whcb of their 
own accord they had paid until that time. He ex- 
petted that the Amity of the People of Rome bald 
be rather an Honour and a Safety, than a Loſs wito 
him, and that he had ſought it to that end: But if 
by their means the Tribute dus unto lim ſhould ve 
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retraRed, he would as willingly refuſe their Friendſhip 
as he had defired it. In that he had brought ſo many 
Germans into Gallia, it was rather for his own d:= 
fence, than of any purpoſe to ſubdue the Country ; as 
might appear by that he had not come thither but up- 
on intreaty, and ſet no War on foot but for his own 
defence. He was ſeated in Gallia before the Romans 
came thither ; neither had the People of Rome before 
that time carried their Army beyond the Bounds of 
their Province : And therefore he knew not what he 
meant to intrude himſelf into his Poſſeſſions. This 
was his Province of Gallia, as that was ours: And 
as it was not lawful for him to command in our Quar= 
ters, ſo it was not fitting that they ſhould diſturb his 
Government. 

In that he alledged the Heduans were by decree of 
Senate adopted into the Amity of the People of Rome , 
he was not ſo barbarous, or unacquainted with the 
courſe of things, as to be ignorant that in the laſt 
War of the Allobroges they were aiding and aſſiſting 
to the Romans: And in the Quarrel the Heduans 
had with the Sequans, the Romans were mn like man= 
ner aſſiſting unto them. Whereupon he had good oc- 
cafion to ſuſpett that Cxſar under pretence of League 
and Amity, kept his Army in Gallia for his Ruin and 
Deftruftion : And that if he did not depart and with= 
draw his Army out of thoſe Countries, he would no 
longer take him for a Friend, but for an Enemy. And 
sf Fs fortune were to ſlay him, he ſhould perform a 
very acceptable Service to many noble and chief Men 
of Rome ( as he had well underſtood by Letters and 
Meſſengers he had received from them ) whoſe Favour 
and Amity he ſhould purchaſe by taking away his 
Life. But if he would depart, and leave him the free 
Poſſeſſion of Gallia, he would gratifie him with great 
Rewards : And what War ſoever he defired to be un- 
dertaken, ſhould be gone through withall, without his 
Peril or Charge. 

Many things were ſpoken by Cxſat to ſhew why he 
could not deſiſt from that courſe ; for neither was it 
his Uſe nor the Cuſtom of the People of Rome, to for- 
ſake their well=deſerving Aſſociates : Neither could be 
think that Gallia did rather belong to Arioviſtus than 
the Romans. The Arverns and Ranencs were in due 
courſe of War ſubdued by Q. Fabius Maximus: whom 
the People of Rome had pardoned,*and not reduced to 
a Province, or made them Stipendiaries. And if 
Antiquity were looked into, the People of Rome had 
good Claim to that Country : But foraſmuch as the 
mmtention and will of the Senate was they ſhould re 
main 4 free People, they were ſuffered to be governed 
by their own Laws, and left unto themſelves, notwith= 
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pedient. Czlar was prin to give any further 
meeting ; and the rather, for that the day before the 
Germans could not be reſtrained from Violence and 
Force of Arms. Neither did he think he might ſafe- 
ly expoſe the Perſon of any of his Followers to the in- 
humanity. of ſuch barbarous People 5 and therefore 
thought it fitteſt to ſend unto him M. Valerius Pro- 
cillus the Son of C. Valerius Caburius, a vertuous 
Youngs Man, and well bred, whoſe Father was made 
free of Rome by C. Valer. Flaccus : Which he did 
the rather in regard of his ſingular integrity, and his 
perfetineſs in the French Tongue, which Arioviſtus 
through long continuance had learned ; and that the 
Germans had no cauſe of Offence againſt him. And 
with him he ſent M. Titius, that was familiarly ac* 
quainted with Arioviſtus, with Inſtrutiom to hear 
what was ſaid, and to make report thereof to Czfar. 
WWhom' as ſoon as Arioviſtus ſaw come into his Camp, 
he cried out in the Preſence of his Army, demanding 
wherefore they came thither, and whether they were 
not ſent as Spies. And as they were about to make 
anſwer, he cut them off, and commanded them to be 
Put 1n Irons. 

The ſame day he removed his Camp, and lodged 
himſelf under a Hill, fix Miles from Cxſar, The 
next day he brought his Forces along by Czfar's Camp, 
and encamped himſelf rwxo Miles beyond him ; of pity= 
Poſe to cur ; tow ſuch Corn and Convoys as ſhould be 
ſent to the Romans by the Heduans and Sequans. 
From that day forward by the Space of frve Days to- 
gether Czſar imbattelled his Men before his Camp ; 
ro the intent that if Arioviſtus had a mind to give 
Batrel, he might do it when he would. But Ariovi- 
ſtus all this while kept his Army within his Camp® 
and daily ſent out his Horſemen to ſkirmiſhAith : 
Romans. 

This was the manner of fighting which the Germans 
had praftiſed : there were 60009 Horſemen, and as 
many ſtrong and nimble Footmen, whom the Horſemen 
had ſeletted out of the whole Hoſt, every Man one for 
his Safeguard : Theſe they had always at band with 
them in Battel and unto theſe they reſorted for Suc- 
cour. If the Horſemen were over=charged, theſe ever 
ſept in ro belp them. If any one were wounded or un« 
horſed, they came about him and ſuccoured him, If 
the matter required either to adventure forward or to 
retire ſpeedily back again, their Swiftneſs was ſuch 
( through continual Exerciſe ) that hanging on the 
Forſe-mane by che one Hand, they would run as faſt 
as the Horles, 


OBSERVATION: 


ſtanding any former Conqueſt by Force of Arms. 
Winlſt theſe things were treated of in Parley, it | £2 may ſeem ſtrange unto the Soldiers of our Fetmen in. 


ws told Czſar that Arioviſtus's Horſemen did ap- 
proach nearer to the Mount, and that accoſting our 
Men they aſſaulted them with Stones and other H/ea- 
pbns : whereupon be- brake off, and betook himſelf to 
his Party, commanding them not to caſt a Weapon at 
the Enemy. ' For albeit he well perceived he might 
without Peril of that elett Legion give Battel to Vis 
Cavalry ; yet he thought fit to refrain, leaſt it ſhould 
be ſaid he had entrapped them with a Parley, contra= 
ry to Faith made and Agreement. After it was re« 
parted amongſt the vulgar Soldiers how arrogantly 
Arioviſtus had carried himſelf in the Treaty forbidding 
the Romans to frequent any part of Gallia, and that 
their Cavalry had auulted our Men, and that there- 
upon the Parley brake off ; the Army was poſſeſſed 
with a greater Alacrity and deſire to fight than before. 
Two days after Arioviſtus ſent Meſſengers to Cxlar, 
fignifying that he deſired to treat with him concerning 
thoſe things which were left unptrfet, and thereupon 
willed him to appoint another day of meeting ; or if 
he liked nat that, to ſend ſome unto*him with Authori- 


ty to conclude of ſuch things as ſhould be found ex- 


time, that the Foormen ſhould be mingled pelt- 


advantage to themſelves ; ſojunlikely it is that they 
ſhould ertther {uccour the Horſemen i any danger, 
or annoy the Enemy: And therefore ſome have 
imagined thar theſe Foormen in the Encounter,caft 
themſelves into cne Body, and fo charging rhe 
Enemy afliſted the Horſemen. Bur the Circum- 
ſtances of this place, and of others which I will 
alledge to this purpoſe, plainly evince that theſe 
Foormen were mingled indifterently amongſt the 
Horſemen to aflift every particular Man as his 
Fortune and Occaſion required: And therefore 
the choice of thete Foormen was permitted ro the 
Horſemen, in whoſe ſervice they were to be 1m- 
ployed, thar every Man might rake his Friend, jn 
whom "he repoted greateſt Confidence. When 
they were overcharged; thele ſtepr in to hel 
them ; if any Man were wounded or unhorſed, 
he had his Footman ready to affift him : And 
when they were tro go upon any ſpeedy Service, 
or ſuddenly ro retire upon advantage, they ſtayed 
| them 


mell amongſt the Horſemen, withour hurt and dif- the _ 
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themſelves upon the Mane of the Horſes with one 
kand, and 6 ran as faſt as the Horſemen could 
go. Which Services they could nor fibly have 
rmed without Confuſion and Diſorder, if the 
ootmien had nor ſeverally atrended upon them, 
according to. the affection ſpecified in their par- 
ricular Election. 

The principal uſe of theſe Foormen of the Ger- 
Mans, CO in the aid of their own Horſemen 

any neceffity, nor ſo much regarding their 
Service againſt the Enemy,as the afſiſtance of their 
Horſemen. Bur the Romans had long before pra- 
Qtifed the ſame Art to a more effectual le ; 
namely, as a principal Remedy nor only to reſiſt, 
bur to defeat far greater Troops of Horle than the 
Enemy was able to oppoſe againſt them. Where- 
of the moſt ancient Memory which Hiſtory men- 
tioneth, is recorded by Livy in the ſecond Punick 
War, at the Siege of Capua, under the Regiment 
of Quintws Fulvius the Conſul ; where it 1s faid 
that in all their Conflicts, as the Roman Legions 
returned with the better, ſo their Cavalry was al- 
ways worſted ; and therefore they invented this 
means to make that good by Art which was want- 
ing in Force. 

Out of the whole Army were taken the choiceſt 
young Men, both for Strength and Agility, and 
ro them were given little round Bucklers, and 
ſeven Darts apiece inſtead of their other Weapons : 
Theſe Soldiers practiſed to ride behind the Horle- 
men, and ſpeedily to lighr from the Horſes ar a 
Watch-word given, and fo to charge the Enemy 
on Foot. And when by Exerciſe they were made 
ſo expert, that the novelty of the Invention no 
whir affrighred them, the Roman Horſemen went 
forth to encounter with the Enemy, every Man 
carrying his Foot-Soldier behind him ; who at 
the encounter ſuddenly alighring, charged upon 
the Enemy with ſuch a Fury, that they followed 
them in ſlaughter ro the Gares of Capua. And 
hence, ſaith Livy, grew the firſt Inſtitution of the 
Velites : which ever after that rime were enrolled 
with the Legions. The Author of this Stratagem 
is ſaid to be one 2. Naviws a Centurion, and was 
Honourably rewarded by Fulvius the Conlul for 
the ſame. 

Salyft in the Hiſtory of Fugurth ſaith, Thar 
Marius mingled the Velites with the Cavalry of 
the Aﬀociates, Ut quacunque invaderent equitatus 
boſtium propulſarent. The like practice was uſed 
by Ceſar, as appeareth in the third Book of the 
Civil War ; ſaving that-inſtead of the Velites, he 
mingled with his Horſemen four hundred of the 
Inftieſt of his Legionary Soldiers, ro refiſt the 
Cavalry of Pompey, while the reſt of his Army 

over the River Genuſum, after the Over- 
throw he had at Dyrrachium : Qui tantum profecere, 
faith the Text, ut equeſtri prelio commiſſo, pelle- 
rent omnes, complures interficerent, ipſique snco- 
lumes ad agmen ſe reciperent. Many other places 
mighr be recired, bur theſe are ſufficient to _ 
that the greateſt Captains of ancient Times 
ſtrengrhned their Cavalry with Footmen diſperſed 
amongſt rhem. The Roman Horſemen, ſaith Po- 
lybius, at the firſt carried but a weak limber Pole 
or Staff, and a little round Buckler ; bur after- 
wards they uſcd the Furniture of the Grecians : 
which Foſephus affirmerh to be a ſtrong Launce or 
Staff, and three or four Darrs in a Quiver, with 
a Buckler, and a long Sword by their right fide. 
The uſe of their Launce was molt cffectual when 
they charged in Troops, Pouldron ro Pouldron ; 
nl that manner of Fight afforded no means to 
intermingle Footmen : Bur when they uſed rheir 
Darts, every Man got what advantage of Ground 
he could, as our Carbines for the molt part do, 
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and ſo the Foormen might have place among 
them : Or otherwiſe for ſo good an advantage 
they would eafily make- place for the Foormen ro 
ſerve among them : But howſoever it was, it ap= 
peareth by this circumſtance how- little the Re- 
mans feared Troops of Horſe, conſidering thar 
rhe beſt means to defeat their Horſe was by their 
Foot Companies. Bur ro make it more plain, of 
many Examples I will only alledge two ; the one 
our of Livy, to prove that the Roman Horſemen 
were not comparable for Service to Footmen : _ 


The other out of Hirtiws, ro ſhew the ſame effect -- " 0 


againſt Strangers and Numidian Horſemen. 

In the Conſulſhips of L. Valerius and Marcus 
Horatius, Valerius having Fortunately overthrown 
the Equi and the Volſci, Horatius proceeded with 
as great Courage in the War againſt the Sabines ; 
wherein it happened, that in the day of Bartel the 
Sabines reſerved two thouſand of their Men ro 
give a freſh aſſault upon the left Wing of the 
Romans, as they were in Conflict : Which took 
ſuch effect, that the Legionary Foormen of thar 
Wing were forced to eons Which the Ro- 
man Horſemen ( being in number fix hundred ) 
poprang and not being able with their Horſe 
ro make Head againſt the Enemy, they preſently 
forſook their Horſes, and made haſt ro make good 
the place on Foot ; wherein they carried them- 
ſelves ſo Valiantly, that in a moment of time the 
gave the like advantage to their Footmen againk 
the Sabines, and then berook themſelves again ro 
their Horſes, to gore the Enemy in chaſe as they 
fled. For the ſecond point ; the Numidians, as 
Ceſar witneſſeth, were the beſt Horſemen thar 
ever he met with, and uſed the ſame Arr as the 
Germans did, mingling among them light-armed 
Footmen. An Ambuſcado of theſe Numidians 
charging the Legions upon a ſuddain, the Hiſtory 
ſaith that primo imperu legions Equitatus E9 levy 
armatura, hoſtium nullo negotio, loco pulſa & de- 
jeta eft de colle. And as they ſometimes retired, 
and ſometimes charged upon the Rereward of the 
Army, according to the manner of the Numidian 
Fight, the Hiſtory ſaith, Ceſariani interim non 
amplius tres aut quatuor milites veterani fi ſe con- 
vertiſſent, & pila viribus contorta in Numidas in- 
eſtos conjeciſſent, amplius duorum millium ad unum 
terga vertebant. So that to free himſelf of this 
inconvenience, he rook his Horſemen our of the 
Rereward, and placed his Legions there, Ita vim 
hoſtium per legionarium militem commodius ſuſtine= 
bat. And ever as he marched, he cauſed three hun- 
dred Soldiers of every Legion to be free and wirh- 
out burthen, that they might be ready upon all 
occaſions; Quos in Equitatum Labieni immaiſit. 
Tum Labienus, converſis equis, fignorum conſpettu 
perterritus turpiſſime contendit fugere, multy ejus cc= 
cifis, compluribus vulneratys : Milites legionarii ad 
ſua ſe recipiunt ſigna, atque iter inceptum ire capes 
runt. I alledge the very words of the Hiſtory, ro 
rake away all ſuſpicion of falſifying or wreſting 
any thing to an affected opinion. If any Man 
will look into the reaſon of this diſparity, he ſhall 
find it to be chiefly the work of the Roman Pile 
( an unrefiſtible Weapon) and the terror of Horſe- 
men ; eſpecially when they were caſt with the 
advantage of the place, and fell ſo thick that there 
was no means to avoid them. 

Bur to make it plain that any light-armed Foot- 
men could betrer make Head againſt a Troop of 
Horſe, than the Cavalry of their own Party, al- 
though they bear bur the ſame Weapons : Let us 
conſider how nimble and ready they were that 
fought on foor, cither to rake an advantage, or to 
ſhun and avoid any danger ; caſting their Darts 
with far greater Strength and more Cy 

than 
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than the Horſemen could do. For as the Force of 
all che Engines of old Time, as the Baliſte, Cata- 
pult.e and Tolenones, proceeded from that Stability 
and reſting Center which Narure afforderh as rhe 
only Strengrh and Life of the Engine: So whar 
force ſoever a Man maketh, muſt principally pro- 
ceed from thar Firmneſs and Stay which Nature, 
by the Earth or ſome other unmoveable reſt, giveth 
to the Body, from whence it takerh more or leſs 
Strength, according to the Violence which ir per- 
formeth ; as he thar lifreth up a Weight from the 
Ground, by ſo much rreadeth heavier upon the 
Farth, by how much the thing is heavier than 
his Body. The Footmen theretore having a ſurer 
ſtay ro counterpoize their forced Motion than 
the Horſemen had, caſt their Darrs with greater 
Violence, and conſequently with more -Certain- 


ty. 


CHAP. XVIL 


Ceſar preventeth Arioviſtus of his Purpoſe by 
making Two Camps. 


Hen Czlar perceived that Arioviſtus 
meant nothing leſs than to fight, but 
hept himſelf within his Camp ; leaſt 


eradventure he fm intercept the 
Sequans, and others of his Aſſociates, as they came 
with Convoys of Corn to the Romans, beyond that 
Place wherein the Germans abode about fix hundred 
Paces from their Camp, he choſe a Ground meet to 
encampin: And marching thither in three Battels, 
commanded Two of them to ſtand ready in Arms, and 
the Third to fortifie the Camp. Arioviſtus ſent ſix- 
teen thouſand Foot and all his Horſe to interrupt the 
Soldiers, and hinder the Intrenchment. Notwithſtand- 
ins Czſar, as he had before determin:d, cauſed two 
Battels to withſtand the Enemy, and the Third to go 
through with the Work: Which being ended be left 
there two Legions, and part of the aſſociate Forces, 
and led the other four Legions back again into the 
greater Camp. , 

The next day Czlar, according to his -Cuſtom, 
brought his whole Power out of both his Camps ; and 
marching a little from the greater Camp, be put his 
Men in array, and proffered Battel to the Enemy :* But 
perceiving that Arioviſtus would not ſtir out of his 
Trenches, about Noon he conveyed his Army into their 
ſeveral Camps. Then at length Arioviſtus ſent part 
of his Forces to aſſault the leſſer Cimp. The En- 
counter continued very ſharp on both Parts until the 
Evening ; and at Sun-ſetting after many wounds gi- 
ven and taken, Arioviſtus conveyed his Army again 
into their Camp. And as Czlar made inquiry of 
the Captives, what the reaſon was that Arioviſtus re- 
fuſed Battel, he found this to be the cauſe ; The Ger- 
mans had a Cuſtom that the Women ſhould by caſting 
of Lots and Southſayins declare whether it were for 
their Advantage to fig\t or no: And that they found 
by their Art the Germans could nor get the Vidory, 
if they fought before the New Moon. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


_—_ we may obſerve what ſpecial Importance 
this manner of Incamping carried tin that abſo- 
lare Diſcipline which the Komans obferved,and by 
which they conquered fo many Nations: For be- 
ſides che Safery which it afforded their own Troops, 
it ſerved for a Hold well-fenced and manned, or 
as'it were a ſtrong fortified Town in any Parr of 
the Field where they ſaw advantage ; and as oft as 
they thought ir expedient, either to fortific them- 
ſelves or fſtraiten the Enemy, by cutring off his 
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Paſſages, hindering his Arrempts, blocking up his 
Camp, befides many other Advantages, all aver- 
ring the Saying of Domir:us Corbulo, dolavra vincens 
dum eſſe Heſtem : Arhing long time neglected, bur 
of late happily renewed by the Commanders of 
ſuch Forces as'terve the States in the United Pro- 
vinces of Be/7:4 ; whom Time and Practice of the 
Wars hath taught ro enterrain the uſe of the Spade, 
and ro hold it in as great Reputation as any Wea- 
pons whatſoever, which may be thought worthy 
Execurtioners of the Feats of Arms. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


I the ſecond place we may obſerve that there 
was no Nation ſo barbarous ( for I underſtand 
the Germans to be as barbarous in regard of the 
Notions of Religion, as any known Nation of that 
time, being in a Climate fo near the North, that 
it afforded no Contemplation art all) that could nor 
make uſe in their greateſt Afairs, of that Superſti- 
tion to which their Mind was naturally inthralled, 
and forge Prophecies and Divinarions, as well to 
ſtir up as ro moderate the irregular Motions of a 
Mulritude, according as they might beſt ſerve ro 
advantage their Proceedings. Neither did C/ar 
let flip the Occafion of making uſe of this their Re- 
ligion : For underſtanding by their Priſoners, that 
their Divinations forbad them to fight before the 
New Moon, he uſed all the Means he could to pro- 
voke them to Bartel ; thar their religious Opinion 
of Miſchieving might prejudice their Reſolution to 
return Conquerours. Which may ſerve to prove, 
that a ſuperſtitious People are ſubject ro many in- 


conveniences, which Induſtry or Fortune may diſ- 


cover to their Overthrow. 

Ir is recorded that Co/umbus being General of 
ſome Forces which Ferdinando King of Caſtile (ent 
to diſcover the Weſt Indies, and ulrive great Pe- 
nury for want of Victuals in the Iſle of Famaica, 
afrer that he had obſerved how the Iſlanders wor- 
ſhipped the Moon, and having Knowledge of an 
E ipſe that was ſhortly after to happen, he told 
the Inhabitants that unleſs they would furniſh him 
with ſuch Neceffaries as he wanted for the time, 
the Wrath of their God ſhould quickly appear to- 
wards them, by changing his brighr ſhining Face 
into Obicurity and Darkneſs: Which was no 
ſooner happened, but the poor Indians, ſtrucken 
with a ſuperſtitious Fear of that which the Courſe 
of Nature required, kept nothing back that might 
affiſt rheir Enemies ro depopulate and over-run 
their own Country. 


CHA P. XIX. 


Ceſar ſeeketh means to give them Barrel and the 
Germans diſpoſe themlielves rhereunto. 


He next Day Czlar left . a ſufficient Garri- 

7 ſon in each of his Camps ; and foraſmuch 

as the Number of his legionary Soldiers was 

ſmall in reſpett of the Multitude of the 
Germans, he placed all the Auxiliary Troops for 4 
Shew before the leſſer Camp: And putting his Legi= 
ons in a Tripple Battel, he marched towards the Camp 
of Arioviſtus. And then at length were the Ger- 
mans conſtrained to bring out tl.eir Power, ſetting 
every Tribe and People by themſelves, in like diſtance 
and order of Battel ( as the Harudes, Marcomans, 
Triboces, Vangiones, Nemertes, Seduſians and 
Swevians) and environing their whole Army with 
Carts and Carriages, that chere might be no hope at 
all left to ſave any Man by Flight. Aud in theſe they 
placed their Women, that they by their out-ſtretched 
Hands 


Cz(ac, 


a 
\ 
k 


Lb. 3. de 
exc:id. 


n the Mane of the Horſes with one 


themſelves u 
hand, and fo ran as faſt as the Horſemen could 


go. Which Services they could not poſſibly have 
rmed without Confuſion and Diſorder, if the 
ootnien had not ſeverally atrended upon them, 
according to. the affection ſpecified in their par- 
ricular Election. 

The principal uſe of theſe Footmen of the Ger- 
mans, conſiſted in the aid of their own Horſemen 

any necefſity, nor ſo much regarding their 
Service againſt the Enemy,as the affiftance of their 
Horſemen. Bur the Romans had long before pra- 
Qtiſed the ſame Art to a more effectual purpoſe ; 
namely, as a principal Remedy nor only to refiſt, 
bur to defeat far greater Troops of Horle than the 
Enemy was able to oppoſe againſt them. Where- 
of the moſt ancient Memory which Hiſtory men- 
tioneth, is recorded by Livy in the ſecond Punick 
War, at the Siege of Capua, under the Regiment 
of Quintws Fulvius the Conſul ; where it 15 faid 
thar in all their Conflicts, as the Roman Legions 
returned with the better, ſo their Cavalry was al- 
ways worſted ; and therefore they invented this 
means to make that good by Art which was want- 
ing in Force. 

Out of the whole Army were taken the choiceſt 
young Men, both for Strength and Agility, and 
ro them were given little round Bucklers, and 
ſeven Darrs apiece inſtead of their other Weapons : 
Theſe Soldiers practiſed to ride behind the Horle- 
men, and ſpeedily to light from the Horſes ar a 
Watch-word given, and fo to charge the Enemy 
on Foot. And when by Exerciſe they were made 
ſo expert, that the novelty of the Invention no 
whir affrighted them, the Roman Horſemen went 
forth ro encounter with the Enemy, every Man 
carrying his Foot-Soldier behind him ; who art 
the encounter ſuddenly alighring, charged upon 
the Enemy with ſuch a Fury, that they followed 
them in flaughter to the Gares of Capua. And 
hence, faith Livy, grew the firſt Inſtitution of the 
Velites : which ever after that rime were enrolled 
with the Legions. The Author of this Stratagem 
is ſaid to be one 2. Navius a Centurion, and was 
Honourably rewarded by Fulvius the Conſul for 
the ſame. 

Salyſt in the Hiſtory of Fugurth ſaith, That 
Marius mingled the Velites with the Cavalry of 
the Aﬀociates, Ut quacunque invaderent equitatus 
boſtium propulſarent. The like practice was uſed 
by Ceſar, as appeareth in the third Book of the 
Civil War ; ſaving that-inſtead of the Velites, he 
mingled with his Horſemen four hundred of the 
Inſtieſt of his Legionary Soldiers, ro refiſt the 
Cavalry of Pompey, while the reſt of his Army 

over the River Genuſum, after the Over- 
throw he had at Dyrrachium : Qui tantum profecere, 
faith rhe Text, ut equeſtri prelio commiſſo, pelle- 
rent omnes, complures interficerent, ipfique inco- 
lumes ad agmen ſe reciperent. Many other places 
might be recited, but theſe are ſufficient to prove, 
that the greateſt Captains of ancient 'Times 
frcambacs their Cavalry with Foormen diſperſed 
amongſt them. "The Roman Horſemen, ſaith Po- 
lybius, at the firſt carried but a weak limber Pole 
or Staff, and a little round Buckler ; bur aftcr- 
wards they uſcd the Furniture of the Grecians : 
which Foſephus affirmeth to be a ſtrong Launce or 
Staff, and three or four Darts in a Quiver, with 
a Buckler, and a long Sword by their right fide. 
The uſe of their Launce was molt effectual when 
they charged in Troops, Pouldron ro Pouldron ; 
_l thar manner of Fight afforded no means to 
intermingle Footmen : Bur when they uſed their 
Darts, every Man got what advantage of Ground 
he could, as our Carbines for the moſt part do, 
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and fo the Foormen might have place among 
them : Or otherwiſe for ſo good an advantage 
they would eafily make place for the Footmen ro 
ſerve among them : But howſoever it was, it ap* 
peareth by this circumſtance how little the Re- 
mans feared Troops of Horſe, conſidering that 
the beſt means to defeat their Horſe was by their 
Foor Companies. Burt ro make it more plain, of 
many Examples I will only alledge two ; the one 
our of Livy, to prove that the Roman Horſemen 
were not comparable for Service to Footmen : _ 
The other out of Hirtius, to ſhew the ſame effect 
againſt Strangers and Numidian Horſemen. 

In the Conſulſhips of L. Valerius and Marcus 
Horatius, Valerius having Fortunately overthrown 
the Equi and the Volſci, Horatius proceeded with 
as great Courage in the War againſt the Sabines ; 
wherein it happened, that in the day of Bartel the 
Sabines reſerved two thouſand of their Men to 
give a freſh aſſault upon the lefr Wing of the 
Romans, as they were in Conflict : Which took 
ſuch effect, that the Legionary Foormen of thar 
Wing were forced to Retreat. Which the Ro- 
man Horſemen ( being in number fix hundred ) 
poogiving, and nor being able with their Horſe 
ro make Head againſt the Enemy, they preſently 
forſook their Horſes, and made haft ro make good 
the place on Foot ; wherein they carried them- 
ſelves ſo Valiantly, that in a moment of time the 
gave the like advantage to their Footmen againk 
the Sabines, and then berook themſelves again ro 
their Horſes, to __ the Enemy in chaſe as they 
fled. For the ſecond point ; the Numidians, as 
Ceſar witnefleth, were the beſt Horſemen thar 
ever he met with, and uſed the ſame Art as the 
Germans did, mingling among them light-armed 
Footmen. An Ambuſcado of theſe Numidians 
charging the Legions upon a ſuddain, the Hiſtory 
ſaith that primo impetu legions Equitatus 3 levy 
armatura, hoſtium nullo negotio, loco pulſa & de- 
jefta eſt de colle. And as they ſomerimes retired, 
and ſometimes charged upon the Rereward of the 
Army, according to the manner of the Numidian 
Fight, the Hiſtory ſaith, Ceſariani interim non 
amplius tres aut quatuor milites veterani fi ſe con- 
vertiſſent, & pila viribus contorta in Numidas in- 
feſtos conjeciſſent, amplius duorum millium ad unum 
terga vertebant. So that to free himſelf of this 
inconvenience, he rook his Horſemen our of the 
Rereward, and placed his Legions there, Ita vim 
hoſtium per legionarium militem commodius ſuſtine= 
bat. ro 1 ever as he marched, he cauſed three hun- 
dred Soldiers of every Legion to be free and with- 
out burrhen, that they might be ready upon all 
occaſions; Quos in Equitatum Labieni immiſit. 
Tum Labienus, converſis equis, ſignorum conſpettu 
perterritus turpiſſime contendit fugere, multy ejus cc= 
ciſis, compluribus vuineratis : Milites legionarii ad 
ſua ſe recipiunt ſigna, atque iter inceptum ire capes 
runt. 1 alledge the very words of the Hiſtory, ro 
rake away all ſuſpicion of falſifying or wreſting 
any thing to an affected opinion. If any Man 
will look into the reaſon of this diſparity, he ſhall 
find it ro be chiefly the work of the Roman Pile 
( an unreſiſtible Weapon) and the terror of Horſe 
men ; eſpecially when they were caſt with the 
advantage of the place, and fell ſo thick that there 
was no means to avoid them. 

Burt to make it plain that any light-armed Foot- 
men could betrer make Head againſt a Troop of 
Horſe, than the Cavalry of their own Parry, al- 
though they bear bur the ſame Weapons : Let us 
conſider how nimble and ready they were that 
fought on foor, cither to take an advantage, or to 
ſhun and avoid any danger ; caſting their Darts 


with far greater Strength and more Cerrainty, 
than 


Lib. I 


than the Horſemen could do. For as the Force of 
all che Engines of old Time, as the Baliſte, Cata- 
pult;e and Tolenones, proceeded from that Stability 
and reſting Center which Narture afforderh as the 
only Strengrh and Life of the Engine: So what 
force ſoever a Man maketh, muſt principally pro- 
ceed from thar Firmneſs and Stay which Nature, 
by the Earth or ſome other unmoveable reſt, giveth 
to the Body, from whence it takerh more or leſs 
Strength, according to the Violence which ir per- 
formeth ; as he thar lifreth up a Weight from the 
Ground, by ſo much rtreadeth heavier upon the 
Farth, by how much the thing is heavier than 
his Body. The Footmen therefore having afurer 
ſtay to counterpoize their forced Motion than 
the Horſemen had, caſt their Darrs with greater 
Violence, and conſequently with more Certain- 


ty. 


CHAP. AVAIL 


Ceſar preventeth Arioviſtus of his Purpoſe by 
making Two Camps. 


Hen Czlar perceived that Arioviſtus 
meant nothing leſs than to fight, but 
hept himſelf within his Camp ; leaſt 

ROm—_—_ he 7 vm intercept the 

Sequans, and others of his Aſſociates, as they came 
with Convoys of Corn to the Romans, beyond that 
Place wherein the Germans abode about fix hundred 
Paces from their Camp, he choſe a Ground meet to 
encampin: And marching thither in three Battels, 

commanded Two of them to ſtand ready in Arms, and 

the Third to fortifie the Camp. Arioviſtus ſent ſix- 
teen thouſand Foot and all his Horſe to interrupt the 

Soldiers, and hinder the Intrenchment. Notwithſt and- 

ins Czfar, as he had before determin:d, cauſed two 

Battels to withſtand the Exemy, and the Third to go 

through with the Work: Which being ended be left 

there two Legions, and part of the aſſociate Forces, 
and led the other four Legions back again into the 

greater Camp. , 

The next day Czfar, according to his Cuſtom, 
brought his whole Power out of both his Camps ; and 
marching a little from the greater Camp, be put his 
Men in array, and proffered Battel to the Enemy:* But 
perceiving that Arioviſtus would not ſtir out of his 
Trenches, about Noon he conveyed his Army into their 
ſeveral Camps. Then at length Arioviſtus ſent part 
of his Forces to aſſault the leſſer Camp. The En- 
counter continued very ſharp on both Parts until the 
Evening ; and at Sun-ſetting after manly wounds gi- 
ven and taken, Arioviſtus conveyed bis Army again 
into their Camp. And: as Czlar mide inquiry of 
the Captives, what the reaſon was that Arioviſtus re- 
Fuſed Battel, he found this to be the cauſe ; The Ger- 
mans had a Cuftom that the Women ſhould by caſting 
of Lots and Southſayins declare whether it were for 
their Advantage to fight or no : And that they found 
by their Art the Germans could not get the Vidory, 
if they fought before the New Moon. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


Irſt, we may obſerve what ſpecial Importance 
rhis manner of Incamping carried in that abſo- 

lare Diſcipline which the Komans obferved,and by 
which they conquered to many Nations: For be- 
ſides che Safery which ir afforded their own Troops, 
it ſerved for a Hold well-fenced and manned, or 
as 'it were a ſtrong fortified Town in any Parr of 
the Field where they ſaw advantage ; and as oft as 
they thought ir expedient, either to fortific them- 
ſelves or ſtraiten the Enemy, by cutting off his 
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Paſſages, hindering his Arrempts, blocking up his 
Camp, beſides many other Advantages, all aver- 
ring the Saying of Domit:us Corbulo, dolavra vincens 
dum c/ſe Heſtem : Athing long time neglected, bur 
of late happily renewed by the Commanders of 
ſuch Forces as terve the States in the United Pro- 
vinces of Be/7:4 ; whom Time and Practice of the 
Wars hath raughr ro enterrain the uſe of the Spade, 
and ro hold it in as great Reputation as any Wea- 
pons whatſoever, which may be thought worthy 
Execurioners of the Feats of Arms. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


| the ſecond place we may obſerve that there 
was no Nation ſo barbarous ( for I underſtand 
the Germans to be as barbarous in regard of the 
Notions of Religion, as any known Nation of that 
time, being in a Climate fo near the North, that 
ir afforded no Contemplation at all) that could nor 
make ufc in their greateſt Affairs, of that Superſti- 
tion to which their Mind was naturally inthralled, 
and forge Prophecies and Divinarions, as well to 
ſtir up as ro moderare the irregular Motions of a 
Mulritude, according as they mighr beſt ſcrve ro 
advantage their Proceedings. Neither did Cz/ar 
ler lip the Occafion of making ule of this their Re- 
ligion : For underſtanding by their Priſoners, that 
their Divinations forbad them to fight before the 
New Moon, he uſed all the Means he could to pro- 
voke them to Bartel ; that their religious Opinion 
of Miſchieving might prejudice their Reſolution to 
return Conquerours. Which may ſerve to prove, 
that a fwectiiions People are ſubject ro many in- 
conveniences, which Induſtry or Fortune may diſ- 
cover to their Overthrow. 

Ir is recorded that Co/umbus being General of 
ſome Forces which Ferdinando King of Caſtile ſent 
to diſcover the Weſt Indies, and ſuftering great Pe- 
nury for want of Victuals in the Ile of Famaica, 
afrer that he had obſerved how the Iſlanders wor- 
ſhi the Moon, and having Knowledge of an 
E ple that was ſhortly after to happen, he told 
the Inhabitants that unleſs they would furniſh him 
with ſuch Neceffaries as he wanted for the time, 
the Wrath of their God ſhould quickly appear to- 
wards them, by changing his bright ſhining Face 
into Obicurity and Darkneſs: Which was no 
ſooner happened, but the poor Indians, ſtrucken 
with a ſuperſtitious Fear of that which the Courſe 
of Nature required, kept nothing back that might 
aſſiſt rheir Enemies ro depopularte and over-run 
their own Country. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Ceſar {eeketh means to give them Barrel and the 
Germans diſpoſe themlielves rhereunto. 


He next Day Czar left . a ſufficient Garri- 

ſon in each of his Camps ; and foraſmuch 

as the Number of his legionary Soldiers was 

ſmall in reſpett of the Multitude of the 
Germans, he pliced all the Auxiliary Troops for 4 
Shew before the leſſer Camp: And putting his Legi= 
ons in a Tripple Battel, he marched towards the Camp 
of Arioviſtus. And then at length were the Ger- 
mans conſtrained to bring out tleir Power, ſetting 
every Tribe and People by themſelves, in like diſtance 
and order of Battel ( as the Harudes, Marcomans, 
Triboces, Vangiones, Nemetes, Seduſfians and 
Swevians) and environing their whole Army with 
Carts and Carriages, that there might be no hope at 
all left to ſave any Man by Flight. Aud in theſe they 
placed their Women, that they by their outſtretched 
Hands 


Caxiac, 
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Hands and Tears moving pity, might implore the 
Soldiers, as they deſcended by courſe to the Battel, not 
to deliver them into the Bondage and Thraldom of the 
Romans. - 

Czlar aſſigned to every Legion a Legat and a 
Queſtor, that every Man might have an Eye-witneſs 
of bis Valour : And he himſelf began the Battel with 
the right Wing, foraſmuch as he perceived that part 
of Artoviſtus' s Army to be the weakeſt. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


5 be Romans, even from the Infancy of their 
State, were ever zealous Admirers of true Ho- 
nour, and always defired to behold with the Eye to 
what meaſure of Verrue every Man had arrained ; 
that rhe Tongue with greater Fervency of Spirir 
might ſound our the Celebration of Matte Virture, 
which imported more Honour than any Wealth 
that could be heaped upon them. Neither was 


are Mens Judgments to that which is already hap+ 
, thar the Sequel of every Action dependeth 
tor the moſt part upon ue beginning. Dimidzum 


« Fai qui bene cepit habet, ſaith a Poer: And not 


without great reaſon, ſo forcible continually is the 
beginning, and ſo connexed to the Sequel by the 
Narure of a precedent Cauſe, that the End muſt 
needs err from the common Courſe, when it doth 
not participate of thar Quality which was in the 
Beginning. Neither can there be any good End 
without a good Beginning : For alrhough the Be- 
ginning be oftentimes diſaſtrous and unlucky, and 
the End fortunate and happy, yet before it came to 
that End there was a fortunate Beginning : For the 
bad Beginning was not the Beginning of a 
bur of an evil End. Am therefore that his Men 
might foreſee a happy End in a good Beginning, it 
behoved him with the beſt of his Army to aflaulr 
the weakeſt part of rhe Enemy. 

The third Form of the Front is called Sinuata, 


this the leaſt part of their Wiſdom ; conſidering when both the Wings are advanced forward, and 
that the moſt precious things that are, loſe much of the Bartel ftandeth backward off from the Enemy, 
their Worth, if they be nor ſuted with other cor- after the faſhion of a Half-Moon. Scipio uſed it 1n 
reſpondent Natures, whoſe Sympathy adderth much _ having obſerved ſome days before thar the 
moreExcellency thanis Aiſcened 1 when they appear Enemy continually ſo diſpoled of the Barrel, thar 
by themſelves without ſuch Affiſtance. For how his bcit - Soldiers were always in the midſt; and 
ſmall is the Beaury which Nature hath given to therefore Scipio put all his Old Soldiers in the Wings 
the Eye-pleaſing Diamond, when it is nor adorned and brought rhem our firſt ro charge upon the 
with an artificial Form ? Or what Perfection can weakeſt Part of the Enemy, that thoſe might de- 
the Form give, withour a Foil to ſtrengthenit > Or cide the Controverſie, before the other that were in 
what good is in either of them, if the Light do the midſt could come to fight. 

not illuminate ir * Or what avail all theſe, where The laſt Form is called Gibbo/a, or gibbera Aci- 
there wanteth an Eye to admire it, a Judgment ro es, when the Bartel is advanced, and the rwo 
value it,and an heart ro embrace it ? Suchan Union Vibe behind. This Form did Hannibal uſe in 
hath Narure imprinted in the diverſity - of Crea- the Bartel of .Caxne ; bur with this Art, that he 
rures concurring to PerfeCtion, and eſpecially in ſtrengthened his rwo Wings with the beſt of his 
moral Actions, in whoſe Carriage there is a far Soldiers, and placed his weakeſt in the midft, thar 


greater Exactneſs of Correſpondency required to 
approve them honourable, was requiſite to 
make the Jewel beautiful. And this did Cz/ar in 
all his Batrels ; amongft the reſt, that at Alefia is 
particularly noted in this manner, Quod in Conſpe- 
tu Imperatoris res gerebatur, neque rette aut turputer 
fattum celart poterat, utroſque Laudis Cupiieas, 
& Timor Ignominie ad Virtutem excitabat. And 
when Livie would expreſs how valiantly an Action 
was carried, he faith no more but in Con/peRu Im- 

toris res gerebatur : Which is as much as to (ay, 
that foraſmuch as the Romans were diligent ob- 
ſervers of every Mans worth, rewarding Vertue 
with Honour, and Cowardice with reproach, ev 
Man bent his whole Endeavour to delerve the 
—_— of his General, by diſcharging thar Du 
which he owed to the Commerrarcath W al 
Loyalry and Faithfulneſs of Spirit. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


TT Romans had four Forms of the Front of 
their Batrel. The firſt was called Acies rea, 
when neither the Wings nor the main Body was ad- 
vanced one before another, but were all carried in 
a right Line, and made a ſtraight Front; and this 
was their moſt uſual manner abanctiing 

The ſecond Form of the Front was called Obli- 


ith 


the Reman: following the Retreat of the Barr 
which was eaſily repell'd, might be encloſed on 
each fide with rwo Wings. 


—_———— 


CHAP. XX 
The Batrel berween Ceſar and Arioviſtus. 


He ſign of the Battel being thereupon given 

our Men charged upon the Enemy very 

fiercely ; and they cn the ether fide re 

ceived them ſo warmly , that the Etgions 

had no time to caſt their Piles, and in that regard 

made haſt to betake themſelves to their Swords : But 

the Germans according to their manner, putting 

themſelves into a Phalanx, received the force of their 

Swords. In the Battel there were many legionary Sol- 

diers ſeen to leap upen the Phalanx, and to pull up 

with their he the Targets that covered it, and /o 

to wound and kill theſe that were underneath : And ſo 

pr {ft Wing ef the Enemy was averthrown and put 
to lip ht, 

New while the right Wing was thus buſied the left 
Wing was overcharged with an unequal Multitude 
of the Germans : Wouich young Craſſus the General 
of the Horſe no ſooner perceived ( having more Scope 
and Liberty than any of the Commanders that were 


qua, When as one of the Wings was advanced #in the Batrel ) but he ſent Tertiam Aciem, the third 
nearer unto the Enemy than the reft, ro begin the Barrel to reſcue and aid their Fellows that were in 
Barrel : And this was commonly, as Vegetius noterh, Danger ; by means whereof the Fight was renewed, 
the right Wing ; for the right Wing of an Army and all the Enemy was put to flight, and never looked 
had great advantage againſt rhe lefr of the Enemies, back until they came to the Rhine, which was about 
in regard of their Weapons and Furniture, Bur fifty Miles from the Place where they fought. Where 
Ceſar did it in this place, becauſe he perceived that ſome few of them ſaved themſelves by ſwimming : 
the Enemy was weakeſt in that part; following Orhers found ſome Boats, and ſo eſcaped. Arioviſtus 
a Maxim of great Authority, that the weakeſt part lighting upon a little Bark tied to the Shore, recovered 
of an Enemy is in the _—_— ro be char the other fide, and ſo ſaved himſelf : The reſt were all 
with the Strength of an Army : For ſo favourable /ain by the Hoſemen. Arioviſtus had-two Yves : 

One 
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One 4 Swevian, whom he brought with him from 
home ; and the Other of Norica, the Siſter of King 
Vocion, ſent unto him by her Brother into Gallia, and 
married there : Both theſe periſhed in that Fight. 
His two Daughters likewiſe being there, One was 
flain, and the Other taken. 

As Cxlar purſued the German Horſemen, it was 
his chance to light upon Valerius Procillus, as he 
was drawn up and down by his Keepers bound in three 
Chains : Woich Accident was as prateful to him as 
the Viftory it ſelf ; being ſo fortunate to recover his 
familiar Friend, and a Min of Reputation in the 
Province, whom the barbarous Enemy ( contrary to 
the Law of Nations ) had caſt into Priſon. Neither 
would Fortune by the loſs of him abate any thing of 
fo grett Pleaſure and Contentment : For-he reported 
that in his own Preſence ty had three ſever.tl times 
caſt lots whether he ſhould be burne! alive ; and that 
fill he eſcaped by the fortune of the Lots. And M. 
Titius was found in like manner, and brought unto 
him. The Fame of this Battel being carried beyond 
the Rhine, the Swevians that were come to the Banks 
of the Rhine returned home apain : Whom the 
Inhabitants near upon that River purſued, finding 
- them terrified and diſtratted, and flew a great Num- 
ber of Men. 

Czſar having thus ended two great Wars in one 
Summer, brought his Army into their wintering 
Camps, ſomewhat ſooner than the time of the Tear 
required ; "and leaving Labienus to command them, 
himfolf returned into the hither Gallia, to keep Courts 
and publick Diets. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


His Phalanx here mentioned can hardly be 
proved to be the right Macedonian Phalanx ; 

bur we are rather to underſtand it ro be ſo rermed 
by reaſon of the cloſe and compact Embartelling, 
rather than in any other reſpect : and it reſembled 
much a Teſtudo, as I ſaid of the Helvertian Phalanx. 
Secondly, I obſerve that Ceſar kepr the old Rule 
c8ncerning their Diſcipline in Fight : For although 
the name of Triaries be not mentioned in his Hi 
ſtory ; yer he omirted not the Subſtance, which 
was, to have primam, ſecundam, & tertiam Aciem ; 
and that prima Acies ſhould begin the Barrel, and 
the ſecond ſhould come freſh and affift them : Or 
peradventure it the Enemy were many and ftrong, 
the firſt and ſecond Barrel were joyned together, 
and ſo charged upon the Enemy with greater Fury 
and Violence; bur art all Adventures the third Bartel 
was ever in Subſidio, as they termed ir, ro ſuccour 
any part that ſhould be overcharged ; which was 
a thing of much Conſequence, and ot great Wit- 
dom. For if weeither reſpect the encouragement 
of the Soldiers, or the caſualry of Fortune, whar 
could be more added to their Diſcipline in this be 
half, than to have a ſecond and a third Succour, ro 
= Strength to the fainting Weakneſs of their 
en, and to repair the diſadyantage which any 
Accident ſhould caſt upon them ? Or it their Valour 
were equally balanced, and Victory ſtood Joubr- 
ful which of the two Parties ſhe ſhould honour, 
theſe always ftepr in, being freſh, againſt weary 
and over-laboured Spirirs, and ſo drew Victory in 

deipight of caſualry unto themſelves. 


\ 


The Second O BSE RV AT ION. 


(nanny uſe of Lots, it will not be amiſs to Tſe of Las 


look into the nature of them, being in former 
rimes ſo general, that there was no Nation, civil 
or barbarous, bur was directed in their greateſt 
Aﬀairs by the Senrence of Lots. . As is ll oo 
from that which Solomon faith in the fixteenth of 
Proverbs, The Lots are caſt into the Lap, but the 
direftion thereof belongeth to the Lord: Through the 
Knowledge whereof Foſhua was directed to rake 
Achan, the Mariners Fonas, and the Apoſtles ro 
conſecrate Matthias: So whether the Heathen and 
barbarous People, whoſe Blindneſs in the way of 
Truth could direct rhem no further than to ſenſe- 
leis Superſtition, and put them in mind of a Duty 
which they owed, but could not tell them whar ir 
was, nor how to be performed ; whether theſe, I 
ſay, were perſwaded that there was any ſupernatu=- 
ral Power in their Lotteries, which directed the 
Action to the decree of Deſtiny, and as the Gods 
would have ir, it remaineth doubrful, 

Ariſtotle, the wilſcſt of the Heathen concerning 
things natural, nameth that Event caſual, or pro- 
ceeding from Forrune, of which the reaſon of | ok 
could aflign no cauſe, or (as he faith) which hath 
no cauſe. So that whatſoever happened in any 
Action beſides the inte: t of the Agent and Work- 
man, was termed an ett of Forrune, or chance 
of Hab-nab : For all other Effects, which depend- 
ed upon a certainty and definite cauſe, were nece(= 
ſarily produced ; and therefore could not be caſual, 
or ſubject ro the inconfſtancy of Chance. And 
becauſe many and ſundry fuch Chances daily hap- 
pened, which like Terre Filii had no Father, and 
could not be warranted as lawful Children, either 
to Nature or to Reaſon, by the appearance of an 
efficient Cauſe, they reduced them all ro the pow- 
cr of Forrune, as the principal cfficient and ſovereign 
Caule of all ſuch unexpected Events : Thar 1s, 
they made nothing elſe rhe Governeſs and Di- 
rectreſs of many things. Which aiterward grew 
ro ſuch Credit amongſt Men, thar it ſurpaſſed in 
dignity all narural Cauſes, and was deified with 
celeſtial Honour, as the Poer ſaith, Te Nos facimus 
Fortuna Deam, Celoque locamus. By the providence 
of this blind Goddeſs, which held her Deity by the 
Tenure of Mens ignorance, were all caſual Acti- 
ons directed and eſpecially Lots; the event 
whereof depended only upon her pleaſure and de- 
Cree. Neither could their direction be afligned 
ro any other power ; for then their nature had 
been altered from Chance to Certainty, and the 
event could nor have been called Sors, bur muſt 
have been repured in the order of neceſſary Effects, 
whereof dilcourſe of Reaſon acknowledgeth a 
certain foregoing Caule. 

Whereby we tce upon how weak an Axle-Tree 
the greateſt motions of the godleſs World were 
rurned, having Irregularity and Uncertainty for 
the Intell;gentie that governed their revolutions. 
And herein all forts ot Men (although in divers 
reſpects ) reſted as well contented as it an Oracle 
had ſpoken unto them, and revealed the myſteries 
of fatal Deſtiny. 

Rome directcd the main courſe of her Govern- 
ment by the fortune of this mock-deſtiny. For 


although their Conſuls and Tribunes were elected 
by the People, who pleaſed their own fancy with 
the free choice of their Commanders, and ſuired 
their obedience witha well-liki 


the publick Atfairs _ cach 


Authority : Yer 
nſul was leve- 


tally 


Obſervations upon 


rally to manag”; was ſhared out by Lots. For if an 
Enemy were enrred into their Confines to depopu- 
late and waſt their Territories, the Lots afligned 
this Conſul for the Government of the Ciry, and 
the other ro command the Legions, and to ma- 
nage the War. | : 

If Forces were to be ſent into divers Provinces, 
and againſt ſeveral Enemies, neither the Senate 
nor the People could give to either Conſul his task ; 
bur their peculiar charges were authorized by Lots, 
If any extraordinary Actions were to be done in 
the Giry, as the dedication of a Temple, the ſan- 
Qtifying of the Capitol after a Pollution ; Sors 
omnia verſat ; that did all in all. And yer (not- 
withſtanding the weak Foundation of this Pra- 
ice in their Theology and deepeſt Divinity ) we 
may nor think bur theſe skilful Archirects of thar 
abſolute Government, wherein Vertue joyned with 
true Wiſdom to make an unexampled Pattern, 
we may not think, I ſay, bur they foreſaw the 
manifold Danger, which in the courſe of com- 
mon Actions could no other way be prevented 
bur by the uſe of Lots. For when things are equal- 
ly levelled berween divers Objects, and run with 
indifferency ro equal Stations, there muſt be 
ſome controllin wer to draw the Current to- 
wards one Coaſt, and to a _— ir unto one 
Channel, that the Order of Nature be nor in- 
verted nor a well eſtabliſhed Government diſtur- 
bed. So the ſtate of Rome caſting many things 
with equal charge upon her rwo ſovereign Ma- 

iftrares, which could not be performed bur by 

of them ; what better means could there be 


EXSARS 


invented to intereſs the One in that Office, and to 
diſcharge the Other, than to appoint an Arbiter, 
whoſe decree exceeded human Reaſon ? Of which 
it could nor be ſaid why it was ſo, but that it was 
ſo. For if the Wiſdom of the Senate had been 
called ro Counſel, or the voices of the People cal- 
culated to determine of the matter ; it might eafily 
have burſt out into civil Diſcord, conſidering the 
ofren Contentions between the Senare and the 
People, the factions of Clients, and the conſtant 
mutability of every Mans private Aﬀections ne- 
ceſfarily inclining unto One, although their worth 
were equal, and by true reaſon indiſcernible; 
which might have made the One proud of thar 
which peradventure he had not, and caſt the other 
lower than would have well beſcemed his Verrues : 
And therefore to cut off theſe with many other 
Inconveniencies, they invented Lots, which with- 
out aither Reaſon or Will mighr decide tuch Con- 
troverhies. 

By this it appeareth how little the ancient Law- 
makers reſpected the ground and Reaſon of an 
Ordinance, ſo the Commodity were great and the 
Uſe imporrant to the good of the State : For as they 
ſaw the thing it ſelf ro be caſual, ſo they ſaw that 
caſual things are ſometimes more neceſſary than 
demonſtrative Conclufions: Neither ought the 
Narure, and ſpeculative conſideration of Laws and 
Starures to belong to the common People ; but 
the Execution and Obedience thereof maketh the 
Common-wealth flouriſh. And thus endeth the 
firſt Commentary of Ceſar's Wax, in Galia. 


The 
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The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS. 


ſeems Barbarous, and is univerſally con- 
demn'd, by reaſon of its ill ſucceſs, has 
nevertheleſs the ſame principles by which all Con- 
querors aC&t, viz. a defire of Commanding, and 
of exrending their Territories. Their Prugence 
is remarkable, in taking three Years time to make 
Preparations, and their Conſtancy in perfiſtng in 
their Deſign, notwithſtanding the Death of rheir 
Leader, and in the Execution thereof, * burn- 
ing their Goods and Houſes, to remove all hopes 
of a return, depending only upon the good fuc- 
ceſs of their Swords. From thence we may 
ther, that great Deſigns ought never to be un- 
ertaken rimorouſly ; That we ought not to think 
on the means to eſcape, bur rather on thoſe that 
conduce to Victory : For if at the beginning of 
a dangerous undertaking, you diſcover how you 
may ſave your ſelf, the natural impatiency or tt 
menates of Mankind will put them upon ſeek- 
ing the way to do ir, on the leaft accident that 
happens : And had not the Swizzers encounter'd 
wikis incomparable Vertue of Ce/ar, who, by 
his Valour, Induſtry, Diligence, and good Forrune 
ſtop their Fury , they might have ſucceeded in 
their un ing. 

In the management of this War, Cuſar has 
ſhown (as in all the others) that the happy ſucceſs of 
all his Exploits is ro be impured to his invariable 
Order in Incamping ſecurely, always retrenchin 
himſelf, ro OT being conſtrain'd to Fighr apainſt 
his Will, and ro be in a condition to improve all 
advantages to beat his Enemies : To his care, 
that Provifion might not fail him, and to his 
keeping , his Soldiers conſtantly in Exerciſe and 
upon their Guard, to be the better able to execute 
his defigns with ſpeed, and in good order. 

The Pardoning of Dumnorix is remarkable. 
His natural Clemency inclin'd him to ir, ſuffering 
himſelf ro be Vanquiſh'd ar the intreaty of his 
Brother Divitiac, whom he lov'd ; nevertheleſs he 
had a conſtant Eye upon him, leſt new Inconve- 
niencies might thereby ariſe for the future. 

The Faulr of Con/idins ſhows how neceſſary ir 
is to employ Perſons of experience to view an 
Army. 

And his ordering the Switzers to go back ro 
Inhabit their own Country again, was a great 
piece of Prudence, to hinder the Germans (a very 
powerful Nation) from taking poſſeflion of ir, 
and coming too near Provence. 

Whiereupon we may obſerve how dangerous 
ſuch Auxihary Afiſtances prove, eſpecially when 
we require 'em of ſuch as are more Porent than 
our ſelves. Ceſar indeed drove out Arioviſtus, 
bur the Gauls only chang'd their Maſter ; he en- 
gag'd in that War for two Reaſons ; Firſt, Be- 


g 7 HE reſolution of this People, which 


cauſe he was afraid that if that Potent Nation 
ſhould ;once ger a footing into Gala, they might 
Invade Provence, and approach too near 1taly. 
Secondly, Becauſe that War was a ſtep towards 
the Conqueſt of the ſaid Gau/s, which he manag'd 
with ſo much Arr, keeping up their Diviſions, 
that he made uſe of ſome to overcome others, 
and finally ſubdued them all. 

We muſt alſo obſerve his diligence (fo much 
commended in all his Actions ) in preventing his 
Enemies by _—_ himfelf Maſter of Bezancon, 
whereby he provided for the Subfiftance of his 
Army. Ir was in this Expedition a Panick Fear 
ſeiz'd his Soldiers, which began by the Volunteers, 
who being deſirous to retire, diſcourag'd the 0- 
thers in order to cover their own Shame, by the 
general diſgrace of the whole Army ; which is a 
thing a General ought carefully to look to, never 
hazarding a Barrel without having firſt Incourag'd 
his Men, which Ceſar did at that time by a Speech; 
a Talent in which he excell'd all others. He 
alſo took rhe advantage (as ſeveral other Generals 
have done, particularly Marius ) of a very ſtrong 
Camp, before ſo formidable an Army, ro ſhow 
his Soldiers, by divers Skirmiſhes, that their Ene- 
mies were neither Invincible, nor braver than 
they : Making them ſenſible, that adding order 
and Military Diſcipline to the Prudence of their 
General, they were ſuperior ro them : For the 
Romans did never ſubdue other Nations by Num- 
ber, or Valour, bur by their Skill in War, which 
daily improv'd by the obſervation of their Order, 
and by Rerrenching of their Camp Whereupon 
it is obſervable that Arioviſtus having Encamp'd 
his Army berween Ceſar and the place from 
whence he receiv'd his Proviſions, and Ceſar not 
having been able in five days time to draw him 
to a he having well fortif'd his Camp, he 
marches with his whole Army in order of Barret, 
to fortific another that was not fo large, in amore 
advantageous place, rwo Miles diſtance from the 
firſt, which open'd a way for his Proviſions, cau- 
ſing one third part of his Army ro work, while 
the other rwo remain'd in Barralia, which repulſed 
the Forces Arioviſtus ſent, ro hinder the ſaid For- 
rifications 3 Which being tiniſh'd, Ceſar leaves two 
Legions in it, and marches back with the re- 
mainder of his Army into his former Camp. 
The next day Ceſar places his Men in Bartel Ar- 
ray berween the rwo Camps: He being gone 
back again Arioviſtus arracks the little Camp, 
and is repuls'd. C.z/ar having thus reviv'd the 
Courage of his Soldiers, cauſes his whole Army 
ro march our in Batralia, and goes up to the very 
Retrenchments of Arioviſtus, provokes him to 
Fight, he comes our and is bcaten. 


H 2 The 


Ceſar. 


The Secud COMMENTARY of the Wars in 
GALLIA. 


The Argument. 


Ike as when a heavy my lieth upon the skirt of a larger continued quan- 
I. tity, although it cover but a ſmall parcel of the whole ſurface, yet the 
other Quarters are burthened and kept under with a proportionable meaſure 
of thatweight 3 and through the union and continuation which bindeth all the 
parts into one Totality, feel the ſame ſuppreſſion which hath really ſeized but 
upon their fellow Part. In like manner the Belge, Inhabiting the furtheſt 
skirt of that triple Continent, ſeemed to repine at that heavy burchen which 
the Roman Empire had laid upon the Province, the Hedsi, and other States 
of that Kingdom. And leſt it might in time be further removed, and laid di- 
rely upon their Shoulders, they thought it expedient whilſt they felt it but 
by Participation, to gather their ſeveral Forces into one Head, and try whether 
they could free their Neighbour Nations from ſo grievous a Yoak, or at the 
leaſt keep it from coming any nearer unto themſelves. And this 1s the Argu- 
ment of this ſecond Book 3 which divideth it ſelf into two Parts : The firſt 
containing the Wars between Ceſar and all the States of Belgia united together, 
the ſecond recording the Battels which he made with ſome of the States there- 


of in particular, as time and occaſion gave him means to effect it. 


CHAE L 


Ceſar haſteth to his Army, marcheth rowards the 
Confines of the Belg.e, and rakerh in the Men 
of Rheims. 


Hile Czſar was in his Winter Quarters 
in the hither Gallia, there came every 
day freſh Rumours to him ( the ſame 
thing being alſo certified by Letters 

from Labienus) that all che Belgz, being a third 
part of Gallia, had leagued together againſt the People 
of Rome, and had given mutual Hoſt apes one to 
another. The grounds of their Confedracy were theſe : 
Firft, they were afraid that Czlar —_ ſettled all 
the reſt of Gallia in quiet, would bring his Armies 
upon them. Secondly, they were ſollicited to do it by 
y of the Gauls, ſuch namely, who, as they did not 
deſire the company of the Germans longer in Gallia, 
ſo they were very much troubled to think that the Ro- 
man Army ſhould winter and ſetttle themſelves there ; 
and ſuch again as Levity and Inconſtancy prompted 
ro ſeek new Governments ; laſtly ſuch as ſaw that it 
was an eaſie matter for thoſe Men that were power- 
ful and had the command of Monies, to ſeize upon 
Kingdoms in Gallia, which they could not ſo eaſily 
do in thoſe Parts where the Romans bare ſway. 
Cxlar being moved with Letters and other Intelli- 
rence to this purpoſe, levied rwo new Legions in the 
hither Gallia, and as ſoon as Summer came on, ſent 
them by Q. Pedius his Legate into the further 
Gallia : And as ſoon as there was Forage in the 
Fields he himſelf came to the Army. He Jad before 


given charge to the Senones and other of the Gauls 
that bordered upon the Belgz, to learn every day 
what.they could of their Doings, and to give him an 
Account thereof. Theſe preſently informed him, that 
of a certainty there was nothing in Belgia but Mu- 
tering of Soldiers, and gathering their Forces into 
one Head. He thought it not therefore ſafe to make 
any further delay ; but having made Proviſion of 
Corn, he drew out his Army from their Winter 
Quarters, and within fifteen days he came to the bor= 
ders of Belgz. As ſoon as he was come thither, 
which was much ſooner than was looked for, the Men 
of Rheims being :/* uttermoſt of the Belge, next 
adjoyning to the Celte, thought it beſt to entertain 
4 peaceable Reſolution, and ſent Iccius and Ante- 
brogius, two of the chief Men of their State, 
unto Car, to ſubmit themſelves and all that they 
had to the Mercy of the Roman Empire ; affirming, 
that they were innocent both of the Counſel of the 
Belgz, and of their Conſpiracy azainſt the Romans. 
For proof whereof they were ready to pive Heſtages, 
to receive them into their Towns, and to furniſh tim 
with Corn, or what other thing they ſicod in need of. 
That the reſt of the Belgz were all in Arms, and 

the Germans 6n the other fide of the Rhine had pro- 

miſcd to ſend them ſuccour : yea, their Madneſs was 

ſo great, that they themſelves were not able to hold 

back the Suefſones from that attempt, being their 

Brethren and Kinſmen in Blood, and uſing the ſame 

Laws and Cuſtoms as they did, having both one Mae 

giſtrate, and one form of Government ; but they 

would needs ſupport the ſame Quarrel which the reſt 

of the Belge had undertaken. 
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T Might here take occaſion to ſpeak ſomewhat 
of a particular revolt in a general cauſe z-and 
how a confederate State may in regard of their 
own ſafety forſake a common quarrel, or wharſv- 
ever the univerſal Society hath enacted prejudicial 
to their Commonweal; but that I only intend ro 
diſcover Warlike Practices, leaving theſe Queſti- 
ons of Law and Policy ro Men of greater Judge- 
-ment and berter Experience. Onely I obſerve in 
the behalf of the Reman Government, that ſuch 
Ciries as yielded ro their Empire, and became tri- 
burary ro their Treaſury (howſoever they were 
otherwiſe combined b Daboacy) ſeldom or 
never repented them of their Fact, in re of 
the Noble Patronage which they found in that 
Stare, and the due reſpect obſerved rowards them. 
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CHAS? WL 


The Power of the Belge, and their Preparation 
for this War. 


Czlat, Efſar inquiring of the eres my which 
came from Rheims, what the States were 
that bad taken Arms, and what they were 

; | able to do in matter of War, found the 
Belge to be deſcended from the Germans,who paſſing 
over the Rhine time out of mind, and finding It to 
be a Fertile Countrey, drove away the Gauls and 
ſeated themſelves in their Poſſeſſions : and that theſe 
onely of all the Gauls kepe the Cimbri and Teuto- 
ni from entring into their Countrey ; and in that 
regard they challenged to themſelves great Authority, 
and vaunted much in their feats of Arms, Con- 

| cerning their number they had theſe Advertiſements ; 
| (s) The cou The (a) Bellovaci exceeded all the Belgz in Prow- 

f my about ,/5 Authority, and number of Men, being able to 

| ' make 100000 Fighting Men, and out of that num- 

ber had promiſed 60000 towards this undertaking, 
| and in that regard they demanded the adminiſtration 

_- eng of the whole War. Next to them lay the (b) Suefſſo- 

Sojſons nes, who dwelt in a large and fruitful Countrey, and 

had lately Divitiacus for their King, being the moſt 

Powerful Man in all Gallia, who had in poſſeſſion a 

great part of theſe Countries, and alſo of Britain it 

ſelf. Galba was their King now, on whom, for his 
ſingular Fuſtice and Prudence, generally with one 
conſent they beſtowed the management of the War. 

They had twelve Walled Towns, and promiſed to ſet 

(c) The peo- forth 5oooo Men. The (c) Nervii, who were the 

= moſt barbarous amongſt them all, and dwelt furtheſt 

(a) = 0 promiſed as many ; the (d) Arvebartii 15000, 

le) Amiens. the (ec) Ambiani 10000, the Vellocafſii and (t) 

) Vermat= Veromandui as many ; the (g) Morini 25000, the 
E@Tervence, Menapii 9000, the Caleres 10000, the Aduarici 
) Liegz. 29000; the (h) Eburones, Condruſi, and others 

_ 4go0co. Cxfar encouraging the Men of Rhemes to 

FA = perſiſt in their faithfulneſs to the Roman Empire, 

Propounded unto them great offers and liberal promi- 

ſes of recompence, and commanded all their Senate to 

' come before him, and bring with them their Noble< 

mens Sons to be given up for Hoſtages : which they 
diligently performed by a day appointed. And having 
received two eſpecial Advertiſements from the Men 
of Rhemes, the one concerning the multitude of the 
Enemy ; and the other touching the _ opinion 
which was generally held of their Manhood : [4 pro- 
vided for the firſt, by perſmading Divitiacus the 
Heduan, that it much imported the whole courſe 
of thoſe buſineſſes, to keep aſunder the power of the 
Enemy ; and to withhold their Forces from making 


Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


a Head, that fo he might avoid the danger of en- 
countering ſo great a power at one inſtant. Which 
might eaſily be brought to paſs, if the Hedui would 
enter with a Power into the Marches of the 
Bellovaci, and ſack their Territories with Sword 
and Confufion. Which Divitiacus promiſed to per- 
form, and to that purpoſe he ſpeedily returned into 
his Countrey. Upon the ſecond Advertiſement, which 
preſented unto him the great Valour and Manhood of 
his Enemies, he reſolved not to be too haſty in giving 
them Battel, but firſt to prove by Skirmiſhing wit 
his Horſemen what his Enemies by their Proweſs 
could do, and what his own Men durſt do. 


OBSERVATION. 


is Rule of making tryal of the worth of an 
Enemy, hath always been obſerved by pru- 
dent and grayeCommanders,as the ſurcſt principle 
whereon the true judgement of ,the event may 
rounded. For if the Do@trine of the old Philo- 
ophers, which reacherh rhat the word non putq- 
bam, 1 wiſt it uct, was never heard ous of a wiſe 
Man's mouth, hath any place in the courſe of 
humane actions ; it ought eſpecially ro be regzrd- 
ed in managing theſe main points, whereon the 


- State of Kingdoms and Empires dependerth. For, 


unleſs we he perlwaded that blind Chance direct- 
eththe courſe of this World with an uncertain con- 
fufion, and that no foreſight can ſway the balance 
of our hap unto either of our Fortune, I ſee 
no reaſon why we ſhould nor by all means endea- 
vour to [pap our knowledge upon true Cauſes, 
and level our proceedings to thar certainty which 
riſeth from the things themſelves. And this is the 
rather to be urged, inaſmuch as our Leaders are 
oftentimes deceived when they look no further 
then ro match an Enemy with equality of number, 
referring their Valour to be tried in the Barrel ; 
nor cnatrering that the Eye of it ſelf cannor 
diſcern the difference berween rwo Champions of 
like preſence and ourward carriage, unleſs ir ſee 
their ſtrength com rogether, and weighed as 
it were in the Scale of Trial : which Ceſar omit= 
red not diligently ro obſerve, before he would ad- 
venture the hazard of Barrel. For, beſides his 
own ſatisfaction, it gave great encouragement to 
his Men, when they ſaw themſelves able ro en- 
counter an Enemy, and knew their rask tro be with- 
in their power to perform. Neither did he ob- 
ſerve it only at this inftant, but throughout the 
whole e of his actions; for we find that he 
never incountered any Enemy, but with ſufficient 
_. either in number or in valour, ro make 

d againſt them : which equality of ſtrength 
being firſt laid as a fure foundation, he uſed his own 
induftry and skill, and the Diſcipline wherein his 
men were trained, as advantages to overſway his 
Adverſaries ; and fo drew Victory, maugre for- 
tune, unto himſelf, and ſeldom failed in any of 
his Barrels. 


CHAP. II 


Ceſar 
leaving Titurius Sabinus encamped on the other 
ſide with fax Cohorts. 


$ ſoon as Czxſar underſtood As well by his Ceſar. 


Scouts, as from the Men of Rheims, that 

all the Power of the Belgz was aſſembled. 

together into one place, and was now making 

towards him no uu diſtance off; he made all the haſte 
be could to paſs his Army over the River Axona,which 
divided the Men of Rheims from the other Belgz, 
and 


his Army over the River * Axona, « 1, pie 


Lib, II. 


A Legion 
what it was. 
Lib. 4- 

De vitz Ro» 
muli. 


Liv. lib. 22. 


and there encamped. Whereby he brought to paſs that 
no Enemy could come on the back of him to work any 
diſadvantage ; and that Corn might be brought unto 
him from Rheims and other Cities without danger. 
And further, that he might command the paſſage 
back again, as occaſion ſhould ſerve, to his beſt ad- 
vantaze, he fortified a Bridge which he found on the 
River with a ſtrong Garriſon of Men, and cauſed 
Titurius Sabinus, a Legate, to encamp himſelf on 
the other ſide of the River with ſix Cohorts, comman- 
ding him to fortify his Camp with a Rampier of 12 
foot in altitude, and a Trench of 18 foot in breadth. 


OBSERVATION. 


F it be demanded, why Ceſar did _ his Army 
over the River, leaving it on his Back, and did 
not rather arrend the Enemy on the other fide, and 
ſo take the advantage of hindring him, if he thould 
artempr ro paſs over ; I will fer down the Rea- 
ſons in rite ſequel of this War, as the occurrences 
ſhall fall our ro make them more evident. In the 
mean time ler us enter into the particulariry of 
theſe fix Cohorrs, thar we may the better judge 
of ſuch Troops as were employed in the ſervices 
of this War. But that we may the better con- 
jecture what number of Souldiers theſc fix Cohorrs 
did contain, it ſeemeth expedient a lirtle to diſ- 
coutſe of rhe Companies and Regiments which 
the Romans uſed in their Armies. 

And firſt we are to underſtand, that the greateſt 
and chiefeſt Regiment in a Roman Army was term- 
ed by the name of Legio ; as Varro ſaith, quod le- 
guntur milites in deleftu ; or as Plutarch ſpeaketh, 
quod leRi ex omnibus eſſent militares ; ſo that it 
takerh the name Legio, from the chorce and ſeleft- 
ing of the Souldiers. Romulus is ſaid to be the 
firſt Author and Founder of theſe Legions, making 
every Legion to contain 3000 Souldiers : bur 
ſhortly after they were augmented, as Feſtus re- 
cordeth, unto 4ooo ; and afterward again from 
4000, ro 4200. And that number was the com- 
mon rate of a Legion until Hannibal came into 
Traly, and then it was augmented to 5000 : but 
that proportion continued only for that time. And 
again, when Scipio went into Africk, the Legions 
were increaſed to 6200 Footmen, and 300 Horſe, 
And ſhortly after the Micedonian War, the Legions 
that continued in Macedonia to keep the Province 
from Rebcllion, conſiſted of 6000 Footmen and 
300 Horſe. Our of Ceſar it cannot be gathered 
that a Legion in his time did exceed the number 
of 5000 Men, bur oftentimes ir was ſhort of 
that number: for he himſelf ſaith, thar in this 
War in Ga/{iz his Souldiers were fo waſted, thar 
he had ſcarce 7000 Men in two Legions. And if 
we examine that place ont of the 3. Book of the 
Civit War, where he faith, that in Pompey's Ar- 
my were 110 Cohorts, which amounted to the 
mimber of 55000 Men ; and it being manifeſt as 
well by this number of Cohorts, as by the reſti- 
mony of divers Authors, that Pompey's Army con- 
ſiged of 11 Legions; if we divide 55000 into 
11 parts, we ſhall find a Legion to conſiſt of 5000 
Mecn. Which number or thereabout being gene- 
rally known to be the uſual rate of a Legion, the 
Romans always exprefſed the ſtrength of their 
Army by the number of Legions that were there- 
in: as in this War it is ſaid that Ceſar had eight 
Legions ; which by rhis account might ariſe to 
40000 Men, beſides Aſſociates, and ſuch as ne- 
ceſfſarily attended the Army. Further we are to 
underſtand that every Legion had its peculiar 
name, by which ir was known and diſtinguiſhed 
from rhe reſt : and that ir xook cither from their 
order of Muſter, or Enrollment ; as thar Legion 
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which was firſt Enrolled , was called the firſt 


Legion, and that which was ſecond in the choice, 
the ſecond Legion, and ſo conſequently of the [ 


reſt; and ſo we read in this Hiſtory, the fe- i | 


venth, the eighth, the ninth, rhe renth, the e- 
leventh and twelfth Legion ; or otherwiſe from 

the place of their warfare, and ſo we read of 
Lepiones Germanice , Pannonic.e, Britannice, and 

ſuch others : and ſometime of their General, as 
Auguſta, Claudia, Vitelliana legiones, and fo forth: Twins of 
or to conclude, from ſome accident of quality, wg. © 
as Rapax, Vitrix, Fulminifera, Plundring, Victo- 

rious, Thundring, and fuch like. And thus much 

of the name _ 

muſt neceffarily diſtinguiſh into divers kinds of 
Souidiers, according to the firſt inſtirution of the 


old Romans, and the continual obſervation there- 'F 


of unto the decay of the Empire, before I come 
to the deſcription of thoſe ſmaller parts whereof 
a Legion was compounded. | 
Firſt therefore we are ro underſtand, that after 
the Conſuls had made a general choice and ſworn 
the Souldiers, the Tribunes choſe out the yu 
eſt and pooreſt of all the reſt, and called them | 
by the name of Velires. Their place in regard of Velices. 
the other Souldiers was both baſe and diſhonoura- 
ble : not only becauſe they fought afar off, and 
were lightly armed ; bur alſo in regard they 
were commonly expoſed to rhe Enemy, as our 
forlorn hopes are. Having choſen our a com» 
petent number for this kind, they proceeded to 
the choice of them which they called Ha#tatr, 
a degree above rhe Velites both in Age and 
Wealth, and termed them by the name of Hyſtars, 
foraſmuch as ar their firſt inſtirurion they fought 
with a kind of Javelin, which the Romans called 
Haſta : but before Polybins his time they uſed 
Piles ; notwithſtanding their ancient name conti- 
nued unto the later rimes of the Empire. The 
third choice which they made, was of the 
ſtrongeſt and luſticſt bodied Men, who for the 
prime cf their Age were called Principes : the 
reſt thar remain'd were named Tr:aziz, as Var- 
ro ſaith, Quod tertio ordine extremis ſubſidio de- 
poyuntur : Theſe were always the eldeſt and 
beſt experienced Men, and were placed in the 
third diviſion of the Bartel, as the laſt help and 
refuge in all extremity. Polybius faith, that in tb. 6. 
his time the Velites, Haſtati, and Principes did 
conſiſt of 1200 Men apiece, and the Triarii 
never exceeded the number of 600, although 
the general number of a Legion were aug- Lib. 1.de 
mented : whereof Lipſius alledgeth theſe Rea- i kom. 
ſons ; Firit, becauſe theſe Tria;ii confifted of 
the beſt of the Souldiers, and {ſo might coun- 
tervail a greater number in worth and Valour. 
Secondly, they ſeldom came ro buckle with the 
Enemy, but when the Controverſie grew very 
doubrtul. Laſtly, we may well conjecture thar 
the Volunteers and extraordinary followers ranged 
themſelves amongſt theſe Triarii, and ſo made 
the third Batrel equal ro either of the former : 
bur bowſoever they never exceeded the num- 
ber of” 600. And by this ir appearerh that in 
Polybius his time the common rate of a Legion 
was 4200. 
In this diviſion of their Men, conſiſted the 
ground of that well-ordered Diſcipline ; for in qc. 
that they diſtinguiſhed them according to their this diviſions 
Years and Ability, they reduced their whole 
ſtrength into ſeveral C/aſſes ; and fo diſpoſed 
of theſe different parts, that in the general com< 
enymaen of their whole body, every part might 
> firted with place and Office, according as his 
worth was an{werable ro the ſame : and fo they 
made not only a number 1n groſs, bur a number 
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diſtin&t by parts and properties ; that from every 
accident which met with any part of the Army, 
the *judgment might determine how much or 
how little ir imported the whole Body : Beſides 
the great uſe which they made of this diſtinction 
in their degrees of Honour and Preferment, a 
matter of no ſmall conſequence, in the excellency 

+ diftinZic Of their Government. 

thei Com- The Soldiers art their enrollment being thus di- 

vided according to their Years and Ability, they 
then reduced them intro ſmaller Companies, to 
make them fizrer for command and fight : and fo 
they divided The Haſtati, Principes, and Triarii, 
each of them into 10 Companies, making of thoſe 
three forts of Soldicrs 30 ſmall Regiments, which 
they called Manipu'i: And again they ſubdivided 
every Maniple into rwo equal parts, and called 
them Ordines, which was the leaſt Company in a 
Legion, and according to the rate ſer down by 
Polybius, contained 60 Soldiers In every- Ordo 
there was a Centurion or Captain, and a Lieu- 
tenant, whom they named Optio or Tergidufor. 
The Maniples of the Triarii were much leffer than 
the Maniples of cither the Haſtatz or the ar page 
Peaalnch as thcir whole Band conſiſted bur of £00 
Men. The 7litcs were put into no ſuch Com- 
panies, bur were equally {iſtribured amongſt the 
other Maniples ; and therefore the Haſtati, Prin= 
cipes and Triarii were called ſubſignani Milites, to 
make a difference between them and the Velites, 
which were not divided into Bands, and ſo con- 
ſequently had no Enſign of their own, bur were 
diftribured amongſt the other Companies : So 
that every Maniple had 4o Velites — upon 
it. And now I come to the deſcription of a Co- 
horr, which the Hiſtory here menrtionerh. 

The word Cohors in Latin dorh fignifie thar 
part of Ground which is commonly encloſed be- 
fore the Gate of a Houſe, which trom the ſame 
word we call a Court: And Varro giveth this rea- 
ſon of the Metaphor. As in a Farm-heuſe. ſaith 
[} he, many Out-buldings joyned together make one In- 
| cloſure, ſo a Cohort con/iſteth of ſeveral Maniples 
feyned rogetiber in cone Body. This Cobort confilted 
of three Maniples; for every Legion had ren 
Cohorts, which muſt neceflarily comprehend thoſe 
thirty Maniples : Bur theſe three Maniples were 
nor all of one and the ſame kind of Soldiers, as 
three Maniples of the Haſtats, three of the Prin- 
es, and three of rhe Triarit, as Patricius 1n his 
Paralleli ſeemeth to affirm; for ſo there would 
have remained an odd Maniple in every kind, 
that could not have been brought into any Cohort : 
Burt a Cohort contained a Maniple of the Haſtats, 
a Maniple of the Principes, and a Maniple of the 
Triari:; and fo all the thirty Maniples were in- 
cluded in ten Cohorrs, and every Cohort was 
as a little Legion, foraſmuch as it conſiſted of all 
thoſe ſorts of Soldiers that were in a Legion. So 
that making a Legion ro contain five thouſand 
Men, a Cohort had Five Hundred ; and ſo theſe 
fix Cohorts which he encamped on the other ſide 
of the River under the command of Titurius Sa- 
binus, contained three thouſand Soldiers : Bur if 
you make a Legion ro conſiſt bur of Four Thou- 
tand Two Hundred, which was the more uſual 
rate, there were two thouſand five hundred and 
twenty Soldiers in theſe ſix Cohorts. 

By this therefore it may appear that a Legion 
conſiſted of four ſorts of Soldicrs which were re- 
duced inte ren Cohorts, and every Cohort con- 
tained three Maniples, and every Maniple two 
Orders, and every Order had his Centurion mar- 
Ching in the hcad of the Troop, and every Cenru- 
rion had his Op:ionem, or Lieutenant, that ſtood in 
the Rere of the Trdop. 
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When a Legion ſtood ranged in Batrel ready ro 
confront the Enemy, the leaſt Body or Squadron 


A Legron 
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that it contained was a Maniple ; wherein the rwo — wa ans 


Orders were 4 xx rogether, making joyntly ten 


in front and twelve in file : And ſo every five Files 
had their Centurion in front, and Licutenanr in the 
rere, to direct them in all advenrures, In the ime 
of rhe Emperours, their Batrallions conſiſted of a 
Cohorr, and never excceded that number how 
great ſoever the Army were. 

Polybius diſtinguiſhing a Maniple in two Centu- 
rics or Orders, ſaith, that the Centurion firſt choſen 
by the Tribunes, commanded the right Order, 
which was that Order which ſtood on the right The ff Or- 
hand, known by the name of primus Ordo ; and 4 
the Centurion elected in the ſecond courſe, com- 
manded the left Order; and in the abſence of 
either of them, he that was preſent of them rwo 
commanded the whole Maniple. And fo we tind 
that the Centurion of the firſt place was called 
Prior Centurio : In which ſence Cuſar of be ut, oo 
derſtood, where he faith that all the Centurions cis. 
of the firſt Cohort were lain, preter Principem pri- 
orem. From whence we gather two things obler- 
vable : Firſt the priority berween the Centurions 
of the ſame Maniple ; for a Cohort conſiſting of 
three Maniples, whereof the firſt Maniple were 
Triaris, the tecond Principes, and the third Haſta- 
ti, and every Maniple containing rwwo Orders, 
and every Order a Dr——_ he. ſaith that all 
mM Centurions = this Cohort were ſlain, faving 
the firſt or upper Centurion of the Principes. The p,. 
ſecond ching which I obſerve, is the Title of rhe a: 
firſt Cohort : For :heſe ren Cohorts whereof a Le- 
gion conſiſted, were diſtinguiſhed by degrees of 

crit; and that which was held the moſt meri- 
torious in the cenſure of the Electors, rook the pri- 
ority both of place and name, and was called the 
firſt Cohorr ; the next, the ſecond Cohort ; and ſo 
conſequently unto the tenth and laft. 

Neither did the Legions want their degrees of 
Preheminence, both in embartelling and in en- 
camping, according either ro the ſentoriry of rheir 
Inrollment, or the favour of their General, or their 
own Vertue : And fo we read thar in theſe Wars 
in Gallia the renth Legion had the firſt place in 
Ceſar's Army. And thus much concerning the 
Diviſions and ſeveral Companies of a Legion, 
and the degrees of Honour which they held in 
the ſame. 

Upon this deſcriprion it will not be amiſs brief- 
ly to lay open the moſt apparent Conveniences 
ariſing from this Diſcipline ; the excellency Te benefit of 
whereof more plainly appeareth, being compared * 2/2p'm, 
ro that order which Nature hath obſerved in the 
frame of her nobleft Creatures : For it is cvidenr 
that ſuch Works of Nature come neareſt ro per- 
fect Excellency, whoſe material ſubſtance is moſt 
particularly diſtinguiſhed into parts, and hath e- 
very part indued with that property which beſt 
agreeth to his peculiar ſcrvice. For being thus 
furniſhed with diverſity of Inſtruments, and theſe 
directed with ſuitable Abilities, the Creature muſt 
needs expreſs many admirable effects, #nd dif- 
cover the worth of an excellent nature: whercas 
thoſe other Bodies that arc but flenderly labout- 
ed, and find leſs favour in Natures Forge. being 
as Abortives, or barbarouſly compoſed, wanting 
the diverſity both of parts and facultics, are no 
way capable of ſuch excellent uſes, not fir for 
ſuch diſtin& Services, as the former that are di- 
rected with ſo many Properties, and enabled with 
the pe of ſo weli-ditingnithr Facultics. 

Which better works of Nature rhe Romans imi- 

tared in the Compolure of their Army, dividing it 
unto ſuch neceſſary and ſerviceable parts as were 
bleſt 
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& ficting all Uſes and Imployments ; as firſt 
egions, 4 Legions into Cohorrs, and Cohorrs 
into Maniples, and wm into Centuries or 
Orders, and theſe into Files ; wherein every 
Man knew his place, and kepr the ſame withour 
exchange or confuſion : And thus the univerſal 
Multitude was by order diſpoſed into parts, until 
ir came unto a Unity, For it cannot be denied 
bur that theſe Centuries were in themſelves ſo fen- 
fibly diſtinguiſhed thar every Soldier carried in 
his Mind the particular Map of his whole Centu- 
ry : For in embartelling, every Century was dil- 
poſed into five Files, containing twelve in a File ; 
whereof the Leaders were always certain, ' and 
never changed bur by Neath, or ſome other ſpeci- 
7] Occaſion; and every Leader knew his Fol- 
lower, and every ſecond knew the third Man, and 
{o on unto the laſt. 
Upon theſe particulariries it plainly appearerh 
how cafie a matter it was to reduce their Troops 
into any order of a March or a Bartel, ro make 
the Front the Flank, or Flank Front, when they 
were broken and diſrankt to rally them into any 
Form, when every Man knew both his own and 
his Fellows Station. If any Companies were to 
be employed upon ſudden Service, the General 1- 
dea of the Army being ſo deeply imprinted in the 
Mind of the Commanders, would nor ſuffer them 
to err in taking out ſuch convenient Troops, both 
for number _ 
the ſafety of the Army, or nature of the Action. 
At all occafions and opportuniries theſe principles 
of Advantage offered themſelves as ready means 
ro in execution any Defign or —_—_ 
wharſoever : The Project was no ſooner reſalved 
on but every Man could readily point out the 
Companies that were fit to execute the intention. 
And which is more important regard of the life 
and ſpirit of every ſuch part, their ſociery was 
ſweerned or rather ſtrengthened with the mutual 
acquaintance and friendſhjp one of another ; the 
« Captain marching always in the head of the 
Troop, the Enſign in the midſt, and the Lieute- 
nant in the rere, and every Man accompanied 
with his Neighbour and his Friend : Which bred 
a true and unfeigned Courage, both in regard of 
themſelves and of their followers. Beſides thele 
particulars, the places of Title and Dignity de- 
pending upon this Order were no ſmall means to 
cut off all matter of civil diſcord, and inteſtine dif- 
{-nfion: For here every Man knew his place in 
the File, and every File knew his place in the 
Century, and every Century in the Maniple, and 
every Maniple in the Cohort, and every Cohort 
in the Legion, and every Legion in the Army ; 
and ſo every Soldier had his place according to 
his Virtue, and every place gave honour to the 
Man according as their Ditcipline had derermined 
thereof. 

The want of this Diſcipline hath diſhonoured 
the Martial Government of this Age with blood- 
ſhed and Murthers ; whereof France is too true a 
Wirnelſs, a. well in regatd of the French them- 
ſelves, as of our Enzliſh Forces that have been 
ſent thither to appeale their Tumulrs: For through 
defect of this Order, which allottcth to every Man 
his due place, the Controverſie grew between Sir 
FT illiaw Drurie and Sir John Burrowes, the Iflue 
whereof is ro0 well known to the World : wherein 
as our Commanders in France have been negli- 
genr, fo I may nor forget to give due commenda- 
rion to the care which 15 had of this Point amongſt 
the Engliſh Troops in the fervice of the States in 
the United Provinces, where they are very curi- 
ous in appointing every Man his Place in the File, 
ana every File in the Troop, and tind much bene- 
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quality, as might beſt agree with | 


man Diſcipline. 
To conclude this poinr, I will only rouch in a Th bereft of 
word the benefit which the Romans found in their {m4 8«rre- 


fit thereby, beſides the honour of reviving the Ro- 


{mall Barralions, and the diſadvantage which we more 
have in making great Squadrons. And firſt it of greet Squ«- 


cannot be denied bur rhat ſuch Troops ſtand beſt #*% 
appointed for diſpoſition and m— Barrel, Fs of ? 
which ſtanding ſtrong to receive a ſhock, bring /F-* Jy 
moſt Men to fight with the Enemy : For the prin= / 
cipal things which are required in ſetting of a a# 
Barrel, are fo to order the Trans, that the Depth 

in Flank may ſerve conveniently to withſtand the 
afſaulr,raking up no more Men than may well ſerve 
for that purpoſe, and giving opportunity to the 
reſt ro fight with the Enemy : And in theſe rwo 
points were borh their defenſive and offenſive con- 
ſiderations comprehended. Bur ſmaller Troops 
and Bartalions afford this conveniency better than 
great Squadrons, Which hide many able Men in 
the Depth of their Flanks, and never ſuffer them 
ro appear, bur when the breaking of the Squadron 
doth preſent them to the Butchery of the Enemy. 
The Macedonian Phalanx, as I have noted in the 
firſt Book, never carried above ſixteen in Flank, "4 
and brought Five Hundred to fight in Front. And' 

theſe lirtle Battalions ( conſidering them as they 

ſtood embartelled) made as preat a Front or 

greater than thar of the Phalanx, keeping a Depth 

anſ{werable ro the ſame; beſides the ſecond and 

third Bartel, which always were to ſuccour them, 

which the Phalanx wanted : Neither would their 

thick and cloſe embarrelling admit any ſuch fuc- 

cour behind them. Now it we compare the ad- 

vantages and inconveniences which by place and 

accident were incident to either of thele, we ſhall 

find great odds berween them. Theſe great Squa- 

drons are not feaſible but in plain and open pla- 

ces, where they may enher ſtand immoveable, or 

make cafie and flow Marches withour ſhaking or 

diſordering their Body : Burt the lefler are a ſcant- 

ling for all places, champaign or woody, level or 

uneven, or of what fire or quality ſoever. And 

tro conclude, if rwo or three Ranks of thele great 

Batralions chance ro be broken and diſordered, 

the whole Body is as much intereſſed in the diſor- 

der 2s the ſaid Ranks are, and hath leſs means to 

rally it ſelf than any other lefſer Company : Bur 

if any violence chance ro rout a Maniple, it pro- 

ceedzrh no further in the Army than that part 

which it taketh : Neither can the diſranking of ; 
any one Part betray the ſafery of the Army to | 
Diſorder and Conftuſion, foraſmuch as their di- | 
ſtinction ſerved ro cur off ſuch inconveniences, and 
yer no way hindered the general uniting of their 
{trength into one Body, More may be laid con- 
cerning this matter ; btit I only point art ir, and | 
leave rhe due conſideration chereof ro the judg- i| 
ment of our Commanders, and return to our Ht- 
ſtory. 
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CHAP. IV. 
The Belge atrempr the ſurprize of *Bibrax : Ceſar « 1, i» ms 
{endeth ſuccour unto it. County of 
Retell. 
Here was a Town called Bibrax, belonging 
to the State of Rheims, about eight miles 
from Cxſar's Camp, which the Belgae 
thought to have ſurprized as they came as 
long to meet with Cxlar ; and ſuddenly aſſaulted it 
with ſuch fury that the Townemen could hardly hold 
out the firſt day. The Celtx and Belgz uſe one and 
the ſame manner in aſſaulting a Town : «For havi 
beſet the whole compaſs of the Wall with Ranks of 
I Souldia 


— 


—@ 


To take « town 


by ſarprize, 


Souldierst, they never ceaſe ſlinging of Stones until 
they find the Wall naked of Defendants ; and then 
caſting themſetves into a Teſtudo, they approach to 
the Gate and undermine the Walls. Which thing 
was eafily effetted here ; for ſo great was the number 
of them that threw Stones and Darts, that it was 

for the Defendants to abide upon the Walls. 


| As ſoon as the Night had made an end of the Aſſault 


Iccius of Rheims, 4 man of great birth and authe- 
rity in bi Country, who at that time was Governour 


aof the Town, and had been before with Czfſar, to 


treat and conclude a Peace, ſent him word by Meſ- 


ſengers, that if there came not preſent ſuccour, he was 
*norable to hold ont any linger. The fame night a- 


bout midnight (ufmg the ſame Meſſengers for Guides ) 
he ſent both Numidian and Cretian Archers and 
Slingers of the Iſles of Baleares to relieve the Town ; 
by means whereof the Townſmen were put in good 
hope to make their Party ſtrong, and the Enemy made 
hopeleſs of winning the Town : And therefore after 
a ſmall ſtay having depopulated their Fields, and bur- 
ned their Villages and Ont-buildings, they marched 
with all their Power towards Cziar's Camp, and 
within leſs than two Miles of the Army they en« 
camped their whole Hoſt ; which, as was gathered by 
the ſmoke and fire, took up more ground than eight 
Miles in Breadth. 


The Firſ® OBSERVATION. 


N the Deſcription of their affault, we are to ob- 
| ſerve rwo circumſtances. The firſt is the man» 
ner they uſed in a ſudden furprize: The fecond 
is, the form and qualiry of a Teftudo. Alrhough 
Ceſar ſeemerh to attrribure rhis manner of b= 
ing a Town as peculiar ro the Gauls, yet we may 
not think bur rhat the Romans ufed it as often as 
they had occafion to furprize any City : Bur be- 
cauſe the Gauls knew no other meats rotake a 
Town bur this, therefore he ſerreth ir down as pe- 
culiar unto them. The Romans called this man- 
ner of affault Corona ; and fo we read oftentimes 
this Phraſe Cingere Urbem Corona, foraſmuch as 
the Soldiers encloſed the Town with a Circle, 
and ſo reſembled a Crown or Garland. Ammianus 
ſpeakerh of a triple Crown of Soldiers which cn- 
compafſſed a Town : And Feſephus telleth of Fc- 
tapata, which the Remans behieged duplici peditum 
Corona, with a double Circle of Foormen : And 
beſides theſe rhere was a third Circle of Rurſc- 
men outmoſt of all. There is no further matter 
to be obſerved bur this, that in ſurprizing a Town, 
they encircled it round abour with thick continu- 
ed Ranks of Men, and where they found the wall 
weakeſt, there they entred as they could. 


The Secmmd OBSERVATION. 


mu Teſtuds requireth a larger diſcourſe, and 
is lively deſcribed in Livy after this manner. 
In the Amphitheatre, where the People did oftcn 
aſſemble ro ſee ſtrange ſights and publick Shews, 
were brought in (faith he) ſixty luſty young 
Men, who after ſome Motion and tecemly March, 
caſt themſelves into a ſquare Troop, and roofing 
their heads cloſe with their Targers, the firſt Rank 
which made the Front of the Teſtudo, ſtood up- 
right on their Feer; the ſecond Rank bowed ir 
ſelf ſomewhat lower ; the third and fourth Ranks 
did more incline themſelves, and ſo on to the laſt 
Rank which kneeled on the ground : And to they 
made a Body reſembling half the fide of an houſe, 
which they called Teftuds. Unto this Squadron 
ſo os together, came rwo Soldiers 
running an hundred and fifry foot off, and 
threatning each orher with their Weapons, ran 


. Obſervations upon Caxsar's 


nimbly up the fide of the Roof; and ſometimes 
making as though they would defend it againſt an 
Enemy that wonld have entred upon ir, ſometimes 
again encountering each other in the midft of ir, 
leaped up and down as ſteadily as if they had been 
= firm ground. And which is more ftrange, 
the Front of a Teſtudo being applied to the fide of 
a Wall, there aſcended many armed Men upon the 
ſaid Teſtudo, and —_ in an equal height with 
other Soldiers that ſtood upon the ſaid Wall ro 
defend ir. The diffimilirude in the compoſition 
was this, that the Soldiers that were in Front, and 
in the fides of the Square, cartied not their Tar» 
gers over their heads as the other did, bur covered 
their bodies with them ; and ſo no Weapons ei- 
ther caſt from the Wall, or otherwiſe thrown a- 

ainſt it, conld any way hurr them ; and what- 
oever weight fell upun the Teſtudo, ir quickly 
glided down by the decliviry of the Roof with- 
out any hurt or annoiance at all. 

Thus far Livy. Neither do I know what to 
ſay further of it : The chiefeſt uſe thereof was in 
a ſurprize or fudden atrempr againſt a Town, be- 
fore the Townſmen were throughly prepared to 
defend the ſame. This invention ſerved them to 
approach rhe Wall with fafery, and fo either ro 
undermine ir, or to climb up: And to that end 
they oftentimes erected one Teftudo upon another. 
Tacitus ſaith that the Soldiers climbed upon the 
Wall ſuper iteratam Teſtudinem, by one Teſtudo 


made npon another. And this was the ancient 
form and ufe of a Teſtude in a ſudden aſſault or 
ſurprize. | 


Dio Caſſius in the Acts of Antony ſaith, that be- &* 4 


ing galled with the Parthian Archers, he com- 
manded his whole Army to put it ſelf into a Te- 
fiudo : Which was ſo ſtrange a fight ro the Par- 
thians, that they thought the Romans had ſunk 
down for wearineſs and faintneſs ; and ſo forſa- 
king their Horſes, drew their ſwords to have made 
execution: And then the Romans at a Watch- 
word given, roſe again with fuch a fury, that 
they pur them all to (word and flight. Dio deſcri- 
beth the ſame Trſtudo after this manner ; They 
laced, faith he their Baggage, their light-armed 
en and their Hicr{emen 1n the midſt ; and thoſe 
heavy-armed Footmen that carried long gutter- 
riled Targets, were in the utmoſt -Circles next 
unto the Enemy : The reſt ( which bare large 0» 
val Tarpers) were rhronged together throughout 
the whole Trcop, and fo covered with their Tar- 
gers both themſelves and their Fellows, that there 
was nothing diſcerned by the Enemy but a Roof 
of Targets, which were ſo tiled rogether, that 
Men might ſafely go upon them. 

Further, we oftentimes read that the Romans 
caſt themſelves into a Teſtudo, ro break through 
an Enemy, or to rout and diſrank a Troop. And 
this ule the Romans had of a Teſtudo in field fer- 
vices, and only by the benefit of their Targer. Ir 
was called a Teſtudo in regard of the ftrength, 
for that it covered and ſheltred as a ſhell covereth 
; Fiſh. And ler this ſuffice concerning a Teſ?u- 

0, 


The Third OBSERVATION. 
=O we may obſerve how carefully Ceſar Tz 


provided for the fafery of ſuch Succours as he god 4+ 


ſent unto Bibrax: For he commanded the ſame 
Meflengers that came from the Town ro direct 
them, as the beſt and ſureſt guides in that Jour- 
ney ; leſt peradventure through ignorance of the 
Way, they might fall into inconveniences or dan- 
gers. A matter of no ſmall conſequence in ma- 
uaginga War ; bur deſerverth an cxtraordinary im- 


portunity 
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portuniry to perſuade the neceffity of this dili- 

gence: for a General that hath perfe&tly dilcover- 

ed the nature of rhe Cuuntrey through which he 

is ro march, and knoweth the true diſtances of 

Places, the quality of the Ways, rhe compendi- 

ouſneſs of Turnings, the nature of the Hills, and 

the courſe of the Rivers, hath all rheſe parricula- 

rities as main advantages, to give means of ſo 

many ſeveral attempts upon an Enetay. And in 

this point Hannibal had a fingularc dexterity, and 

excelled all the Commanders of his rime, in ma- 

king uſe of the way by which he was to pals. 

Bur he that leaderh an Army by an unkrown and 

undiſcovered way, and marcherh blindfold upon 

uncertain advenrures, 1s ſubject ro as many calu- 

alties and diſadvantages as the other harh oppor- 

tunities of good fortune. Ler every Man there- 

fore perſuade himſelf that good Scours are as the 

Eyes of an Army, and ſerve for lights in the dark- 

neſs of Ignorance, to direct rhe reſolutions of good 

Providence, and make the Path of fafery ſo mani- 

felt, thar we need not ſtumble upen caſualries. 

Ceſar in his Journey to Arioviſtus, uſed the help 

of Divitiacus the Heduan, in whom —_ all 

the Gauls he repoſed greateſt confidence,to dilcover 

the way, and acquaint him with the paſſages : and 

* &w Frg- before he would undertake his Voyage unto * Bri- 

tain, he well informed himſelf by Merchants and 

Travellers of the quantity of the Iſland, rhe qua- 

liry of the People, rheir uſe of War, and the op- 

rrunity of their Havens. Neither was he fatis- 

ed with their Relations, but he ſent Caius Valu- 

ſenus in a Ship of War, to ſee what he could fur- 

ther diſcover ommoning 2 points. Suetonius 

addeth moreover, that he never carried his Army 

per inſidioſa itinerg , t where they 

were ſubje& ro be way-laid, unleſs he bad dnit 
well diſcovered the places. 

Concerning the order which skilful Leaders 

be have obſerved in diſcoveries, we are to know that 

this Point conſiſteth of two parts ; rhe one, in 

underſtanding rhe perfect deſcription of the Coun- 

trey ; the ſecond, in obſerving the motions of the 

Enemy. Touching the firſt, we find as well by 

this or other Hiſtories, that rhe Romans uſed rhe 

Inhabitants of the Countrgy for Guides, as beſt 

acquainted with their narive plac-s, that they 

might nor err in {o important a matrer ; provi- 

ded always that their own Scouts were ever a- 

broad to underſtand what they could of them- 

ſelves, that they might nor altogether rely upon 

a ſtrangers direction. The morions of the Enemy 

were obſerved by the Horſemen : and theſe for 

the moſt part were Veteraui, well experienced in 

the matter of War, and fo the General received 

| —_ Intelligence : and yer they were not roo 

orward upon any new motion, unlets rhey found 

ir confirmed by divers ways ; for ſome Spies may 

err, either through pafſion or affection, as ir hap- 

pened un the Helvetian War. If therefore rhe 

uſe and benefit which prudent and wiſe Com- 

manders made of this diligence, or the misfor- 

tune Which the want of this knowledge broaghr 

upon the ignorant, have any Authoriry to perluade 

a circumſpect care herein, this little that harh 


been ſpoken may be ſufficient for this point. 


The order 
which 15 to 
obſerved in 


diſcovery, 
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Slingers wwh 
thery AVI and 


Vſes 


He Souldiers which C.eſar ſent ro relieve B.- 
brax, were Archers of Creta and Numidia, 

and Slingers of the Iſles Baleares, which are now 
called Majorca and Minorca: which kind of Wea- 
pon becaule ir ſeemeth ridiculous to the Souldiers 
of theſe times, whole conceits are held up with 
the fury of thele fiery Engines, I will therefore 
in briet diſcover the nature and ulc thercof. 
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The Latins (fairh Ffidore) called this Weapon 
funda, quod ex ea fundantur lapides, becauſe out 
of it Stones are caſt. Pliny attributerh the inven- 
rion thereof to the Iſlanders called Baleares. Florus 
in his 3. Book and 8. Chap. faith, rhat theſe Ba- 
leares uled three forts of Slings, and no other 
Weapon beſides ; and that a Boy had never any 
meat given him before he had firſt ftruck ir with 
a Sling. Strabo diſtinguiſherh theſe three ſorts of 
Slings which the Baleares uſed, and faith, that 
they had one Sling with Jong Reines, which they 
uſed when they would caſt affar off ; and another 
with ſhort Reines, which they uſcd near ar hand ; 
and the third with Reines of a mea fize, to caſt 
a reaſonable diſtance. Lipfius ſairh, that in Co- 
lumna Antonina at Rome, he obſerved that the Ba- 
learean was made with one Sling abour his Head, 
another about his Belly, and the third in his 
Hand ; which might be their ordinary manner of 
carrying them. The marter whereof they were 
made was threefold : The firſt was Hemp or 
Corton, the fecond Hair, and the third Sinews ; 
for of any of theſe Stuffs they commonly made 
them. The form and faſhion of a Sling reſembled 
a platred Rope, ſomewhar broad in the middeft, 
with an Oval Compaſs, and fo by little and lit- 
tle decreaſing into rwo Thongs or Reines. Their 
manner of ſlinging was to whirle it twice or 
thrice about their Head, and ſo to caſt our the 
Bullet. Virgil! ſpeaking of Mezentius, ſaith, 


Ipſe ter addufta circum caput egit habena. 
He fetcht the Rein three times about his head. 


Bur Vegetivs preferreth that skill which caſt the 
Buller with once turning ir about rhe head. In 
Saidas we find that theſe Baleares did commonly 
caſt a Stone of a pound weight : which a 

ro theſe names in Cefar, fundas librales. The 
Leaden Bullers are mentioned by Salyſt, in the 
War with Fugurth, and by Livy, where he faith, 
thar the Conſul provided great ſtore of Arrows, 
of Bullets, and of ſmall Stones to be caſt wirh; - * 
Slings. This Weapon was in requeſt amongſt dis: 
vers Nations, as well in regard of the readineſs 
and eaſy reirerating of the blow, as alſo fat. that -. 
the Buller flew very far, with great vie The 
diſtance which they could calily reach- 'wiltheir 
Sling, is expreſſed in this Verle, OY 


Fundum Varro vocat,-quentpoſſit mittere funds. 13, .. | 
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Fiundum according 40 Varma, 4s fo much ground 
as a Man may fling overs Which Yepetins inter- 
prereth ro be fix Fandred Foor. Their violence 
was ſuch, as the fame Aurhor affirmerh in his firſt 
Book and ſixreenth Chaprer, that neither Helmer, 
Gabcrdine nor Croflet could bear our the blow ; 
bur he that was hit with a Sling, was lain fine 
invidia ſanguinis, as he faith in the ſame place. 
Lucretins, Ovid, ard Luc, three of the Latin 
Poets ſay, that a Buller $kiifully caſt our of a Sling 
went with fuch violence, that it melred as ir flew : 
whereof Seca giveth this reaſon, Motion, faith £4. 2: « 
he, doth exrenuare the Air, and that exrenuation 
or ſubrilry doth inflame ; and fo a Buller caſt our 
of a Sling melteth as it flierh. Norwirhſtanding 
Diodorus Siculus affirmeth that theſe Balearean 
Slingers brake both Target, Head-piece, or any 
other Armour wharloever. 

There are alſo rwo other ſorts of Slings, the one 
mentioned by Livy, and the other by Fegerins. 
Thar in Livy is called Ceſtrophendo, which calf a | | 
ſhorr Arrow with a long thick head : the ortier in d | 
Vegetins is called Frſtibalus, which was a Sling 
made of a Cord and a Staff. Bur ler this tuffice 
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for Slings and Slingers, which were reckoned a- 
_ their light-armed Souldiers , and uſed 
chiefly in aſſaulting, and defending Towns and 
Fortreſſes, where the heavy-armed Souldiers could 
not come to buckle ; and repreſent the place of 
our Harquebufiers, which in their proper nature 
are levis armatura milites, light-armed Souldiers, 
alchough more terrible rhan thoſe of ancient times. 


CHAT V. 


Ceſar confronteth the Belge in form of Bartel, 
bur without any blow given : The Belge at- 
rempt the paſſing of the River Axona, but in 
vain, and to their loſs: The Conſulr of break- 
ing up the War. 


Ear at the firſt reſolved not to give them 
Battel, as well in regard of their multi- 
tude, as the general fame and opinion 
conceived of their Valour : notwithſtanding 

- he daily *made trial by light thirmiſhes with his 

Horſemen, what the Enemy could do, and what his 

own Men durſt do. And when he found that his 
own Men were nothing inferiour to the Belge, he 
choſe a convenient place before his Camp, and put his 

Army in Battel: the Bank where he was encamped 
riſing ſomewhat from a plain level, was no larger 
than would ſuffice the } no of the Battel ; the 
two fides were ſleep, and the front roſe aſlope by 
little and little, until it came again to a plain, where 
the Legions were imbattelled. And leſt the Enemy a- 
bounding in multitude, ſhould circumvent his Men 
and Charge them in the Flank as they were fght- 
ing, (which they might eaſily do with their number ) 
he drew an overthwart Ditch behind his Army from 
one fide of the Hill to the other, ſix hundred paces 
in length ; the ends whereof he fortified with Bul- 
warks, and placed therein ſtore of Engines. And 
leaving in his Camp the two Legions which he had 
laſt enrolled in Lombardy, that they might be ready 
to be drawn forth when there ſhould need any ſuc- 
cour, he imbattelled his other fix Legions in the front 
of the Hill, before his Camp. The Belgz alſo bring- 
ing forth their Power, confronted the Romans in or- 
der of Battel. There lay between both the Armies a 
ſmall Mariſh : over which the Enemy expeFed that 
Czſar ſhould have paſſed, and Czlar on the other 
fide attended to ſee if the Belgz would come over, 
that his Men might have Charged them in that 
troubleſome Paſſage. In the mean time the Cavalry 
on both ſides incountered between the two Battels : 
and after long expefation on either ſide, neither 
Party adventuring to paſs over, Calar having got 
the better in the shirmiſh between the Horſemen, 
thought it ſufficient for that time, both for the en- 
couraging of his own Men, and the conteſting of ſo 
great an Army, and therefore he conveighed all his 
Men again into their Camp. From that place the 
Enemy immediately took his way to the River Axona, 
which lay behind the Romans Camp: and there 
finding Foords, they attempted to paſs over part of 
their Forces, to the end they might either take the 
Fortreſs which Q). Titurius kept, or break down the 
Bridge, or ſpoil the Territories of the State of 
Rhewms, and cut off the Romans from proviſion of 
Corn. Cxlar having advertiſement thereof from 
Titurius, p4/s'd over the River by the Bridge all his 
Horfemen, and light-a'med Numidians, with his 
Slingers and Archers, and marched with them him- 
felf. The conflitt was hot in that place : the Ro- 
mans Charging their Enemies as thy were troubled 

in the Water, ſlew a great number of them ; the reſt 

like deſperate Perſons, adventuring to paſs over u 
che dead s of their Fellows, were beaten LES 


force of Weapoms: and the Horſemen incompaſſed 
ſuch as had #0 got over the Water, and flew” every 
Man of them. 

When the Belge perceived themſelves fruſtrated 
of their hopes of winning Bibrax, of paſſing the 
River, and of drawing the Romans into places of 
diſadvantage, and that their own Proviſions began to 
fail them ;” they called a Council of War, wherein 
they reſolved that it was beſt for the State in general, 
and for every Man in particular, to break, up their 
Camp, and to return home unto their own Houſes : 
and into whoſe Confines or Territories ſoever the 
Romans ſhould firſt enter, to depopulate and waſte 
them in Hoſtile manner, that thither they ſhould 
haſten from all parts, and there give them Battel ; 
to the end they might rather try the matter in their 
own Countrey, then abroad in a ſtrange and unknown 
place, and have their own Houſhold Proviſion always 
at hand to maintain them. And thr the rather was 
concluded, foraſmuch as they had intelligence, that 
Divitiacus with a great Power of the Hedui ap- 
proached near to the borders of the Bellovaci ; who 
in that regard made haſte homeward to defend their 
Conntrey. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
F rſt we may obſerve the Art which he uſed ro 


countervail the ſtrength of fo great a mulri- 
rude, by chuling our ſo convenient a place, which 
was no broader in Front than would ſuffice rhe 
Front of this Battel : and having both the fides of 
the Hill fo ſteep, that the Enemy could nor aſcend 
nor climb up, bur to their own overthrow ; he 
made the back-part of the Hill ſtrong by Art, and 
ſo placed his Souldiers as it were in the Gate of a 
Fortreſs, where they mighr either iſſue our or re- 
tire at their pleaſure. Whereby it appeareth how 
much he preferred ſecuriry and fafery before the 
vain opinion of fool-hardy reſolution, which ſa- 
voureth of Barbariſm rather than of truc Wiſ- 
dom ; for he ever thoughr it great gain to looſe 
nothing ; and the day broughr _ good For- 
rune, that delivered up the Army fafe unto the 
Evening ; atrending until advantage had laid fure 
Principles of Victory : and yer Ceſar was never 
thought a Coward. 

And now it. appeareth what uſe he made by 
paſſing his Army over the River, and atrending 
the Enemy on the further fide, rather than on the 
ſide of the ſtate of Rheims : for by that means he 
brought to paſs, that whatſoever the Enemy ſhould 
atrempr in any part or quarter of the Land, his 
Forces were ready to trouble their Proceedings ; 
as it happened in their attempt on Bibrax: and 
yet norwithſtanding he loſt not the opportunity 
of making ſlaughter of them as they paiſed over 
the River. For by the benefit of the Bridge which 
he had fortified, he tranſporred what Forces he 
would, to make head againſt them as they paſſed 
over ; and ſo he took what advantage either fide 
of the River could afford him. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Nd here the Reader may not marvel, if when 

the Hills are in labour, they bring forth bur 

a Mouſe; for how ſoon is the Courage of this 
huge Army abatcd ? or what did it attempt wor- 
thy ſuch a multitude ? or an{werable to the report 
which was bruited of their Valour ? but being ha- 
ſtily carried rogether by the violence of paſlton, 
were as quickly diſperſed upon the fight of an 
Enemy : which is no ſtrange effect of a ſudden 
humour. For as in Nature all violent motions 
are of ſhort continuance, and the durability or 
laſting 
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laſting qualiry of all ations proceedeth from a 
flow and temperate progreffion ; ſo the reſolutions 
of the mind that are carried with an untemperate 
violence, and favour ſo much of heat and paſſion, 
do vaniſh away even with the ſmoak thereof, and 
bring forth nothing bur leafurable repentance. And 
therefore ir were no ill Counſel for Men of ſuch 
natures, to qualifie their haſty reſolutions with a 
miſtruſtful lingering ; that when their Judgement 
is well informed of the canſe, they may proceed 
ro a ſpeedy execution. 729 310 
Bur that which moſt bewrayeth their indiſcreet 
intemperance in the hot purſuir of this cnterprize 
is, that before they had ſcarce ſeen the Enemy, or 
had opportunity to conteſt him in _ Field, 
their Victuals began to fail them : for rheir minds 
were ſo carried away with the conceit of War, 
that they had no leiſure to provide ſuch neceſlaries 
as are the ſtrength and finews of the War. Ir 
was ſufficient for every particular Man to be 
known for a Souldier in ſo honourable an action, 
referring other matters to the care of the State. 
The States in like manner thought it enough to 
furniſh our forty or fifry thouſand Men apiece, to 
diſcharge their Oath, and to ſave their Hoſtages, 
commirring other requiſites ro the general care 
of the Confederacy : which being directed by as 
unskilful Governours, never looked further than 
the preſent multirude, which ſeemed ſufficient to 
overthrow the Roman Empire. And thus cach 
Man relied upon anothers care, and farisfied him- 
felf with the preſent State of Aﬀairs. So many 
Men of all forts and qualities, ſo many Helmers 
and Plumed Creſts, ſuch ftrife and emulation 
what Stare ſhould ſeem in greateſt forwardnels, 
were Morives ſufficient ro induce every Man to 
go, withour further inquiry how ſhould go. 
nd herein the care of a eſpeciall y 
to be ſeen, confidering the w particular 
of ſo many 
Providence, 


05. that having the 

depending altogether upon bis. 

and engaged in the defenge of their Stare and 
Countrey, he do not fail in theſe *% I 
Diſcipline, which are the Pillars 0 ke 
deſigns. To conclude this Point, ler us learn by 
their error ſo ro carry a matter (eſpecially of rhat 
conſequence) that we make ir not much worle 
by ill handling it, than it was before we firit 
took it to our charge ; as it here happened to rhe 
Belge. For their rumultuous Arms tended to no 
other end, than to give Ceſar juſt occaſion to make 
War upon them, with ſuch afſurance of Victory, 
that he made ſmall account of that which was 
to follow, in regard of that which had already 
happened : conſidering that he ſhould not in all 
likelihood meet with the like ſtrength again, in 
the continuance of that War. And this was not 
only gravius bellum ſucceſſori tradere, to leave a 
more conſiderable War unto his Succeffor, as ir 
ofren fallerh out in the courſe of a long-continucd 
War ; but to draw a dangerous War upon their 
heads that otherwiſe might have lived in peace. 


lee. 


CHAP. VL 


The Belge break up their Camp, and as they 
return home, are chaſed and flaughter'd by the 


Romans. 


His general reſolution being entertained by 
the conſent of the whole Council of War, 
in the ſecond Watch they departed out of 
their Camp with a great noiſe and tumult, 

without any Order (as it ſeemed) or Government, 


every Man preſſing to be foremoſt on his Fourney, 


and to be firit at heme : in ſuch a turbulent manner, 
that they ſcemed all to rim away. Mhereof Czfar 
having notice by his Spies , and miſtruſting ſome 
prattice, not as yet percerving the reaſon of their de- 
parture, he kept his Army within his Camp. In the 
dawning of the day, upon certain intelligence of their 
departure, he ſent firſt his Horſemen under Q. Pe- 
dius and L. Aurunculeins Cotta, two Legares, to 
ſtay the Rereward, cemmanding Labienus to follow 
after with three Legions : theſe overtaking the Bel- 
gx, and chaſing them mny miles, ſlew a great num<- 
ber of them. And while the Rereward ſtayed, and 
valiantly received the charge of the Romans, 
the Vanguard being out of danger, and under no 
Government, as ſoon as they heard the Alarm behind 
them, brake out of their Ranks and betook themſelves 
to flight : and ſo the Romans flew them as long 
as the Sun gave them light to purſue them; and 
then ſounding a Retreat, they returned to their Camp. 


OBSERVATION. 


T hath been an old Rule amongſ® Souldiers 
Thar a great and negligent error commirred 
2 an Enemy, is to be ſuſpected as a prerence ro 
reachery. We read of Fulvius, a Legate in the 
Roman Army lying in Tuſcany ; The 6 
ing gone to Rome to perform ſome publick dury, 
the Tuſcans took occaſion by his abſence, to try 
whether rhey could draw the Romans into any in- 
convenience ; and placing an Ambuſcado near un- 
to their Camp, ſent certain Souldiers artire& like 
Shepherds, with droves of Cartrel to paſs in view 
of rhe Roman Army : who handled the matrer ſo, 
that they came even to the Rampier of the Camp. 
Wherear the Legate wondering as at a thing void 
of reaſon, kept himſelf quiet until he had diſco- 
vered their Treachery, and ſo made fruftratg their 
intent. In like manner Ceſar not perſuaded that 
Men ſhould be fo heedleſs, ro carry a Retrear in 
that diſorderly and rumultuous manner, would nor 
diſcamp his Men to rake the opporruniry of thar 
advantage, until he had found that ro be true, 
which in all reaſon was unlikely. And thus 
308000 Belg.e were put to flight and flaughtered 
by three Legions of the Romans, for want of 
Government and Order in their departure. 


— 


CHAP. VIL 


Ceſar tolloweth after the Belg into the Gountre 


of the Sueſſones ; and there beliegeth * Novio= * Noyon. 


dunum. 


He next day after their departure, before ©. 
they could recover themſelves of their fear 


and flight, or had time to put themſelves 
agar in breath, Czſar, as it were con- 
tinuing ſtill the Chaſe and Vifory, led his Army 


into the Countrey of the * Sueffones, the next bor= * Soy fore 


derers unto the Men of Rheims : and after a lon 
Fourney came unto Noviodunum, a Town of —_ 
importance, which he attempted to take by ſurprize, 
as he paſſed along by it. For he underſtood that it was 
altogether unfurniſhed of defenſive Proviſion, having 
no Forces within to defend it : but in regard of the 
breadth of the Ditch and height of the Wall, he was 
for that time diſappointed of his purpoſe : and there= 
fore having fortified bis Camp, he began to make pre 
paration for a Siege. The night following the whole 
multitude of the Sueſlones, that had eſcaped by flight, 
were received into the Town : howbeit when the Vinex, 
were with great expedition brought unto the Wall, the 
Mount raiſed, and the Turrets built, the Gauls being 
amazed at the highneſs of the Wor 
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they had never ſeen nor beard of before, and the ſpecd 
which was made in the diſpatch thereof, ſent Em- 
baſſadors to Cxſar, to treat of giving up the Town ; 
and by the mediation of the Men of Rhemes obtain- 


ed their ſuit. 
-F 
"he Firſt OBSERVATION. 


bay this relation we may obſerve the induſtrious 
Art which the Romans uſed in aſſaulting and ta- 
king Holds and Towns ; wherein we find three 
ſorrs of Engines deſcribed, Vinea, Agger and Turres. 

Vinea is thus deſcribed by Vegetius : A little 
ftrong-built Houſe or Hovel, made of light Wood, 
har it might be removed with greateſt eaſe; the 
Roof was ſupporred with divers Pillars of a Foot 
ſquare, whereof the foremoſt were eight Foor 
high, and the hindmoſt fix, and between every 


. © one of theſe Pillars there was five Foot diſtance. 


It was always made with a double Roof, the firſt 
or lower Roof was of thick Planks, and the upper 
Roof of Hurdles, to break the force of a Weighr 
without further ſhaking or disjoyning the Build- 
ing: The ſides were likewiſe walled with Hurdles, 
the better ro defend rhe Soldicrs that were under 
ir : The whole length was abour ſixteen Foor, and 
the breadth ſeven, rhe upper Roof was commonly 
covered with green or raw Hides, ro keep it from 
burning. Many of theſe Hovels were joyned toge- 
ther in rank, when they went abour ro undermine 
a Wall: The higher end was put next unto the 
Wall, thar all the Weights which were thrown up= 
on it might caſily rumble down, without any great 
hurt ro the Engine : The four ſides and Groundfils 
had in every corner a Wheel, and by them they 
were driven to any place as occaſion ſerved. The 
chiefeft uſe of rhem was to cover and defend the 
Soldiers as they undermined or overthrew a Wall. 
This Engine was called Vinea, which fignifieth a 
Vine, for it ſhelrered ſuch as were under the Roof 
thereof, as a Vine covercth the place where ir 
eth. 

Agger, which we call a Mount, is deſcribed in 
divers Hiſtories to be a Hill or Elevation made of 
Earth and other Subſtance, which by little and 
little was raiſed forward, until it approached 
near unto the place againſt which ir was built ; 
that upon this Mount they might erect Fortrefles 
and Turrets, and ſo fight with an advantage of 
Height. The marter ol this Mount was Earth and 
Stones, Faggors and Timber. Feſephus ſaith thar 
at the Siege of Feruſalem the Romans cut down 
all the Trees within 11 Miles compaſs, for matter 
and ſtuff to make a Mount. The tides of this Ag- 
ger were of Timber, to keep in the looſe marrer : 
the Forepart which was towards the place of ſer- 
vice, was open withour any Timber-work ; for 
on that part rhey ftill raiſed it, and brought i: 
nearer the Walls. That which was built at Maſ- 
filia, was 8o Foor high, and that at Avaricim $80 
Foot high and 30 Foot broad. Foſephus and Ege- 
fippus write thar rhere was a Fortreſs in Fudea 300 

ubirs high : Which Su//a purpoſing to win by af- 
ſaulr, raiſed a Mount 200 Gubirs high; and upon 
ir he builr a Caſtle of Stone 50 Cubite high, and 
fifry Cubits broad; and upon the ſaid Caſtle 
he erected a Turret of 60 Cubits in height, and 
ſo took the Fortreſs. The Romans oftentimes 
raiſed theſe Mounts in the mouth of a Haven, and 
commonly r0 over-topa Town, that ſo they might 
fight with much advantage. 

Amongſt other Engines in uſe amongſt the Ro- 
mans, their moveable Turrers were very famous : 
For were builr in ſome ſafe place our of dan- 
ger, and with Wheels pur under them were driven 
ro the Walls of the Town, Theſe Turrcts were 


, Divitiacus became a Mediator, who after the Belgaz 


of two ſorts, either great or little : The leſſer 
ſort are deſcribed by Vierupius to be fixry Cubits ; 
high, and the ſquare Side ſevemeen 'Cubits'; the 
breadth at the Topp was a fifth parr of the breadth 
at the Baſe, and fo they ſtood ſure withour any 
danger of falling. The corner Pillars were at the 
Baſe nine Inches ſquare, and fix Inches at rhe 
Top : There were commonly 10 Stories in theſe 
little Turrets, and Windows in every Story. 
The greater fort of Towers were 120 Cubits high, 
and the ſquare ſide was 24 Cubits, the breadth 
at the Top was a fifth part of the Baſe ; and in 
every one of theſe were commonly 200 Stories. 
There was not one and the ſame diſtance kept be- 
tween the Stories; for the loweſt commonly was 
7 Cubirs and 12 Inches high, the higheſt Story 5 Cu- 
bits, and the reſt 4 Cubirs and a third part ofa Cu- 
bir. Inevery one of theſe Stories were Soldiers 
and Engines, Ladders and caſting Bridges, by which 
they Fa upon the Wall and entred the Town. 
The foreparr of theſe Turrets was covered with I- 
ron and wer Coverings to fave them from. Fire. 
The Soldiers that removed the Tower to and fro 
were always within the Square thereof, and ſo 
they ſtood our of danger. The new Water-Work 
by Broken--}/arfe in Lendon much reſemblerh one 
of theſe Towers. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Oh the building of theſe mighty Engines, it 
was no marvel if the Sveſſones ſubmitted 
themſelves to ſuch powerful induſtry. For what- 
ſoever is ſtrange and unuſual doth much affrighr 
the ſpirits of an Enemy, and breed a motion of 
diſtruſt and difidency, when as they find them- 
ſelves ignorant of ſuch waslike practices: For no- 
velry always bre wonder; in as much as the 
true Tr $andg-cauſcs being unknown, We appre- 
hend it as divetfe from the uſual courſe of thi 
and ſo ſtand gazing at the ſtrangeneſs thereof : An 
wonder, as it addeth worth to the novelty, {o it 
inferreth difidency, and ſo conſequently Fear, the 
utter Enemy of Martial Valour. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Ceſar carrieth his Army to the Territories of the 
Bellovaci, Ambiani and the Nervii. 
Eſar taking for Pledges the chiefeſt of their Calar. 
City, and amongſt = reſt King —_ 
own two Sons, the delivery of all their 
Arms mand whe Sueflones 70 mercy : The Bellows 
And from thence led his Army againſt the Bellovaci ; mercy. 
who having conveyed both themſelves and their goods 
into the Town called Bratuſpantium, and under- 
ſtanding that Cxiar was come within five Miles of 
the place, all the Elder ſort came forth ro meet him, 
fignifying by the ſtretching forth of their hands, and 
by their ſuppliant words, that they yielded themſetves 
up to Cziar's diſpoſal, and would no longer bear 
Arm? againſt the People of Rome. And ſo again 
when he was come near the Town, and had there ſet 
down his Army, the very Boys and Women appearing 
upon the Walls with extended hands ( as their Cue 
ſtom is ) beſought peace of the Romans. For theſe 


had broken up their Camp, had diſmiſſed his Heduan 
Forces, and was returned to Cxtar, The Hedui, 
faith he, have always found in the Bellovaci a faith« 
ful and friendly diſpoſition to their State : And if 
they had not been betrayed by their Nobility ( who 
made them believe that the Hedui were brought in 
Bondage ty the Romans, and ſuffered all V illany 
and 


and Deſpight at their hands ) they had never with= 
drawn themſelves from the aq nor rage to 
con/pire againſt the Romans. e Authors of this 
paley pJ_ into what great Miſery they had 
brought their Country, were fled into Britany: 
Wherefore not only the Bellovaci, but the Hedui 
alſo in their behalf beſought him to uſe his clemency 
towards them. Which thing if he did, it would 
very much greaten the Efteem and Authority of the 
Hedui amongſt the Belgz, who formerly in their 
Iars had recourſe to them for ſupplies and aſſiſtance. 
Czfar in regard of the Hedui and Divitiacus, pro- 
miſed to receive them to Mercy ; but foraſmuch as 
the State was very great, and more lous and 
powerful than other Towns of the Belge, e demand- 
ed fix handred Hoſtages. Which being delivered 
F -. .. and their Armour brought out of the Town, he mar- 
? _——_— ched from thence into the Coaſt of the Ambiani : 
\ 'F Who without further lingering, gave both themſelves 
| | and all that they had mto his power. Upon theſe 
The Nye. bordered the Nerviiz of whom Czſar found thus 
much by enquiry, That there was no recourſe of Mer- 
chants unto them, neither did they ſuffer any Wine, 
or what thing elſe might tend to riot, to be brought 
into their Country : For they were perſwaded that by 
ſach things their courage was much abated, and their 
Vertue weakened. Further, he learned that theſe 
+ | Nervii were a ſavage People, and of great Valour ; 
often accuſing the reſt of the Belgae for yielding their 
Necks to the Roman Toke, openly affirming that they 
would neither ſend Embaſſadours, nor take peace upon 
any condition. 
OSA Cxiar having marched three days Fourney in their 
_ Country, underſtood that the River * Sabis was not 
oy "paſt ten Miles from his Conys and that on the 
: further fide of this _—_ all the Nervii were aſ- 
| ſembled together, and there attended the coming of 
the Romans. With them were joyned the Atrebares 
and Veromandui, whom they bad perſwaded to a- 
bide the ſame fortune of War with them. Beſides 
they expefted a Power from the Aduatici. The We 
men and ſuch as were unmeet for the Field, they be- 
ſtowed in a place unacceſſible for any Army, by reaſon 
of Fens and Bogs and Mariſhes. Upon this intelli- 
ence, Cxlar ſent his Spies and Centurions 
before to chuſe out a fit place to encamp in. 

Now whereas many of the ſurrendred Belgaz and 
other Gauls were continually in the Roman Army, 
certain of theſe ( as it was afterward known by the 
Captives ) obſerving the Order which the Romans 
| uſed in marching, came by Night to the Nervii, and 
told them that ; er every Legion went a preat 

fort of Carriages ; and that it was no matter of 
difficulty as ſoon as the firſt Legion was come into 
the Camp, and the other Legions yet a great way off, 
ro ſet upon them upon a ſudden before they were diſ- 
burdened of their Carriapes, and ſo to overthrow 
them : Which Legion being cut off and their fluff 
taken, the reft would have ſmall courage to ſtand a- 
gainſt them. It much furthered this advice, that 
foraſmuch as the Nervii were not able to make any 
power of Horſe, but what they did they were wont to 
do with Foot ; that they might the better reſiſt the 
j Cavalry of their Borderers, whenſoever they made 
any inroad into their Territories. their manner was 
to cut young Trees half aſunder, and bowing the Tops 
down to the ground, plaſhed the Boughs in breadth, 
and with Thorns and Briars planted between them, 
they made them ſo thick, that it was impoſſible to 
ſee through them, ſo hard it was to enter or paſs 
through them: $o that when by this occaſion the paſ= 
ſage of the Roman Army muſt needs be hindered, 
the Nervii thought the foreſaid Counſel not to be 
nepletted. 

The place which the Romans choſe ro encamp in 

was 4 Hill of like leyel from the Top to the Bottom, 
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at the Foet whereof ran the River Sabis : And with 
the like level on the other fide roſe another Hill di- 
refty againſt this, to the quantity of two hundred q 
Paces ; the Bottom whereof was plain and open, and : 
the upper part ſo thick with Wood, that it could not 'L 
eafily be looked into. Within theſe Woods the Ner- 
vians kept themſelves cloſe : And in the open ground, 
by the River ſide, were only ſeen a few Troops of Horſe, 
and the River in that place was about three Foot 


deep. 

Gefar ſending his Horſemen before, followed after | 
with all his power. But the manner of his march 4 
differed from the Report which was brought to the | 
Nervii : For inaſmuch as the Enemy was at hand, | 
Czſar ( as his Cuſtom was ) led ſix Legions always 
in a readineſs, without burthew or Carriage of any 
thing but their Arms: After them he placed the 
Baggage of the whole Army. And the two Legions 
which were laſt enrolled, were a Rereward to the Are 
my and guarded the ſtuff. R 


—— 


OBSERVATION. 


= treacherous practice of the ſurrendred 
Belge hath fortunately diſcovered the manner, 
of Ceſar s March, as well in fafe ges, as in, an 
dangerous and ſuſpected places: Which is a point March. 
of no ſmall conlequence in Martial diſcipline, | 
being ſubje&t ro ſo many inconveniences, and 
capable of the greateſt art that may be ſhewed in | 
managing a War. Concerning the diſcreet order- 
hired thar Coſor principally reſpected (afey, Beim®: 
red that Ceſar principally , two ite 
and ſecondly — If the place afforded fy wh 
a ſecure paſſage, and gave no ſuſpicion of Hoſtilt- oedewg « 
ty, he was content in regard of conveniency, to Merch. x 
ſuffer every Legion ro have the overſight of their pn WT? 
particular Carriages, and to infert them among es 
the, Troops, that every Man might have at hand - * - þ 
ſuch neceſlaries as were requifite, either for their | 
private ule or publick diſcipline. Bur if he were 
in danger of any ſudden atrempr, or ſtood in haz- 
zard to be hem'd in by an Enemy, he then omir- 
red convenient di{potition in regard of particular 
uſe, as diſadvantageous to their fſafery ; and car- 
ried his Legions in that readineſs, that if they 
chanced to be engaged by an Enemy, they mighr 
withour any alteration of rheir March or incum- 
brance of their Carriages, receive the charge in 
that form of Bartel 2s was beſt approved by their 
military rules, and the ancient practice of their 
forrunare Progenitors. 
The old Romans obſerved likewiſe the ſame 
Rules ; for in unſafe and ſuſpected places they . 
carried their Troops Agmine Quadrato, in a ſquare gen Bec: 
March, which as Livie ſeemeth to note, was free : 
from all carriage and impediments which might 
hinder them in any ſudden Alarm. Neither doth 
that of * Hirtius any way contradiCct this inter-" £4. 8. 4s 
yur where he faith « bh Ceſar ſo dilpoſed his ** —_ 
roops againſt the Belovaci, that three Legions 
marched in Front, and after them came all rhe 
Carriages, to which the tenth Legion ſerved as a 
rereward ; and ſo they marched pene Agmine 
Quadrato, almott in a ſquare March. * Seneca in + g, Epilt 
like manner noteth the ſatety of Agmen Quadratum, 
where he faith that where an Enemy is expected, 
we ought to march Agmine Qnadrato ready to 
hghr. The moſt material conſequence of theſe 
places alledged is, that as oft as they ſuſpected 
any onlet or charge, their order in a March little 
or nothing differed from their uſual manner of 
embarrelling ; and therefore it was called Agmen 
Quadratum or a ſquare March, inaſmuch as it kepr 
the ſame diſpoſition of parts as were obſerved in 
Quadrata Acie, in alquarc Bartel ; for that triple 
Form 


Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


Form of ing which the Romans generally 
obſerved in their fights, having reſpect to the di- 
ſtances berween-each Batrel, contained almoſt an 
equal dimenſion of Front and File : And fo it made 
wana prune Body ; and when it 
| Agmen Quadratum a ſquare March. 
Fn cre hn wr mary 
the ired ci ion ; bur altererh ir 
ſomewhat in regard of the carriages : For he faith 
thar-in time of danger, eſpecially where the Coun- 
try was plain and champaign, and gave ſpace and 
free ſcope to clear themſelves, upon any accident 
the Romans marched in a triple Battel of equal 
diſtance one behind another, every Barrel having 
his ſeveral Carriages in front. And if they were 
by chance attacked by an Enemy, they turned 
- themſelves according to the opportunity of the 
place either to the right or left hand ; and fo pla- 
cing their Carriages on the one fide of their Army, 
they ſtood rreJled ready to receive the 


charge. * 

The contrary Form of marching, where rhe 
place afforded more fecuriry and gave ſcope to 
conveniency, they named Agmen longum a long 
March or Train ; when almoſt every Maniple or 
Order had their ſeveral Carriages attending = 
them, and ſtrove ro keep that way which they 
found moſt eafie both for themſelves and their 
Baggage. Which Order of march as ir was more 
commodious than the former in regard of pos 
lariry, ſo was it unſafe and dangerous where the 
Enemy was ed: And therefore Ceſar much 
blamed Sabinus and Cotta, for marching, when 

were deluded by Ambiorix, Longiſſimo Agmi- 
ne in a very long Train ; as though re- 
ceived their advertiſements, from a friend, and 
not from an enemy. 

And albeit our modern Wars are far different 


ity from them of ancient times, yet in this 


of diſcipline they cannot have a more per- 
direction than that which the Romans obſerved 
as the rwo poles of their motions, Safery agd Con- 
veniency : Whereof the firſt dependeth chiefly 
the provident diſpofition of the Leaders ; 
and the other will cafily follow on, as the com- 
modiry of ev articular ſhall give occaſion. 
Concerning # 2x in place of danger, whar ber- 
rer courſe can be taken than that manner of em- 
bartelling, which ſhall be thought moſt convenient 
if an Enemy were preſent to confront them ? For 
a well-ordered March muſt either carry the per- 
fe form of a Barrel, or contain the diſtin prin- 
Ciples and elements thereof, that with little altera- 
tion it may receive that perfection of ſtrength 
which the fitteſt diſpofition can afford it. Firſt 
therefore a prudent and circumſpect Leader, thar 
defireth to | c——_ a*'ſtrong'and orderly - March, is 
diligently to obſerve the nature and ule of each 


Weapon in his Army, how they may be placed. 


for greateſt uſe and advantage, both in reſpect of 
their different and concurring Qualiries, as alſo 
in regard of the place wherein they are managed : 
And this knowledge will conſequently inferr the 
beſt and exacteſt diſpoſition of embarrelling, that 
the ſaid Forces are capable of ; which if it ma 
be obſerved in a March, is no way to be chad 
Bur if this exactne(s of embarrelling will not ad- 
mit convenient carriage of ſuch neceſſary adjundts 
as in to an Army, the inconvenience is to be 
rcheyed with as little alteration from that rule, as 
in a wary judgment ſhall be found expedient ; that 
albeir the form be ſomewhat changed, yer the 
principles and ground, whercin their ſtrength and 
lafery conſiſterh may ſtill be retained. 

Neither can any Man well deſcend ro more 
particular precepts in this point : He may exempli- 


fie the practices of many great and experienced 
eames ny whar ſort " Weapon marched in 
front, and what ig the Rere, in what part of the 
Army the Munition marched, and where the reft 
of the carriage was beſtowed, zccording as their 
ſeveral judgments thought moſt expedient in the 

rticular nature of their occurrences. Bur the Iffue 
of all will fall out thus ; that hethat obſerved this 
rule before preſcribed, did ſeldom miſcarry through 
an unſafe ch. Let a good Martialiſt well 
know the proper uſe of diverſity of Weapons in 
his Army, how they are ſerviceable or diſadvan- 
rageous, in this or that place, againſt fuch or ſuch 
an Enemy ; and he will ſpeedily order his Barrel, 
diſpoſe of his March, and beſtow his carriages, . as 
ſhall beſt ſuir both with his ſafery and conveni- 
Ency. 

Cefar's cuſtom was to ſend his Cavalry and 
light-armed Footmen before the body of his Ar- 
my, both to diſcover and ſtraiten an Enemy ; for 
theſe Troops were nimble in motion and fit for 
ſuch ſervices: bur if the danger were greater in 
the Rere than in the Front, mes, Bra, marched 
in the Rere of the Army, and gave ſecurity wha 
there was moſt cauſe of fear. Bur if it happened 
that they were found unfit to make good te ſer» 
vice in that place, as oftentimes it fell our, and 
eſpecially in Africa_ againſt the Numidians; he 
then removed them as he found it moſt conveni- 
ent, and brought his Legionary Soldiers, which 
were the finews and ſtrength of his Forces, ro march 
continually in the body of the Army and to make 

ood that which his Horſemen could nor perform. 


nd thus he akered the ancient preſcription and , 
uniformiry of Cuſtom, according as 
himſelf beſt able ro annoy an Enem 
way. to victory. , --.. 


y, or make 


CHAP. IX 


The Roman: begin to fortifie their Camp : Bur 
are interrupted by the Nervis. Caeſar maketh 
-haſte ro prepare his Forces ro Barrel. 


He Roman Horſemen, with the ſlingers Calar, 
and Archers, paſſed over the River, and 
| encountred the Cavalry of the Enemy : 
Who at firſt retired back to their Com- 
panies in the Wood, and from thence ſallied out again 
upon them ; but the Romans durſt not purſue t 
urther than the Plain and open ground. -in the 
mean time the ſix Legions that were in front, havin 
their work, meaſured out unto them, began to fortifie 
their Camp. But as ſoon as the Nervii perceived 
their former carriages to be come in ſight, which -was 
the time appointed amongſt them to give the charge, 
as they ſtood nr gas | within the thicket, ſo they 
ruſhed out with all their Forces, and aſſaulted the 


"Roman Horſemen : Which being eaſily beaten back, 


the Nervii ran down to the River with ſuch an in« 
credible ſmiftneſs, that they ſeemed at the ſame in- 
ſtant of time to be in' the Woods, at the River, and 
charging the Legions on the other ſide: For with the 
fame violence having paſſed the River, they ran up 
the hill to the Roman Camp, where the Soldiers were 
buſied in their Intrenchment. Czlar had all parts 
to play at ene inſtant : The Flap to be hung out, by 
which they gave the Soldiers warning to take Arms, 
the Battel to be proclaimed by ſound of Trumpet, the 
Soldiers to be recalled from their work, and ſuch as 
were gone far off to get turf and matter for the ram- 
pier, to be ſent for, the Battel to be ordered, his Men 
to be encouraged, and the ſign of Battel to be 
given : the moſt of which were cut off by ſhortneſs 
of time, and the ſudden aſſault of the Engmy. l 
be 
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Lib. IL. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


S$ the Romans excelled all other Nations in 


The deſcription . 
Renpan many good Cuſtoms, ſo eſpecially in their 
fo with Camp-Diltip ine they ſtrove ro be fingular : For 
rather an Lendeny, or a Ciry of Civil 


al ihe p«" ir ſeemed 
Wae"s > Government, than a Camp of Soldiers ; ſo care« 
fal were rhey both for the ſafety, and skilful ex- 
perience of their Men ar Arms. For touching the 
firſt, they never ſuffered their Soldiers ro lodge 
one Night without a Camp, wherein they were 
Incloſed with Dirch and Rampier, as in a walled 
Town : Neither was it any new Invention or late 
found out Cuſtom in their State, but in uſe a- 
mongſt the ancient Romans, and in the time of 
their Kings. Their manner of Encamping was 
on this wile. 
Te Centuri- The Centurions that went before to chuſe out 
hue of the 2 CONVENIENT place, having found a fir ſituation 
Place. for their Camp, firſt afſigned the ſtanding for the 
Emperors Pavillion, which was cotamonly in.the 
moſt eminent place of the Camp ; from whence 
he might eaſily over-look all the other Parts, or 
any Alarm or /ienum pugne might from thence be 
diſcovered to al Quarters. This Pavillion was 
I Praorix® known by the name of Pretorium, foraſmuch as 
amongſt the ancient Romans the General of their 
Army was called Pr.ctor. In this place where the 
Pretorium was to be erected, they ſtuck up a 
white Enſign, and from ir they meaſured every 
way a hundred Foor, and ſo they made a ſquare 
containing rwo hundred Foot in every fide ; the 
Area or content whereof was almoſt an Acre of 
Ground : The form of the Pretorium was round 
and high, being as eminent among the other 
Tents, as a Temple is amongſt the private Buil- 
dings of a Ciry ; and therefore Foſephus com- 
pareth ir ro a Church. In this Pretorzum was 
their Tribunal or Chair of the Eſtate, and the 
place of Divination, which they called Augurale, 
with other Appendices of Majeſty and Aurhorziry. 
The lodging of The Generals Tent being thus placed, they con- 
the Lego. fidered which fide of the Pavillion lay moſt com- 
modious for Forage and Warer, and on that fide 
they lodged the  pfcweth every Legion divided 
one from another by a Streer or Lane of fifry Foot 
in breadth ; and according to the degree oft Ho- 
nour that every Legion had in the Army, ſo were 
they lodged in the Camp, cither in the midft 
which was counted moſt Honourable, or towards 
the ſides, which was of meancr Reputation. And 
again, according to the place of every Cohort in 
lus Legion, ſo was it lodged nearer the Pavillion 
of the Emperor, towards the Hearr of the Camp ; 
and fo conſequently every Martiple took place in 
the Cohorr, diſtinguiſhing their pre-eminence by 
lodging them either roward the middle or to the 
ourſideward , according as they diſtinguiſhed 
the place of their Legions, There went a Street 
of fifty in breadth overthwarrt the midl(t of all the 
Legions, which was called Quintany, for that ir 
divided the fifth Cohort of every Legion from rhe 
fixth, 

Berween the Tents of the firſt Maniples in every 
Legion and the Pr.ctorium, there went a way of 
an , carter Foot in breadth throughout the whole 
Camp, which was called Principia ; in this place 
the Tribunes fat ro hear matters of Juſtice, the 
Soldiers cxerciſed themfelyes at their Weapons, 
and the Leaders and chief Commanders frequen- 
red it as a publick place of Meeting ; and it was 
held for a Religious and Sacred Place, and to 
kept with a correſpondent decency. On either 
tide the Empcror's Pavillion, in a direct Line to 
make even and (traight the upper tide of rhe Prins 


% 


Quintana, 


Principi”, 
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cipia, the Tribunes had their Tetts pitched, evety Tv Tm: of 
ribune confronting the Head of the Lo hs 


whereof he was Tribune : Above them, towards 
the Head of the Camp, were the and 
Treaſurer : The upper part of the was 
—_ with ſome ſele& Cohorts and Troops 
of Horſe, according ro the mamber of Legions 
that were in the Army. » 
Polybius deſcribing the mannex of Encamping 
which the' Romans = in his time, when as they 
had commonly but rwo Legions in their Army, 
with as many Afociartes, placeth the Able#;i and 
Extraordinaris, which were ſelect Bands and Com- 
panies, in the upper part of the Camp, and the 
Aſſociates on the ourfide of the Legions. 

The Ditch and the Rampier that compaſſed the 


whole Camp about, was two hundred Foot di- 514 face bei 
ſtant from any Tent : Whereof Polybius giveth rwees the 


theſe Reaſons ; Firſt, Thar the Soldiers 
into the Camp in Bartel-Array, might there dif- 
ſolve rhemſelves into Maniples, Centuries, and 
T_ without Tumulr or Confuſion ; for Or- 
er was the thing which they principally re] 

as the Life and Yam of - wr yRty —_ 
And again, if occaſion were offered to Sally out 
upon an Enemy, they might very conveniently in 
that ſpacious room put themſelves into Companies 
and Troops: And if they were aflaulted in the 
Night, the Darts and Fire-works which the Ene- 
my ſhould caſt into their Camp, would little en- 
damage them, by reaſon of the diſtance berween 
the Rampier and the Tents. 

Their Tents were all of Skins and Hides, held 
up with Props, and faſtned with Ropes : There 
were eleven Soldiers, as Vegetius faith, in eyery 
Tent, and that Sociery was called Contubernium, 
of whom the chiefeſt was named Detanss, or 
Caput Contubernzs. | 

he Ditch and the Rampier were made by the 
Legions, every Maniple having his part meaſured 
our, and every Centurion venting his Century 
the approbation of the whole Work belonged ro 
the 'T ribunes. Their manner of intrenching was 
this : The Soldiers being girt with their Swords 
and Daggers, digged the Birch abour the Camp, 
which was always eight Foot in breadth ar the 
leaſt, and as much in depth, caſting the Earth 
thereof inward ; but if the Enemy were not far 
off, the Dirch was always eleven, or fifteen, or 
eighteen Foot in Latitude and Alrirude, according 
to the diſcretion of the General : But what ſcant- 
ling ſoever was kept, the Ditch was made dire#is 
lateribus, that is, as broad in the bottom as at the 
trop. The Rampier from the brink of the Ditch 
was three Foot in heighth, and ſometimes four, 
made afrer the manner of a Wall, with green 
Turts cur all to one meaſure, half a Foot in thick- 
neſs, a Foot in breadth, and a Foot and an half 
in length. Bur if the place wherein they were 
Encamped would afford no ſuch Turf, they then 
ſtrengrhned the looſe Earth which was caft our of 
the Ditch with Boughs and Faggots, that it mighr 
be ſtrong and well-taſtened. The Rampier they 
properly called Agger : 
which hung over TJ Ditch, they uſed to ſtick 
with thick and ſharp Stakes, faſtened deep in the 
Mound, that they night be firm ; and theſe for 
the moſt part were forked Stakes ; which made 
rhe Rampier very ſtrong, and not to be aflaulred 
bur with great difficulry. Varro faith, Thar the 
Front of the Rampier thus ftuck with Stakes, 


was called va/lum & varicando, for that no Man Vallm. 


could itride or get over it. 


The Camp had four Gates : The firſt was cal- 


led Pr.etoria Porta, which was always behind the Pratoris 
did uſually look *** 
eithes 


Emperor's Son ; and this Gate 


The ourfide whereot, Aggen | 
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42 , 
either roward the Eaſt, or to the Enemy, or that 
way that the Army was ro March. The Gate on 
the other fide of the Camp oppoſite to this, was 
Porta Decu« called Porta Decumana, a decimis cohortibus ; For 
mana. the tenth or laſt Cohort of every Legion was 
lodged ro confront this Gate : By this Gate the 
Soldiers went out to ferch their Wood, their Wa- 
ter, and their Forage, and this way their Offen- 
ders were carried to Execution. 'The other two 


Gate. 
in ſtanding Camps fortified with Turrets, upon 
which were planted Engines of Defence, as Baliſte, 
Catapult, Tolenones, and ſuch like. 

The Romans had their Summer Camps, which 
they termed #ſtiva, and their Winter Camps, 
which they called Hiberna, or Hibernacula, Their 
Summer Camps were in like manner differenced, 
according to the time which rhey continued -in 
them. For if they remained in a place bur a Night 
or two, they called them Caſtra or Manfiones ; 
bur if they continued in them any long time, they 
called them £/tivas or Sedes: And theſe were 
more abſolute, as well in regard of their Tents, 
as of their Forrification, than the former wherein 
they ſtayed but one Night. The other which 
they called Hiberna had great Labour and Coſt be- 
ſtowed upon them, that they might the better de- 
fend them from the Winter Seaſon. Of theſe we 
read, that the Tents were either thatched with 
Straw, of roofed with Boards, and that they had 
their Armory, Hoſpital, and other publick Houſes, 
Theſe Camps have been the beginning of many 
famous Towns, eſpecially when they continued 
long in a place, as oftentimes they did, upon the 
Banks of m_—_— Danow, and the Rhine. The 
Order which they always obſerved in marking 
our their Camp was ſo uniform, -and well known 
ro the Romans, that when the Centurions had li- 
mired = parr, and marked it with different 
Signs and Colours, the Soldiers entred into it as 
into a known and familiar Ciry ; wherein every 
Sociery or ſmall Fellowſhip knew the place of its 
lodging : And which is more, every particular 
Man could aflign the proper ſtation of every Com- 
pany throughout the whole Army. 
te Commedi= The uſe and commodity of this Encamping I 
p of ths E.- briefly touched in my Firſt Book : Bur if 1 were 
ps worthy any way to commend the excellency there- 

of to our modern Soldiers, or able by perſwaſion 
to re-eſtabliſh rhe uſe of Encamping in our Wars, 
] would ſpare no pains to atchieve fo great a good, 
and glory more 1n the Conqueſt of Negligence, 
than it my ſelf had made ſome notable Dilcovery : 
And yet reaſon would deem ir a matrer of ſmall 
difficulty, to gain a point of fuch worth in the 
opinion of our Men, cſpecially when my diſcourſe 
ſhall preſent Security ro our Forces, and Honour to 

. our Leaders, Majeſty ro our Armies, and terror 
ro our Enemies, Wonderment to Strangers, and 
Victory to our Nation. Burt Sloth hath ſuch in- 
rer-|t in this Age, that it commendeth Vain-glory 
aau Fool-hardinels, contempr of Verrue, and deri- 
fion of good Dilcipline, ro repugn the defigns of 
Honour, and {o tar to overmaſter Reaſon, thar ir 
ſuffereth nor former harms ro bear witneſs againſt 
Error, nor correct the ill archievements of 111 di- 
rections : And therefore ceaſing tro urge this point 
any further, I will leave it to the carcful reipect 
of the Wie. 


_ Caftra Xſti- 
Va, 


Hiberna. 


Obſervations upon CnSAR'S 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


He Fury of the Enemy, and their ſudden Aſ- Tre ceren. 
ſault fo diſturbed the Ceremonies which rhe "i which 


Roman Diſcipline obſerved, ro make the Soldiers !,7, _ 


rruly apprehend the weight and importance of that rim 8a, 


Action, which might caſt upon their State either 
Sovereignty or Bondage, that they were all, for 
the moſt part omitted : notwithſtanding they are 
here noted under theſe Titles; The firſt was 
Vexillum proponendum, quod erat inſigne cum ad 
Arma concurri oporteret, the hanging our the Flag, 
which was the ſign for betaking themſelves ro 
their Arms : For when the General had deter- 
mined ro Fighr, he cauſed a skarler Coat or red 
Flag to be hung our upon the top of his Tent, rhar 
by 1t the Soldiers might be warned to prepare them 
ſelves for the Batrel ; and this was the firſt warn- 
ing they had ; which, by a filent aſpe, preſented 
Blood and Execution to their Eyes, as the only 
means to work out their own ſafety, and purchale 
eternal Honour, -The ſecond was Signum tuba 
dandum, the proclaiming the Battel by ſound of 
Trumper : This warning was a ww of many 
Trumpets, which they rermed by the name of 
Claſſicum 4 Calande, which ſignifieth Calling ; for 
after the Eye was fitted with Objects ſuirable ro 
the matter intended, they then haſted to | cx 
the Ear, and by the ſenſe of Hearing to ſtir up 
Warlike Motions, and fill them with reſolute 
Thoughts, that no diffident or baſe Conceits might 
take hold of their Minds. The third was milites 
cobortandi, the encouraging of the Soldiers : For 
ir was thought conyenient to confirm this Valour 
with Morives of Reaſon, which is the ftrengrh 
and perfection of all ſuch motions. The uſe and 
benefit whereof I ſomewhar inlarged 0n;in the Hel- 
vetian War, and could afford much more labour 
to demonſtrate the commodiry of this part, if my 
Speech might carry credit in the opinion of our 
Soldiers, or be thought worthy regard ro Men ſo 
much addicted ro their own Faſhions. The laſt 
was Sigpnum dandum, giving the fign; which, as 
ſome think, was nothing but a word, by which 
they might diſtinguiſh and know themſelves from 
their Enemies. Hirtius in the War of Africk 
ſaith, that Ceſar gave the word Felicity : Brutus 
and Caſſius gave Liberty ; others have given Vireus, 
Deus nobiſcum, Triumphus Imperatoris, and ſuch 
like words, as might be ominous of good Succels. 
Befides -theſe particulars, the manner of their 
Delivery gave a great Grace to the matter. And 
that was diſtinguiſhed by Times and Seaſons 
whereof Ceſar now complaineth, that all theſe 
were to be done at one inſtant of Time : For with- 
our all controverſie, there is no matter of ſuch 
conſequence in it ſelf, bur may be much graced 
with Ceremonies and Complements, which like 
Officers or Attendants add much reſpect and Ma- 
jefty ro the Action ; which otherwile being bur 
ly preſented, appeareth far meaner and of leſs 
regard, , 


* 


CHAT Aa. 
The Bartel berween Ce/ar and the Nerv:z. 


Romans : The one was the Knowledge and Ex- 
perience of the Soldiers ; for by reaſon of their 
praftice in former Battels, they could as well 
preſcribe unto themſelves what was to be done, as 
any other Commander could teach them. The other 
Was, 


[ theſe difficulties two things were a help to the 


Czlar. 
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Irather taks 
# te be ſome- 
thang eſe 104 
« Wird. 
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was, That notwithſtanding Czar had given Com- 
mandment to every Legate, not to leave the Work 
or forſake the Legions until the Fortifications were 
perfetted ; yet when they ſaw extremity of Danger, 
they attended no countermand from Czfar, but or- 
dered all things as it ſeemed beſt to their own Diſ- 
cretion. Cebr having Commanded ſuch things as 
be thought neceſſary, ran haſtily to encourage his Sol- 
diers, and by fortune came to the tenth Legion ; 
where he uſed no further Speech, than that they ſhould 
remember their ancient Valour , have courageous 


Und therefore F-Je yt and valiantly withſtand the brunt of their 


Enemies. And foraſmuch as the Enemy was no fur= 
ther off, than a Weapon mipht be caſt to encounter 
them, he gave them the fign of Battel : and haſten- 
ing from thenee to another Quarter, he found them 
already cloſed and at the encounter. For the time 
was ſo ſhort and the Enemy ſo violent, that they 
wanted leiſure to put on their Head-Pieces, or to un- 
caſe their Targets : So that what part they lighted 
into from their Work , or what Enſipn they firſt met 
withal, there they ſtayed; leſt in ſecking out their 
own Companies, they ſhould loſe that time that was 
zo be ſpent in Fighting. The Army being embat- 
gelled rather according to the nature of the Place, 
the declivity of the Hill, and the brevity of Time, 
than according to the Rules of Art ; as the Legions 
encountred the Enemy in divers Places at once, the 
perfe# view of the Battel being hindred by thoſe 
thick Hedges before ſpoken of, there could no Succours 
be placed any where ; neither could any Man ſee what 
was needful to be done : And therefore in ſo great un- 
certainty of things, there happened divers Caſualties 
of Fortune. 

The Soldiers of the ninth and tenth Legion, as 
they ſtood in the left part ie Army, caſting their 
Piles with the advantage of the Hill, did drive the 
Atrebares, breathleſs with running and wounded in 
the Encounter, down into the River ; and as they paſ- 
fed over the Water, flew many of them with their 
Swords. Neither did they ſtick to follow after them 
over the River, and adventure into a place of diſad- 
vantage, where the Battel being renewed again by 
the Enemy, they put them to Flight the ſecond time. 
In like manner two other Legions, the eleventh and 
the eighth having forced the Veromandui from the 
upper Ground, fought with them upon the Banks of 
the River ; and f; the Front, and the Left part of 
the Camp was well-near left naked. For in the right 
Wing were the twelfth and ſeventh Legions, where- 
as all the Nervii, under the Condu# of Boduogna- 
rus, were placed together ; and ſome of them began 
to aſſault the Legions on the open ſide, and other ſome 
to poſſeſs themſelves of the higheſt part of the Camp. 

At the ſam: time the Roman Horſemen, and the 
light-armed Footmen that were intermingled amongſt 
them, and were at firſt all put to flight by the Enc- 
my, us they were entring into the Camp, met with 
their Enemies in the face, and ſo were forced to fly 
another way. In like manney the Pages, and Soldi- 
ers Boys, that from the Decumane Port and top of 
the Hill had ſcen the tenth Legion follow their Enc- 
mies in purſuit over the River, and were gone out to 
Pillage, when they looked behind them, and ſaw the 
Enemy in their Camp, betook them to their Heels 
as faſt as they could. At the ſame time roſe a great 
hubbub and outcry of thoſe that came along with the 
Carriages, who beins extreamly troubled and diſ- 
mayed at the buſineſs, ran ſome one way and ſom: 
anothzr., Which accident ſo terrified the Horſemen 
of the Treviri (who, for their Proweſs, were reputed 
fingular amongſt the Gauls, and were ſent thither by 
their State to aid te Romans ) firſt when they per 
ceived the Roman Camp to be poſſeſs'd by a great 
multitude of the Enemy, the Legicns to be overcharged 
and almoſt encloſed about, the Horſemen, $linge: 5, and 
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Numidians to be diſperſed and fled, that without any 
further expeRtation they took their way homeward, and 
reported to their State that the Romans were utterly 
overthrown , and that the Enemy had taken their 


C —_ 

ar departing from the tenth Legion to the right 
Wing, finding his Men exceedingly overcharged, the 
Enfigns crowded together into one place,and te Soldi- 
ers of the twelfth Legion put 'into ſuch cloſe Order, 
that they bindred one another ; all the Centurions of 
the fourth Cohort being Slain, the Enſign-bearer kj I'd, 
and the Enfign taken, and the Centurions of the other 
Coborts either Slain or fore Wounded ; amongſt whom 
Pub. Sexrus Baculus, the Primipile of that Legion, 
a Valiant Man, ſo grievouſly Wounded that he could 
ſearce ſtand upon his Feet ; the reſt not very forward, 
but many of the hindmoſt turning Tail and forſaking 
the Field ; the Enemy on the other fide giving no 
reſpite in Front, although he fought Fer the Hill, 
nor yet ſparing the _=_ ſide, and the matter brought 
to that iſſue, that there was no hope of Succour or Re= 
lief for them : He took a Target from one of the bind- 
moſt Soldiers, ( for he himſelf was come thither with- 
out one ) and preſſing to the Front of the Batel, called 
the Centurions by name, and encouraging the reſt, 
Commanded the Enfigns to be advanced toward the E- 
nemy, and the Maniples to be enlarged that they might 
with greater facility and readineſs uſe their Swords. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


T= Publius Sextus Baculus was the chief Cen- T*" - and 
rurion of the twelfth Legion, being the firſt rent 
Centurion of that Maniple of the Triar:z that wasg 
of the firſt Cohort in that Legion : For that place 
was the greateſt Dignity that could to a 
Centurion ; and therefore he was by the 
name of Centurio Primipili, or imply Prunupilus, 
and ſometimes Primopilus, or Pramus Centurie. 
By him were commonly publiſhed rhe Mandates 
and Edicts of the Emperor and Tribunes : And 
therefore the reſt of the Centurions ar all Times 
had an Eye unto him ; and the rather for that the 
Eagle, which was the peculiar Enfign of every Le- 
gion, was commirted to his Charge, and carried 
in his Maniple. Neither was this Digni:y with- 
our a ſpecial Profit, as may be gathered our of 
divers Authors. We read farther, 'That it was no 
difparagement for a Tribune, after his Tribune- 
ſhip was expired, ro be a Primipile in a Legion ; 
notwithſtanding there was a Law made, I know 
not upon what occaſion, that no Tribune ſhould 
afterward be Primipile. Bur ler this ſuffice con- 
cerning the Office and Title of P.S. Baculus. 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


A here I may not omit ro give the Target The Turger 
any Honour I may : And therefore I will rake #1 
occaſiun to deſcribe it in Ceſar's hand, as in the 
place of greateſt Dignity, and much honouring 
the excellency thereof. Polybius maketh the Tar- 
get to contain rwo Foot and an half in breadth, 
overthwart the convex ſurface thereof, and rhe 
length four Foot, of what form or faſhion ſoever 
they were : For the Romans had two forts of Tar- 
gers amongſt their Legionaries ; The firſt carried 
the proportion of that Figure which the Geome- 
tricians call Oval, a Figure of an unequal pro- 
portion, broadeſt in the mid'ſt, and narrow ar 
both the ends like unto an Egg, deſcribed in Plano: 
The other ſort was of an equal proportion and 
rclembled the faſhion of a Gurter-Tile, and 
thereupon was called Scutum imvricatum. The 
martrer whercot a Target was wade, was a double 
Board, one fattencd upon angther with Lint and 

K 2 Bulls 
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Obſervations upon C x$aR's 


Bulls Glue, and covered with an Oxe Hide, or 
ſome other ſtiff Leather ; rhe r and lower 
part of the Target were bound abour with a Plate 


. of Iron, to keep it from cleaving ; and in the 


midſt there was a boſs of Iron or Braſs, which 
they called Umbo. Romulus brought them in firſt 
among the Romans, taking the uſe of them from 
the Sabines, The Wood whereof they were made 
was for the moſt part either Sallow, Alder, or 
Fig-tree : whereof Pliny giveth this reaſon ; for- 
aſmuch as theſe Trees are cold and warteriſh, and 
therefore any blow or thruſt that was made upon 
the Wood, was preſently contracted and ſhur up 
again. Burt foraſmuch as the Target was of ſuc 


' reputation among the Roman Arms, and challenged 


ſuch intereſt in the greatneſs of their Empire, ler 
us enter a little into the conſideration of the uſe 
and conveniency thereof ; which cannor be berrer 
underſtood than by that compariſon which Poly- 
bius hath made between the Weapons of the Ro- 
mans and the perm = — I have 
thought good to | ert it in thele di es. And 
thus it followerh. 


Of the difference of the Roman and Macedo- 
nian Meapons. 


J Promiſed in my Sixth Book that I would make 
a compariſon berween the Weapons of the Re- 
mans and Macedonians : and that I would like- 
wiſe write of the giſpofition of either of their 
Armies, how they do differ one from another ; 
and in what regard the one or the other were 
either inferiour or ſuperiour : which promiſe I will 
now with diligence endeavour to perform. And 
foraſmuch as the Armies of the Macedonians have 
given ſo good reftimonies of themſelves by their 
actions, by overcoming the Armies as well of 
Aſia as of Greece , that the Barrels of the 
Romans have Conquered as well thoſe -of Africa, 
as all the Eaſtern tries of Europe ; it ſhall not 
be amiſs, bur very profitable, ro ſearch our the 
difference of either ; eſpecially ſeeing that theſe 
our times have not once, but many times ſeen 
trial both of rheir Barrels and Forces : that know- 


ing the reaſon why the Romans do overcome, and > 


in their Bartel carry away the berter, we do not 
as vain Men were wont to do, arttribure the ſame 
ro Forrune, and efteem them withour reaſon, hap- 
py Vidtors ; but rather looking into the rrue 
cauſes, we give them their due praiſes, according 
to the direction of Reaſon and ſound Judgmenr. 
Coneerning the Bartels . berween Hannibal and 
the Romans, and concerning the Romans lofles, 
there is no need thar I ſpeak much. For their 
lofles are neither ro be imputed to the defect of 
their Arms, or diſpoſition of their Armies ; bur 
ro the dexterity and induſtry of Hannibal. Bur 
we have treated thereof when we made mention 
of the Barrels themſelves ; and the end ir ſelf of 
that War doth eſpecially confirm this our opinion : 
for when they had gotten a Captain that was able 
to cope with Hannibal, he and his Victories quick- 
ly ceaſed. And he had no ſooner overcome the 
Romans, bur preſently rejefting his own Weapons, 
he rrained his Army to theirs : and ſo taking them 
up in the beginning, he continued them on unto 
the end. 

And Pyrrhus in his War againſt the Romans, did 
uſe both their Weapons and Order, and made as 
w were a Medly both of the Cohort and Phalanx : 
but notwithſtanding it ſerved him not to get the 
Victory, bur always the event by ſome means or 
other made the ſame doubtful : concerning whom 
it were not unfit that I ſhould ſay ſomerhing, leaft 
in being alrogerher filent, ir might ſeem ro preju- 


dice this mine opinion. Bur notwithſtanding T 
will haſten ro my purpoſed compariſon. 

Now touching the Phalanx, if it have the diſpo- 
fition and forces proper to ir, nothing is able ro 
oppoſe ir ſelf againſt it, or to ſuſtain the violence 
thereof ; as may eaſily by many inſtances be pro- 
ved. For when an fn Man doth ſtand firm 
in the ſpace of three Foot in fo thick an Array of 
Bartel, and the length of their Pikes being ac- 
cording to the firſt baſis or ſcantling fixteen Foor, 
bur according ro the true and right conveniency 
of them fourteen Cubirs, out of which are raken 
four allowed for the ſpace between the left hand, 
which ſupporteth the " no and the butr-end there- 
of, whilſt he ſtands in a readineſs to attend the en- 
counter ; being thus ordered,I lay,it is manifeſt thar 
—_— of ten Cubits doth extend it ſelf before 
the of every Armed Man, where with both 
his hands he doth advance it ready to charge the 
Enemy. By which means it followeth, that ſome 
of the Pikes do not only extend themſelves before 
the ſecond, the third, and fourth Rank, bur ſome 
before the foremoſt, if the Phalanx have his pro- 

r and due thickneſs, according to his natural 

iſpoſition, both on the ſides and behind : as Ho- 
mer maketh mention when he ſaith, thar one 
Targer doth encloſe and forrifie another ; one 
Head-piece is joyned to another, that they may 
ſtand united and cloſe rogether. 

Theſe circumſtances being right'y and truly fer 
down, it muſt follow , that the Pikes of every 
former Rank in the Phalanx do exrend themſelves 
rwo Cubits before each other, which proportion 
of difference they have berween themſelves : by 
which may evidently be ſeen the aſſault and im- 
preflion of the whole Phalanx, whar it is, and 
whar force it hath, conſiſting of fixteen Ranks in 
depth or thickneſs. The exceſs of which number 
of Ranks above five, foraſmuch as they cannor 
commodiouſly couch their Pikes withour the di- 
ſturbance of the former, the points of them nor 
being long enough to enlarge themſelves beyond 
the foremoſt Ranks, they grow utterly unprofita- 
ble, and cannot Man by Man make any imprefli- 
on or afſaulr : bur ſerve only by laying their Pikes 
upon the Shoulders of thoſe which ftand before 
them, ro ſuſtain and hold up the ſways and piving® 
back of the former Ranks which ſtand before 
them, to this end, that the Front may ſtand firm 
and ſure; and with the thickneſs of their Pikes 
they do repell all thoſe Darts, which pafling over 
the heads of thoſe that ſtand before, would an- 
noy thoſe Ranks which are more backward. 

And farther, by moving forward with the force 
of their bodies, they do ſo preſs upon the for- 
mer, that they do make a moſt violent impreflt- 
on. For it is impoſflible that the foremoſt Ranks 
ſhould give back. 

This therefore being the-general and particular 
diſpoſition of the Phalanx, we muſt now ſpeak 
on the contrary parr'touching the properties and 
differences, as well of the Arms, as of the whole 
diſpoſition of the Roman Battel. For every Ke- 
man Souldier for himſelf and his Weapon, is al- 
lowed three Foor to ſtand in, and in the Encounter 
are moved Man by Man, every one covering him- 
ſelf with his Targer , and murually moving when- 
loever there is occaſion offered. But rholte which 
uſe their Swords, do fight in a more open and. 
diſtinct order ; ſo that it is waniteſt that they 
have three Foor more allowed them ro ſtand in 
both from Shoulder ro Shoulder, and from Back 
to Belly, thar they may uſe their Weapons to 
better Advantage. And hence it cometh to pats 
that one Roman Souldier taketh up as much 
Ground, as two of thoſe which are ro encounter 

him 
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him of the Mzcedonian Phalanx : So that one Ro- 
min is as it were to oppoſe himſelf againſt teri 
Pikes, which Pikes the ſaid one Soldier can nei- 
ther by any Agiliry come to offend, or elſe art cloſe 
Fight otherwiſe annoy : And thoſe which are be- 
hind him are not only unable to repel their Force, 
bur alſo with conventency to uſe their own Wea- 
pons. Whereby it may eaſily be gathered, that 
1t is impoſſible that any Barrel being aſſaulted by 
the Front of a Phalanx, ſhould be able tro ſuſtain 
the violence thereof, if it have its due and proper 
compoſition. 

Whar then is the cauſe that the Romans do over- 
come, and thart thoſe that do uſe the Phalanx are 
void of the hope of Vidtory ? Even from hence, 
that the Roman Armies have infinite Advantages, 
both of Places and of Times to Fight in. Bur the 
Phalanx hath only one Time, one Place, and one 
Kind whereto it may profitably apply ir ſelf : So 
thar if it were of neceffity that their Enemy ſhould 
encounter them at that Inſtant , eſpecially with 
their whole Forces, ir were queſtionleſs tiot only 
not without Danger? bur in all probability likely 
thar the Phalanx ſhould ever carry away the berter. 
Bur if that may be avoided, which is eafily done, 
ſhall nor that diſpoſition then be utrerly unprofira- 
ble, and free from all Terror ? And it is farther 
evident, That the Phalanx muſt neceffarily have 
plain and champaign Places, without any hinde- 
rances or impediments, as Dirches, uneven Places, 
Vallies, little Hills and Rivers ; For all theſe may 
hinder and disjoin it. And it is almoſt impoſlible 
to have a Plain of the capacity of rwenty Stadia, 
much leſs more, where there ſhall be found none 
of theſe Impediments. Bur ſuppoſe there be found 
ſuch Places as are for the Phalanx: If rhe 
Enemy refuſe ro come unto them, and in the mean 
time Spoil and Sack the Cities and Country round 
about, what Advantage or Profit ſhall ariſe by any 
Army ſo ordered > For if it remain in ſuch 
Places as hath been before ſpoken of, ir can net- 
ther relieve their Friends, nor preſerve themſelves. 
For the Convoays which they expect from their 
Fr.ends are eahly cut off by the Enemy, whiles 
they remain in thoſe open places. 

And if it happen at any time that they leave 
them upon any enterpriſe, they are then expoſed 
to the Enemy. But tuppoſe that the Roman Army 
izould find the Phalanx in ſuch places, yer would 
it not adycurture it ſelf in groſs at one Inſtant, bur 
would by little and little retire it felf; as doth 
plainly appear by their uſual Pra&tice. For there 
muſt nor be a conjecture of theſe things by my 
words only, bur eſpecially by that which rhey do. 
For they do not 1o equally frame their Bartel, 
that they do aſſault the Enemy alrogether, makin 
as it were but one Front : But part make a ſtand 
and part Charge the Enemy, that if ar any time 
the Phalanx do prels them that come to aflaulr 
them and be repelled, rhe Force of their Order 
is diffolved. . For whether they purſue thoſe that 
Retire, or fly from thoſe that do Affault them, 
thele do disjoyn themlelves trom part of their 
Army ; by which means there is a gap opened ro 
ther Enemies, ſtanding and attending their op- 
porrunity : 50 that now they need not any more 
to Charge them in the Front, where the torce of 
the Phalanx conlſiiterh, but to aflault where the 
breach is made, both behind and upon the fides. 
Bur it at any time the Roman Army may keep 
his due Propriery and Diſpolition, the Phalanx 
by the diladvantage of the Place being nor able 
to do the like, doth ir not then manifeſtly demon- 
ltrate the Gitterence ro be great berween the good- 
nets of their diſpolition, and the diſpoſition of 
the Phalanx ? 
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To this may be added the necefficies impoſed 
upori an Army: Which is, to march through 
places of all Natures, ro Encamp themſelves, ro 
_ Places of Advantage, to Befiege, and to be 

efieged ; and alſo contrary to expectation ſome- 
times to come in view of the Enemy. For. all 
theſe occafions neceflarily accompany an Army, 
and ofrentimes are the eſpecial Cauſes of Victory, 
to which the Macedonian Phalanx is no way fit or 
convenient ; foraſmuch as neither in their general 
Order, nor in their particular diſpoſition, with- 
our a convenient place, they are able to effect any 
thing of mement : Bur rhe Roman Army is apr 
for all theſe Purpoſes. For eyery Soldier amongft 
them being' once Armed and ready to Fight, re- 
fuſerh no Place, Time, nor Occaſion ; keeping al- 
ways the ſame Order, whether he Fight rogether 
with the whole Body of the Army, or particularly 
by himſelf Man to Hob 

And hence it happeneth, That as the comrao« 
diouſneſs of their Diſpofition is advantageous, ſo 
the end doth anſwer the Expectation. 

Theſe rhings I rhought to ſpeak of ar large, be- 
caule many ot the Gr.ccians are of an opinion that 
the Macedonians are not to be overcome. And again, 
many wondered how the Macedonian Ph 
ſhould be pur ro the worſe by the Roman Army, 
conſidering the nature of their Weapons. 


Thus far 'goeth Polybius in comparing the Wea- 
pons and Embarrelling of the Romans, with the 
uſe of Arms amongſt the Macedonians : Wherein 
we fee the Pike truly and exactly ordered, accor- 
ding as the wiſe Grecians could beſt proportion 
ir with that form of Bartel, which might give 
moſt advantage to the uſe rhereof : So thar if our 
Squadrons of Pikes jump not with the perfect 
manner of a Phalanx, (as we ſee they do not ) 
they fall ſo much ſhort of thar ftrength, which the 
Wiſdom of the Grecians, and the ence of 
other Nations imputed unto it. Bur ſuppoſe we 
could allow ir that diſpoſition in the e of our 
Wars, which the nature of the Weapon doth re+ 
quire ; yer foraſmuch as by the authority of Po- 
[ybius, the ſaid manner of Embartelling is tied ro 
uch dangerous circumſtances of one Time, one 
Place, and one kind of Fight, I hold it not fo 
profitable a Weapon as the practice of our Times 
doth ſeem ro make it, eſpecially in Woody 
Countries, ſuch as Ireland is, where the aſe 1s 
cut off by ſuch Inconveniencies as are nored to 
hinder the managing thereof. And doubtleſs, if 
our Commanders did but confider of the Incon- 
gruiry of the Pike and Ireland, they would not 
proportion ſo great a number of them in every 
Company as there is; for commonly half the 
Company are Pikes, which is as much as to ſay 
in the practice of our Wars, That halt che Army 
hath neither offenſive nor defenſive Weapons, bur 
only againſt a Troop of Horſe. For they ſeldom 
or never come to the puſh of Pike with the Foor 
Companies, where they may Charge and Offend 
the Enemy : And for defence, if the Enemy think 
it not fate to buckle with rhem art hand, bur 
maketh more advantage to play upon them afar 
off with Shot, it affordeth imall tafery ro ſhake 
a long Pike at them, and ſtand fair in the mean 
time to entertain a Volley of Shor with the Body 
of their Barralion. As I make no queſtion bur 
the Pike in ſome Services is profitable, as behind 
a Rampier, or at a Breach; (ſo I aflure my elf 
there are Weapons, if they were pur ro Trial, 
that would countervail the Pike, even in thoſe 
Services wherein ir is thought moſt profitable. 

Concerning the Target, we ſee it rake the up» 
per hand, in the judgment of Po{ybius, of all 
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Weapotis whatſoever, as well in regard of 
—— ſundry go — arcaneyy nay as 
the quality of the place whereloever : For their 
"ye Sud) in {mall Bodies and Centu- 
tries, as in groſs Troops and = Companies ; 
in thin and ſpacious Embartelling, as in thick- 

ed Teſtudines. 

Neither could the nature of the Place make 
them unſerviceable ; for whether ir were plain or 
covert, level or unequal, narrow or large, if 
there were any conveniency to Fight, the Targer 
was as neceffary to Defend, as the Sword to Ot- 
fend : Beſides the conveniency which accompa- 
nierh the Target in any necefſity impoſed upon 
an Army, whether ir be to march through places 
of all Natures, ro make a quick March, or a 
ſpeedy Retreat, ro Encamp themſelves, to _ 
Places of Advantage, to Beſiege, and to be Be- 
fieged, as Poiybins ſaith, with many other occa- 
fions which neceſfarily accompany an Army. The 
uſe of this Weapon hath been roo much neglected 
in theſe later Ages, but may be happily renewed 
again in our Nation, if the induſtry of ſuch as 
have laboured to preſent i unto theſe Times in 
the beſt faſhion. ſhall find any favour in the Opi- 
nion of our Commanders. Concerning which 
Targer I muſt needs ſay thus much, That the 
light Target will prove the Target of Service, 
whealoever they ſhall happen to be put in execu- 
tion : For thole which are made proof are fo 
heavy and unweildy ( although rhey be ſomewhar 
qualified with ſuch helps as are annexed to the 
ule thereof) that they overcharge a Man with an 
unſupportable burthen, and hinder his agility and 
execution in Fight with a weight diſproportiona= 
ble ro his Strength. For our offenſive Weapons, 
as namely, the Harquebuſſes and Muskers are 
ſtronger in the offenſive part than any Arms of 
Defence, which may be made manageable and fir 
for Service. - Neither did the Romans regard the 
proof of their Targets further than was rhoughr 
fit for the ready = of them in, time of Bartel, 
as it appeareth in many places both in the Civil 
Wars, and in theſe Commentaries : For a Roman 
Pile hath oftentimes darred through the Targer, 
and the Body of the Man thar bare ir, and faſten- 
ed rhem both ro the Ground ; which is more than 
a Musket can well do, for the Buller commonly 
reſteth in the Body. And although ir may be ſaid 
thar this was not common, bur rather the effect of 
an extraordinary Arm ; yet it ſerveth ro prove, 
Thar rhcir Targets were not proof to their offen- 
five Weapons, when they were well delivered, 
and with good direction. For I make no doubr 
but in their Bartels rhere were oftentimes ſome 
hinderances, which would not ſuffer fo violent an 
effect as this which I ſpeak of : For in a Volley 
of Shor we muſt nor think that all the Bullers fly 
with the ſame force, and fall with the like hurr ; 
bur as Armour of good proof will hardly hold 
our ſome of rhem ; ſo ſlender Arms, and of no 
proof, will make good reſiſtance againſt orhers, 
And to conclude, in a cloſe Bartel or Encounter 
a Man ſhall meer with more occaſions ſuiting the 
nature and commodity of this light Targer, than 
fuch as will advantage the heavy Targer of proof, 
or countervail the ſurplus of weight which it car- 
ricth with it. 

Some Men will urge, Thar there is uſe of rhis 
Target of proof in fome Places, and in ſome Ser- 
vic?s: Which I deny not to thoſe rhart deſire ro 
be ſecured from rhe cxrremity of Peril. Bur this 
falleth our in ſome places, and in ſome parricular 
Services; and hindcrerh not bur rhar the univer- 
fal benefit of this Weapon confiſterth in the malti- 
rade of light Targeriers, who are to manage rhe 
moſt important Attairs of a War. 


Thus much I am further to note concerning 
the Sword of the Targetiers, that according to 
the _ of rhe __ ir muſt —_— hang 
on the right fide; for carrying the Target upon 
the left _ it cannot be - an to Sword ſhould 
hang on the left fide, 'but with great trouble and 
inconvenience. And if any Man ſay, 'Thar if it 
hang on the right fide it muſt be very ſhort, other- 
wiſe it will never be readily drawn out: I fay, 
That rhe Sword of the Targeriers, in regard of 
the uſe of that Weapon, ought to be of a very 
ſhort ſcantling, when as the ST argeier 1s to com- 
mand the point of his Sword within the compals 
of his Targer, as ſuch as look into the true uſe 
of this Weapon will eafily diſcover. Bur ler this 
ſuffice concerning the uſe of the Pike and the 


Targer. 
CHAP. XL 

| The Batrel continueth, and in the end Ceſar 
Overcometh. 


T the preſence of their General the Soldiers 
concerved ſome better hopes ; and gathering 
Strength and Courage again, when as every 
Man beſtirred himſelf in the fight of the 
Emperour , the brunt of the Enemy was a little 
ſtayed. Cwzlar perceiving likewiſe the ſeventh\Le= 
710n, which ſtood next unto him, to be ſore over=laid 
y the Enemy, commanded the Tribunes by little and 
little to join the two Legions together, and ſo by 
joining back to back, to make two contrary Fronts ; 
and being thus ſecured one by another from fear of 
being circumvented, they began to make reſiſtance 
with greater Courage. In the mean time the two 
Legions that were in the Rereward to the Car 
—_ hearing of the Battel, doubled their pace, 
and were deſcried by the Enemy upon the top of the 
Hill. Titus Labienus, having won the Camp of 
the Nervii, and beholding from the higher Ground 
what was done on the other ſide of the River, ſent 
the tenth Legion to help their Fellows : who, under 
ſtanding by Je Horſemen and Lacqueys that fled, in 
what caſe tle matter ſtood, and in what danger the 
Camp, the Lezions, and the General was, made all 
the haſte they poſſibly could. At whoſe coming there 
happened ſuch an alteration and, change of things, 
that even ſuch as were ſunk down through extream 
Grief of their Wounds, or leaned upon their Targets, 
began again to Fight afreſh ; and the Pages yrs, the 
Boys perceiving the Enemy amazed, ran upon them 
unarmed, not fearing their Weapons. 

The Horſemen alſo ſtriving with extraordinary 
Valour to wipe away the diſhonour of their former 
flight, thruſt themſelves in all places before the Le- 
gionary Soldiers, Howbeit the Enemy in the utmoſt 
peril of their Lives ſhewed ſuch Manhood, that as 
faſt as the foremoſt of them were overthrown, the 
next in place beſtrid their Carcaſſes, and fought up- 
on their Bodies : And theſe being likewiſe over- 
thrown, and their Bodies heaped one upon another, 
they that remained poſſeſt themſelves of that Mount 
of dead Carcaſſes, as a place of advantage, and 
from thence threw their Weapons, and intercepting 
the Piles returned them again to the Romans. 

By which it may be gathered, That there was great 
reaſon to drem them Men of haughty Courage, that 
duſt paſs over ſo broad a River, climb up ſuch big) 
Rocks, and adventure to Fight in a place of ſuch 131- 
equality - all which their M wnanim:ty made cafie to 
them, The Battel being thus ended, and the N:t- 
tion and name of the Nervii beins well near ſwa'- 
lowed up with Deſtruttien, the Elder; fort with the 
Women and Chillren, that before the Baztel were 
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conveyed into Iſlands and Bogs, when they heard 
thereof, and ſaw now that there was nothing to hin- 
der the Conqueror, nor any "ys of ſafety to the Con- 
quered, by the conſent of all that remained alive ſent 
Embaſſadors to Cxſar, and yielded themſelves to 
his Mercy ; and in laying open the Miſery of their 
State affirmed, that of ſix hundred Senators they had 
now left but three, and of ſixty Thouſand Fighting 
Men, there was ſcarce Five hundred that were able 
to bear Arms. Crxfar, that his Clemency might 
appear to a diſtreſſed People, preſerved them with 
great Care, granting unto them the free poſſeſſion of 
their Towns and Country, and ſtraitly Command- 
inz their Borderers not to offer them any Wrong or 
Injury at all. 


OBSERVATION. 
ASD thus endeth the Relation of that great and 


dangerous Battel, which Ramus complainerh 
of as a confuſed Narration, much differing from 
the dire& and methodical File of his other Com- 
mentaries. Bur if that rule hold good which 
learned Rhetoricians have obſerved in their Ora- 
rory, That an unperfe&t thing ought nor ro be 
a perfect manner;; then by Ramus's leave, 
if an ul confuſion do appear, it both ſavourerh 
of Eloquence, and well ſuireth rhe turbulent Car- 
riage of the Action, wherein Order and Skill gave 
place to Fortune, and Providence was ſwallowed 
up by chance. For that which Hirtius faith of 
the overthrow he gave to Pharnaces, may as well 
be ſaid of this, thar he got the Victory, Plurimum 
adjuvante deorum benignitate, qui cum omnibus 
belli caſibus interſunt, tum precipue iis quibus ni- 
bil ratione potuit adminiſtrari ; by the very great 
favour and affiſtance of the Gods ; who, as they 
ive aid in all caſes of War, ſo eſpecially in thoſe 
where Reaſon and good Skill are at a loſs. For 
ſo ir fell out in this Barrel, and the danger pro- 
ceeded from the ſame caule that broughr him to 
that puſh in the Barrel with Pharnaces : For he 
well underſtood that the Nervii attended his com- 
ing on the other fide the River Sabis: Neither 
was he ignorant how to fortifie his Camp in the 
face of an Enemy without fear or danger, as we 
have ſeen in his War with Arioviſtus 5 when he 
marched to the place where he purpoled to En- 
camp himſelf with three Batrels, and cauſed rwo 
of to ſtand ready in Arms to receive any 
Charge which the Enemy ſhould offer to give, 
that the third Battel in the rmean time might for- 
rife the Camp. Which courſe would ecatily have 
fruſtrated this Stratagem of the Nerviz, and made 
the hazard leſs dangerous : Bur he litrle expected 
any ſuch Reſolution, ſo contrary to the Rules of 
Military Diſcipline, that an Enemy ſhould nor 
ſtick ro paſs over ſo broad a River, to climb up 
ſuch ſteep and high Rocks, ro adventure Bartel 
in a place ſo diſadvantageous, and to hazard their 
Forrune upon ſuch inequalities. And therefore 
he little miſtruſted any ſuch unlikely atrempr, 
wherein the Enemy had plotted his own Over- 
throw, if the Legions had been ready to receive 
them. 

Which may reach a General that which C/ar 
had nox yer learned, that a Leader cannor be roo 
ſecure in his moſt aſſured courles, nor too care- 
ful in his beſt adviſed direCtions ; conlidering, 
thar the greatcit means may calily be prevented, 
and the ſafeſt courſe weakened with an unreſpect- 
ed circumſtance : So powertul are weak Occur- 
rences in the main courſe of the weighticſt Acti- 
ons, and fo infinite are the ways whereby cither 
Wiſdom or Fortune may work. Neither did this 
warn him ro provide tor that which an Encmy 
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might do, how unlikely ſoever it might ſeem un- 
to him ; as appeareth by thar accident in the 
Barrel with Pharnaces, Which practice of at- 
rempring a thing againſt Reaſon and the Art of 
War, hath found good Succeſs in our modern 
Wars, as appeareth by the French Hiſtories : not- 
withſtanding it is to be cautiouſly made uſe of, 
as no way favouring of Circumipe&t and good di- 
rection, foraſmuch as Temeriras non ſemper felix, 
Raſhneſs does not always ſpeed well, as Fabius 
the Great anſwered Scipto. 

The chiefeft helps which the Romans found, 
were firſt the advantage of rhe place ; whereof 1 
ſpake in the Helvetian War. Secondly, The ex- 

rience which the Soldiers had got in the former 

trels, which much directed them in this rurbu- 
lent affaulr ; wherein they carried themſelves as 
Men acquainted with ſuch Caſualties. Laſtly, 
The Valour and undaunted Judgment of the Ge- 
neral, which over{wayed the Peril of the Batrel, 
and brought it to {o fortunate an end. Wherein 
we may obſerve, Thar as in a temperate Courſe, 
when the iflue of the Battel reſted upon his di-- 
reCtions, he wholly intended warineſs and circum- 
{pection : So in the hazard and peril of good 
hap, he confronted extremiry of Danger with ex=- 
tremity of Valour, and over-topt Fury with a 
higher reſolution. q 


CHAP. XII. 


The Aduatici betake themſelves to a ſtrong hold, 
and are taken by Ceſar. 

He * Aduatici before-mentioned , comins cata 
with all their Power to aid the Nervii, * Ficher 
and underſtanding by the way of their 2*94y or 

Overthrow, returned e again ; and yt, 


forſaking all the reſt of their Towns and Caſtles, con- "Es 
veyed themſelves and their Wealth into one ſtrong 
and well-fortified Town, which was compaſſed about 
with mighty Rocks and ſteep Precipices, ſaving in 
one place of two hundred Foot in breadth, where 
there was an entry by a gentle and eaſie aſcent : 
WWuich paſſage they had Fortified with a double Wall 
of 4 great heighth, and had placed mighty large 
Stones and ſharp Beams upon the Walls, ready for 
an Aſſault. This People deſcended from the Cimbri 
and Teutoni, who, in their Fourney into Italy, left 
ſuch Carriages on this fide of the Rhine, as they 
could not conveniently take along with them, and 
6000 Men to look to them : who, after the Death of 
their Fellows, being many Tears diſquieted by their 
Neighbours, ſometimes invading other States, and 
ſometimes defending themſelves, at length procured 
a Peace, and choſe this place to ſettle themſelves 
in 


At the firſt coming of the Roman Army, they 
Sallied out of the Town, and made many light Skire 
miſhes with them : But after that Cxlar had drawn 
a Rampier about the Town of twelve Foot in beighth, 
fifteen Miles in compaſs, and had Fortified it with 
Caſtles very thick about the Town, they kept them= 
ſelves within the Wall. And as they beheld the 
Vines framed, the Mount raiſed, and a Tower in 
building afar off ; at firſt, they began to laugh at it, 
and with Scoffmg Speecnes from the Val, began to 
ask with what hands, and with what ſtrength, eſpe 
cially by Men of that Stature ( for the Romans were 
but little Men in reſpett of the Gauls ) a Tower of 
that huge maſſic weight ſhould be brought unto the 
Walls. But when they ſaw it removed, and 4 

proaching near unto the Town ( as Men aſtoniſhed 
at the ſtrange and unaccuſtomed ſight thereof ) they 
ſent Embaſſadors to Calar #0 enzreat 4 Peace, a 
4 


this Meſſage; "They believed that the Romans did 
not make War without the ſpecial aſſiſtance of the 
Gods, that could with ſuch facility tranſport En- 
gines of that height, and bring them to cloſe Fight, 
avainſt the ſtrongeſt part of their Town : And there- 
ore they ſubmitted both themſelves and all that they 
had to Caxlars Mercy, defiring one thing of him 
earneftly, which was, that if his Goodneſs and Cle- 
mency ( which they had heard ſo high praiſes of ) 
had determined to ſave their Lives, he would not 
take away their Arms from them ; foraſmuch as all 
their Neighbours were Enemies unto them, and en- 
vied at their Valour ; neither were they able to de- 
fend themſelves, if they ſhould deliver up their Ar- 
mour : $o that they had rather ſuffer any inconvent- 
ence by the People of Rome, than to be butcherly 
Murthered by them, whom, in former time, they 
had beld ſubje# to their Command. 

To this Cxfar anſwered ; that he would ſave the 
City rather of his own Cuſtom, than for any deſert 
of theirs, ſo that they yielded before the Ram touched 
the Wall ; but no condition of Remedy ſhould be ac- 
cepted without preſent delivery of their Arms : For 
he would do by them as he had done by the Nervii, 
and give commandment to their Neighbours, that 
they ſhould offer no wrong to ſuch as had commended 
their ſafety to the People of Rome. Ths anſwer 
being returned to the Cygy, they ſeemed contented to 
do whatſoever he commanded them : And thereupon 
caſting a great part of their Armour over the Wall 
into the Ditch, inſomuch that they fil d it almoſt 
ro the top of the Rampier, and yet (as afterward 
was known ) concealing the third part, they ſet = 
the Gates, and far that day carried themſelves 
peaceably, Towards Night Cziar commanded the 
Gates to be ſhut, and the Soldiers to be drawn out of 
the Town, leaſt in the _ the Townſmen ſhould 
be any way injured by t. But the Aduarici, 
having conſulted together before ( foraſmuch as they 
believed that upon their ſubmiſſion the Romans 
would either ſet no Watch at all, or at the leaſt keep 
it very careleſly ) partly with ſuch Armour as they 
had retained, -d pns. 4 with Targets made of Bark, 
or wrought of Wicker, which upon the ſuddain they 
had covered over with Leather, about the third 
Watch, where the aſcent to our Fortifications was 
eaſieſt, they iſſued ſuddainly out of the Town with all 
their Power : But ſignification thereof being preſently 
given by Fires, as r had Commanded, the Ro- 
mans haſted ſpeedily to that place. The Enemy 
fought very deſperately, as Men in the laſt hope of 
their welfare, encountring the Romans in 4 place of 
diſadvantage, all their hopes now lying upon their 
Valour : At length, with the laughter of Four thou- 
ſand, the reſt were driven back into the Town. The 
next day, when Czlar came to break, open the Gates, 
and found no Man at defence, he ſent in the Soldi- 
ers, and fold all the People and Spoil of the Town : 
The number of Perſons in the Town amounted to Fifty 
three thouſand Bondſlaves. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
Þ: the ſurpriſe attempted by the Belg.c upon Bi- 


bratt, I ter down the manner which borh the 
Gauls and the Romans uled in their ſudden fur- 


prizing of a Town : Whereof if they failed (the- 


=_ importing any advantage in the courſe of 
ar ) they then prepared for the Siege in thar 
manner as C.g/a- hath deſcribed in this place. 
They environed rhe Town about with a Ditch and 
a Rampier, and Fortified the faid Rampier with 
many es and Fortreſles, erected in a conve- 
nient diſtance one from another ; and ſo they 
kept the Town from any Foreign Succour or Re- 
liet : And withal ſecured themtelves from Sallics, 
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or other Stratagems which the Townſmen mighr 

practiſe againſt them. And this manner of Siege 

was called Circumvallatio ; the particular de- - 
ſcription whereof I referr unto the Hiſtory of & the ſever 
Alefia, where T will handle ir according to the Comencery 
particulars there ſer down by Ceſar. 


The Second O BSE RV ATION. 


Tx Ram, which Ceſar here mentionerh, was. 
of greateſt Note amongſt all the Roman En- x, 
gines, and held that place which the Canon hath 
in our Wars. Vitruvius doth attribute the Inven- 
tion thereof to the Carthaginians, who at the ta- 
king of Cadiz, wanting a fit inſtrument ro raze Giles 
and overthrow a Caſtle, they rook a long Beam 
or Timber-Tree, and bearing it upon their Arms 
and Shoulders, with the one end thereof they firft 
brake down the uppermoſt rank of Stones ; and 
ſo — degrees they overthrew the whole 
Tower. The Remans had rwo ſorts of Rams ; 
the one was rude and plain, the other artificial 
and compound : The firſt is that which the Car- Aries fim- 
thaginians uſed at Cadiz, and is pourtrayed in the 
Column of Trajan at Rome. 
The —_—_— Ram is thus deſcribed by Fo- Aries com- 
Jepour $*A , faith he, is a mighty great Beam, _ 
* ike unto the Maſt of a Ship, and 1s ftrengthned | 
*at one end with a head of Iron faſhioned like 
- unto a Ram, and thence it took rhe name. This 
' Ram is hanged by the midſt with Ropes unto 
* another Beam, which lieth croſs a couple of Pil- 
* lars: And hanging thus equally balanced, ir is 
* by force of Men thruſt forward and recoiled 
* backward, and ſo beateth upon the Wall with 
his Iron head : Neither is there any Tower ſo 
: irong or Wall ſo broad, that is able to ſtand 
before ir. . 
| The length of this Ram was of a large ſcant- 
ling ; for Plutarch affirmeth, That Anthony in the 
Parthian War had a Ram fourſcore Foor long, 
And Vitruvius ſairh, * That the lengrh of a Ram 
* was uſually one hundred and fix, and ſometimes 
* one hundred and twenty ; and this length gave 
* great ſtrength and force ro the Engine. It was 
managed at one time with a whole Century or 
Order of Soldiers; and their Forces being ſpenr, 
they were ſeconded with another Century ; and 
ſo the Ram played continually upon the Wall 
withour intermiflion. Feſephus ſaith, * That Titus, 
*at the Siege of Fernſalem, had a Ram for every 
* Legion. Ir was oftentimes covered with a Vine, 
that the Men that managed it might be in more 
ſafery. Ir appearerh by this , that if a Town 
had continued our until the had rouched the 
Wall, they could not preſume of any accepration 
of Surrender ; foralmuch as by their obſtinacy 
they had brought in Peril the Lives of their Enc- 
mies, and were ſubdued by force of Arms, which 
afforderh ſuch Mercy as the Victor pleaſeth. 


The Third O BSERVATION. 


Tx Aduatici, as it ſeemeth, were not igno- 
rant of the ſmall ſecurity which one State can 
give unto another, that commendeth their ſafety 
to be protected by it : For as Architas the Pyrha- 
gorean \(aith, © A Body, a Family, and an Army 
* are then well governed, when they contain with- 
* in themſclves the cauſes of their ſafery ; ſo we 
muſt not look for any ſecurity in a State, when 
their ſafery dependerh upon > rcien Prorection. 
For the old ſaying is, that Neque murus, neque 
amicus quiſquam teget, quem propria arma non 
texere, Neither Walls nor Friends will fave him, 
whom his own Weapons do not detend. Although 
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in this caſe the matter was well qualified by the 
Majeſty of the R-man Empire, and the late 
Victories in the Continent of Ga/l/iz ; whereof the 
Hedui with their Aſſociates were very gainful 
Wirnefles : Burt amongſt Kingdoms thar are ber- 
rer ſuited with equality of Strength and Autho= 
rity, there is ſmall hope of ſafery ro be looked for, 
unleſs the happy Government of both do muru- 
ally depend upon the fafery of either Nation. 
For that which Po/ybius oblerved in Antigonus, 
King of MzrceJoniz, taketh place for the moſt 
part amongſt all Princes; that Kings by nature 
eftcem no Man cither as a Friend or an Enemy, 
bur as the Calculation of Profit ſhall find them an» 
ſwerable ro rheir Projects. And contrariwiſe ir 
cutreth off many occaſions of Practices and Ar- 
rempts, when it is known that a State is of ir ſelf 
able and ready ro reſiſt the Deſigns of Foreign 
Enemies, according to that of Mnlius ; Oſtendite 
modo bellum, pacem habebitis : Videant 0s paratos 
ad vim, jus ipfi remittent ; Do but ſhew them 
War, and you ſhall have Peace : Let them ſee 
you are provided to repel Force, and they will 
do you nothing bur righr. 


The Fourth OBSERVATION. 


Y bpm manner of ſignifying any Motion or At- 
tempr by Fire, was of great ulc in the Night 
ſcaſon, where the Forrification was of ſo large an 
extenſion : For Fire in the Night doth appear far 
greater than indeed it is ; Foraſmuch as that parr 
of the Air which is next unto the Fire, as it is il 
luminated with the light thereof, in a reaſonable 
diſtance cannor be diſcerned from the Fire it ſelf, 
and fo it ſeemeth much greater than it is in ſub- 
ſtance. And contrariwiſe in the day time it 
ſheweth leſs than it is; For the clear brightneſs 
of the Air doth much obſcure that Light which 
proceedeth from a more groſs and material Body : 
And therefore their Cuſtom was to uſe Fire in 
the Night, and Smoak in the Day, ſuiring the 
clear Light with a contrary Quality, thar ſo. it 
might more manifeſtly appear to the beholder. 


The Fifth OBSERVATION. 


Nd albeit afrer the Victory, the Romans in- 
flicted divers degrees of Puniſhment, accor- 
ding to the Malice which they found in an Enemy ; 
yet, as Flavius Lucanus ſaith in Livy, there was 
no Nation more exorable, nor readier ro ſhew 
Mercy than the Romans were. The Puniſhments 
which we find them to have uſed towards a Con- 
uered Nation were theſe ; either rhey puniſhed 
them by Death, or Sold therh for Bond-ſlaves 
ſub Corona, or diſmiſſed them ſub Fugum, or 
merced them in taking away their Territories, or 
made them Triburary States. 

Of the firſt we find a manifeſt Example in the 
third of theſe Commentaries, where Ceſar having 
overthrown rhe Veneti by Sca, inaſmuch as they 
had -retained his Embaſſadors by Force, contrary 
to the Law of Nations, he put all the Senate ro 
the Sword, and fold the reſt /ub Corona. 

Feſtus ſaith Thar an Enemy was ſaid ro be fold 
ſub Corona, inaſmuch as the Caprives ſtood Crown- 
cd in the Market-place, where they were (et out 
to Sale : As Cato faith in his Book, De re mulitari, 
Ut populus ſua opera potius ob rem bene geſt am Co- 
ronatus ſupplicatum eat ; quam re male geſta Coro 
natus veneat; That the People may rather, for 
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well performing, go to ſupplicate Crowned, than 
for ill performance be Sold Crowned. And Gel- 
lins afirmerh the ſame thing, but addetrh alſo a- 
nother Reaſon, foraſmuch as the Soldiers thar : 
kept them while they were in ſelling, incircled 
them round about to keep them together; and 
this ſtanding round about was called Corona. 
Feſtus ſaith, That oftentimes they uſed a Spear, 
and therefore they were ſaid to be fold ſub haſta - 
Foraſmuch as amongſt the Greeks, by the Spear 
or Pike was fignified the Power of Arms, and 
Majeſty of Empires. 

When they diſmiſſed them ſub Fugum , their 
Order was to erect three Trees like a pair of 
Gallows, under which they cauſed all the Caprives 
ro pals, as a fign of Bondage : For they had fo 
Conquered them by force of Arms, that they laid 
upon their Neck the Yoke of Thraldom. 

Livy ſaith, That Quintius the Dictator diſmifſed 
the Aquos ſub jugum ; And this Fugum was made 
of three Spears, whereof rwo were ſtuck up- 
right in the Ground, and the third was ried over- 
thwart them. The Soldiers that paſſed /ub Fugum 
were ungirt, and their Weapons taken from them, 
as Feſtus ſaith. 

Sometimes again they rook away their Lands 
and Territories, and either fold y for Money, and 
brought it into the Treaſury , or divided the 
Land amongſt the Reman People, or ler it out ro 
Farm : Of all which Livy hath many pregnant 
Examples. 

Of the ſecond fort the ſelling of the Vejs in his 
Fifth Book, and of 7000 Samnites in his Ninth 
Book. Of the third, that remarkable example of 
pafiing the rwo Conſuls T. Verurius Calvinus, and 
Spurius Poſtumius, with the Legates, Tribunes, 
and whole Roman Army ſub Fugum, by Caius 
Pontius, Leader of the Samnites, in his Ninth 
Book. Of the fourth, in all kinds thereof tre- 
quently through his Hiſtory. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Craſſus raketh in all the Maritime Cities that lie 
ro the Ocean : The Legions carried into their 
Winter-Quarrers. 


He ſame time Pub. Craffus, whom he had Cafar; 
ſent with one Legion to the Veneti, Unelli, 
Ofiſmi, Curiololitz, Sefuvii, Aulerci, 
and Rhedones, being the Maritime Cities 
that lay to the Ocean, advertiſed him that all thoſe 
States had yielded themſelves to the People of Rome. 
The Wars being thus ended, and all Gallia being 
ſettled in Peace, there went ſuch a Fame of thu War 
among other barbarous People, that from Nations 
beyond the Rhine there came Embaſſadors to Czſar, 
offering both Hoſtages and Obedience to whatſoever 
he commanded them. But Cxiar, foraſmuch as he 
then haſted into Lombgrdy, after he had placed 
his Legions in their | r=Quarters, walled them 
to repair unto him again 1 the beginning of the 
next Summer. He himſelf therefore, after he had 
firſt diſpoſed his Army into Winter-Quarters among #t 
the Carnutes, Andes, and Turones, Cities next to 
thoſe places where his Wars had been, took his ; 
Fourney forthwith for Traly. For theſe things, upon Of this Sup- 
the ſight of Cxlar's Letters, a general Supplication \ Geak in 
was proclaimed in Rome for fifteen days rogether : the lacerend 
Wrich Honour before that time had happened to ng of the four 
Min. _ 


[, | The 


#ſar's Judgment is obſervable in this Place, 
( who, by his diligence ſecur'd thoſe of 


Rheims, kept them from Revolring by his 
Induftry and Mildneſs, and by his Prudence pre- 
_ a Diviſion againſt thoſe of Beauvais, a molt 

otent People, which prov'd of great uſe to 
him. 
In the next plate we muſt obſerve, That an 
Army of Thirty or Forty Thouſand Warlike, 
well Diſciplin'd Men, may with Patience, re- 
rrenching and lodging themſelves carefully, difſi- 
pare the moſt numerous Armies, which for want 
of Provifion deſtroy themſelves ; and when they 
engage { provided care be taken to avoid being 
hd: by them) are ruin'd by Diſorder and 
Confuſion. This is ſufficiently juſtifiid by the 
Wars of the Romans, who never routed their E- 
nemies bur with an inferior number, nor were 
ever forc'd ro come our of xrheir Retrenchments 
to Fight againſt their Wills / And particularly in 
the preſent Wat, in which Ceſar found more 
work againſt one Province of the Belge, than 
againſt all rhe Be/g.e my, he having given us 
a very particular deſcription of the Battel he 
Fought againſt rhoſe of Tournay, as of one of the 
moſt dangerous that ever he was engagd in, in 
which there are many things worthy of our con- 
fideration. 

The Firſt, That thoſe of Tournay being inform'd 
that Ceſar causd his Baggage to march after 
every Legion, they reſoly'd ro pur themſelyes in 
Ambuſh to Fight him, confidering very prudently, 
That the Baggage ſeparating A Legions, in a 
very cloſe Country, tt would be impoſſible for 


them to ſuccour one another, and that conſe- 
gan they might with all their Forces deſtroy 
every 


egion apatrrt. 
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The Second, That they were miſtaken in their 
preſuppoſition, by reaſon that tho' Ceſar made his 
Army March thus for his own convenience in 
Countries where he had no Enemies to Encoun- 
ter, yer, when he came among his Enemies, he 
caus'd Six Legions ro march together, all the 
Baggage after them, and two new Legions in the 
Rear, in which Order they Attack'd him in his 
Quarters. 

The Third, Ce/ar's own Confeflion, who ac- 
knowledges freely, That he was Atrack'd (o un- 
expected] , and with ſo much Vigour, and in fo 
clole a Country, that it was neither his uſual Or- 
der that ſav'd him, ( for they did nor allow him 
time ro put his Army in Barttalia ) nor his Exhor- 
rations, nor yer his preſence in every place, ( be- 
cauſe he was forc'd to Fight where he chanc'd ro 
be :) bur he wholly imputes his Deliverance to 
the long Diſcipline of his Soldiers, who knew of 
their own accord how to place themſelves, and to 
his exaCtneſs in cauſing all the Officers to remain 
in their Poſts, while the Retrenchments of the 
Camp were making, ſo that no place wanted 
Men to Command, and others to Obey : which 
caus'd the Reſiſtance, and hinder'd the Surpriſe. 

The Fourth, That.a raſh Reſolution proves 
ofren dangerous, and that to avoid it, a General 
ought never to omit any thing relating ro Military 
Diſcipline. 

And the Fifth, Thar conſidering the Conſpiracy 
of the People of Bois le Duc ( = on he Belieged 
in one of their ſtrongeſt Holds) againſt him, 
after their Capirulation, we muſt learn to be al- 
ways difident of an Enemy, and ro keep moſt 
upon our Guard, when we are upon the point 
ot tubduing him. 


The Thid COMMENTARY of the Wars-in 
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The Argument, 


His Commentary 
| latter end of the 


inneth with an Accident which happened in the 
rmer Summer , wherein the 


ſe had ſo thin a2 


Harveſt: And then it proceedeth to the War between Cz2/ar and the Veretis 
Craſſus and the Aquitaniz Titwrins Sabinus and the Curioſolite ;, and Titas Labienus 


with the Treveri, 


CHAP. I. 


Sergius Galba being ſent to clear the paſſage of the 
Alpes, is Beſieged by the Seduni and Verapri. 


Ear taking his Fourney into Iraly, ſent 
Sergins Galba with che rwelfth Legion and 

art of the Horſemen unto the Nantuares, 

eragri and Seduni, whoſe Territories are 

extended from the River Rhone and the Lake Le- 
manus, mito the rops of the higheft Alpes. The end 
of this Voyage was chiefly to clear the Alpes of 
Thieves and Robbers, that lived by the ſpoil of Paſ- 
ſengers that Travelled berween Traly and Gallia, 
Galba having Order, if he found it expedient, to 
Winter in Toe Parts, after ſome Fortunate En- 
counters, and the Taking of ſome Caſtles and Holds, 
Embaſſadors coming to him from round abont, and 
giving Hoſtages for their Fidelity, he concluded a 
Peace, and reſolved to place rwo Cohorts of his Le- 
gion among? the Nantuares, and himſelf ro Winter 
with the other Cohort: in a Town of the Veragri 
named Octodurus. This Town being ſeated in a 
narrow Valley, and encircled about with mighty high 
Hills, was divided by a River into two parts ; where- 
of he pave one part to the Gauls, and the other be 
choſe for his Water Quarters, and Fortified it about 
with a Ditch and a Rampier. After he had ſpent 
many days in his 7ogronle. ag and given Order 
that Corn ſhould be brought thither for Proviſion ; 
be had intelligence upon a ſudden, That the Gauls 
in the Night=time had all left that part of the Town 
that was allotred unto them ; and that the Hills 
which hung over the Valley wherein the Town ſtood, 
were poſſeſs d with great multitudes of the Seduni 
and Vern ri. The reaſons of this ſudden Commotion 
were chiefly the ſmall number of the Roman Forces, 
not making a compleat Legion, foraſmuch 4 two 
Coborts Fintered among it /. Nanruates ; beſides 
many particular Soldiers that were wanting, ſome 
being gone to fetch in Proviſions, and others, upon 
ot.ver neceſſury Occaſions. And beſides their being 
thus contemptible in rexard of themſelves, the place 
afforded ſuch advantage, that they were perſwades, 
by reaſon of the ſteep deſcent of the Hill, that the 
Romans would not endure the brunt of tis firſl Af 
Jault. Beſides this, it grieved them exceedingly to 
have their Children taken from them under the Title 
of Neftages ; and the Alpes, which Nature had ex- 
empred from 1ubitation, and placed as bounds bes 


tween rwo large Kingdoms, to be ſeized pon by the 
Roman Legions, not for their Paſſage th much, as 
e wnited to 


for their perpetual Poſſeſſion, and to 
their Province. 

theſe advertiſements, Galba, not having as 
yer finiſhed the Fortification of his Camp, nor ſufficis 
ently made Proviſion of Corn and Forage for the Win- 
ter Seaſon, in that he little feared any motion of 
War, being ſecured of their Amity and Obedience, 
both by Hoſtages and Surrender, preſently called 4 
Conncil of War, to determine what courſe was beſt to 
be taken. In which Council the Minds of many 
were ſo amazed with the terror of ſo untxpefted 4 
Danger, when they beheld the Hills &qvered with 
Armed Soldiert, the Paſſages takgn and intercepted 
by the Enemy, and no _ left of any Succour or 
Relief that they could think of no other way for 
their Safety, than leaving behind them their Bag< 
tage and other Incumbrances to Sally ent of their 
Camp, and ſo to ſave themſelves by the ſame way 
they came thither. Notwithſtanding the greater 
pare concluded to referr that reſolution to the laſt 
puſh, and in the mean time to attend the fertune of 
the Event, and defend the Camp. : 


OBSERVATION. 


# 
WW Hich advice, although ar this time ir tended 
to {mall effect, yer it berrer ſuited the Va- 
lour of the Romans, and favoured more of rem- 
pered Magnanimity than that former Hazard, 
which argued the weakneſs of their Minds, by 
their over-haſty and roo forward Refolurion. For 
as it imported greater Danger, and difcovercd a 
more delpcrare 3 irit, ro bteak through the thick- 
eſt Troops of their Enemies, and 1o by ftrong 
hand ro fave themſelves by the help of ſome other 
Fortune ; ſo it inaniteſted a greater apprehention 
of Terror, and a ſtronger unprefſion of Feat, 
which can aftord nothing bur deſperate Remedies : 
For deſperare and inconſidetate Raſkneſs riſer 
ſooner from Fear, than from any other paſſion of 
the Mind. Burt ſuch as beheld the danger with a 
lefs troubled Eye, and qualified the Terror of 
Death with the Life of rheir Spirir, reſerving ex 
tremiry of help to cxrremury of Peril, and in the 
mean rime arrended what Chances of Advantage 
might happen unto them upon any enterpriſe the 
Encmy ſhould artempr ; they, I fay, gave greater 
ſcope ro Fortune, and enlarged the bounds of 
changing Accidents. 
L 2 CHAP. 


CHAP. IF 


The Enemy ſetteth upon their winter-quarters : 
Galba overthroweth them. 


He Council being diſmiſſed, they had ſcarce 
time to put in execution ſuch things as 
were agreed upon for their defence, but the 
Enemy at 4a watch-word given, aſſaulted 

the Camp on all ſides with ſtones and darts, and 0 
ther caſting Weapons. The Romans at firſt-when 
their ſtrength was freſh, valiantly reſiſted the brunt 
of the Charge ; neither did they ſpend in vain any 
Weapon which they caſt from the rampier 3 but what 
part ſoever of their Camp ſeemed to be in greateſt 
danger, and want of help, thither they came with ſuc- 
tour and relief. But herein they were overmatched ; 
for the Enemy being ſpent and wearied with fight, 
whenſoever any of them gave place and forſook, the 
Battel, there were always freſh Combatants to ſupply 
it. But the Romans, by reaſon of their ſmall num- 
ber, had no ſuch help : For their extremity in that 
point was ſuch, that no Man was permitted neither 
for wearineſs nor wounds to for/ake his $ tation, or 
abandon his charge. And having thus fought con- 
tinually the ſpace of ſix hours, when both ſtrength and 
Weapons wanted, the Enemy perſiſting with preater 
fury, to fill the Ditch, and break down the rampier, 
and their hopes relying upon the laſt expefation, 
P.S. Bacu. The hyp Fur of that Legion whom we 
ſaid to be ſo ſaxe wounded in the Nervian Battel, and 
Caius Voluſenus Tribune of the Soldiers, a Man of 
fingular Courage and Wiſdom, ran ſpeedily to Galba 
and told him, that the only way of ſafety was to break 
out upon the Enemy and to try the laſt refuge in that 
extremity. Whereupon they called the Centurions, 
and by them admoniſhed the Soldiers to ceaſe a while 
from fighting, and only to receive ſuch Weapons as 
were caſt into the Camp ; and ſo toreſt themſelves a 
little and recover their ſtrength : and then at a 
WWatch-word to ſally out of their Camp, and lay their 
Safety upon their valour, Which the Soldiers exe- 
cuted with ſuch alacrity and courage of ſpirit, that 
breaking out at all the Avenues of the | yh they 
gave no leiſure to the Enemy to conſider what was 
done, nor to ſatisfie his judgment touching ſo unex- 
pefted an enterprize. And thus Fortune being ſudden= 
ly changed, the Romans encompaſſing thoſe who came 
with Rl expettation of ſpoiling their Camp, flew 
more thay, the third part of thirty thouſand, and put 
the reft eSiiebe, not ſuffering them to ſtay upon the 
Hills near about them. Having thus overthrown 
the Enemies whole Page and taken their Arms, 
they returned again into their Quarters. 


Cxlar. 


OBSERVATION. 


The force of Hich ſtrange alteration lively deſcriberh 
5s wn WwW the force of Novelty, and the effectual 
of « Bartel, power of unexpected adventures : For in the firſt 
courſe of their proceeding, wherein the qo__ 
defended the Camp, and the Gan/s charged irt.by 
afaulr, rhe Victory held conſtant with the Gals, 
and threarned Death and Mortality tro the Ro- 
mans, Neither had they any means to recover 
hope of berrer ſucceſs, but by trying another way ; 
which ſo much the more amazed the Gauls, in 
that had they vehemently apprehended an opinion 
of Victory, by a (et fighr continuing the ſpace of ſix 
hours, without any likelyhood of contraricty or 
alteration. Which practice of fruſtrating a de- 


lign intended by an indirect and croſs Anſwer, 
ſerved the Romans oftentimes to great advantage ; 
as beſides this preſent cxample, in this Commenta- 


Obſervations upon C xsan's 


ry we ſhall afterward read, how Titurins Sabin: 
defeared the Une/'i with the ſame ſtratagem, and 
overthrew them by a ſuddain faflying our, - when 
they expected nothing but a defenſive refiſtance 
from the Rampicr. From whence a Commanacr 
may learn to avoid wwo contrary inconveniences, 
according as the quality. of the War ſhall offer oc- 
caſion : Firt (if other: things. be {anſwerable, 
which a judicious Eye will eafily diſcover) thar a 
ſally made ourar divers Ports of a Hold, will much 
mirigare the heat of a Charge, and control] rhe 
fury of an Enemy. And on the other fide, he thar 
behegeth any place, what advantage ſoever he 
hath of the defendant, may much berrer afſure 
himſelf of good fortune, if he appoint certain 
Troops in readineſs to receive the charge of any 
Salley, that the reſt that are buſily imployed in 
the affault may provide to anſwer it withour diſ- 
order or confuſion. Which order-if rhe Gau/s had 
raken, they had nor in likelyhoad: ſo:ofren been 
deceived. | tk 


CHAP. UL 


Galba rerurneth into the Province, : the Uneli 
give occaſion of a new War. 


Fter this Battel, Galba, wwilling to try For- Cal 
tune any further, and conſidering that he had 
met with buſineſſes which he never dreamed 
.of when firſt he came thither to quarter, 
eſpecially finding himſelf in want both of Corn and 
Forrage, having firſt burned the Town, the next day 
he returned towards the Province, and without lett or 
reſiſtance brought the Legion ſafe into the Nantuares, 
and from thence to the * Allobroges, and there he * 5,ymurk. 
wintered. s 
After theſe things were diſpatched, Czar ſup- 


poſing for many reaſons that all Gallia was now in 


peace, and that there was no further fear of any new 


War, the Belgaz being overthrown, the 
thruſt out, and the Seduni among(t the Alps ſubdued 

and vanquiſhed, in the beginning of the Winter was 

gone into Jllyricum, having a great deſire to ſee 

thoſe Nations. But there grew a ſuddain tumult 

and diſſenſion in Gallia upon this occaſion : Pub. 

Craſſus wintering with the f ade Legion in Anjou 

near unto the Ocean, and finding ſcarcity of Corn 

in thoſe parts, he ſent out the PrefeRts of the Horſe- 

men and Tribunes into the next Cities to demand 

Corn, and other Proviſions for his Legion : Of whom 

Tirus Terrafidius was ſent unto the * Unelli, * Le Ferche, 
Marcus Trebius to che * Curioſolitz, Q. Velanius * Cornouill 
and Titus Silius to the * Veneti. © Theſe Veneti »' _— 
were of greateſt Authority amongſt all the maritime 

Nations in that Coaſt, by reaſon of their great ſtore 

of ſhipping, with which they did tra fhck in Britany, 

and exceeded all their neighbour States in thill and 
experience of Sea-faring Matters ; having command 

of as many Ports as lay to thoſe Seas, and the mozt 

part of ſuch as uſed thoſe Seas Tributaries to their 

State. Theſe Veneti firſt adventured to retain Si- 

lius and Velanius hoping thereby to recover their 

Hoſt ages which they had grven to Crafſus. The ad- 

Jacent Cities induced by their Authority and Ex- 

ample, ( as indeed the reſolutions of the Gauls are 

ſudden and haſty ) for the ſame reaſon laid hold upon 

Trebius and Terraſidius ; and ſending ſpeedy am- 

baſſages one unto another, conjured by their princes 

and chiefett Magiſtrates to do nothing but by commun 

conſent, and to attend all the ſame event of Fortune ; 

ſoliciting alſo other Cities and States, rather to 
maintain that liberty which they had received of 

their Anceſtors, than to indure the ſervile Bondage 

of a Stranger. 

The 


COMMENTARIES. 


diſtant from his Army, he commanded Gillies and 
Shins of I'Var to be built upon the River * Loite, ® tigers 
which runneth into the Ocean, and that Gally-Men, 


T Lib. III. 


The Firſh OBSERVATION. 


foe weakneſs "THe circumſtance in this Hiſtory which noteth Mar:ners, and Ship-Maſters ſhould be muſtered im the 
of our judg- the ſudden breaking out of Wars, when rhe Province : Woich being ſperdily diſpatched, as ſoon 
ed of the courſe of things made promiſe of Peace, ſhewerh as the time of the year would permit him; he came 
bwidge of firſt, what ſmall aſſurance our reaſon hath of her into Gallia. The Veneti and the reſt of the confe= 


fuxre 1179 J;ſcourle in calculating the nativity of Afrer-chan- 
ces : Which ſo. ſeldom anſwer the judgment we 
give upon their beginnings, that when we ſpeak 
of happineſs, we find nothing bur miſery ; and 
contrariwiſe, ir goeth ofren well with that parrt 
which our Art hath condemned to Al fortune. 
And therefore I do not marvel, if when almoſt 
all Nations are ar odds, and in our beſt conceits 
threaten deſtruction one to another, there happen 
a ſudden motion of peace : or if peace be in 
ſpeech, ſoothing the World with plealing rran- 
quiliry, and through rhe uncerrainry of our weak 
robabilities, promiſe much reſt after many rrou- 
les; there follow greater Wars in the end than 


deracy underſtanding of Cxſar's arrival,and conſider 
ing how heinous a Fatt they had committed, in des 
taining the Embaſſadors and caſting them into Irons, 
whoſe name ts held ſacred and inviolable amongft all 
Nations ; prepared accordingly to anſwer ſo eminent 
a danger, and eſpecially ſuch neceſſaries as pertained 
to ſhipping and Sea-fights. 


The OBSERVATION. 


. The greand! 
ÞRom hence I may take occaſion briefly to touch 74 Fenner 


the reverent opinion which all Nations, how june opinion 
barbarous ſoever, have generally conceived of rhe which +: held 


quality and condition of Embaſſadors : And what] Embaſſes 


The aatheyity 
of example 


rhe former time can truly ſpeak of, Which being 
well underſtood, may humble the ſpirits of our 
haughty Politicians, that think to comprehend the 
apes of furure rimes, under the premiſſes of 
their weak projects, and predeſtinate ſucceeding 
Ages according to the courſe of the preſent moti- 
on : When an accident (o little thought of ſhall 
break the main ſtream of our judgment, and falſi- 
fie the Oracles which our underſtanding hath ut- 
rered. And ir may learn them withal, how much 
it importeth a wiſe Commander ro prevent an 
evil that may croſs his deſign, ( how unlikely ſo- 
ever it be to happen) by handling it in ſuch 
manner as though it were neceſſary ro confront 
the ſame. For then a thing is well done, when it 
hath in ir ſelf both rhe cauſes of his being, and the 
direct means to reſiſt the repugnancy of a contrary 
nature : And ſo hap what will, it hath great poſlt- 
bility ro continue x A ſame. 


The Seccnd OBSERVATION. 


His practice of the Ieners may inſtruct a cir- 
cumlpect Prince in caſes of this nature, ro 
have a more watchful eye over that Province or 
Ciry which ſhall be found moſt potent and migh- 
ty amongſt rhe reſt, than of any other inferiour 
Stare of the ſame nature and condition : For as 
example of it ſelf, is of great authority, making 
improbabilities ſeem full of reaſon, eſpecially when 
the intention .ſhall ſympathize with our will ; ſo 
when it ſhall happen to be ſtrengthened with pow- 
erful means, and graced with the Act of ſuperiour 
perfonages, ir muſt needs be very effectual ro ſtir 
up Mens minds to approve that with a ſtrong affe- 
ion, which their own ſingle judgment did no way 
allow of. And therefore equaliry bringeth this ad- 
vantage to a Prince, which difterency cannot af- 
ford, that albeit example do ſer on foot any rebel- 
lious motion, yet no ſupereminency ſhall authorize 
the ſame. 


CHAP. IV. 


C.eſar having advertiſement of theſe new troubles, 
haſterh into Gall:a, and preparerh for the War. 


LL the maritime States being by this means 
drawn into the ſame conſpiracy, they ſent an 
embaſſage unto Craſſus in the name of 
them all, that if he would have his Men 

ag4in, he muſt deliver up the Hoſtages which he had 
taken from them. Woereof Calar being certified 
by Craſſus, inaz/much as he was then a great way 


the grounds are of this univerſally reccived cuſtom, 
which in all Ages and times hath held authenrick. 
And firſt we are ro underſtand that all Mankind 
(as indued with the ſame nature and properries ) 
are (o linked rogether in the ſtrict alliance of hu- 
man ſcciety, that albeit their rurbulent and dif- 
agreeing paſſions ( which in themielves are un- 
natural, as proceeding from corruption and defcct ) 
drive them into extream diſcord and diſunion of 
{pirir, and break the bonds of civil converſation, 
which otherwiſe we do naturally affect; yer 
without a neceſſary entercourſe and traffick of 
ſociery, we are not able ro keep on foor the very 
diſcord ir ſelf in rerms of reaſon and orderly pro- 
ceeding, bur all parts will be blended with difor- 
dered confuſion and go to wrack, for want of theſe 
mutual offices performed by meſſengers : So 
ſtraight are the bonds of Nature, and ſo powerful , 
are the Laws which ſhe enacteth. And therefore ; 
if it were for no other end which mighr ſort to. 
the benefit of either party, ( as there are many, 
good ulcs thereof) yer to hold up the quarrel and 
keep it from falling, making War according to 
the grounds of reaſon, the enrercourſe of Meſlen- 
ers is not to be interrupted, nor their Perſons ro 
- rouched with hatctul violence : But that which 
the common reaſon of Nations hath made a Law, 
ought as religiouſly to be obſerved as an Oracle 
of our own belief. Secondly, foraſmuch as the 
end of War is, or at the leaſt ſhould be, peace, 
which by treary of mutual Meſſengers is princi- 
pally ro be confirmed, to the end that no People 
may ſeem ſo barbarous as to maintain a War, 
which only intendeth Blood, and propoſeth as the 
chictcſt object the dearth and mortaliry of Man- 
kind, no way reſpecting peace and civil governs 
ment ; ſuch as retuſe the entercourſe of Meſſengers, 
as the means of amity and concord, are juſtly 
condemned in the judgment of all Narions as un- 
worthy of human ſociety. Laſt of all it is an in- 
jury of great diſhonour, and deſerveth the reward 
of extreme infamy, to revenge the Maſter's 
quarrel upon a Servant, and puniſh Embaſſadors 
tor the faulrs of their Stare: Conſidering that 
their chiefeſt dury conliſterh in the faithful relation 
of fuch Mandates as they have received ; which 
may as well rend ro the advancement and honour 
of that Ciry ro which they are ſent, as to the 
diſtonour and ruin of the fame, whereof the Me(- 
{cngers take no notice. And therefore whether 
we defire War or Peace, the free liberty and hol 
order of Embaſladors is reverently to be ref 
and defended from bruriſh and unnatural violence. 
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Obſervations upon C #54 R's 


CHAP. Y. 


The Proceedings of either Parry in the entrance 
of this War. 


He Veneti conceived great hope 'of their 
enterprize, by reaſon of the ſtrength of 
their Situation : Foraſmuch as all the paſ- 
ſages by land were broken and cut off with 

arms and creeks of the Sea; and on the other fide 
navigation and entrance by Sea was ſo troubleſome 
and dangerous, in that the Romans were altogether 
unacquainted with the Channels and Shelves of the 
Coaft, and there were ſo few Ports. Neither did they 
think that the Roman Army could long continue 
there without Corn, which was not to be had in thoſe 
parts. And if it happened that the courſe of things 
were carried contrary to this probable expettation, yet 
they themſelves were ſtrong in ſhipping, whereas the 
Romans had none at all : Neither had they know- 
ledge of the flats and ſhallows, Ports and Iſlands of 
that Coaſt where they were to fight. And to con- 
clude, they ſkonld find the uſe of Navigation in that 
narrow Sea, to te far different from that which they 
were accuſtomed unto in the vaft and open Ocean. In 
this reſolution they fortified their Towns, ſtored them 
with Proviſion, and brought all their ſkipping to 
Vannes, againſt whom Czlar ( as it was reported ) 
world begin to make War, taking the Ofiſmi, Lexo- 


Cirics in lir- yii, Nannetes, Ambialites, Morini, Menapii, Dia- 
tle Breta2"e. lintres, 4s Conſorts and Partakers in this quarrel. 


® Trier 7, 


Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, many motives 
ſtirred up Czar to undertake this War : as namely 
the violent detaining of the Roman Knights ; their 
rebellion after they Fad yielded themſelves by ſurrend- 
er, and had given hoſtages of their Loyalty ; the con- 
ſpiracy of ſo many Cities, which being now neglefed 
might afterward incite other Nations and States to 
the like inſolency. And therefore underſtanding that 
almoſt all the Gauls were mclining to novelty and al- 
teration, and of their own nature were quick and ready 
to undertake a War ; and further conſidering that all 
Men by nature deſired liberty, and hated the ſervile 
condition of bondage, he prevented all further inſurre- 
Aions of the other States with the preſence of the Ro- 
man Forces in ſeveral places at once ; and ſent Titus 
Labienns with the Cavalry unto the * Treviri, that 
bordered upon the Rhine : To him he gave in charge 
to viſit the Men of Rheims and the rofl of the Belgz, 
to keep them in obedience ; and to hinder ſuch forces 
as might peradventure be tranſported over the River 
by the Germans, to further thy rebellions humour of 
the Gauls. He commanded likewiſe Pub. Craſſus 
with twelve legionary Cohorts and 4 yreat part of the 
Horſe, to go into Aquitain, leſt there might come any 
aid from thoſe Nations, and ſuch conſiderable Forces 
joym together. He ſent alſo Q. Titurius Sabinus 
with three Legions unto the Lexovii, Curioſolitz, 
and Unelli, to diſappoint any prattice which rebellious 
Minds might intend. And making D. Brutus chief 
Admiral of the Navy, and of thoſe Preach Ships which 

he had pot together from the PiEtones, Santones, and 
other Provinces which continued quiet and obedient, 

he gave him in charge to make towards Vannes with 

what ſpeed he could : And he himſelf marched thi- 

therward with the Foot Forces. 


The OBSERVATION. 


I: the firſt Book I obſerved the authority which 
the Roman Leaders had tro undertake a War, 
without further acquainting the Senate with the 
conſequence rh{geot : In this place ler us obſerve 
the .care and circumſpection which the Generals 


had, who did not undertake a troubleſome and 
dangerous War upon a humour, or any other flen- 
der motion ; but diligently weighing the circum- 
ſtances thereof, and meafuring the peril and hazard 
of the War, with the good confequence of the ef- 
fect, informed their judgments of rhe importance 
of that action and fo rried whether the benefit 
would anfwer their labour. And thus we find rhe 
reaſons particularly delivered that moved Cefar 
firſt ro underrake the Helverian War, and then 
the cauſes which drew him on ro the quarrel with 
Arioviſtus ; then followeth rhe neceffiry of thar 
War with the wo and now the motives which 
induced him to this with the maritime Ciries of 
Bretaigne ; and fo conſequently of his paffage into 
Germany, or what other enterprize he arrempred : 
which he layeth down as the grounds and occafi- 
ons of thoſe Wars, and could not be avoided but 
with rhe loſs and diſtonour of the Reman Empire. 
Further ler us obſerve the means he uſed ro 
prevent the inclination of the Garls, and to k 
them in ſubjeftion and peaceable obedience, by 
ſending his Men into divers Quarters of thar Con- 
tinent, and fo ſetling the wavering diſpoſition of 
the further skirts with the weight of his Army, 
and the preſence of his legionary Soldiers, which 
he ſent ready ts ſtifle all morions of rebellion in 
the beginning that they might nor break our ro 
the prejudice and diminution of the Reman Em<- 
pire, and the good ſucceſs of his proceedings : Be» 
tides the advantage which he gained in the opini- 
on of the Enemy ; whom he o little feared con- 
cerning the upſhot of that quarrel, that he had 
diſperied the greateſt part of tus Army upon other 
ſervices, the reſt being ſufficient ro end that War, 


CHAP. YL 
The manner of their ſhipping, and their Sea-fighr. 


He ſituation of almo#t all theſe Cities was Czar, 
ſuch, that being built in points and pre- 
montories, they could not at full Sea, which 
happened always twice in 12 horrs, be a 

proached by Foor-forces, nor yet with feipping ; ; 
apain in an Ebb the veſſels were laid on the ground, 
and ſo left as a prey to the Enemy. And if the Ro« 
mans went about #0 ſhut out the Sea with Mounts 
which they raiſed equal to the Walls of the Town, 
and were at the point of entering and taking it ; yet 
the Townſmen having ſuch ſtore of ſhipping, would 
eaſily convey both themſelves and their Carriages into 
the next Towns, and there help themſelves with the 
like advantage of place. And thus they deluded 
Czſar the preateſt part of the Summer : For the 
Roman Flees by reaſon of continual Winds and 
foul Weather, qurſt not adventure to put out of the 
River Loire into ſo vaſt a Sea, wherein the Ha- 
vens and Roads were few and far diſtant one from 
another, and the Tides great. The ſhipping of the 
Gauls was thus built and rigged: The Keel was 
ſomewhat flatter than the Romans ſhipping, the 
better to bear the Ebbs and Shallows of that Coaſt : 
The Fore-deck was altogether ere and perpendicu- 
lar ; the Poup was made to bear the roughneſs of 
the Sea and the force of the Tempeſt. And in a 
word they were altogether built for ſtrength : For 
the Ribs and Seats were made of Beams of a Foot 
ſquare, faſtened with Iron Pins of an Inch thick, 
Inſtead of Cables they uſed Chains of Iron ; and raw 
Hides and Skins for Sails, either for want of Linen, 
or ignorant of the uſe thereof, or becauſe Sails of 
linen would hardly ſerve to carry Ships of that bur= 
then, or endure the tempeſiuouſneſs of thoſe Seas, and 
the violence of the Winds. 

The 
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The meeting and conflit of the Roman Navy with 
this kind of Ships was ſuch, that they only excelled 
them in celerity and ſpeedy nimbleneſs with force of 
Oars ; but in all other things, either concerning the 
nature of the Place, or the dangers of the foul Wea- 
ther, were far inferiour unto them : for the ſtrength 
of them was ſuch, that they could neither hurt them 
with their Beak-beads, nor caſt a Weapon to any 
purpoſe into them by reaſon of their great heighth. 
And if any guſt chanced in the mean time to riſe, 
that forced them to commit themſelves to the mercy 
of the Weather, their Shipping would better bear 
the rage of the Sea, and with greater ſafety ſhelter 
it ſelf amongſt Flats and Shallows, without fear of 
Rocks or any ſuch hazard : of all which chances the 
Roman Navy ſtood continually in danger. 


OBSERVATION. 


A here let ir not ſeem impertinent to the 
Argument which we handle, conſidering the 
general uſe which we Iſlanders have of Naviga- 
tion, briefly ro ſer'down the moſt eminent cayſcs 
of the flowing and ebbing of rhe Sea, as far forth 
as ſhall ſeem neceſſary to the knowledge of a 
Soldier : which albeir they may fall ſhorr of the 
true reaſons of this grear ſecret : yer foraſmuch as 
they ſtand for true principles of Regularity, and 
well-approved Rules in our Art of Navigation, 
ler us rake them for no leſs than they effect, and 
give them thar credit in our imagination, which 
tract of time hath gained ro thoſe imaginary Cir- 
cles in 'the Heavens: that albeit their chiefeſt 
efſence conſiſterh in Conceirt and Suppoſal ; yer for- 
aſmuch as they ſerve to direct our knowledre roa 
certainty in that variety and ſeeming inconſtancy 
of motion, we eſteem of them as they effect, and 
not as they are. 

Confidering then the Globe of the World, as it 
makerth a right Sphear (for in that poſition the 
Narturaliſts chiefly underſtand Celeſtial influence 
ro have operation in this liquid Element of the 
Warer) it is divided by the Horizon and Meridi- 
an intro four quarters : the firſt quarter is that bc- 
tween the Eait Horizon and the Noon Meridian, 
which they call a Flowing Quarter ; the ſecond 
from os Mora Meridian to the Weſt Horizon, 
which they make an Ebbing Quarter ; the third 
from the Weſt Horizon to the Midnight Meridian, 
which they likewiſe call a Flowing Quarter ; and 
again from the Midnight Meridian to the Eaſt 
a, the ſecond Ebbing Quarter: And fo 
they make rwo Flowing Quarters, and two Eb- 
bing ers of the whole Circuit of Heaven. 
The Inſtruments of theſe ſenſible qualities and con- 
rrary effects, are the Sun and Moon, as they are 
carried through theſe diſtinct parts of the Heaven. 
And although experience hath noted the Moon'to 
be of greateſt power in watry motions ; yer we 
may not omit to acknowledge the force which the 
Sun yieldeth in this Miracle of Narure. 

Firſt therefore we are to underſtand, that when 
rhe Moon or the Sun begin to appear above the 
right Horizon, and enter into that part of the Hea- 
ven which I termed the firſt Flowing Quarter, 
thar then the Sea beginneth to ſwell : and as they 
mount up to their Meridian altitude, ſo it encrea- 
ſeth until it come to a high Flood. And again, as 
thoſe Lights pafling the Meridian decline to the 
Weſt, and run the Circuir of the Ebbing Quarter, 
ſo the Water decreaſeth and rerurneth again from 
whence it came. Again, as they fet under the 
Weſt Horizon, and enter into the ſecond Flowing 

uarter, ſo the Sea beginneth again to flow, and 
ſtill encreaſeth unril they come ro the point of the 
Night Meridian ; and then again it ebbeth. ac- 


COMMENTARIES. 


cording as the Sun and Moon are carried in the 


other Ebbing Quarter from the Night Meridian 
ro the Weſt Horizon. 


And hence it happeneth that in ConjunCtion or Spring-tides; 


New of the Moon, when the Sun and rhe Moon 
are carried both together in the ſame flowing and 
ebbing quarters, that then the Floods and Ebbs 
are very great : and likewiſe in oppofition or Full 
of the Moon, when theſe Light; are carried in 
_— Quarrers, which we have deſcribed ro be 
of the ſame nature, cither Ebbing or Flowing, 
thar then in like manner the Tides are great : for- 
aſmuch as both theſe Planers, through the ſymbo=- 
lizing quarters wherein they are carried, do joyn 
their forces to make perfect this work of Narure 
in the cbbing and flowing of the Sea. And con= 
trariwiſe in a Quadrate Aſpect (as the Aftrono- 
mers call it) or quarter age of the Moon, when 
as the Moon is carried in a flowing quarter, and 
ar the ſame inſtant the Sun doth happen to be in 
an ebbing or decreaſing quarter, as to courſe of 
Nature doth neceffarily require, then are the Tides 
leflened, as daily experience doth witneſs. 

And foraſmuch as borh the right Horizon and 
the Meridian alſo divide every diurnal Circle, 
which eicher the Sun or the Moon make in 
their revolutions, into equal parts ; it followerh 
that every Tide is continually meaſured with rhe 
quantity of fix hours: and therefore that which 
Ceſar here faith, muſt needs be true, that in the 
ſpace of rwelve hours there are always two high 
Tides. And leſt any Man ſhould imagine that 
every Inland City ſtanding upon an ebbing and 
flowing River, may take the computation of the 
Tide according ro this rule ; ler him underſtand 
thar this which I have delivered is to be conceived 
principally of the Sea it ſelf, and ſecondarily of 
{uch Ports and Havens as ſtand either near or up- 
on the Sea: bur where a River ſhall run many 
Miles from the Sea, and make many winding Me- 
anders before it come to the place of coalenbain, 
it muſt needs loſe much of this rime before men- 
tioned. And thus much I thought convenient ts 
inſert in theſe diſcourſes rouching the ebbing and 
flowing of the Sea, as not impertinent ro Marrial 
knowledge. 

Concerning the Shipping of the Romans, where- 
of Poſterity hath only received the bare Names, 
and ſome few circumſtances touching the manner 
of their Equipage, the Criticks of theſe times have 
labourcd to ter forth a Flect an{werable ro that 
which the rerms and Title mentioned in Hiſtory 
ſeem to report: bur yet the gain of their Voyage 
doth not anſwer their charge. For Many Men 
reſt unſatisfied, firſt rouching the Names thena- 
ſelves, whereof we find theſe kinds : 


Long as. Triromes. 
, ” . . 
Names Orerarias. Quad;iremes. 
Adluarias. Quinqueremes. 


The firſt we may underſtand to be Gallies or 
Ships of ſervice ; the ſecond Ships of burthen ; the 
third Ships that were driven forward with force 
of Oars ; and the reſt ſounding according to their 
Names, for I dare not intitle them with a more 
particular deſcription. Now whether theſe Names 
Lengas and Afuarias, were a ſeveral ſort of Shi 
ping by themſelves, or the general Names of t 
Quadriremes, Triremes and Quinqueremes , foraf- 
much as every kind of theſe might be called both 
Longas and Atuarias ; as it yet remaineth in con- 
troverſie, {o it is not much matcrial to that which 
we ſeek after. Burt that which moſt rroublerh our 
Sea-Criricks is, in what ſenſe they may under- 
ttand rthefe Vocabularics, Triremes, Quadriremes, 


and 
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and Quinqueremes : whether they were ſo termed 1n 
regard of the number of Rowers or Water-men 
that rowed continually at an Oar, as the cuſtom 
of the Gallics is at this day ; or otherwiſe, becaulc 
a Trireme had three don KA of Oars on either 
fde, a Quadrireme four, and a Quinquereme five, 
whereof they rook their diſtin&tion of Names. 
Such as hold that a Trireme had on each fide 
three ranks of Oars, and ſo conſequently of a 
Quadrireme and Quinquereme, alledge this place 


Lib, 35. of Livy to make good their opinion. In the Wars 


berween Rome and Carthage, Lelius — with 
Aſdrubal in the ſtreights of Gibraltar, each of them 
had a Quinquereme and ſeven or eight Triremes a 
piece : the Current in that place was ſo great, 
that it gave no place ro Art, bur carried the Veſ- 
ſels according to the fall of the Billow : in which 
uncertainty the Triremes of the Carthaginian cloſed 
with the Qinquereme of La«lius ; which either be- 
cauſe ſhe was pondere tenacier, as Livy faith, or 
otherwiſe for that pluribus remorum ordinibus ſcin- 
dentibus vertices, facilius regeretur, in regard of 
the plurality of Banks of Oars which reſiſted the 
Billows and ſtemmed the Current,ſhe ſunk rwo of 
the Triremes, and fo got the Victory. From hence 
they prove that a Quingutreme had plures remo- 
rum ordincs than a Trireme had ; and therefore 
it rook the name from the plurality of Banks of 
Oars, and not from the number of Men that 
rowed at an Oar. 

Burt the contrary opinion doth interpret Ordo 
remorum to be a couple of Oars one anſwering 
another on cach fide the Veſſel, which we call a 
pair of Oars: So that a Quinquereme being far 
greater and longer than a Trireme, had more 
pairs of Oars than a Trireme had, and thoſe Oars 
were handled with five Men at one Oar, accor- 
ding to the uſe of our Gallies at this day. 


| Tie miamnes But 10 leave this, and come to their manner of 


Sea-figts. 


| Lb. 2. de 
| bello crvils. 


Sea-fights : we muſt underſtand that the Romans 
wanting the uſe of Artillery, and managing their 
Ships of War with force of Oars, failed nor to 
make uſe of their Art in their conflicts and en- 
counters by Sea : for all rheir Ships of ſervice, 
which we term Men of War, carried a ftron 
Beak-head of Iron, which they called Reſtrum, 
with which they ran one againſt another, with as 
great violence and fury as their Oars could carry 
them. And herein Art gave great advantage ; 
for he that could beſt «kill ro turn his Ship with 
| ar uy celerity, and ſo fruſtrate an offer, or with 
peedy and ſtrong agitation follow an advantage, 
commonly got the Victory. 

In the Bartel which D. Brutus had with the 
Maſſilians, we read that rwo Triremes charging 
the Admiral wherein Brutus was, one at the one 
ſide and the other ar the other, Brutus and his 
Mariners ſo cunningly handled the matter, thar 
when they ſhould come ro the hurt, they ſpeedily 
in a rrice of rime wound themſelves from berween 
them, and the rwo Triremes met with ſuch a 
carrecr one againſt another, that one brake her 
Beak-head, and the other ſplit with the blow. 

For this $kill and fortune withal Euphranor 
the Rhodian was of great fame in Cſar's time, 
although his end found roo true the ſaying of the 
Hiſtorian, that whom Fortune honourcth with 
many good haps, ſhe oftentimes reſerveth ro a 
harder deſtiny ; as other Sea-mcn beſides Eu- 
phraner can truly witneſs. 

This firſt brunt being ended, when they came 
to grapple and boarding one another , rhen the 
Art and Practices of their Lard-lervices came in 
ufe : tor they erected Turrers upon their Decks, 
and from rhem they fought with Engines and Caſt- 
ing-weapons, as dlings,” Arrows, and Piles ; and 


when they entered, they ſought with Sword and 
Target. Neither did the Icgionary Soldier find 
any difference when he came to the point berween 
their Fighr ar Sca and that ar Land ; ſaving thar 
they could not be martialled in Trocps and Bands, 
in regard whereof the Sea-ſervice was counted 
more baſe and diſhonourable z and the rather, 
inaſmuch as it decided the Controverfie by Slings 
and Caſting-weapons, which kind of Fight was 
of leſs honour than buckling at handy-blows. 


CHAP. VIL 
The Bartel continueth ; and Ceſar overcometh. 


\ He Romans having taken Town after 
another, the Enemies ſtill conveyed them- 
ſelves to the next ; ſo that Cxlar decm- 
ing it but leſt labour, whilſt he could nei- 

ther hinder their eſcape, nor do them any miſchief, 

reſolved to wait the coming of his Navy. Which 
was no ſooner arrived, but the Enemy deſcrying it, 
preſently made out 220 Sail of Ships well-appointed 
and furniſhed in all reſpetts to oppoſe them. Neither 

did Brutus the Admiral, nor any Tribune or Centu=- 

rion in his Navy know what to do, or what courſe of 

Fight to take : for the Shipping of the Gauls was 

ſo ſtrong, that the Beak-head of their Quinquere- 

mes conld perform. no ſervice upon them ; and al- 
though they ſhould raiſe Turrets according to their 
uſe, yet theſe would net equal in height the Poup 
of the Enemies Shipping ; ſo that therein alſo the 

Gauls had advantage. For as the Romans could 

not much annoy them with their Weapons, in regard 

they lay ſo low under them ; ſo on the contrary their 

Darts muſt needs fall with great advantage upon 

the Romans. Yet one thing . a was amongit their 

Proviſions which flood them in great ſtead : for the 

Romans had provided great Borp Hooks or Sickles, 

which they put u eat and long Poles ; theſe 

they faſtened to the Tackling which beld the Main- 
yard to the Maſt ; and then haling away their Ship 
with force of Oars, they cut the Hy _— and 
the Main-yard fell down. Whereby the Gauls, 
whoſe only hope for their Navy conſiſted in the Sails 
and Tackling, loſt at one inſtant both their Sails and 
the uſe of = Shipping : And then the Controver= 
fie fell within the compaſs of Valour, wherein the 

Romans exceeded the Gauls ; and the rather, inaf- 

much as they fought in the ſight of Cazlar and the 

whole Army, no valiant Att could be ſmothered in 
ſecret ; for all the Hills and Clifts which afforded 
near proſpet into the Sea, were covered with the 

Roman Army. 

Their Main-yards being cut down, and the Ro- 
mans (though every Ship of theirs had two or three 
of the Enemies about it) endeavouring with great 
fury to board them, failed not to take many of their 
Ships : which the Gauls perceiving, and finding no 
remedy nor hope of reſiſtance, began all to fly, and 
turning their Ships before the Wind, were upcn 4a 
ſudden fo becalmed, that they were able to make 
70 way at all, Which fell out wery fitly for the 
Romans, who now fighting Ship to Ship, eaſily cook 
them, inſomuch that of ſo great a Navy very few 
(through the help of the Evening) eſcaped to Land, 
after they had fought the ſpace of eight hours : 
with which Battel ended the War with the Veneri, 
and the reſt of the Maritime Nations. "For all 
forts of People both young and old, in whom there 
was either Courage, Counſel, or Dignity, were pre= 
ſent at this Battel, and all the Shipping they could 
poſſibly make was here ingaged , taken and leſt ; 
fo that ſuch as remained knew not whither to go, 
nor how to defend their Towns any longer ; and 

theres 


Lib. III. 


therefore yielded themſelves ro Cxelar : towards whom 
he uſed the greater ſeverity, that he might thereby 
reach all other barbarous People not to violate the 
Law of Nations by injuring Embaſſadours : for he 
flew all the Senate with the Sword, and ſold the 
People for Bond-ſlaves. 


OBSERVATION. 


COMMENTARIES, 


Soldiers. The opinion of his being fearful thus 
ſetled in the minds of the Enemy, he uſed all means 
to increaſe it, and carried it ſo well, that the Enc= 
my durſt approach the very Rampier of the Camp. 
The colour that he pretended was, that he thoug 

it not the part of a Legate, in the abſence of the 
General, to fight with an Enemy of that ſtrength, 
but upon ſome good opportunity, or -in a place of 


advantage. In this general perſuaſion of fear, Sa- 

N this Bartel I chiefly obſerve the good forrune binus Toſe out 4 ſubtlc-vitted Gaul, an Anxili« 

The force of | which uſally atrenderh upon Induſtry : for a= ary in his Army, whom he perſuaded with great 
huduftry. rewards and further promiſes to fly to the Enemy, 


mongſ other proviſions which the diligence of 
the Romans had furnithed our ro the uſe of this 
War, they had made ready theſe Hooks, not for 
this intent wherein they were imployed, bur at all 
occaſions and chances that might happen, as ſer- 
viceable implements rather than principal inftru- 
ments : and yer ir fo fell our, that they proved 
the only means ro overthrow the Gau/s. Which 
proverh rrue the ſaying of C.e/ar, That Induſtry 
commanderth Fortune, and buyeth good fuccels 
with extraordinary labour : for Induſtry in Action 
is as Imporruniry in Speech, which forceth an aſ- 
ſent beyond the ſtrength of Reaſon, and ftriverh 
through continual purſair, ro make good the mo- 
tives by often inculcations ; and ar length find- 
erh that diſpoſition which will eafily admit what- 
ſoever is required. In like manner, diligence and 
laborious induftry, by circumſpe&t and heedful 
carriage, ſeldom fail either by hap or cunning ro 
make good that part whereon the main point of 
the matrer dependeth. For every action is en- 
tangled with many infinite Adherents, which are 
ſo intereſſed in the matter, that ir ſucceederh ac- 
cording as it is carried an{werable ro their natures. 
Of theſe Adherents, ſome of them are by Wit- 
dom foreſeen, and directed ro rhar courſe which 
may forrunate the aCtion ; the reſt being un- 
known, continue without either direction or pre- 
vention, and are all under the Regiment of For- 
rune ; foraſmuch as they are beyond the compals 
of our wiſeſt reach, and in the way either to atfiſt 
or diſadvantage. Of theſe Induſtry hath grear- 
eſt Authoriry, inaſmuch as ſhe armerh her ſelt 
for all chances, whereby ſhe is ſaid ro command 
Forrune. 


CHAP. VIIL 


* La Perche, Sabinus overthroweth the * T'neli, with the 


manner thercof. 


and there toe carry himpelf according to the in 
ftrutiens which he ſhould pive him. This Gaul 
coming as a revolter to the Enemy, laid open un- 
to them the fear of the Romans; the extremity 
that Cxlar was driven into by the Veneti ; and 
that the night following Sabinus was about to with 
draw his Forces ſecretly out of his Camp, and to 
make all the haſte he could to relieve Cafar. Ups 
on which advertiſement, they all cryed out with one 
conſent, that this opportunity was not to be omitted ; 
but ſetting apart all other deviſes, they would go and 
aſſault the Roman Camp. Many circumſtances per» 
ſuadesd the Gauls to this reſolution: as firſt the 
lingring and doubt which Sabinus had made, when 
he was offere! Battel ; ſecondly, the intelligence 
which this Fugitive had brought ; thirdly, the want 
of Vittuals, wherein they had been negligent and un- 
adviſedly careleſs ; faurthly, the hope they conceived 
of the Wir of Vannes ; and laſtly, for that Men 
willingly believe that which they would have come to 
paſs. The force of theſs motives was ſo ſtrong, that 
they would not ſuffer Viridovix nor the reſt of the 
Captains to diſmiſs the Council, until they had yield- 
ed that they fhould take Arms, and go to the Ro- 
man Camp. Which being granted, they gathered 
Rubbiſh and Faggots to fill up the Ditch; and with 
cnearful hearts, as though the Vitory were already 
gotten, they marched to the place where Sabinus was 
encamped ; which was the top of a Hill, riſing gently 
from a level, the quantity of one thouſand Paces. 
Hitler the Gauls Fted with at expedition: and to 
the intent the Romans might not have ſo much time 
as to put on their Armour, the Gauls for haſte ran 
themſelves out of breath. 

Sabinus encouraging his Soldiers, gave the ſign of 
Buttel ; and ſallying out at two ſeveral Inlets of his 
Camp upon the Enemy, who were hindred with their 
loads of Rubbiſh, it fell out that through the oppor 
tunity of the place, the wearineſs and unexperience 
of the Enemy, the valour of the Roman Soleier and 
their exerciſe in former Battels, that the Gauls could 


Czar. Hile theſe things happened in the ſtate not endure the brunt of the firſt Encounter, but pre= 
of Vannes, L. Tiurius Sabinus en- ſently betook themſelves to flight. Ours being Fe" 
treth with his Forces into the confines and luſty purſued afrer and flew great numbers of 
of the Unelli. Over theſe Viridovix them : then chaſins their Horſe, ſuffered very few 

ruled , who was at preſent made Commander in of them to ſave themſelves by flight. And fo it 
chief of all the revolted Cities, which furniſhed happened, that at one time Sabinus had News of 
him with a preat and potent Army. Brſides this, the overthrow at Sc, and Cxfar of Sabinus's Viftge 
* Roane® the * Aulerci, F Eburonices, and Lexovii having ry by Land. Upen theſe Vittories all the Cities 


* Eureut. ffain their Senate, becauſe they would not counte=- 


nance the Wir, ſhut their Gates, and joyned with 
Viridovix. Alſo there came preat multitudes to 
them out of Gallia, Men of broken fortunes, Thieves 
and Robbers, whom the hops of prey and ſpoil 
had made to preferr the Wars before Husbandry 
and Day-labour. Sabinus encamping himſelf in 4 


and States jielled themſelves to Titurius: for as 
the Gauls are ferward to undertake a Har, /o are 
they weak in ſuffering, and imp.Atient of the conſe 
quents and calamities thereof. 


OBSERVATION. 
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convenient place, kept his Soldiers within the Ram- 
pier. But Viridovix being lodged within leſs than 
two Miles of Sabinus his Camp, brought our hs 
Forces daily, and putting them in Battel, gave 
him opportunity to fight if he would : which Sa- 


Y practice of a counrterfeir fear was often Te »ſc which 
; LL the Romans 

pur in ule by the Rowan Leaders, as well to, #4 

difappoint the expectation of an Enemy, as to cawntofes 

draw them into an inconventence, and ſo to de- Yu 

feat them of their greateſt helps in rime of Barrel. ©” © 


binus refuſed in ſuch ſort, that he bexan not only 
to be ſuſpetted by the Enemy of Cowardice, but to 
be taunted with the reproac'ful ſpeeches of hu own 


C :/ar coming, to luccour the Camp of C:cero, made 
ſuch uſe of rhis Arr, that he put to rout a great 
Army -of the G/s with a handful of Men : 

M which 
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Czſar, 


Obſervations 


which I will referr unto the place where it is par- 
ticularly ſer down by Ceſar. 

The chiefeſt thing in this place which broughr 
them ro their overthrow was diſappointment : for 


it is a thing hardly ro be digeſted in bufineſs of 
ſmall conſequence, ro be fruſtrated of a {etled 
expectation, when the mind ſhall diſpoſe her ſelf 
ro one only intent, and in the upſhor meer with a 
contrary matter to croſs her purpoſes, and ſo de- 
fear her of that hope which the ſtrength of her 
reaſon hath entertained : how much more then in 
things off ſuch importance, when we ſhall proceed 
in a courſe of Vidory, and humour our conceits 
with that we wiſh and would have to happen, and 
in the end meet either with bondage or death, 
muſt our beſt Wits be appalled. having neither re- 
ſpite nor means to think how the evil may be beſt 

revented ? Which the wiſe Romans weil under- 

ood, and counted it no diſhonour to be reproach>- 
ed with ſhameful Cowardice, by ſuch as knew 
not the ſecrets of Wiſdom ; while they in the 
mean time forcſaw their good fortunes, ſhrowded 
under the Cloak of a pretended diſtruſt. 

I et theſe Examples inſtruct a Leader ſo to rake 
the opportunity of; any ſuch forrune, thar in the 
execution he omit nor the chieteſt points of Order 
and Diſcipline, as well for the better effecting of 
the deſign, as for his own ſafery, and the ſecuriry 
of his Army. For Order is as the finews and 
ſtrength of Martial Dilcipline, uniting the parti- 
cular Members into the firm compoſition of a 
well-proport:oned Body : and ſo it maketh ir 
more powerful than any number of diſunired parts, 
how le or infinite ſoever. 

I might here alledge infinite Examples ro con- 
firm this truth : bur ler the Batrel of Dreux ſerve 
for all; wherein the Proteſtants, overcharging 
the Catholick Army, followed the retreat ſo hard, 
that they quickly became Maſters of the Field ; 
and then neglecting Martial Diſcipline, fell in 
confuſcdly with the broken multitude, ro make 
the Victory more glorious by ſlaughter ard mor- 
tality. The Duke of Guiſe all rhis while budged 
not a foot ; but in unexampled patience kepr his 
Regiment cloſe together , and would nor ſuffer 
them to reſcue their General that was taken, until 
the Regiment of the Prince of Conde was likewilc 
diſperſed and broken : and then perceiving no 
difference of order berween the victor Proteſtant, 
and the vanquiſhed Catholick, he difſolved rhar 
rerrible Cloud that had hung ſo long in ſulpence, 
and ſo changed the fortune of the day, thar he 
rook the chicfeſt of their Princes priſoners, with 
lirtle or no loſs of his own Men : So powerful is 
Order in the deeds of Arms, and of fuch conſe- 
quence in obtaining Victory. And thus we have 

rit ſeen the inconveniences which a counterfeit 
fear, well difſembled, may caſt upon a credulous 
and unadviſed Enemy, when pretence and ap- 
pearance hath brought them into an errour, which 
their own creduliry doth afterward avouch : and 
ſecondly, what ſtrength and fafery confiſteth in 
Order ; and how powerful it is ro throw down, 
and ro ſer up. 


en AF. BL 


T the ſame inſtant of time it happened alſo, 


The Proccedings of Craſſus in Aquitain. 
that Pub. Crafſus coming into Aquitania 
(which both in regard of the large extent of 


the Countrey, as alſo for the multitude of 


the Inhabitants, was named the third part of Gallia) 
end conſidering that he was to make War in theſe 


upon CxSAR'S 


parts where L. Valerius Prxconius the Lepgate was 
ſlain, and the Army overthrown, and where Lucius 
Manilius was fain to fly, with the loſs of his Carri- 
ages ; he thought that his Affairs required no mean 
diligence : and therefore having made proviſion of 
Corn, and muſtered many Auxiliary Forces, and 
* ſent for many valiant and prudent Men by name 
from Tolouſe, Carcaſone, and Narbone, Cities 
bordering upon the Province, be carried his Army in= 
to the confines of the Sontiates. Which was no 
ſooner known, but they levied great Forces both «<f 
Horſe and Foot, and with their Horſe, in which their 
principal ſtrength conſiſted, charged upon the Ro- 
mans in their march : which being eaſily repelled, as 
ours followed the retreat, ſuddert, the Infantry of 
the Gauls ſhewed it ſelf in a Valley as it lay in 
ambuſh. Theſe ſetting upon the Romans renewed 
the Battel, and there the Fight continued bot a long 
time. The Sontiates _ animated with the for= 
mer Viftories, ſaw all the hope of Aquitain rely ups 
on their virtue ; and the Romans on the other ſide 
deſired ro ſhew what they were able to do of them- 
ſelves, without their grand Captain, and under the 
condutt of a young Soldier. At length the Enemy 
over powered with Proweſs, and wearied with Wounds, 
betook themſelves to flight; of whom the Romans 
flew a preat number, and then marched direttly to 
the Town of the Sontiates, and laid jiege unto it : the 
ſiege grew hot, the Romans prone th the Walls 
with Vines, Turrets, and Mounts. The Townſmen 
defended themſelves ſometimes by ſallying out, ſome- 
times by undermining the Mounts and Fortifications, 
wherein the Aquitani are very skilfull. But when 
they perceived the induſtry of the Romans to exceed 
all that they were able to do, they intreated Craſſus 
to accept their Surrender. Which being granted, and 
all the Army intending the delivery of their Arms, 
Adcantuanus their chief Magiſtrate fled out in the 
mean time at another Port of the City, with ſix 
hundred devoted Companions, whom they called Sol- 
durii; whoſe manner is, to enjoy all good things in 
common with thoſe whem they have choſen for their 
Friends ; and if any misfertune befall them, either 
to die with them, or preſently kill themſelves : nei- 
ther was it ever known in the memory of Man, that 
any of them refuſed to die when is Friend was ſlain. 
But as they attempted to eſcape, the Soldiers that 
kept that part of the Fortification, as they ſignified 
his evaſion by a clamour and ſlout, the reſt betook 
themſelves to Arms, and ſo after a fnarp conflie, 
repelled him again into the Town ; where he deſired 
to be taken in the number ef the ſubmiſſrve multi= 
tude ; which was granted, Craflus, having taken 
Heſt ages of them, went into the confines of the Vo- 
cates and Taruſartes. 


The Fiſt O BSERV ATION. 


Heſe skiltull and experienced Mcn which 

Craſſus tent for our of all the Cities in 
Aquitain, were' thole whom the Remans called 
Evecati, fuch as were free from warfare, and ex- 
empred by their 1 aws trom giving their names 
in Muſters, either by reaſon of their years, or the 
Magiſtracy which they had born, or for ſome 
other caules which gave them that privilege : 
and in that regard were fent for by Letters, 
intreating their afliſtance in the carriage of thar 
War, as Men well acquainted with rhe nature 
of ſuch buſineſs. Their places were nothing 
inferiour to the Centurions for adviſe and d1- 
rection, although they had no part in Command 
or Authoriry. 


Evocati. 


®* Evocati, 


" Lib. NI. 


Lb. 7. de 
Belle Gal. 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


N this fight we may further obſerve their man- 
ner of defence againſt Mounts and Cavalicro's ; 
which we find chiefly to be Mines. Foſephus in 
the Fewiſh War ſaith, that the Romans having 
raiſed an exceeding high Mount, the Fews under- 
mined the ſame with ſuch Arr, that as they digged 
underneath, they ſupported the Mount with —__ 
Props and Planks that it might not ſhrink : And 
watching a time of greateſt advantage, they ſer 
all rhe timber-work which underpropped the 
Mount, on fire ; which raking fire with the help 
of Brimſtone and Pitch, the Mount fell upon a 
ſudden, to the great terror and amazement of the 
Romans. 

Ar the Sicge of Avaricum, we find how the 
Gauls by undermining did take the Earth from 
the Mount, as faſt as it was carried unto it by the 
Romans ; and ſo kept it from riſing, and made 
it uneffetual. Bur if it were for the moſt part 
made of Wood, or other combuſtible martrer, they 
ſought then by all means to burn ir; as it hap- 
pened at the Siege of Maſſilia: And oftentimes 
when both _—_ and undermining failed, they 
confronted it with another Mount within the 
Walls, to diſappoint the diſadvantage by equal 
conteſting of it, and ſo made it unprofitable. 

Concerning Mines, thus much may I ſay with- 
out prejudice to that Art, that the chiefeſt points 
to be reſpected, are theſe : Firſt, the true diftance 
ro a deſigned place ; which is beſt got by inſtru- 
ment _ help of Geometry, where other marks 
of certainty are wanting. Secondly, the directi- 
on of the Mine, that we may nor err in our courſe 
which the Compaſs afforderh. Thirdly, the 
ſtrengrhening of the Mine with timber-work, if 
need require. Laſtly, the countermining and 
croſs-meeting. All which parts have very many 
Circumſtances, and require a larger diſcourſe than 
may be thought pertinent for this place. 


The Third O BSERV ATION. 


You ſtrange contract between theſe Soldurii 
and their Chieftain may well deſerve a place 
amongſt theſe obſervations, eſpecially conſidering 
the obligatory conditions which either parry ſtood 
bound to obſerve : For the Captain was ro make 
his Selduris partakers of all his happineſs in this 
lite, in regard whereof they were to take part of 
whatſoever ill chance or diſaſter ſhould happen to 
befall him. If death which, is the laſt end of all 
{ſenſual miſery,-took hold of their head, theſe de- 
yored were ried voluntarily to follow him the ſelt- 
ſame way : Neither in any memory was there 
( faith he) ever Man found thar refuled ro die, if 
he to whom he was devoted chanced to be lain. 
Which bloody league of amity as it was repug- 
nant to the courſe of Nature, multipyling particu- 
lar deſtiny to a general calamity ; ſo was it dan- 
gcrous in a well-ordered State, if the Ring-leader 
were either ambirious, or ſought to practiſe any 
thing contrary to good government : For he him- 
{elf would preſume much upon the affiſtance of 
his Solduriz ; and they on the other fide muſt 
needs with well ro his atrempts, that wcre ſo in- 
tereſſed in his Life and Death, | 


COMMENT ARIES. 


CHAD Aa 


The Gauls raife new Forces againſt Craſſus, 
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He barbarous Gauls were much troubled, <= 


that a Town of that ſtrength both by na- 

ture and art ſhould ſo ſoon be taken ; and 

therefore they ſent Embaſſadors into all 
quarters, conjured one with another, confirmed their 
Covenants with mutual Hoſtapes, and levied what 
Power they were able to make ; ſending for aid out 
of Spain, and from other States that bordered upon 
Aquitain. At the coming of theſe Forces they be= 
gan to make War with a great power, and with ma- 
ny Soldiers of preat Fame : For they appointed ſuch 
Leaders as had ſeen the experience of Sertorius his 
Wars, and were preat in x opinion of Men for their 
thill and knowledge in the Art Military. Theſe ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the People of Rome, began 
to take places of advantage, to fortifie their Camp, 
and to mtercept the Romans from free paſſage of 
Convoys, and neceſſury intercourſes. Which when 
Craſſus perceived, and conſidering withall that his 
own Forces ivere ſo few that he could not well diſ- 
member them upon any ſervice or advantage and 
that the Enemy went out at his pleaſure, kept the paſ- 
Sages, and left notwithſtanding a ſufficient Garriſon 
in his Camp, by which means Corn and Proviſion would 
in time grow ſcarce with him, whilſt the Enemy 
waxed every day ſtronger ; he thought it his beſt 
courſe not to linger any longer, but preſently to give 
them battel. 

The matter being referred to a Council of War, 
when he underſtood that all Men were of the ſame 
opinion, he appointed the next day to give them bat- 
tel: And in the dawning putting his Men in a dott- 
ble Battel, and placing the Auxiliary | Forces m the 
midſt, he attended a, what the Enemy would do. 
The Gauls, although they were perſwaded that they 
_ adventure battel, beth in regard of their multi= 
tude and ancient proweſs of War, as alſo in reſpet# 
of the ſmall number of the Romans ; yet they thouphe 
it better to block up the paſſages, and ſo cut off all 
Carriages and Convoys of Corn, and fo the Viftory 
would follow without Bloodſhed : And if the Romans 
for want of Corn ſhould offer to make a retreat, they 
would then ſet upon them as they marched, wearied 
with travel, heavy laden with their burthens, and 
dejefted in their ſpirits. This reſolution being ap* 

roved by the whole Council of the Gauls, when the 
omans embattelled their Forces, they kept their 
Men within their Camp. 


The Firſs OBSERVATION. 


His Sertorius had followed the faction of Mi- Sertarius: 


rius and Cinna, and when Syl/a had over- 
thrown both the elder and younger Marius, he 
fled into Spain, and there maintained the quarrel 
on foot againſt Pompey and Metellns, and over- 
threw them in many Batrels : but in the end was 
rreacherouſly flain by Perpanna at a Panquer. He 
was a Man of great ſpirit, and of admiral diſpatch; 
and under him were theſe Captains brought up 
which C.eſar commenderh for their Skill in Arms. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


| Hiſtories propounding to our conſideration 


the Deeds and Monuments of former Ages, we Twe means ts 
may obſerve two eſpecial means which the grear 9 i 
Commanders of the World have entertained to ,,.mater 
atchieve Victory and over-maſter their Encmics : ««r £nemics 
the firſt by cunning and wiſe carriage of a matter 
before it come to rryal by blows ; the fecond 
M 2 by 


\ 


Tabal-Cain 
by War, and 
Naamah by 
the Fed. 


Obſervations upon Cxsar's 
to the latter, and by the help of Battel ſought to | 


by forceable means and waging of Battel: The one 
proceeding from wiſdom and the berter faculties of 
the Soul; and the other depending upon the 
ſtrength and ability of the Body. 

Concerning the firſt, it hath ever been held more 
honourable, as better ſuiting the worth of the Spi- 
rit and the divine effence of our nature, ſo rodirect 
the courſe of an action, that the adverſe part may 
be weakened by wir, and prevented in the projects 
of their better forrunes by —_—_ of means 
and occaſions, and ſo through advantages taken 
from their own proceedings, to be driven to that 
exigent which may determine of the controverſie 
before they come to blows, and conclude the mat- 
ter by rerms of Art raken from the directions of 
good providence. For to ſpeak a truth, the aCtion 
of Batrel, as it is the laſt part in that faculty, ſo ir 
is the worſt in regard of Chriſtian dury, and better 
firterh rhe progeny of Lamech his ſecond Wite 
( which the Divines do note to be born ro the ruin 
and deftruction of Mankind ) than the Children 
of grace, whoſe joy conſiſterh in peace and love. 

Ceſar in the firſt of the civil Wars reſpected the 
ſame thing, but from other grounds: For having 
ſhur up Afranius and Perreius in a place of diſad- 
vantage, ſo as he might have cut them off wirthour 
further trouble ; yer foraſmuch as he foreſaw the 
Victory coming towards him without blow or 
wound, he thus anſwered his Caprains that were 
earneſt upon the Enemy ; Cur etiam ſecundo Pra- 
lio, aliquos ex ſuis amitteret 2 Cur vulnerari patere= 
tur optime de ſe meritos Milites ? Cur denique for- 
tunam periclitaretur 2 Why ſhould he loſe any of 
his Soldiers in Bartel, rhough he got the day ? 
Why ſhould he ſuffer thoſe ro be wounded who 
had deſerved ſo highly at his hands? Or why 
ould he hazard his goud fortune ? And this 
courſe did theſe Gauls take, which under Sertorius 
had learned the Roman Art, and the Roman in- 
duſtry: And were now become ſo expert, that 
they had almoſt beaten the Romans at their own 


Weapon. 

This firſt means is principally ro be embraced, 
as the ſafeſt way in theſe uncertain and caſual 
events: For that which reſteth upon corporal 
ſtrength, and makerth execution the means to a 
Concluſion, is very terrible even to the better par- 
ty, full of hazard, and of little certainty. For it 
were a miracle of Forrune never heard of yer, ſo 
to carry a Battel upon what advantage or means 


'ſoever, that the victor Army ſhould buy 1o great a 


Forrune without bloodſhed or lofs of Men; and 
erect a Trophy ro Honour at the ſole coſt of the 
—n——_—_ without loſs or expence of his own trea- 
ure. | 

And for theuncertainty in a Bartel, who know- 
eth not what infinite chances and changes may 
happen in every ſmall Moment of time, to turn the 
fortune of the day to this or that Parry, and make 
both fides unconſtant in their affections, by pre- 
ſenting them interchangeably with hope and tear, 
joy and ſorrow? And therefore Ce/ar thought ir 
not beſt to tempt the way wardneſs of Fortune, when 
by other means he might obrain his defires. 

This, I Jay, is chiefly ro be embraced, if our 
means will afford us that happineſs : But howſoe- 
ver I hold it wiſdom fo to entertain this courſe of 
Victory, that we omit not the chiefeſt helps of fur- 
therance when it cometh ro blows ; but to think 
of this Conqueſt by Art and Wir, as neceflary if our 
means will ſerve us to compals it; and of the orher, 
as neceſſary whether we will or no : For the Hiſto- 
ry makerh it plain, that when Brutus found himſelf 
deſtirute of means to undertake that courſe of Vi- 
Ctory which proceederth from providence and di- 
ſcreer carriage, he then betook himlclf neceſſarily 


free himſelf from thoſe diſadvantages into which 
the Gauls had brought him. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


T Obſerve further out of this place, that whar 
I courſe ſoever be taken, a diſcreet Leader will 
not eaſily forego an advantage without great af- 
ſurance of a berrer fortune, nor change the certain- 
ty of a benefit upon probabilities of other hopes, 
until it have paid him the intereſt of his expectari- 
on, and wrought that effect which ir promiled to 
perform. For ſo he might forego his Fortune, by 
preſuming roo much upon the fayour of future 
Chances, which are often ſeen to croſs our pur- 
poſes, rather than to further the way which is 
taken. 


The Fourth OBSERVATION. 


rther I obſerve this double Battel ro be an- 
ſwerable ro the ſmall number of the Roman 
Forces: For their uſual manner was ro make a tri- 
ple Barrel, rhar the firſt might have a ſecond and a 
third help ; but where their number would nor af- 
ford that commodiry, they then made rwo Bartels, 
that there might be the ſuccour of a ſecond ſupply. 
Bur they never fought with one fingle Bartel, for 
ought that may be gathered by their Hiſtories. 


The Fifth OBSERVATION. 


He laſt thin 

where Craſſus beſtowed the Auxiliary Forces, 
in the diſpoſition of his Troops 
here ſaid ro be in Mediam Aciem ; for as their Ar- 
mies were divided into three Barrels, ſo every Bat- 
rel was divided into three parts, the rwo Wings and 
the body, wherein theſe Auxiliary Forces were in 
this ſervice beſtowed : Of theſe he afterward {aith, 
that inaſmuch as he durſt not put any confidence in 
them, he commanded them to ſerve the Romans in 
time of Bartel with Stones and Weapons, and to 
carry Earth and Turf to the Mount. The reafon 
why ſuſpected Troops are _— in the body, ra- 
ther than in either of the Wings, is, for that the 
Barrel hath not ſuch ſcope to fling our, or take ad- 
vantage of place to do miſchief, as the Wings 
have : For whereſoever there have been ſer Bar- 
rels fought, the ſtrength of their Army conſiſted al- 
ways in the Wings, as the rwo principal inftru- 
ments of the Batrel ; and as long as theſe ſtood 
ſound, the Victory went always certain on that 
part ; for the Wings both kept the Enemy from 
encompatiing about rhe body of their Army, and 
had the advantage alſo of charging upon the open 
fide of their adverſary. 

At the Bartel of Canne, Hannibal put the weak- 
eſt of his Forces in the Bartel, and —_—— them 
towards the Enemy left the rwo Wings behind : 
90 that when the Enemy came ro charge upon the 
Barrel, they eafily beat them back, and as they fol- 
lowed the retreat fell in berween the rwo Wings, 
whercin the ſtrength of the Army conſiſted ; and 
being by them encompaſſed on each fide, were 
defeated and overthrown. And thus we ſee the 
advantage which a General hath when his rwo 
Wings ſtand firm, although the Bartel ſkrink in the 
Encounter. Hannibal in the Bartel he had with 
_ in Africk,, placed the Strangers in the front 
and in the rere ; according peradventure as he 
found their number, and the uſe of their Arms : 
Which are circumſtances - ro be conſidered in 
this caſe, and depend rather upon the judgment ofa 
General, than ot any preſcription that can be given 
in this matter. CHAP. 
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» CHAP. AL 


Craſſus taketh the Camp of the Gauls : And with 
their overthrow endeth that War. 


Raſſus underſtanding their drift, and finding 
his Men chearful and willing to fight, the 
whole Army crying out that they ſhould ſtay 
no longer, but immediately ſet upon the Ene- 

mies in their Camp, encouraged his Soldiers, and to 
the contentment of all Men went direfly to the place 
where they were lodged: And as ſome began to fill up 
the ditch, and others with caſting Weapons to beat 
the Gauls from the rampier, he commanded the Au- 
xiliary Forces, of whom he had no great aſſurance, to 
bring Stones and Weapons to the Soldiers that fought, 
and to carry Earth and Turf to the Mount, that ſo 
they might make a ſhew of fighting. And on the & 
ther ſide, as the Enemy began valiantly to make reſi- 
ſtance, and to caſt their Weapons from the higher ground 
ro the great hurt of the Roman Soldier ; the Horſe 
men in the mean time riding about the Camp of the 
Gauls, brought word to Craflus, that the rampier at 
the Decumane Port was not fortified with ſuch dili- 
gence as they found it in other places, but would admit 
an eaſie entrance. Craſſus dealt earneſtly with the 
Commanders of the Horſe to encourage their Men 
with great Promiſes and Rewards, and inſtrutted 
them what he would have done. They, according to 
their Inſtrutions, took four Cohorts that were left 
in the Camp freſh and no way tired, and carrying 
them a further way about, that they might not be 
diſcovered by the Enemy, while all Mens Eyes and 
Minds were intent upon the fight, they ſpeedily came 
to the place of the Fertifications which the Horſemen 
had found to be weak; which being eaſily broken 
down, they had entered the Camp before the Enemy 
either ſaw them or could tell what was done. And 
then a great clamour and ſhout being heard about that 
place, the Roman Law renewing their force, as it 
falleth out always in hope of Vittory, yg. to charge 
them afreſh with great Fury. The Gauls being 
circumvented on each ſide, and deſpairing of their 
Safety, caſting themſelves over the rampier, ſought by 
flight to eſcape the —_ But foraſmuch as the 
Country was open and champain, the Horſemen pur- 
fued them with that execution, that of fifty thouſand 
which came out of Aquitain and Spain, there ſcarce 
remained the fourth part. 

Upon the News of this Fight the moſt part of the 
Aquitani yielded to Calar, and of their own accord 
= him Hoſtages : Amongſt theſe were the Tarbelli, 

gerriones, Preciani, Vocates, Taruſares, Eluſa- 
tes, Garites, Auſci, Garumni, Sibutzates, and 
Cocaſares. Only ſome few that lived farther off, 
truſting to the comin on of the Winter, held off and 
did not ſubmit themſelves. 


OBSERVATION. 


þRon this place Brancatio taketh occaſion to 
diſpure how an Enemy that is ſtrongly en- 
camped, and for ſome advantage will not remove, 
may be diſlodged whether he will or no. A point 
of great conlequence in matter of War, and 
therefore deſerveth due conſideration. Concern- 
ing which he layeth this down for a Maxim, 
that all Forts and Strong-Holds are taken by the 
Foot ; and that Camps and Lodgings are taken by 
the Head. By which is meant, that he who pur- 
poſerh to win a Fortreſs well manned and pro- 
vided, muſt firſt ger the Foot, and rake hold ot the 
Ditch ; and then ſeize himſelf upon the rampier, 
and (o get the place : For he faith that Mounts and 


NTARITES. 


cminent elevations are of little uſe againſt Fortreſ- 
les or Sconces, unleſs they over-top them ; which 
may be eaſily prevented, by raiſing the parapet of 
the Fortreſs in front, and the Curtain in Flank, ac- 
cording as the Enemy hall carry his Mounts-alott ; 
and fo they ſhall never come to over-top the holds. 
Bur all Camps and Lodgings are raken, by the 
the head ; that is, by Mounts and Elevations. 
which by the advantage of their height command 
the champain : For he holdeth it impoflible to raiſe 
a Mount within the Camp in fo ſhort a time, rocon- 
reſt char which the Enemy ſhall make withour. 
This Foundation being laid, he proceedeth to 

diſcover a way how to raiſe a Mount, in deſpite of 
the Enemy, which ſhall diſlodge them by force of 
Artillery, or murther them all within their Tren- 
ches. And this he raketh from Ceſar at the Siege £5. de Bel 
of Gergobia. The ſubſtance of the matter conſt- Gare. 
ſteth in a double Ditch, running like unto the line 
which the Geometricians call Helicall. By this 
double Ditch he maketh his approach to any place 
of moſt advantage, where he may in a night raiſe 
a Mount high enough for the ordinance to play up- 
on any quarter of the Camp. The cenſure of this 
practice I referr to our judicious Soldiers, who 
may, if it pleaſe them, take a betrer view of the 

articularities of this Stratagem in Brancatio him- 
telf. Thus much I dare affirm in the behalf of 
theſe works, that they were of high eſteem amongſt 
the Romans, whom daily experience and exigents 
of hazard had taught ro find out the readieft means 
both for ſecurity and Victory. And if our Soldi- 
ers could be brought to rafte the commodity of 
theſe works, either by perſwafion or impulſfion, it 
were the beſt part of their warlike Practices: Bur 
our Men had rather fly upon deſperare adventures, 
and ſeek Victory in the jaws of Death, than ro 
clear all hazard with pains and diligence. 


CHAP. XIL 


C.eſar undertaketh the War with the Menapii and 
Morini. 


T the ſame time alſo, although the Summer Cafac. 
was almoſt at an end, yet foraſmuch as all 
A Gallia was in peace, and the * Morini « ,,,.c 
only with the * Menapit hood out in Arms, , a 
and had never either ſent Embaſſador, or otherwiſe gan. 
treated of Peace ; Czſar thinking that War might 
quickly be ended, led his Army into their Coun« 
try. At his coming he found them to carry their 
Wars far otherwiſe than the reſt of the Gauls had 
dene ; for underſtanding that the greateſt Nations 
of Gallia, which had waged Barre? | with the Ro- 
mans; were. beaten and overthrown ; and having 
whole Continents of Woods and Boggs in their Ter- 
ritories, they conveyed both themſelves and their 
goods into thoſe quarters. Cxlar coming to the be« 
ginning of the Woods, began to fortifie hxs Camp, ' not 
diſcovering any Enemy near about him'; but as his 
Men were diſperſed in their charges, they ſuddenly ſal- 
lied out of the Woods, and aſſaulzed the Romans ; but 
being ſpeedily driven in again, with the loſs of many 
of them, as the Romans followed them far inta the 
Woods, they bad ſome few of their Men flain. 
The time that remained Cxfar reſolved to Jpend 
in cutting down the Weeds : And leſt the Soldiers 
might be taken unawares while they were buſied 
in that Work, he cauſed them to place all the 
Trees which they cut down on either fide of the Ar 
my, that they might ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden 
aſſaults, A great quantity of ground was thus rid 
within a few days, ſo that their Goods and Cattel 
PAs \ 


was taken by the Romans: But they themſelves 
were fled into thicker Woods. At which time there 
hap ened ſuch a continual Rain, as forced them to 
leave off the Work; and the Soldiers could no _ 
endure to lie in Tents of Skins : And therefore Czlar, 
after he had w:ſted and ſpoiled their Country, burned 
their Towns and their Houſes, carried back his Ar- 
my, and placed them among#t the Aulerci, Lexovii, 
and in other Cities to Winter in, which were ſub- 
dued in the late Wars. 


OBSERVATION. 


| hp Iriſh Rebels having the like commodity 
of Woods and Bogs, do entertain the like 
courſe of War as the Morin; did with Ceſar. 
The means which he uſed ro diſappoint them of 
that practice was, to cut down the Woods ; which 
if it be thought monſtrous in this Age, or ridicu- 
lous ro our Men of War, let them conſider that 
the Roman Diſcipline wrought greater cffects of 
Valour, than can be made credible by the uſe of 
theſe Times. For beſides their exquiſite Diſcipline, 
which of it ſelf was able ro frame Parterns of 
uncxampled Magnanimiry, their Induſtry was ad- 
mirable in the execution thereof, and carried ir 
with ſuch unceſſant Travel, that the Soldiers 
thought it great happineſs when they came to 
wage Battel with the Enemy ; and could have 
means to quit their continual Travel with the 
hazard of their Lives. 

Neither let it ſeem ſtrange thar the Romans un- 
dertook to cut down the Woods; bur rather let 
us admire their facility in ſo difficult a Task : For 
as the Hiſtory witneſſeth, Mugno ſpacio paucis 
diebus confeto, incredibili celeritate, a great — 
tiry of Ground was rid in a few days, with in- 
credible ſpeed. And after the Woods were cut 
down, they took more pains in placing ir on each 
fide of the Legions to hinder any ſuddain Affaulr, 
than they did in cutting it down : Which deſer- 
veth as great admiration as the former parr. 
There is another place in the Sixth Book of theſe 
Commentaries, which exprefſeth more parricular- 
ly the nature of ſuch Wars, and may ſerve to ac- 
quaint us with that which Ceſar did in theſe diffi- 


culrics. 


Obſervations npon Cx$an's 


The Eburenes, or the Men of Liege, had the 
like commodity of Woods and Boggs, and made 
uſe of them- in the War they had with Ceſar. 
The marter, ſaith he, required great diligence, 
not ſo much in regard of the peril of the whole 
Army ( for there could no danger come from an 
Enemy that was frighted and diſperſed ) as the 
ſafery of every particular Soldier, which in parr 
did pertain ro the welfare of the whole Army. 
For the defire of a Boory carried many of the 
Soldiers far from the Body of the Army ; and 
the Woods being full of unknown and ſecret Paſ- 
ſages, would not ſuffer them ro go either thick ro- 
ether, or cloſe Embartrelled. If he defired ro 
| —_ the War ended, and the Race of thoſe 
Wicked Men to be rooted out, he muſt of force 
make many {mall Companies, and divide his Men 
into many Bodies : Bur if he would have the 
Maniples to keep ar their Enfigns, as the diſci- 
pline and cuſtom- of the Roman Army required, 
then the place was a ſhelter and defence ro the 
Enemy. Neither did they want Courage to lay 
Ambuſhments, and to circumvent ſuch as they 
found alone ſtraggling from their Companies. In 
theſe difficulties there was as much done as dili- 
gence could do, providing rather ro be wanting 
in the offenſive part-( although all Mens Minds 
were ſet on Fire with Revenge) than ro hurt the 
Enemy with the loſs of the Reman Soldier. 
Ceſar ſent Meſſengers to the bordering States, ro 
come our and Sack the Eburones, and they ſhould 
have all the Prey for their Labour : That the 
Life of the Gau/s, rather than his Legionary Sol- 
diers, might be hazarded in thoſe Woods ; as 
alſo that with ſo great a multitude, both the 
Race and Name of that People might be quite 
extinguiſhed. 

There are many particulars in this Relation 
which concern the true motion of the Iriſh Wars, 
which may be better obſerved by ſuch as know 
thoſe Wars by experience, than by my ſelf that 
underſtand them only by Relation : And there- 
fore ro prevent ſuch Exceptions as my Rule ſhall 
make of the Parallel in theſe rwo caſes, I will 
leave it ro be done by themſelves. And thus 
ended the Third Commentary. 
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place, we will obſerve the advantage of 

retrenching of Camps, which ſerve to 
bridle whole Countries, as Citadels do Cities : 
The Romans having thereby only maintain'd ſo 
many Conquer'd Nations under their Obedience. 
For -the Armies that are Quarterd in divers 
Towns, may eaſily, thus ſeparated, be defeated 
in the whole, or in part by a Conſpiracy : Be- 
fides, the delights of Cities corrupt Military Di- 
{cipline, and daſtardizes the moſt generous Cou- 
rages: And when there are more Fortreſſes than 


T ended this War, in which, in the firſt 


can well be kepr, they muſt be diſmantled, ro the 
end that nothing may be able ro refift the Army, 
which being always kept entire oppoſes the re- 


newing of Conſpiracies ; it being moſt certain, 
That the beſt way, not only to prevent the Re- 
volt of Conquer'd Provinces, bur alſo to preſerve 
ones own Country, againſt a Potent Enemy ( pro- 
vided care be taken not to want Proviſions ) 1s to 
make ſtrong Retrrenchments : For thoſe who put 
themſelves abſolurely- upon the Defenſive, ſhut- 
ting themſelves up in Garriſons, muſt of necefliry 
( unleſs they are relicv'd) periſh at laſt : By reaſon 
that the Country being deftroy'd for the ſpace of 
wo or three Years, the Cities muſt be famiſt''d 
of courſe, and C—_ will ſurrender, find- 
ing that you are no longer in a Condition to de- 
fend them : Chufing to ſubmit ro the Enemy, 
rather than ro pcriſh with you, 

Secondly, 
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S:condly, We will confider how much Craſſus 
was put to it, when he had to do with Captains 
thar had ſerv'd under Sertorius, and who, accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of the Remans made uſe of the 
advantage of Places, ro Fortifie their Camps, and 
to cut off Proviſions from their Enemies, for by 
this manner of making War, they reduc'd the ſaid 
Craſſus to ſuch Straits, that he was forc'd to Ar- 
tack them within their Camp, and altho' he forc'd 
them, either becauſe his Soldiers, were better, or 
becauſe he found out ſome defect in their Camp, 
it is moſt certain, that he undertook it more out 
of Deſpair than Reaſon, and only when he was 
reduc'd to the neceſſity of Starving. 

We will alſo obſerve, That nothing ſurpriz'd 
Ceſar during all this War, whether he was At- 
rack'd in the open Field, or in his Camp, or Sur- 

riz.d, or whether his Enemies retird into inac- 
ceflible Places ; he having all along purlu'd his 
Enemies every where, without omurring the leaft 
point of Military Diſcipline. For tho' our Enc- 
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mies behave themſelves ſomerimes as if they were 
afraid, the berrer to ſurpriſe us, we muſt never 
deſpiſe them, fince our Trade is ſuch that Faults 
are irreparable, and that in one hours time we 
may loſe the Reputation we have acquir'd in 
Forry Years. 

To end this Diſcourſe, I will add, That the 
Cruelry Ceſar praftis'd on thoſe of Vannes, 
ought not m the leaſt ro reflect on the Clemency 
he has ſhewn during the whole courie of his Life, 
bur thar we ought ro believe, that he forc'd his 
natural Inclination in that ſevere Action, to cha- 
ſtiſe the violation of the Law of Nations, which 
they were guilty of, in detaining thoſe as Priſo- 
ners who went ro Trade with them as Friends : 
as alſo to ſtrike a Terror into thoſe People who 
were ſo much inclin'd ro Revolt, by uſing them 
with great mildneſs, when they kept withia the 
bounds of their Alliance, and with great rigour 
when they broke it. 


The 
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The Argument, 


HE QUſpetes and Tenchtheri are driven to ſeek new Seats in Gal/ia ; 

| they drive the Menapii out of their Territories : But in the end are 
Overthrown by Ceſar. That War being ended, he maketh a Bridge upon 
the Rhine, and carrieth his Army over into Germany, He taketh Revenge 
upon the Sicambri ; and giveth liberty to the Ubii - Returneth into Gal/ra, 
and carrieth his Army over into Britain ; with the occurrences of that 


War. 


CHAP. I 


t mul- 
titudes of People over the Rhine into Galia. 
The nature of the Suevs. 


Carlar, HE Winter following, Pompey and 
, Craſſus being Conſuls, the Ufipetes and 


Tenchtheri, :wo German Nations, paſſed 

over the Rhine with great multitudes of 
People, not far from the place Hou it falleth into 
the Sea. The reaſon of their moving was, the ill en- 
treaty which for many Tears together they had re- 
ceived of the Suevi, the greateſt and warlikeſt Na- 
tion among#t the Germans. For theſe Suevi had 
one hundred Cantons or Shires, which yearly fur- 
niſhed their Wars with a Thouſand Men 4 piece ; 
and kept a: many at home to maintain both themſelves 
and their Armies abroad :' And theſe the Tear fol- 
lowing were in Arms, and the other ſtayed at home 
and performed the like Duty ; and ſo by this means 
they all continued their Experience both of Tillage 
and matter of War. No Man had any ground pro- 
per to himſelf, neither might they abide longer than 
a Near in one place. They led chiefly upon Cattel 
and Milk, and uſed much Hunting ; which was the 
cauſe (what through the —_ of their Diet, their 
continual exerciſe and liberty of Life, being never 
brought up to any Calling, or tied to any Diſ.ipline, 
nor urged to any thing againft their Diſpoſition ) 
that they were ſtrong, and of a large Stature : And 
they had uſed themſelves ſo to it, that they never 
cared for any Cloathing in the coldeſt place they came 
in, more than Shins and Hides, which covered but 
part of their Body, the reſt being Naked : And they 
waſh their Bodies uſually in the Rivers. They have 
Merchants that frequent their Ports, not ſo much 
to brins them any Commodities from abroad, as to 
buy the Prey and Spoil they take in War. And 
whereas the Gauls take much delight in Oxen and 
other Beaſts, and flick not to give any Price for 
them, the GermanScare not for the bringing of them 
amongit them, but rather -uſe their own miſhapen 
uzly Cattel, which, by daily inuring they bring to 


perform any Service. Their Horſemen oftentimes, 
in time of Battel, forſook their Horſe, and fought 
on Foot ; their Horſes being taught to ſtand ftill in 
one place, that when they would they might return 
unto them. Neither was there any thing accounted 
more baſe or nſeleſs in the courſe of their Life, than 
to uſe Furniture for Horſe; : And therefore they 
would adventure to Charge upon great Troops of Horſe 
that uſed Equipage, with a few of their own Qua- 
lity. They admitted no Wine to be brought in unto 
them, leaſt it might effeminate their Warlike In= 
clination, or make them unapt for Labour. The 
reateſt Honour in their Opinion was, to have their 
dering Territories lie waſte and d:ſolate : For fo 
it would be thought that many States together could 
not refit their Conquering Valour : And it was re- 
ported, That the Country lay waſte from the Suevi 
one way, fix hundred Miles together. 


OBSERVATION. 


BY this practice of the Suev; it appeareth, how 
little a naked reſolution of Valour availeth, 
when it wanrteth rhe ornaments of Moral Carri- 
age and Civil Diſcretion, ro make uſe of rhar 

reatne(ls which Proweſs hath obtained : For 
notwirhſtanding that they were a Nation both 
Warlike, and of good Ability, they were fo vainly 
carried on with a conceit of Manhood, that it 
tended to no other end than to maintain Barba=- 
riſm at home, - and Delolation abroad ; whereas 
true Valour is always ſubordinate to the preſerva= 
tion of Commonweals, and is as the defenſive 
Arms of Civil Society. Which I have the rather 
norced, inalmuch as it reſembleth an Humour thar 
aboundeth 1n this Age, eſpecially in the particular 
behaviour of our young Gallants ; whoſe naked 
Valour revealing ir felt only in the Lye and in 
the Stabb, for want of other afliſtant Veriues ro 
remper the heat of fo brittle a Meral, leaderh 
them intro ſuch inconveniences and ditordered 
Actions, that ir changeth the Nature thereot into 
giddy-headed Ratkneſs ; and in lieu of Vertues 
Guerdon, is repaired with dcritzun, 
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Obſervations 


CHAP. IL 


The Motives inducing the T/ipetes to come over 
the Rhine into Gallia. 

Ext unto theſe Suevi inhabited the Ubii, 

4 very le and potent State : and 

through their entercourſe and traffick with 
Merchants, being ſeaſoned alſo with the 
manners of the Gauls their Neighbours, ſomewhat 
more civil than the reſt of the Germans. With 
theſe the Suevi had often waged Battel : and albeit 
they could not expel! them out of their Conntry, for= 
aſmuch as their State was very greas and populous ; 
yet by continual incurſions they brought them under, 
and much weakened their State. In the ſame caſe 
were the Ulſipetes and Tenchtheri before menti- 
oned : for having made head againſt the Suevi 
for many years together, they were conſtrained in 
the end to forſake their poſſeſſions, and wandering 
the ſpace of three years through the Continent of 


> —_ Germany, at laſt they arrived where the * Menapii 


inhabited the banks on either ſide the Rever Rhine : 
who beins terrified with the arrival of ſuch a mul- 
titude, forſook all their dwellings beyond the River, 
and planted themſelves on this ſide of the Water, to 
binder the Germans from further paſſage. 

The Uliperes with their aſſociates having tricd 
all means, and not finding themſelves able to paſs 
over by force for want of Boats, nor by ſtealth, by 
reaſon of the diligent Watch of the Menapii, fain- 
ed a rrireat to their old habitation : and after 
three days journey, their Horſemen in one night 
ſpeedily returned again, and ſlew the Menapii both 
unguarded and unprovided. For they upon the de- 
parture of the Germans, feared not to return over 
the River into their Towns and Houſes. Theſe being 
flain and their Shipping taken , they got over the 
River before the reſt of the Menapii had any notice 
of their coming : by which means they eaſily diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed them of their dwelling places, and lived that 
Winter upom the proviſion they found there. 

Czſar underſtanding of theſe things, and fear- 
ing the weakneſs of the Gauls, inaſmuch as they 
are ſudden and quick in their reſolntions, and withal 
defirous rf novelty , he durſt mo way truſt their 
unconſtancy : for it was their prattice and cuſtom 
to ſtay Travellers and Paſſengers, and enquire of 
them what they either heard or knew concerning 
any tljuwr that had happened ; and the common 
Peoply would flock about Merchants in Fairs and 
Ma#ketr. and learn of them whence they came, and 
what News they brought from thence : and by theſe 
rumours and heavſays they direed the main conrſe 
of their attions ; whereof they could not but ſoon 
repent themſelves, being grounded upon ſuch weak 
intellizence as was uſually coined to pleaſe the 
multitude, Which cuſtom being known, Czſar to 
prevent a greater Wir, haſted to his Army ſooner 
than he was wont to do. 


OBSERVATION. 


Uch as have ſpent their time in the contempla- 
tion of Narure, and have made diligent ſearch 

of rhe remperature and quality of Climates and 
Nations, have all with one conſent made Choler 
the Regent of the French complexion ; diſtinguiſh- 
ing the People with ſuch attributes as the ſaid hu- 
mour uſually breederh. Neither have theſe Con- 
ditions which C.zſar ſo long apo obſerved in the 
ancient Gauls, any diſreſemblance from that which 
the Learned of this Age have delivered concerning 
the Nature of the ſaid Inhabitanrs ; bur thar ir- 
reſolute conſtitution, which breeds ſuch novelties 
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and contrarieties of actions, continueth the ſame 
unto theſe times in the Inhabirants of thar Coun 
try, norwi ing the- alrerarron of -Cnftoms 
and People, or what elſe ſo long a time hath 
changed : which argueth the unreſiſtable Power of 
Celeſtial influence , eſtabliſhing an uniformiry of 
Nature, according as the Sear of the place lieth 
capable of their rful aſpe&. 

e reaſon of the diverſity in the remperature 
of Nations which are differenced by North and 
South, is not without apparent cauſe attribured ro 
their nearneſs or diſtance from the courſe of the 
Sun, which diſtinguiſheth by heat and cold the 
Northern and Southern Climates of the Earth, 
and ſeparateth the Inhabirants thereof by the do- 
minion of their active qualities. Bur the reaſon 
why rwwo Nations which are both in the ſame 
Climate, and under the ſame parallel, receiving 
the vertue of the Celeſtial ies by the ſame 
downfal and rebound of their Beams, being dif- 
ferenced only by Eaſt and Weſt, are ſo much dif- 
united in Nature, andſo unlike in diſpoſition, is 
not ſo apparent : whether it be, as ſome have 
imagined, foraſmuch as the all-inclofing Sphear, 
which remaineth quiet and immoveable above the 
circuit of the firſt Motor, hath his parts diverſly 
diſtinguiſhed with variery of properties, which by 
continual reference and murual aſpect are imprint- 
ed in the correſpondent quarters of the Earth, 
and ſo keep a perpetual reſidency of one and 
the ſame quality in one and the ſame place, and 
make alſo the variety of faſhions in ſuch parts as 
otherwiſe are equal favourites of the Heavens 
Majeſty, by receiving an equal meaſure of lighr, 
heat and vertue ; or whether the ſaid quarters of 
the Earth are in themſelves diverſly noted with 
ſeveral qualities, which appropriate the ſelfſame 
influence to their particular nature, and fo alter ir 
into many faſhions ; or whether there be ſome other 
unknown cauſe, I will leave every Man to farisfie 
himſelf with that which ſeemeth moſt probable 
unto him, and proceed to the diſcovery of this 
cholerick paſſion. Wherein I will endeavour to 
ſhew how impatiency, ſudden reſolution, and de- 
fire of novelty, are natural adjuncts of this humour, 
And if Ceſar made uſe of this Philoſophy in 
the managing of that War, ler ir not be thought 
impertinent to the knowledge of a General ro 
enter into the conſideration of this learning. 
Wherein firſt I muſt lay for a Maxim thar 
which long experience hath made authenrick, 
that the motions of the mind are either quick 
or flow, according as the complexion is tem- 
pered either with heat or cold : for as the phleg- 
matical humour is of a moiſt, cold and heavy na- 
rure, begerting weak and grols Spirits, and be» 
numbing the inſtruments with a liveleſs difabili- 
ry ; ſo 15 the motion of the internal faculties, pro- 
ceeding likewiſe after a low manner, mn 
to the quality of the inſtruments whereby it 
moveth : and therefore Men of this wateriſh cons 
ſtirurion are no way apt to receive an impreſſion, 
nor ro entertain any ſenſible apprehenſion, unleſs 
ir be beaten into them with often and (irong 
repetitions ; and then allo they proceed as flowly 
in diſcourſing of the conlequence, ard linger in 
the choice oY their reſolutions. On the contrary 
part, this flava bi/is, being of a hot picrcing na- 
rure, and reſembling the active verrue of the fire, 
doth ſo purify rhe inſtruments of ſenſe, and 
« ways wa the Spirits with the vwaciry of motion, 
that they take the firſt impreſſica as pertectly, as 
if it had been oftentimes preſented unto them with 
many ſtrong circumſtances. And thence 1t hap 
peneth, that inaſmuch as the Species 15 fo readily 
received , and poſlefſeth the apprehending taculr 
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with ſuch faciliry of entrance, that ir moveth the 
orher powers of rhe Soul with as great efficacy ar 
tie firit conception, as if it had been brought in 
with troops of probabilities, and ſtrengrhened 
with manifeſt arguments of undoubred truth. Ir 
followeth therefore (by reaſon of the ſubtile and 
fit diſpoſition of the inſtruments, which procecd- 
eth from hcar, the chietelt quality in choler) that 
the object is at the firſt moment {o ſtrongly ſetled 
in the firſt receiving faculty, that the other powers 
of the mind with as great ous manifeft their 
Offices concerning the apprehenſion, and deliver 
a Senrence anſwerable ro the ſtrength of the firſt 
conception : which maketh them ſo impatient of 
delay, and ſo ſuddenly ro alte: their former re- 
ſolutions, nor ſuffering the diſcourfive power to 
examine the ſubſtance thereof by conference of 
circumſtances, nor to give judgment according to 
the courſe of our intellectual Court. Ir behoverh 
therefore every Man in that unſteady diſpoſition, 
eſpecially in matter of moment, to be ſuſpicious of 
his own credulity, and not to give place to refolu- 


: tion, before his judgment be informed by diſcourſe 


of the ſtrength or weakneſs of the conceived 
opinion. 

But ro leave theſe ſpeculative meditations to 
Philoſophers of learned conceit ; foraſmuch as 
the right uſe of paſſions is cither true Wiſdom, or 
cometh nearcſt ro the ſame; I will only touch 
in a word what degree of choler beſt befirreth 
a Soldicr, or how it availcth or diſadvantageth in 
marter of War. And firſt ir cannot be denied, 
that there is almoſt no paſhon that doth more e- 
clipſe the light of reaſon, or ſooner corrupteth the 
finceriry of a good judgment, than this of anger 
which we now ſpeak of : Neither is there any 
motion thar more picaſerh ir ſelf in his own actions, 
or followeth them with greater hear in the ex- 
ecution. And if the truth chance to ſhew ir ſelf, 
and convince a falſe pretended cauſe as the au- 
thor of that paſſion, it oftentimes redoublerh the 
rage even againſt Truth and Innocency. Piſo 
condemned a Soldier for returning from foraging 
without his Companion, being perſuaded that he 
had flain him : bur ar the inſtant of the execution 
the other that was miffing returned, and with 
great joy of the whole Army they were carried 
to the General, thinking ro have much grarificd 
him with the manifeſtation of the truth : bur he 
through ſhame and deſpight, being yet in the 
rorrure of his wrath, redoubled his anger, and by 
a ſubrilry which his paſſion furniſhed him with- 
al, he made three culpable for that he found one 
innecent ; the firſt becauſe the ſentence of death 
was paſt againſt him, and was nor to be recalled 
without the breach of Law : the ſecond for that 
he was the cauſe of the death of his Companion : 
and thirdly the Executioner, for not obeying his 
commandment. 

Concerning matter of War, as it confiſteth of 
differenced parts, ſo hath Choler divers cftects. 
In caſe of diſcourſe and conſultation, when as the 

wers of the mind ought ro be clear of all vio- 
ent affections, it greatly darkeneth the under- 
ſtanding, and troubleth the ſinceriry of a good 
judgment, as Ceſar noted in his Specch ro the 
Senate concerning Catiline : and therefore a Com- 
taander muſt by all means endeavour to avoid 
cven the leaſt motions of fo hurrful a paſſion, and 
ſeaſon his affections with that gravity and con- 
ſtancy of ſpirit, thar no turbulent diſpoſition may 
either hinder his underſtanding, or withhold his 
Will from following that courſe, which reaſon 
appointerh as the belt means to a fortunate ſuc- 
cels ; always remembring thar all his aCtions are 
preienred upon a Stage, and paſs the cenſure of 
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many curious beho!.)crs, which applaud grave and 
parient motions, as :ic greateſt proof of rrue Wit- 
dom, and diſallow of pafſionate and head-ſtrong 
affection, as deroparing from the ſincere carriage of 
an action, how jutt {oever otherwiſe ir ſeemerh. 

Concerning execution and fury of Batrel, I rake 
Anger to be a neceffary inſtrument to fer Valout 
on foor, and to overwage the difficulrics of rerrour 
with a furious reſolution : for conſidering that the 
nobleſt actions of the mind ftand in need of the 
impulfions of pafſions, I rake Anger to be the fit- 
reſt means to advance the vahant carriage of a 
Barrel ; for as Fear is treacherous and unſafe, fo 
Anger is confident and of an unquenchable hear. 
And therefore a Commander ought by all means 
to ſuggeſt marter of anger againſt an Enemy, 
thar his Men may behold them with a wrathful 
regard, and thirſt after the day of Bartel, ro ſa- 
risfie their fury with the blood of their adverſa- 
ries. If any urge that ir hath been heretofore 
obſerved of the Gauls, that in the beginning of a 
Barrel they were more than Men, and in the later 
end they were leſs than Women ; and therefore 
a cholerick diſpoſition is not ſo fir for ſervice, as 
we ſcem ro make it: I anſwer, that there is a 
difference berwcen a diſpoſition ro choler, ſach 
as was obſerved in the Gauls, and the paſſion 
of Anger well kindled in the mind : for the firſt is 
ſubject tro alteration and contrariery of actions ; 
bur the other is furious, invincible, never faris- 
ficd but with revenge. And fo that of Arittotle 
is proved true, that Anger ſerveth oftentimes 
as a weapon to verrue : whereunmto ſome anſwer 
very plealantly , ſaying, it is a weapon of a 
ſtrange nature ; for we do manage other weapons, 
and this doth manage us ; our hand guideth not 
it, bur it guideth our hand ; ir poſſefleth us, and 
not we it, as it happened in the reign of Tiberius 
amon 
therefore a Commander ought to take great heed, 
whom he maketh the object of that Anger which 
kindleth in his Army. For as it is a paſſion of 
terrible execution, and therefore needeth ro be 
wiſely directed ; fo is it dangerous in regard of 
Obedicnce, which was the only rhing which Ceſar 
required in his Soldiers. 

Bur to leave this haſty marrer, and fall nearer 
that which we ſeek after, I may nor omit the 
Prognoſtication which C.e/ar made of the con- 
ſequence of this accident, by the narural difpoſiri- 
on of the People ; the event whereof proved the 
truth of his Predictions: which ſhewerth what 
advantage a learned General that hath been 
ſomewhat inſtructed in the School of Narure, 
hath gained of him whom only Experience hath 
taught the active rudiments of the War, and think- 
cth of no further Leflon in thar Arr, than thar 
which the Office of a Serjeant or Lancepreſado 
containeth. 


CHAP. I. 


C.cſar cometh ro his Army , marcheth rowards 
the Germans, and by the way rreaterh of Con- 
ditions of Peace. 


Eiſar beins come to his Army, found that 
to have happened which he before ſuſpe&=- 
ed: for ſome of the States of Gallia had 
ſent Meſſengers unto the Germans, to 
leave the Banks of the Rhine, and to come further 
into the Continent , where they ſhould find ready 
whatſoever they deſired. Whereupon the Germans 
began to make further incurſions, and to waſte 
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and the Condruſi, who were under the proteion of 
the Treviri. The Princes of the Gauls being called 
together, Czſar thought it beſt to diſſemble what 
he had diſcovered concerning their revolt ; and con- 
firming their minds with_ an approbation of their 
Loyalty, he commanded certain Troops of Horſe to 
be levied, and reſolved to make War upon the 
Germans : and having made proviſion of Corn, he 
direfted his march towards them. From whom, as 
he was on the way within a few days journey of 
their Camp, he received this meſſage : The Ger- 
mans as they were not willing to make War up- 
on the Romans firſt, ſo they would not refuſe to 
make trial of their Manhood if they were juſtly 
provoked ; for their ancient cuſtom was to anſwer 
an Enemy by force, and not by treaty : yet thus 
much they would confeſs, that they came thither 
very unwillingly , being driven Ly violence out of 
their poſſeſſions. If the Roman People would ac- 
cept of their Friendſhip, and either give them 
Territories to inhabit, or ſuffer them to keep that 
which they had pot by the Law of Arms, they 
might prove pro itable Friends unto them. They 
only yielded to the Suevi, to whom the Gods in 
feats of Arms were inferiour ; any other Nation 
they would eaſily Conquer. 

To this Cxſar anſwered what he thought fit ; but 
the purport of his Speech was , That he could not 
make any League with them if they continued in 
Gallia : neither was it probable that they that could 
not keep their own, would get poſſeſſions out of other 
Mens hands : Gallia had no vacant place to entertain 
fo great a multitude : but if they would they might 
find a welcome amonoſt the * Ubii, whoſe agents 
were at that inſtant in his Camp, complainins of the 
injury of the Suevi, and defiring aid againſt them ; 
thus much he himſelf would intreat of the Ubi. 
The Meſſengers went back with theſe Mandates, 
prom:ſing within tree days to return again to Cxlar : 
in the mean time they deſired him not to bring his 
Army any nearer their Quarters. Wuich requeſt 
Czlar denied. For underſtanding that a few days 
before a preat part of their Cavalry were paſſed over 
the Mola to the Ambivariti, there to pillage and get 
proviſions, he ſuſpetted that this delay imported no- 
thing more than the return of their Horſemen. 

The River Moſa hath its riſe from the Mount 
Vogelus in the Dominions of the Lingones, and ha- 
ving run far, it receives the River *® Walis, which 
11 4 part of the Rhine : theſe two joyning, make 
the Iſland of the Batavi: fourſcore miles below 
which it falleth into the Sea. The Rhine ariſeth 
amonzſt the Lepontii, a People inhabiting the Alpes ; 
and after a tedious courſe through the Nantuartes, 
Helverii, Sequani, Mediomarrices, Triboci and 
Treviri, drawing near the Sea, it divides into ſeve- 
ral Branches, and ſo makgs many conſiderable Iſlands, 
meſt of which are inhabited by ſalvage and barba- 
rous People, ſome whereof live only upon Fiſh and the 
Ez9s of Birds : after this the River empties it ſelf 
at ſeveral Mouths into the Ocean. 

I1ien Caiar was come within twelve miles of 
their Camp, their Ambaſſadours returned, and meet- 
ing him on the way, entreated him earneſtly to march 
no further towards them. But being denied of their 
ſuit, they beſought him to ſend to thoſe Troops of 
Horſe which marched before the Army, that they 
ſhould not fight nor make any heſtile Encounter ; 
and that he would give them leave to ſend Meſſen- 
gers tg the Ubii : of whoſe entertainment they would 
mils accept, if the Princes and Senate would 
ſwear faith and ſafe continuance unto their People : 


neither wguld they require more than three days to 
— buſineſs. Cxlar conceived this er;- 
greaty to 1mporg nothing elſe than the return of their 

abſent in pillage, whom they 
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expeted within three days ; anger gy" he pre 
miſed them to march but four miles further that 
day, to a convenient Watering-place, and bade that 
a conſiderable number of - them ſhould come thither 
to him next day, that he might know what they 
deſired : in the mean time he ſent to the Comman- 
ders of the Horſe that were before, not to provoke 
the Enemy to fight ; and if they were ſet upon, 
to ſuſtain the . wo until he came nearer with 
the Army. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
þt; we may obſerve his difſembling of the 


practice of the Gauls with the Germans ; and 
the encouragement which he gave them in a faith- 
ful and loyal affection ro the People of Rome, 
when he himſelf knew they had ſtarted from thar 
dury which both their honour and a good reſpect 
of their Friends required : for he well underſtood 
thar his preſence did take away all ſcruple of any 
further motion in that kind ; and therefore ro 
have objected unto them their errours, had not 
been to heal, bur to diſcover their Wound. Only 
he rook the way to cut off their hopes of any pra- 
Ctices which they might attempt againſt the Ro- 
man People ; and held them in the mean time 1n 
the appearance of faithful Friends, that rhey mighr 
not be diſcouraged by the detection of their revolt. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


CEondly , upon this reſolution that there was 
I no League to be made with the Germans-if they 
continucd on this fide the Rhine, we may obſerve 
how he entertained a treaty of Peace, with ſuch 
conſents and denials, as might manifeſt his readi- 
nels ro further what he made ſhew of, and nor 
weaken the means of his beft advantage. For 
as he was content they ſhould rake a quiet fare- 
well of Galia, and plant themſelves in < poſſefii- 
ons of the Ubii; fo was he loath to yield to 
any condition which might diſadvantage his for- 
cible conſtraint, or weaken his command, if per- 
ſuaſion failed : for he well knew that powerful 
means to effect thar which he required., would 
further the courſe of a peaceable concluſion , and 
carry more authority in a Parlee, than any other 
motive how reaſonable ſoever. 


Moreover we may obſerve how careful he was Vincitur kaud 
not to impoſe upon the Germans a neceflity of fight- rg 


heftem. 


ing; but opened a paſſage (by propounding unto 
them the Afociation of the Vbiz) by which they 
might avoid the hazard of Barrel. Which thing 
was always obſerved by Commanders of ancienr 
times, who diligently ſearching into the nature of 
things, found that neither of thote noble inſtruments 
whereby Man worketh ſuch wonders (I mean the 
Hand and the Tongue) had ever brought ſo man 
excellent works to that type of perfection, unleſs 
they had been forced thereunto by neceflity : and 
therefore we are wiſely ro handle the courſe of our 
actions, leſt while we ſtand roo ſtrict upon a violent 
guard, we give occaſion ro the Enemy, by the way 
of Antiperiſtaſis, to redouble his ſtrength, and (o 
furniſh him with that powerful engine, which Ferius 
Meſcius calleth ultimum and maximum telum, the 
laſt and greateſt Weapon ; the force whereof ſhall 
better appear by thele Examples. 

Some tew of the Samnites, contrary to the Ar- 
ticles of Peace berween them and the Romans, 
having made incurlions into the Territories of the 
Roman Contederates, the Senate of that State ſent 
to Rome to excuſe the Fact, and ro make offer of 
latisfaction. Bur being rejected, Claudins Pon- 
tins General of their HR in an excellent O- 
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ration which he miade, ſhewed how the Rom11s 
would, nor hearken ro peace, bur choſe rather ro 
be revenged by War ; and therefore neceflity con- 
ſtraiffed them ro put on Arms : Fuſtum eſt Bellum 
(ſatth' he) quibus neceſſarium ; & pia Arma quibus 
nulls niſi in Armis ſprs eft, Thar War is Juſt 
which is neceſſary ; and it is piety in thoſe Men 
ro take up Arms, who have no hope bur in taking 
up Arms. The ifſue thereof was, that the Sam- 
nites entrapped the Romans in a place of advantage, 
{o that they were forced upon diſhonourable terms 
ro fave their lives, as it 1s at large in the ninth 
Book of Livy. 

Caius Manlius conducting the Roman Legions 
againſt the Veiz, part of the Veian Army had en- 
rred the Roman Camp ; which Manlius perceiving, 
he haſted with a Band of Men to keep the breach, 
and ro ſhur in the Veii : Which they no ſooner 
perceived, but they fought with that rage and fury 
that they ſlew Man/ins ; and had overthrown the 
whole Camp, had not a Tribune opened them a 
paſſage by which they fled away. 

In like manner Camillus, the wiſeſt of the Roman 
Caprains, being entered into the Ciry of the Vezz, 
that he might rake it with greater facility, and diſ- 
arm the Enemy of that terrible Weapon of necc(- 
firy, he cauſed it to be prgclaimed, that no Vetan 
ſhould be hurr that was foſhd unarmed. Where- 
upon every Man caſt away his Weapon, and ſo 
the Town was taken without bloodſhed. 

Ler a Soldier therefore take ſuch hold of occa- 
ſions and opportunities as are offered unto him, 
thar in time of Batrel he may ſeem to caſt necefliry 
upon his own cauſe, and retain it in his pay : Con- 
fidering how the power thereof altererth the works 
of Narure, and changeth their effects into contrary 
operations ; being never ſubject ro any ordinance 
or law, and yet making that lawful which pro- 
ceedeth from ir. 


_ 


CHAP. IV. 

The Germans, contraty to theit own requeſt made 
to Ceſar, ſet upon rhe Roman Horlemen, and 
overthrow them. 


Orwithſtanding the Germans requeſt con- 
cerning the truce, aſſoon as they ſaw the 
Roman Horſemen, which were in number 
five thouſand ( whereas the Germans 
had not above eight hundred Horſe, thoſe that went 
over the Moſa to forage not being yet returned ) they 
charged upon the Romans not expetting any hoſtile 
Encounter, inaſmuch as their Embaſſadors were 
newly departed from Czlar, and had obtained that 
ary of truce : But being ſet upon, they made what 
reſiſtance they could. The Germans, according to 
their uſual cuſtom, forſook their Horſe, and fighting 
on foot ran our Horſes into the bellies, and overthrew 
m.my of our Men, fo that they eaſily put the Romans 
to flight ; who never looked back, tntil they came 
into the fight of the Levions. In that battel were 

lain 74 Roman Horſemen, and amonoſt the reſt 

Pilo an Aquitain, a valiant Man, and born of noble 
Parentage, whoſe Grandfather was the chief Ruler in 
his City, and called friend by the Roman Senate. 
This Pilo ſeeing his Brother compaſſed about by the 
Enemy, brake in upon them and reſcued him : But 
having his Horſe wounded under him in the A#tion, 
and being diſmounted, he fouzht floutly on foot till 


ſuch tims as the Enemy hemm'd him in, and gave 


him ſeveral Wounds ; then he fell down. Which his 
Brother feeing afar off ( for he had left the Battel ) 
Fe clapp 4 ſpurs to his Horſe, and ruſhing upon the 
th: throns to reſcus him, was there flain. 


COMMENTARIES. 


After this Battel Cxſar thought it not ſafe either 
to hearken to any conditions, or to receive any meſſage 
from them that by fraud and deceit had ſought for 
peace, and meant nothing bur War : And to at- 
tend any longer until their Horſemen returned, was but 
to pive them that advantage azainſt him eſpecially con- 
fidering the weakneſs of Te Gauls amongſt whom the 
Germans by this Battel had gained great reputation x 
and therefore he durſt not give them ſpace to think up- 
on it, 


OBSERVATION. 


= cunning of the Germans offereth occaſion 
to ſpeak ſomewhat concerning that main 
controverhe of policy, which is, whether the acti- 
ons of Princes and great Commanders are always 
to be attended with integrity and faithful accom- 
pliſhmenrt thereof. Wherein I will only ſer down 
ſuch Arguments and grounds of Reaſon, which 
vertue and moral honeſty on the one parr, ( for we 
will make it no queſtion to a Chriſtian Mind ) 
and the daily practice of States-Men on the other 
fide alledge ro make good their contrary afſertions. 
The great Politicians of the World, that com- 
mend Vertue in a ſhew, and not in efſence and be- 
ing, and ſtudy ro maintain their Srates only with 
humane Reaſon, not regarding the Authority of 
divine ordinance, fer this down as a Maxim in 
their Art; That he thar is ro negoriare a marrer, 
and meaneth ro bring ir ro an end ſuitable ro his 
contentment, mult in all reſpects be like qualified, 
borh in judgment and diſpoſition, as the party is 
with whom he dealeth : Otherwiſe he cannot be 
ſufficiently prepared ro hold himſelf ſtrong in the 
matrer which he underraketh. For a wreſtler thar 
comerh with mere ſtrength ro encounter another 
that hath both ftrergth and cunning, may blame 
his ſtrength that brought him thither, ro be caft 
by skill, and be laught at as an unworthy Cham- 
pion for ſerious ſports: In like manner in this uni- 
verſal confuſion of infideliry, wherein ſubtilry fly- 
eth at ſo high a pitch, he that thinkerh with fim- 
liciry of ſpirit ro wind through the Labyrinths of 
alſhood and avoid the ſnares of deceir, ſhall find 
himſelf roo weak for fo difficult a task, and beſhrew 
his honeſty, if he regard his commodity. For*ir 
is the courſe that every Man taketh which muſt 
bring us to the place to which every Man goeth : 
And he that oppoſerh himſelf againſt the current 
of the World, may ſtand alone in his own conceir, 
and never atrain that which the World ſeeketh af- 
ter. Foraſmuch therefore as craft and deceit are 
ſo general, it behoveth a Man of publick negoti- 
ations ro carry a Mind apt and diſpoſed ro theſe 
qualitics. This was ſignified by that which anci- 
ent Writers report of Achilles, who was ſent ro 
Chiron the Centaur, half a Man and halt a Beaſt, 
to be inſtructed in the rudiments of princely carria- 
age ; thar of the brutith part he might learn to 
ſtrengthen himſelf with force and courage, and of 
the humane ſhape ſo ro manage reaſon, that ir mighr 
be a fit inſtrument ro anſwer or prevent whatloc- 
ver Mans wir might forge to overthrow it. Nei- 
ther ought a private Man to wonder at the ftrange- 
nels of thele poſitions conſidering that the govern- 
ment of Kingdoms and Empires is carrried with 
another Biaſs, than that which concerneth particu- 
lar affairs in a well-ordered State : Wherein truce» 
breakers and faithleſs difſemblers are worthily 
condemned, inaſmuch as they neceflarily enforce 
the ruin thereof. Bur thoſe that hit ar the helm of 
government, and are to ſhape the courle of a Stare 
according to the variation of times and torruncs, 
derive their conclulions from other principles, 


whereof inferiour Subjects are no more capable, 
than 
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than Men are able ro underſtand the Works of 
the Gr,ds : And therefore they are called Arcana 
Imperii, Secrets of State, ro be reverenced rather 
than lookr ito. 

To conclude, the affairs of particular Perſons 
are of ſo ſhort cxrenſfion, and encircled in fo ſmall 
71 compaſs, that a mean capacity may eaſily appre- 
hend the advantages or inconveniences which may 
enſue upon the contract ; and therefore it is requi- 
fire they ſhould ſtand ro the adventure, and their 
judgment is worthily raxed with the Loſs: Burt 
the buſineſſes of the - Micron 2nweal are both ſubject 
to ſo many caſualties of Fortune, and rely upon 
ſuch unexpected Accidents, thar iffis impoſlible for 
any Spirir, how providenr ſoever, to forſce the If 
ſue in that variety of chances. Befides that every 
particular ſubject is much intereſled in the Fortune 
of the event, and may juſtly challenge an alteration 
of rhe intended courſe, rather than ſuffer Ship- 
wrack through the error of their Pilot : And fo 
the ſafery of the State doth balance our the loſs of 
credit in the Governour. 

On the other fide fuch as zcalouſly affect true 
honour, affirm verrue to be the ſame both in Prince 
and People ; neither doth condition of ſtare or 
calling, or the quality of | gg or private buſi- 
nefſes alter the nature and effence of goodneſs : 
For to deprive the tongue of truth and fidelity 
were to break the bond of civil ſociety, which 1s 
the bafis and ground-plot of all States and Com- 
monweals. They do not deny but that a wiſe 
Prince may fo carry a treaty, that he may ſeem to 
affect thar moſt which he leaſt intendeth ; or an- 
ſwer doubrfully concerning the propofitions ; and 
that he may uſe with great honour the practices 
and ſtraragems of War, when the fortune of borh 

arties conſiſterh upon their own induſtry : Bur ro 
break any coycnants agreed upon may well ger a 
Kingdom, bur never honourable reputation. 

And thus they contend concerning the means 
whereby a Stare is continued in happy govern- 
ment : Whereof thus much I dare ſay by the war- 
rant of this Hiſtory, that he who falfificth his word 
upon advantage, howſoever he regardeth his ho- 
nour, had need ro pay them home 1n regard of his 
own fafery : For 1f they once recover the loſs, 
and get any advantage __ thoſe truce-breakers, 
they will find as little favour as the Germans did 
with Ceſar. 


CHAP. V. 


Ceſar marcheth direly ro the Camp of the Ger- 
mans, and curteth them all in pieces, and ſo end- 
cth that War. 


Pon theſe conſiderations, Cxſar manifeſting 
his reſolution to the Legates and Queſtor, 
there happened a very fortunate Accident : 
For the next Day very early in the Morn- 

ing, moit of the Princes and chiefeſt of the Germans 
came unto Cxlar into his Camp, to excuſe their 
fraudulent Prattice, and withal to continue their 

"$:i50n of truce. Whereof Caxſar was exceeding 
glad, and cauſed them to be kept in. hold ; and at the 


: ſame inſt.nt brought his Army out of the Camp, com- 


manding his Horſemen to follow the Legioas, kecauſe 
they had been daunted with ſo late an overthrow : 
And miking 4 triple Battel, marched ſpeedily eight 
Mil:s, and ſo came upon the Germans before they bad 
notice what had happened. Who being terrified 
with our ſudden Arrival, and the departure of 
their own Leaders, knew not whether it weie 
their beſt conſe to bring forth their Forces, 
or defend their Camp, or otherwiſe to ſeek 


their ſafety by flight. Which tumult and fear was no 
ſooner perceived by the Roman Soldiers, but calling 
to mind their perfidious treachery, they brake into the 
Camp and were at firſt a little reſiſted. In the 
mean time the Women and Children ( for they 
had brought all they had over the Rhine) fled 
every one away : Which Czar perceiving ſent his 
Horſemen to purſue them. The Germans hearing 
the Clamour and ſcreechings behind their Backs, 
and ſeeing their Friends purſued and ſlain, did 
caſt away their Weapons, forſake their Enſigns, and 
fled out . of the Camp : And coming to the conflu- 
ence of the Maſe and the Rhine, ſuch as had e- 
ſeaped caſt themſelves into the River, ; where what 
through fear, wearineſs, and the force of the water, 
they were all drowned. In this conflit the Romans 
loſt not a Man. The number of the Encmy was 
430000, with Women and Children. To them 
whom he had retained in his Camp, he gave leave 
to depart : But they fearing the cruelty of the Gauls 
for the miſchief they had done them, defired that 
they might continue with the Romans : Which Czar 
agreed unto. 


OBSERVATION. 


His relation affordeth lirtle matrer of War, bur 
only a ſevere revenge of hateful treachery : 
Norwithſtanding I will hence take occaſion to diſ- 
cover the offices of the Quyſtor and the Legates ; 
and ſhew whar place they had in the Army. And 
firſt concerning the Queſtor, we are to underſtand 
that he was elected by the common voice of the 
People, in the fame Court which was called ro 
create the General: His Office was to take charge 
of the publick treaſure, wherher it came our of 
their /Zrarium for the pay of the Army, or other- 
wiſe was taken from the Enemy. 

Of him the Soldiers received their Stipend, 
both in Corn and Money : And what other booties 
were taken from the Enemy, he either kepr them 
or ſold them for the uſe of the Commonweal. 

The Legates were not choſen by the People, bur 
appointed by the Senate, as Aſſiſtants and Coad- 
jurors to the Emperor for the publick ſervice, and 
were altogether directed by the General, in whoſe 
abſence they had the abſolute command : And 
their number was for the moſt part uncerrain, bur 
proportioned according to the number of Legions 
in the Army. 


CHAP. VL 


Ceſar maketh a Bridge upon the Rhine, and carri- 
eth his Army over into Germany. 


He German War being thus ended, Czſar Cir 
thought it neceſſary to tranſport his Army 
ver the Rhine into the Continent of 
Germany for many cauſes : Whereof 
this was not the leaſt, that ſeeing the Ger- 
mans were ſo eaſily perſmaded to bring their Co- 
lonies and their vagrant Multitudes into Gallia, 
he thought good to make known unto them, 
that the Roman People could at their pleaſure 
carry their Forces over the Rhine into Germany. 
Moreover, thoſe Troops of Horſe which were ab- 
ſent at the late overthrow of the Germans, being 
gone, as I ſaid before, for Spoil and Proviſion over 
the Mola, after they ſaw their Friends overthrown, 
were fled into the Confines of the Sicambri, and 
jeyned with them, To whom when Calar ſent 
Meſſengers to demand them to be ſent unto him, 
they anſwered that the Roman Empire was 
limited by the Rhine: And if the Germans were 
inter* 
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interdifed Gallia, why ſhould Czſar challenge any 
Authority in their Quarters ? Laſtly the Ubu, who 
amongſt all the reſt of the Germans, had only ac- 
cepted of Cxſar's friendſnip, ang given pledges of 
their fidelity, had made earneſt ſuit unto him to 
ſend them aid againſt the Suevi ; or at the leaſt 
to tranſport his Army over the Rhine: that would 
ſerve their turns, that would be help and encourage- 
ment enough to them ; for the name and opinion 
of the Roman Army was ſo great, and of ſuch 
fame, what with Arjoviſtus's overthrow, and this 
laſt ſervice, that it ſounded honourable amongſt the 
fartheſt Nations of Germany, ſo that it was the 
greateſt ſafety to have them their Friends. For 
theſe reaſons Caſar reſolved to paſs the Rhine : 
but to carry his Army over by Boat was neither ſafe, 
nor for hs own Honour, nor the Majeſty of the People 
ef Rome. And albeit it ſeemed'a matter of great 
difficulty, by reaſon of the breadth, ſwiftneſs and depth 
of rhe River to make a Bridge : yet he reſolved to try 
whas he could do, otherwiſe he determined not to 
paſs over at all. And ſo he built a Bridge after 
this manner. 

At two foot diſtance he placed two Trees of a 
foot and half ſquare, genes at the lower end, 
and cug. them anſwerable to the depth of the River : 
theſe be let down into the Water with Eng nes, 
and drove them in with Commanders, not perpendi- 
cularly after the faſhion of a Pile, but Gable=wiſe, 
and bending with the courſe of the Water : o 
Poſite unto theſe he placed two other Trees, join- 
ed tovether after the ſame faſhion , being forty 
foot ſtant from the former, by the dimenſion be« 
tween their lower parts in the bottom of the Wa- 
ter, and reclining againſt the courſe of the River. 
Theſe two pair of couples thus yy he joined 
together with a Beam of two foot ſquare, equal 
to the diſtance between the ſaid couples, and faſten= 
ed them at each end on either fide of the couples 
with Braces and Pins : whereby the ſtrength of 
the work and nature of the Frame was ſuch, that 
the greater the violence of the fiream was, and 
the Poſter it fell upon the Timber-work,, the ſtronger 
the Bridge was united in the couplings and Foints. 
In like manner he proceeded with couples and Beams, 
until the work was brought unto the other ſide of 
the River : and then he laid ftreight Planks from 
Beam to Bram, and covered them with Hurdles ; 
and ſo he made a Floor to the Bridge. Moreover 
on the lower ſide of the Bridge he drove down 
Supporters , which being faſtened to the Timber- 
work , did ſtrengthen the Bridge againſt the force 
of the Water : and on the upper fide of the Bridge, 
at 4 reaſonable diſtance, he placed Piles to hin- 
der the force of Trees or Boats, or what elſe the 
Enemy might caſt down to trouble the Work or 
hurt the Bridge. Within ten days that the Timber 

an to be cut down and carried, the Work was 
ended, and the Army tranſported. Czfar leaving 
a ſtrong Gariſon at either end of the Bridge, went 
into the confines of the Sicambri. In the mean 
time Embaſſadours came to him from many Cities 
deſiring Peace and the friendſhip of the Romans : 
whom Czlar anſwered courteouſly, and required 
Hoſt ages of their fidelity, 


OBSERVATION: 


T ſhall not be amiſs to enter a little into the 
conſideration of this Bridge, as well in regard 
of the ingenious Archirecture thereof, as allo thar 
we may ilomewhat imitate Ceſar ; whom we may 
obſerve to inſiſt with as great plenty of Wir and 
Elequence, in prelenting unto us the ſubtilry of 
his invention in ſuch manner of handy-works, as 
upon any other part of his actions ; as this par- 
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ticular deſcription of the Bridge may ſufficiently 
witneſs : beſides the Fortifications at Aleſis, and 
the Intrenchments in Bret aigne, for the ſafery of his 
Shipping, with many other works, which he might 
well record as the pgreareſt deſigns of an Heroick 
Spirit, and the wonderful effects of magnanimous 
induſtry, that ſucceeding Ages might nor boaſt 
either of Arr or Proweſs which his vertue had nor 
exprefſed, or otherwiſe might wonder at thar 
worth which they themſelves could nor attain un- 
to. And to that purpole he entertained Vitruvius 
the Father'of Architecture , and as worthy ro be 
imitared in thar faculry, as his Maſter C.z/ar is in 
fears of Arms. By whoſe example a great Com- 
mander may learti, how much it importeth the 
eternity of his Fame to beautific his greateſt de- 
ſigns with Art, and to eſteem of ſuch as are able 
to intrear the Mathemarical Muſes to ſhew rhem= 
ſelves under the ſhape of a {e-ſible form ; which 
albeir, through the rudeneſs of the marrer, fall 
far ſhorr of the rruth of their intellectual nature, 
yer their beauty expreſſeth ſuch a Majeſty of 
Arr, that no time will ſuffer rhe memory thereof 


ro | 

he workmanſhip of this Bridge conſiſted chiefly 
in the oblique ſituation of the double Poſts, where- 
of the firſt order bending with the Stgeam, ard 
the lower rank againſt the Stream, when they 
came to be coupled rogether with overthwar: 
Beams, which were faſtened in the couplings with 
Braces which he nameth Fjbulas, the more vio- 
lent the Stream fell upon the work, the faſter the 
Joints of the Building were united, as may berrer 
appear by a Model of that making, than can be 
yy ye" by any circumſtance of words. 

mighr hence take occaſion to ſpeak of the 
diverſiry of Bridges, and of the veciices which 
Anriquiry hath deviſed to tranſport Armics over 
Rivers : Bur inaſmuch as it is a common fubject 
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for all that undertake this Military rask, and hath 7. 4 


been handled by Lipſius u 
this Bridge, I will referr the Re ro thar place ; 
and only note the fingular diſpoſition of this action, 
inaſmuch as Ceſar made the means correſpondent 
ro that end which he intended. For contidering 
that the chiefeſt end of his paſſage was, to ler the 
Germans underſtand that the power of the Rom. 
Empire was not bounded with the R#ine, and 
that a River could not ſo ſeparare their Terriro- 
ries, bur that they were able to join both- the 
Continents rogerher, and make a common Road- 
way where it {cemed moſt unpatfable : he thoughr 
ir beſt to paſs over his Army by a Bridge, rhat 
ſo the Germans might know the power of his 
Forces, and alſo conceit their Territorics as uni- 
ted unto Gali, or to be unircd ar the pleafure of 
the Romans with a firm Iſthmus, and plain paſſage 
by foor, which in rimes paſt had always been fe- 
parated by a mighry River. Neither would a 
tranſportation by Boat have wrought that effe&, 
foraſmuch as the daily uſe thereof was to familiar 
ro the Germans, that it nothing altered rheir ima- 
ination of an unacceflible paſſage : bur when rhey 
w fo ſtrange a thing arrempred, and fo fuddewy 
performed, they would cafily underſtand thar 
they were not ſo far off, but that they might be 
overtaken, and fo direct their demeanour accor- 

dingly. C 

Ler this ſuffice therefore to prove that a paſſage 
over a River by a+Bridge is more honourable, 
ſafe, and of greater terrour to the Enemy, than 
any other way that can be devited ; eſpecially 
if the River carry any depth, tuch as the Ri e 
is : otherwiſe, if it have cither Shallows or Fords, 
whereby Men may wade over without any great 
incumbrance , it were bur loſt labour to —_ 
abour 


n the occaſion of Aachn. 
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abour a Bridge, but rather to think of ir as of a 
place incumbred with ſuch hindrances as Meri 
often meet with in a march. 


LEm———_— 


CHAP. VIL 


Ceſar taketh revenge upon the Sicambr: : giveth 
liberty ro the Ubi ; and rerurneth again into 
Galli. £ 


He Sicambri underſtanding that Czſar 

was making a Bridge over the Rhine, 

prepared themſelves to fly ; and at the per- 

ſuafion of the Ulſipetes and Tenchther1 
forſook their Country, and conveyed themſelves and 
their poſſeſſions into Woods and ſolitary Deſarts. 
Czſar continuing a few days in their Quarters, 
having ſet on fire their Villages and Houſes , and 
burned up their Corn and Proviſion, came to the 
Ubii, promiſing them aid againſt the Suevi: by 
whom he underſtood, that af as the Suevi had 
intelligence that he went about to make a Bridge, 
calling a ' Conncil, according to their manner, they 
ſent unto all quarters of their State, that they ſhould 
forſake their Towns, and carry their Wives and 
Children and all that they had into the Woods ; 
and that all that were able to bear Arms ſhould 
make head in one place, which they appointed to 
be the midſt of their Country ; and there they at- 
tended the comins of the Romans, and were re- 
ſolved in that place to give them Battel. Which 
when Czfar underſtood, having ended all thoſe things 
in regard whereof he came into Germany, which 
was chiefly to terrifie the Germans, to be revenged 
upon the Sicambri, to ſet the Ubii at liberty ; 
having ſpent in all eighteen days beyond the Rhine, 
and done enough as well in regard of bis own he- 
nour, as the good of the Commonweal, he returned 
into Gallia, and brake up the Bridge. 


C H A P. VIIL 


Ceſar thinketh of a Voyage into Britain : he 
enquireth of Merchants concerning the narure 
of thar People. 


; Lrhough the Summer was almeſt ſpent, 
and that in thoſe parts the Winter ha- 
ſtened on apace, maſmuch as all Gallia 
inclineth to the North ; notwithſtanding 

he reſolved to go over into Britain, foraſmuch as 

he underſtood that in all the former Wars of Gal- 
lia, the Enemy had received moſt of their ſupply 
from thence. And although the time of the Tear 
would not ſuffer him to ſh that War ; yet he 
thought it would be to good purpoſe, if he went only 
to view the Iſland, to underſtand the quality of the 
Inhabitants, and to know their Coaſt, their Perts, 
and their landing-places , whereof the Gauls were 
altogether ignorant ; for ſeldom any but Merchants 
had commerce with them. Neither had they diſco= 
vered any thing but the Sea=coaſt, and theſe Regions 
which were oppoſite unto Gallia, And therefore cal- 
ling Merchants together from all quarters, he nei- 
ther could underſtand of what quantity the Iſland 
was ; what Nations, or of what power they were that 
inhabited it ; what uſe or experience of War they 
had ; what Laws or Cuſtoms they uſed; nor what 
Havens they had to receive a Navy of great Shipping. 


OBSERVATION. 


$ the Germans had oftentimes ſtirred up mo- 
tions of Rebellion amongſt the Gauls, by 
ſending their ſuperfluous mulrirudes into their 
Kingdom ; ſo the Britains had upheld moſt of 
their Wars, by furniſhing them with ſuch _ 
as from rime to time they ſtood in need of. So 
thar if Ceſar or the Roman People would reſt ſe- 
cure of their quiet and peaceable Government 
in Gafia, as they had chaſtifed the infolency of the 
Germans, and ſent them back again with greater 
loſs than gain ; ſo was it neceflary ro make the 
Brit.tins know, that their affiſtance in the War of 
Gallia would draw more bufincfſes upon them 
chan they were well able ro manage. For asI have 
noted in 'my former diicourſes, the cauſes of an 
unpeaceable Government are as well external and 
foreign, as inrernal and bred in the Body; 
which need the help of a Phyfician ro continue 
the Body in a perfect ftare of health, and require 
as great a diligence ro qualifie their malicious 
operations, as any internal ſickneſs whatſoever. 

In the ſecond Commentary I briefly rouched 
the commodity of good diſcovery : bur becauſe ir 
is a marrer of great conſequence in the fortunate 
carriage of a War, I will once again by this 
Example of Ceſar remember a General not ro be 
negligent in this dury. Suetomius in the Life of 
our Ceſar reporteth, that he never undertook any 
expedirion, bur he firſt received true intelligence 
of the particular firuation and nature of the Chat 
try, as alſo of the manners and quality of the 
People; and that he would not undertake the 
Voyage into Britain, until he had made > pry 
diſcovery by himſelf of the magnirude and fitua- 
tion of the Iſland. Which Sueronius might un- 
derſtand by this firſt Voyage, which Ceſar would 
needs undertake in the latter end of a Summer, 
although ir were, as he himſelf faith, but to dif- 
cover. 

It is recorded by ancient Writers, that thoſe 
demi-gods that governed the World in their time, 
gave great honour to the exerciſe of Hunting, 
as the perfect image of War in the reſemblance 
of all parts, and namely in the diſcovery and 
knowledge of a Country ; without which all 
—_— either of ſport in Hunting, or carneft 
in Wars, were frivolous and of no effect. And 
therefore Xenophon in the Life of Cyrus ſhewerh, 
that his ition againſt the King of Armenia 
was nothing bur a repetition of ſuch ſports as 
he had uſed in Hunting. Howſoever, it the in- 
finite Examples regiſtred in Hiſtory, how by the 
dexterity of ſome Leaders it hath gained grear 
Victories, and through the negligence of others 
irrecoverable overthrows, are not ſufficient mo- 
tives to perſuade them to this duty ; let their 
own experience in matters of {mall moment ma- 
nifeſt & weakneſs of their proceedings, when 
they are ignorant of the chiefett circumſtances of 
the marter they have in hand. But ler rhis ſuffice 
in the ſecond place to prove the necefliry of good 
diſcovery, and let us learn of Caxſar what is 
principally ro be enquired after in the diſcovery 
of an unknown Country : as firſt, the quantity 
of the Land ; ſecondly, what Nations inhabit it ; 
thirdly, their uſe of War ; fourthly, their Civil 
Government ; and laſtly, what Havens they have 
to receive a Navy of great Shipping. All which 
circumſtances are ſuch principal Arterics in the 
body of a State, that the diſcovery of any one of 
theſe demands would have given great light con- 
cerning the Motion of the whole Body. 


CHAP. 


| Lb 


Czlar. 


IV. 


CHAP. IX. 


Ceſar ſendeth C. Voluſenus ro diſcover the Coaſt 
of Britain ; and prepareth himſelf for thar 
Voyage. 


EKſar ſent out Caius Voluſenus with a Gal- 
ley to diſcover what he could concernin 
theſe things, with charge that having —_ 
perfett diſcovery, he ould return again 

wmto him as ſpeedily as might be : he himſelf march- 
ing in the mean time with all his Forces unto the 


*Terroane or * Morini ; foraſmuch as from thence lay the ſhorteſt 


Monſtreul. 


Czlar- 


cut into Britain. Thither he commanded that Ships 
ſhould be' brought from all the Maritime Cities of 
that quarter, and namely that Fleet which he had 
built the year before for the War at Vannes. In 
the* mean time his reſolution being known, and car- 
ried into Britain by Merchants and others, many 
private States of that Iſland ſent Embaſſadours unto 
bim, promiſing him Hoſtages of their Loyalty, and 
ſignifying their readineſs to ſubmit themſelves to the 
| —_ Empire. To theſe he made liberal promiſes, 
exhorting them to continue in that obedience ; and ſo 
ſent them back again. And with them he ſent 
Comius, whom he had made King of Arras, whoſe 
wiſdom and vertue he held in good account, and 
whom he took to be faithful to him, and of great Au- 
tharity in thoſe Regions. To him he gave mm charge 
to go to as many of the States as he could, and per- 
ſuade them to accept of the {rrengey of the Ro- 


man Empire, and acquaint them that Cxlar himſelf 


would preſently follow after. 

Voluſenus having taken what view of the Country 
be could (for be Joſt not go on ſhore to commit 
bimſelf to the barbariſm of the Enemy) after froe 
days returned to Cxlar, and related unto him all 
that he had diſcovered. Whilſt Czſar ſtayed in thoſe 
parts for the furniſhing of his Fleet, the Morini 
ſent Meſſengers unto him, excufing themſelves for 
their former faults ; that being a rude and barba= 
rous People, and altogether unacquainted with our 
Cuſtoms, they bad made War againſt the People of 
Rome ; and withal manfeſting their readineſs to 
obey bis Commanads. 

Cxſar noe willing to leave any Enemy behind 
him, or to engage in a new War at this time of the 
Tear, or to neple#t his Voyage into Britain for ſuch 


- ſmall matters, willingly accepted of their ſubmiſſion, 


having firſt received many Heſtages of them : and 
having made ready eighty Ships of burthen, which 
he thought ſufficient to tranſport two Legions, he 
divided the Gallies to the Queſtor,- tve Legates, and 
the Commanders of the Horſe. There were alſo 
eighteen Ships of burthen more, which lay Wind- 
bound at a Port eight miles off, and them he appointed 
for the Horſemen. The reſt of the Army he committed 
to Q. Titurius Sabinus aud Luc. Aurunculeius 
Corta, commanding them to go to the confines of the 
Menapii, and into theſe parts of the Morin who had 
ſent no Embaſſadours to him : and appointed P. Sulp. 
Rufus 4 Legate #0 keep the Port with a ſufficient 
Gariſon. 


— 


CHAF. A 


C.c/ar (aileth into Britz'n, and landcth his Men. 


Heſe things being thus diſpatched, having 4 
good Wind, in the third Witch he put out 


to Sea, commanding hy Horſemen to um- 
barque themſelves at the further Port and fol- 
low him; which was but ſlowly performed. He 
himſelf arrived upon the Coaſi about the fourth hour 


COMMENTARIES, 


of the day, where he found all the Clifts offeſſed with 
the Forces of the Enemy. The nature th, place was 
ſuch, that the Hilts lay fo ſteep over the Sea, that a 
Weapon might eafily be caſt from the bigher ground 
= the lower ſhore : and therefore be thought it no 
t Landing-place ; notwithſtanding he caſt Anchor 
until the reſt of the Navy were come up unto him. 

In the mean time calling a —_— of the Legates 
and Tribunes, he declared unto them what advertiſes 
ments he had received by Voluſenus, and told them 
what he would have doxe ; and withal admoniſhed 
them that the courſe of Military Aﬀairs, and eſpe= 
cially Sea matters, that had ſo ſudden and uncon«- 
ſtant a motion, required all things to be done at a 
beck,, and in due time. The Council being diſmiſſed, 
having both Wind and Tide with him, he weighed 
Anchor, and ſailed eight miles from that place, unto 
a plain and open ſhore. 

The Britains perceiving the Romans determinati- 
on, ſent their Horſe and Chariots (which they common=- 
ly uſe in War) before, and the reſt of their Forces 
followed after to the place where the Romans intend- 
ed ro land. Caſar found it exceeding difficult to 
land his Men, for theſe reſp:&s: the Ships were ſo 

eat, that they could not be brought near unto the 
; ng the Soldiers in ſtrange and unknown places, 
having their hands laden with great and heavy Weas 

s, were at one inſtant to go out of the Ship, to 
withſtand the force of the Biilow, and to fight with 
the Enemy ; whereas the Britains either ſtanding 
upon the ſhore, or making ſhort ſallies into the 
Water, did boldly caſt their Weapons in known and 
frequented places, and managed their Horſes acs 
cuſtomed to ſuch ſervices. 

The Romans being terrified with theſe things, 
and altogether unskilful of this kind of fight, did 
not uſe the ſame Courage as they were wont to dd in 
Landsſervices, Which when Cxlar perceived, he 
cauſed the Gallies, that were both ſtrange to the 
Britains, and readier for uſe,” to be removed from 
the Ships of burthen, and to be rowed up and down, 
and lid againſt the open ſide of the Enemy ; that 
from thence with Slings, Engines, and Arrows, the 
Enemy mig't be beaten up from the Whitersſide : 
which ſtood the Romans in good ſtead. For the 
Brirains being troubled with the ſtrangeneſs of the 
Gallies, the motion of their Oars, and unuſual kind 
of Engines, were ſomewhat diſmayed, and began to 
retire back, and give way to the Romans. But the 
Soldiers ſtill lingering, and eſpecially for fear of the 
depth of the Sea, the Eagle-bearer of the tenth Le 
gion deſiring the Gods that it might fall out happily 
to the Legion, If you will, ſaith he, forſake your 
Eagle, © ye Soldiers, and betray it to the Enemy ; 
for mine own part, I will do my duty both to the 
Commonweal and to my Superiour. And havin 
ſpoken this with a loud voice, he caſt himſelf inte 
the Sea, and carried the Eagle towards the Enemy, 
The Romans exhorting one another not to ſuffer ſuch 
a diſhonour to be committed, they all leaped out of 


' the Ship : which when others that were near at hand 


perceived, they followed them with as great alaerity, 
and preſſed towards the Enemy to encounter with 
them. 

The fizht on both parts was very eager : the Ro- 
mans (not being able to keep any order of Battel, 
nor to get any firm footins , nor to follow their 
Enfigns, foraſmuch as every Man kept with thoſe 
Enfigns which he firſt met withal) were wonder- 
fully troubled. - But the Enemy acquainted with 
the Flats and Shallows, as they bebeld them from 
the ſhore to come ſingle out of their Ships , put= 
ting Spurs to their Horſes , would ſet upon them 
incumbred and unprepared, and many of them 
would overlay a few : others would get the ads 
vantage of the open Pa and caſt their Weapons 


,amongfh 
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amongſt the thickeſt Troops of them. Which when 
Czſar perceived , he cauſed the Ship-Boats and 
ſmaller Veſſels to be manned with Soldiers ; and 
where he ſaw need of help, he ſent them to reſcue 
ſuch as were overcharged. 

As ſom as the Romans got footing on the firm 
Land, they made head together and __ the Ene- 
my, and ſo put them to flight: but they were not 
able to follow them, nor take the Iſland at that 
time, for want of Horſemen, which thing was only 
wanting to Cxiar's wonted fortune. 


Tie Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


Pon this circumſtance of Landing, I may juſt- 
ly rake occaſion ro handle rhar Controverſie 
which hath been often debared by our Engliſh 
Caprains ; which is, whether it be better in queſti- 
on of an Invaſion, and in the ablence of our Ship- 
ping, to oppole an Enemy art his landing upon 
our Coaſt, or quietly ro ſuffer him to ſet his Men 
on ſhore, and retire our Forces into ſome Inland 
place, and there atrend to give him Barrel. Ir 
leemerh that ſuch as firſt ſer this queſtion on foor, 
and were of an opinion that we ought not by any 
means to encounter an Enemy art his landing, for 
ſo we might much endanger our ſclves and our 
Country, did ground themſelves upon the Autho- 
riry of Monſieur de Lanocy not obſerving the dif- 
ference between an Iſland and a Continent. For 
where he ſetteth down that poſition, he plainly 
aimeth at ſuch Princes as border one. upon ano- 
ther in rhe ſame Continent : bur where their Terri- 
tories are disjoyncd by fo great a Bar as the 
Occan, and they have not ſach means to ſurpriſc 
one another, it were mere tolly ro hold good thar 
rule, as ſhall better appear by the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe. Wherein I will firit lay down the rea- 
ſons that may be urgcd to prove it unſafe tro op- 
le an Enemy ar his landing, nor as being urged 
Dy that parry (for I never heard any probable 
motive from them which mighr induce any ſuch 
opinion) but fer down by fuch as have looked 
into the Controverſics, both with experience and 
good judgement. 

And firit it may be objected, rhat it is a hard 
marrer to refiſt an Enemy at his landing. as well 
in regard of the uncertainty of place, as of time : 
For being ignorant in what place he will attempr 
a landing, we muſt cither detend all places of ac- 
cels, or our intentions will prove mere frivolous ; 
and to perform thar, it is requiſite that our defen- 
hve Forces be {uffcicrt, according t0 the particular 
qualiry of every place ſubject ro danger : which, 
conſidering the large exrenfion of our Maritime 
parts, and the many I :nding-places on our Coaſt, 
will require a greater number of Men than this 
Ifland can afford. And although it could furnith 
ſuch a competent number as might ſcem in ſome 
ſorr ſufficient, yer the uncertainty of the time of the 
Enemies arrival would require that they ſhould 
be lodged either upon, or near the places of dan- 
ger many day's at leaſt, it not many Wecks, be- 
tore the inſtant of their attempt ; which would 
exhauſt a greater maſs of Treaſure, than could be 
well afforded by the State. 

Sccordly. it may be objected, thar all our Land- 
ing-places arc of {16 1 ditadvantape for the deten- 
dants, that it vere no lafcty at. all ro make head 
againſt him at the Janding : For inatmuch as ſuch 
places are open and piam, they yieid no Convent- 
ency 10 [l:clter the detendants trom the fury of the 
Arnllery, wherewith rhe Enemy will plentifully 
furniſh their long Boats and landing Veſlels ; 
which beating upon the Beach (for moſt of our 
Landing-placcs are of that qualiry) wall fo ſcatter 


them, that no Man ſhall be able to endure the in- 
convenience thereof. 

The third Objection may ariſe from the diſpa- 
rity both of numbers, and condition of the Forces 
of either party. For the firſt, ir muſt needs be 
granted that the defendants, being to guard fo 
many places ar once, cannot furniſh ſuch numbers 
ro every particular place for defence, as the afſai- 
lants may for offence. 

Concerning the quality of the Forces, it is 
withour queſtion, that a great and porent Prince 
(for ſuch a one it muſt be that underraketh ro in- 
vade the Territories of ſo abſolure and well-obey- 
ed a Princeſs as her Majcfty is) would draw our 
the flour of his Soldicry whereſoever ; beſides rhe 
gallant "Troops cf Volunteers, which do common- 
ly atrend ſuch ſervices Now theſe being thus 
qualified and drawn into one head, and being 
ro make as ir were but one body, how can it be 
reaſonably imagined (the time and place of their 
attempt being uncertain) that the defendants ſhould 
equal them with Forces of like vertue and ex- 
perience. 

Theſe are the reaſons which may be drawn 
from the diſadvantage which they have that go 
abour ro oppoſe an Enemy at his landing : The 
reſt that have been urged by ſuch as maintain this 
opinion, are cither impertinent to the queſtion, or 
raken alrogcther from falſe grounds. Bur before 
I proceed to the anſwer of theſe Reaſons, I will 
lay this down for a Principle, Thar ir is im- 
poſiible for any foreign Prince, how puiſſant ſo- 
ever, to make ſuch a preparation as ſhall be fit- 
ting to Invade a State ſo populous, and reſpective 
0: chcir Sovereign (notwithſtanding the pretences 
devilcd ro diflemble the ſame) bur it muſt of 
neceflity be diſcovered before it can be made 
able ro put any thing in execution : Which I 
might enlarge by parricularizing the infinite equi- 
page which 1s required for ſo great a Fleet. Þur 
I will reſt my elf in the example of the Year 
Eighry-cighr, which proverh the diſcovery of the 
pretended Invaſion before it could come to ex- 
CCuUron. 

Concerning therefore the firſt Objection, it can- Arſwer to 
not indeed be denied bur the place of the Ene- **, # % 
mies landing will be doubtful, and rhcrefore our 
care mult generally extend it ſelf to all places of 
acceſs : Bur thar our defenſive Forces are not fuf- 
ficient in a competent manner to guard all ſuch 
places, according as the neceflity of them ſhall 
require, that is the point in queſtion. 

To prove that our Forces are ſufficient, we 
muſt neceſſarily enter into particularitics, where- 
in I will rake Kent for a preſident, as not al- 
rogether unacquainted with the ſtare rhereot ; 
which, if I deceive not my ſelf, is a ſhore of as 
large extenſion upon the Martime parts as any 
other within this Kingdom. For the breadth 
thereof enlarging ir ſelt from the point 'of Neſſe 
by Lyd, which is the uttermoſt skirt upon the 
Coaſt of Suſſex, -unto Marzate upon the Coat 
of Eſſex, is by computation about twenty-four 
miles : Burt notwithſtanding this large circur, 
who knowerh not that the ſixth part thereot 1$ 
nor ſubject ro the landing of tuch an Enemy as 
we ſpeak of; partly in regard of the hugenels 
of the Clifts, which do inclote a grear part of that 


$kirt, and partly in regard that much of rhat 

quantity which may be landed vpon, hath tuch 

eminent and difficult places ncar ad;oy niry, 42S an 

Army* that ſhould pur it jelf thre on tore, 
| 


ſhould find it ſelf, being 
Force, fo {treightned, as 
tind a way out, Without 
whole Forces. 


oppoled bu! by a imall 
they would NOar C: ly 
apparent ruinc of their 
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Further, ir cannot be denied bur rhar generally 
along the Coaſt of Kent there are ſo many Rocks, 
Shelves, Flats, and other impediments, that a 
Navy of great Ships can have no Conveniency to 
anchor near the Shore ; and for rhe moſt part the 
Coaſt lieth ſo open ro the Weather, thar rhe leaſt 
Gale of Wind will put them from their Anchors : 
All which particulars duly conſidered, it will 
appear that this large Skirt of Kent will afford a 
far leſſer part fit for the landing of an Army, than 
was thought of at the firſt. And were it that ſo 
publick a treatiſe as this is would admit with good 
diſcretion ſuch an exact relation as falleth with- 
in my Knowledge concerning this Point, I 
would undertake ro make it ſo evident, by the 
particular deſcription both of the number, quantity, 
and quality of the places themſclves, as no Man 
of an indifferent judgment would imagine our 
Forces to be inſuTicient to afford every of them 
ſach a ſafe and ſure guard, as ſhall be thought 
requifite for the ſame. Bur foralmuch as 1t 1S 
untitring to give ſuch particular ſatisfaction in this 
publick diſcourſe, give me leave, ſubmitting my 
lelf always to betrer judgments, ro give a general 
taſte of that means as would ſecure all places with 
a competent number of Men. 

Having ſhewed you before the circuit of the 
Maritime parts of Kent, I would oblerve this or- 
der : firſt, ro make a triple diviſion of all ſuch 
Forccs as ſhall be appointed for this ſervice ; as 
for example, I will tuppoſe the number ro be 
rwelve rhouſand, of which I would lodge three 
rhouſand about the point of Neſſe, and three 
thouſand about Margate, and fix thouland abour 
Fouik*oz:, which TI take ro be as it were the centre ; 
for my greateſt care ſhould be ſo ro diſpoſe of 
them, as they might not only fuccour one ano= 
ther in the ſame Shire, but as every Shire bor- 
dereth one upon another, ſo they ſhould murually 
give help one unto another, as occaſion ſhould be 
offered : as if the Enemy ſhould artempr a landing 
about Ne/Je, not only the fix thouſand lodged as 
betorc ſhould march ro their ſuccours, but ſuch al- 
{o of the Suſſex Forces as were near unto that 
part. and ſo likewiſe of the reſt. By which you 
may ſee, how great a Force would in few hours be 
aſſ-mbled for the ſtrengrhening of any of theſe out- 
Skirts; and the rather, foralmuch as the one half 
of the whole Forces are thus lodged in the cen- 
tre of the Shire, which 1s nearer to all parts than 
any other place whatſoever. There would allo 
in the quartering of them an eſpecial care be had 
to the places of danger, as might be an{werable to 
the importance thereof : For my meaning is not 
ro lodge them cloſe rogether, bur to ſtretch them 
out along the Coaſt by Regiments and Compa- 
nies, as the Country might afford beſt opportuni- 
ty to entertain them. 

Now concerning the latter part of this objecti- 
on which urgeth the uncertainty of time when the 
Enemy ſhall make his approaches, I hold ir moſt 
requiſite that our defentive Forces ſhould be drawn 
into a head, before the Enemy ſhould be difco- 
vered near our coaſt, ready ro put himſelf on 
thore : For ir were a grols abſurdity to imagine 
that Companies could upon ſuch a fdden be af- 
tembled, withour confulion 5; and make fo long 
a March, with ſuch expedition as the necefliry of 
tae occalion would require. Now for that ub 
banding reſpect of her Majeſties Coffers, which is 
urged ro ſuch extremity,” as it would be unſu 
partavle tor this State to bear, as I doubt not bur 
good intelligence would much qualifie that ſup 
led immoderate expence ; ſo I afſure my ſelf, that 
Men of lound judgment will deem it much out of 
Icalon to difpure about unneceſfary thrift, when 
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the whole Kingdom is brought in queſtion of be- 
ing made ſubject to a Stranger. 


Ut juguient homines ſurgunt de note Latrones : 
Non expergiſceris, ut teipſum ſerves ? 

Thieves We by night to cut the throats of Men. 
Wilt not thou then ariſe to ſave thy ſelf ? 


The Enemy ( peradventure) hath kept thirty 
thouſand Men in pay two Months before, ro make 
Havock of our | ibena and ro bring us into 
perpetual Thraldom ; ſhall we think it much, 
ro maintain ſufficient Forces upon our Coaſt 
to aſſure our ſelves that no ſuch Enemy ſhall 
enter into our Country ? The extremity of this 
charge would be qualified by our good ſucceſs, 
which would proportion our attendence with the 
neceflity which is impoſed upon us to be careful 
in buſineſſes of this nature. Let this ſuffice there- 
fore to prove that our Forces are ſufficient ro keep 
the Scea-Coaſt, and that the uncertainty of time 
when the Enemy will make his attempts, ought 
not to hinder us from performing that duty which 
the care and reſpect of our Prince and Country 
impoſerh upon every good Subject ; which is the 
ſubſtance of the firit reaſon which I ſer down in 
the beginning of this diſcourſe. 
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Now concerning the ſecond reaſon, which urg- Ti Ar/zer 


eth the diſadvantage of the place in regard of rhe 
fury of the Enemies Artillery ; rrue it is, that 
ſuch places as yield the Enemy Convenience of 
landing, are for the moſt part plain and open, and 
afford narurally no covert art all. What then ? 
ſhall a Soldier rake every place as he findeth ir, 
and uſe no Art to qualifie the diſadvantages there- 
of 2 Or ſhall a Man forego the benefit of a place 
of advantage, rather than he will relieve with in- 
duſtry the inconveniences of ſome particular cir- 
cumſtance ? I make no queſtion but an ingenious 
Commander, being in ſeaſonable time lodged 
with convenient Forces upon any of thoſe places, 
yea upon the Beach it felt, which is as unapr for 
defence as any place whatſoever, would ufe ſuch 
induſtry as might give ſufficient ſecuriry ro his 
Forces and over-weigh the Enemy with advan- 
tage of place; eſpecially conſidering that this 
Age hath afforded tuch plentiful examples of ad- 
mirable inventions in that behalf. Bur this cannot- 
be done, if our Forces do not make head before 
the inftant of the Enemies Atrempr, that our 
Commanders may have ſome time to make ready 
Store of Gabions, and Hand-baskets, with ſuch 
moveable martcr as ſhall be rhoughr fir for thar 
ſervice. 

Neither ler this trouble any Man; for I dare 
avouch it, thar if our Forces, are not drawn into 4 
head before the Enemy be diſcovered upon the 
Coaſt, although we never mean ro oppole their 
landing, bur atrend them in ſome in-land place to 
give them barrel, our Commanders will be far ro 
leek of many important circumſtances, which are 
requiſite in a matrer of that conſequence. And 
therefore ler us have bur a reaſonable time to be- 
think our ſ(clves of theſe neceflarics, and we will ea- 
fily overcome all theſc difficulties, and uſe the bene= 
fir of the firm Land to repel an Enemy, weakened 
with the Seca, rofſed with the Billow, troubled with 
his Weapons, with many other hindrances and dil- 
couragements, Which are preſented unto him both 
from the Land and the Sea. He that ſaw the landing 
of our Forces in the Iſland of Fial in the year nine- 
ty ſeven, can ſomewhat judge of the difficulry of 
x A matter : For what with the working ot the 
Sea, the ſtcepneſs of the Cliffs, and the rrouble- 
ſomenels of their Arms, the Soldiers were fo 
incumbred, that had not the Enemy been more 

O2 than 


tothe ſtcond 
reaſon. 
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Obſervations upon CxsanR's 


than a Coward, he might well with rwo hundred 
Men have kept us from entring any part of rhat 
d 


Iſland. 
3 Concerning the third Objection, this briefly 


ſhall be ſufficient, thar we are not ſo much to re- 
gard that our Forces do equal them in number, 
as to ſee that they be ſufficient for the narure of 
* the place, to make ir good againſt the Enemies 
landing : For we know that in places of advan- 
rage and difficult acceſs, a ſmall number is able 
ro oppoſe 2 great ; and we doubr nor bur, all cir- 
cumfſtances duly conſidered, we ſhall proportt- 
onably equal rhe Enemy both in number and qua- 
liry of their Forces: Always PR— that our 
Stare ſhall never be deftirure of ſufficient Forces 
rrained and exerciſed in a comperent manner, ro 
defend their Country from foreign Enemies. For 
the negle& thereof were to draw on fuch as of 
themſelves are bur roo forward ro make a prey of 
us, and to make us unapr not only to oppoſe an 
Enemies landing, bur ro defend our ſelves from 
being over-run, as other Nations living in ſecurity 
withour due regard thereof have been. 

And thus much concerning the anſwer to thoſe 

three reaſons, which ſeem to prove that an Ene- 
my is not to be reſiſted at his landing. Now if 
we do bur look a little into the inconveniences 
which follow upon the landing of an Enemy, we 
ſhall eafily diſcover rhe dangerouſneſs of this opini- 
on : As firſt we give him leave to live upon the 
ſpoil of our Country ; which cannot be prevented 
by any waſting, ſpoiling, or retiring of our pro- 
viſions, in ſo ſendful a Country as this is, eſpe- 
cially confidering, that we have no ſtrong Towns 
at al ro repoſe our ſelves upon. Whereof we 
need no further teſtimony than is delivered unto 
us our of the ſeventh Book of theſe Commentaries, 
in that War which Ceſar had with Vercingeto- 
rix. 
Secondly, obedience, which at other rimes is 
willingly given ro Princes, is greatly weakened 
ar ſuch rimes ; whereby all neceſſary means ro 
maintain a War is hardly drawn from the ſubject. 
Thirdly, opportunity 1s given ro malecontents 
and ill-diſpoſed Perlons either ro make head them- 
ſelves or to fly to the Enemy. Fourthly, 'ris 
madneſs to adventure a Kingdom upon one ſtroke 
having it in our diſpoſition ro do otherwiſe : With 
many other diſadvantages which the opportuniry 
of any ſuch occaſion would diſcover. 


The Second O BSERVATTION. 


He Word Imperator, whichrthe Eagle-Bearer 

anributerh ro Ceſar, was the greateſt Title 
that could be given to a Roman Leader : And as 
Fonaras in his ſecond Tome faith, was never 
given bur upon ſome great exploit, and after a 
juſt Victory obtained ; and then in the place 
where the Barrcl was fought, and the Enemy ©- 
verthrown, the General was ſalured by the name 
of Imperator with the triumphant ſhout of the 
whole Army ; by which acclamation the Soldiers 
gave teſtimony of his Worth, and made it cqui- 
valenr with the moſt forrunare Commanders. 

This Ceremony was of great antiquity in the 
Reman "Empire, as appeareth by many Hiſtories, 
and namely by Tacitus, where he faith rhat Ti- 
berins gave that honour ro Bleſus, that he ſhould 
be ſalured Imperator by the Legions ; which he 
ſheweth ro be an ancient dignity belonging 10 
great Captains, after they had foiled rhe Enemy 
with an eminent overthrow. For every Victo 
was not ſufficient whereby they might challenge 4 
great an honour, but there was required ( as ir 


leemerh) a certain number of the Enemics to be 


flain. Appian in his ſecond Book faith, that in old 


time the name of Imperatcr was never taken bur 
upon great and admirable expioirs : But in his 
rime ten thouſand of the Enemy being flain in one 
Bartel was a ſufficient ground of that honour. Ci- 


cero ſaith thar two thouſand flain in the place, e- Phil. 14. 


ſpecially of Thracians, Spaniards or Gauls, did 


worthily merir the name of Imperator. Howſoes 1;, .. 
ver, it ſeemeth by the ſame Author that there was Epi. g. 


a certain number of the Enemy required ro be 
ſlain, where he ſaith, S: juſta Vittoria Imperatorem 
appellatum, that he was called Imperator upon a 
due and full Victory. 


CHAP. XL 


The Britains make peace with Caeſar, bur break it 
again upon the loſs of the Roman ſhipping. 


He Britains being overthrown in this Bat- 
tel, as ſoon as they had recovered their ſafety 
by Flight, they preſently diſpatched Meſ- 
ſengers to Cwxiar to intreat for Peace, 

promiſing Hoſtages, and obedience in whatſoe- 
ver he commanded. And with theſe Embaſſa- 
dors returned Comius of Arras; whom Caſar 
had ſent before into Britain, and whom the Bri- 
rains at his firſt landing with Czlar's Mandates, had 
ſeized upon and thrown into Priſon ; but after 
the Batrel they releaſed him, and becoming now 
ſuiters for Peace, threw all the blame thereof upon 
the Multitude, excuſing themſelves as ignorant of 
it, and ſo deſiring to be pardoned. Czſar complain- 
ed that whereas, they ſent unto him into Gallia to 
defire Peace, notwithſtanding at his coming they 
made War againſt him without any cauſe or rea= 
ſon at all ; but excuſing it by their ipnorance, 
he commanded Hoſtages to be delivered unto 
him : Which they preſently performed in part, and 
the reſt being to be fetch'd further off, they promiſed 
ſhould likewiſe be rendred within a ſhort time. 
In the mean time while they commanded their 
People to return to their Poſſeſſions, and their Rus 
lers and Princes came out of all Quarters to come 
mend themſelves and their States to Caſar. The 
Peace being thus concluded, four days after that 
Cxiar came into Britain, the eighteen Ships 
which were appointed for the Horſemen, put out 
to Sea with a gentle Wind: And approaching 
ſo near the Coaſt of Britain, that they were 
within View of the Roman Camp, there aroſe 
ſuch a ſudden Tempeſt, that none of them were able 
to hold their courſe; but ſome of them returned 
to the Port from whence they came, other ſome 
were caſt upon the lower part of the Iſland, which 
lieth to the Weſt-ward, and there caſtins Anchor 
took in ſo much Water, that they were forced 
commit themſelves again to the Sea, and dirett 
their courſe to the Coaſt of Gallia. The ſame 
Night it happened that the Moon being in the full, 
the Tides were very high in thoſe Seas; whereof 
the Romans being altogether ignorant, both the Gal= 
lies that tranſported = Army which were drawn up 
upon the Shore were filled with the Tide, and the Ships 
of burthen that lay at Anchor were ſhaken with the 
Tempeſt. Neither was there any help to be given un- 
to them ; ſo that many of them were rent and ſplit in 
pieces, and the reſt loſt both their Anchors, Cables and 
other Tackling, and by that means became altogether 
unſerviceable. Whereat the whole Army was exceed- 
ingly troubled ; for there was no other ſhipping to re- 
carry them back again, neither had they any neceſſa- 
ries to new furniſh the old ; and every Man knew 
that they muſt needs winter in Gallia, foraſmuch as 
there was no proviſion of Corn in thoſe places where 


they . 


Caſar, 


F L@.1v. 


they were. Which thing beins known to the Princes 
of Brirain, that were aſſembled to conferr of ſuch things 
as Cxlar had commanded them to perform, when 
they underſtood that the Romans wanted both their 
Horſemen, ſhipping and Proviſion of Corn, and gueſ- 
fing at the ſmall number of their Forces by the ſmall Cir- 
ent of their Camp, ( that which made it of leſs com- 
paſs than uſual being, that Cxlar had tranſported his 
Soldiers without ſuch neceſſary Carriages as they uſed 
to take with them ;) they thought it their beſt courſe 
ro rebel, and to keep the Romans from Corn and 
Convoys of Proviſion, and ſo prolong the matter un=- 
til Winter came on. For they thought that if 
theſe were once overthrown and cut off from return- 
ing into Gallia, never any Man would after ad- 
venture to brins an Army into Britain. There- 
fore they conſpired anain the ſecond time, and con- 
vexed themſelves by ſtealth out of the Camp, and 
got their Men privily out of the Fields , to make 
Head in ſome convenient place avainſt the Romans. 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


ray the Ebbing and Flowing of the 
Sea, and the cauſes thereof, it hath already 
been handled in the Second Book : Te which I 
will add thus much, as may ſerve ro ſhew how the 
Romans became fo ignorant of the Spring-Tides, 
which happen in the full and new of the Moon. 
It is oblerved by Experience, that the morion of 
this Watery Element 1s alrogether directed by the 
courſe of the Moon ; wherein the exerciſerh her 
regency — as ſhe finderhrhe Marrer qua- 
lined for her influence. And foraſmuch as all 
Mediterranean Seas, and ſuch Gulfs as are inclo- 
ſed in Sinus's and Buſoms of the Earth, are both 
abridged of the liberty of their courſe, and 
through the {mallneſs of their quantity, are not 
ſo capable of Celeſtial power as the Ocean ir ſelf ; 
ir conſequently followeth that the Tuſcan Seas, 
wherewith the Romans were chiefly acquainted, 
were not ſo anſwerable in effe&t to the operation 
of the Moon as the Main Sea, whoſe bounds are 
ranged in a more ſpacious Circuit, and through 
the plenteous abundance of his parts, betrer an- 
ſwererth the vertne of the Moon. The Ocean 
therefore being thus obedient ro rhe coutſe of the 
Celeſtial Bodies, raking her courſe of flowing 
from the North, falleth with ſuch a Current be- 
rween the Orcades and the Main of Norveg1ia, 
thar ſhe fillerh our Channel berween England and 
France with great Swelling Tides, and maketh 
her morion more eminent in theſe quarters than 
in any other parts of the World. _ And hence it 
happenerh that our River of Thames, lying with 
her Mouth ſo ready to receive the Tide as it 
cometh, and having withall a plain level Bor- 
tom, and a very ſmall treſh Current, taketh the 
Tide as far into the Land as any other known Ri- 
ver of Europe. And for this cauſe the Ramans were 
_— of the Spring-Tides in the full of the 
00n. 


The Second O BSE RVATTION. 


=_—_ as either by their own Experience, or 0- 
therwile by Obſervation of that which Hiſto- 
ry recordeth, are acquainted with the Govern- 
ment of Commonweals, are not ignorant with 
what difficulry a Nation that either hath long li- 
ved in liberty, or been governed by Commanders 
of .their own chooſing, is made ſubje& ro the 
Yoak of Bondage, or reduced under the Obedi- 
ence of a Stranger. ' For as we are apt by a na- 
tural inclination to civil Society ; ſo by the ſame 
nature we deſire a tree diſpoſition: of our ſelves 
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and Poſſeflions, as the chicfeſt end of the ſaid So- 
ciety : And therefore in the Government of a ſub- 
dued State, whar loſs or diſadvantage happeneth 
to the Victor, or how indire&ly ſoever it con- 
cerneth the Bond of their Thraldom, the Ca 
tive People behold ir as a part of their Advert: 
ries overthrow ; and conceive thereupon ſuch Spi- 
rits as anſwer the greatneſs of their hope, and 
condition with the ftrength of their Will, which al- 
ways maketh rhar ſeem eafie to be affected which 
it defireth. And this was the reaſon that the 
Britains altered their reſolution of Peace, upon 
the loſs which the Romans had received in their 
Shipping. 


CHAT. XI 


Ceſar new trimmeth his late ſhaken Navy : The 
Britains ſet upon the Romans as they foraged ; 
bur were put off by Ceſar. 


T7 


Xlar, although he had no: diſcovered their Calir, 


determination, yet conjefturing of the E- 

vent by the loſs of his Shipping, and by 

their delay of giving up Hoſtages, provi- 
ded againſt all Chances: For he brought Corn 
daily out of the Fields into hs Camp ; and took, the 
Hulls of ſuch Ships as were moſt diſmembred, 
and with the Timber and Braſs thereof he mend- 
ed the reſt that mere beaten with the Tempeſt, 
cauſing other neceſſaries to be brought out of Gallia. 
Which beins handled with the great induſtry and 
travail of the Seldiers, he leſt only twelve Ships, and 
made the other able to abide the Sea. 

Wile theſe things were in Attion, the Seventh 
Legion being ſent out by courſe to fetch in Corn, 
and little ſuſpeting any motion of War, as part 
of the Soldiers continued in the Field, and the reſt 
went and came between them and the Camp, 
the Station that watched before the Gate of t 
Camp gave advertiſement Po Czfar, that the ſame 
way mhich the Legion went, there appeared 4 
greater duſt than was uſually ſeen. Czlar ſuſ- 
petting that which indeed was true, that the Bri- 
rains were entred into ſome new reſolution, he tock, 
thoſe two Cohorts which were in ſtation before the 
Port, commanding other two to take their place, and 
the reſt to arm themſelves, and preſently to follow 
him, and went that way where the duft was deſcri- 
ed. And when he had marched ſome diſtance from 
the Camp, he ſaw his Men over-charged with the 
Enemy, and ſcarce able to ſuſtain the Aſſault, the 
Legion thronged together on a heap, and Weapons 
caſt from all parts amongſt them. For when they 
had foraged all other Quarters, there remained one 
piece of Corn, whither the Enemy ſuſpetted the 
Romans wenld at laſt come, and in the Night 
time conveighed themſelves ſecretly into the Woods, 
where they continued until the Romans were come 
into the Field: And as they ſaw them diſarmed, 
diſperſed, and occupied in reaping, they ſuddenly ſet 
=_ them, and flaying ſome few of them, routed 
the reſt, and intompaſſed them about with their 
Horſemen and Chariots. Their. manner of fight 
with Chariots was, firſt to ride up and down, and 
caſt their Weapons as they ſaw advantage ; and 


- with the terror of their Horſes and ratling of their 


Wheels to diſorder their Companies ; and when they 
had wound themſelves between any Troops of Horſe, 
they forſook their Chariots, and fought on foot : In 
the mean time the guiders of their Chariots would 
drive a little afide, and fo place themſelves, that 
if their Maſters needed any help, they might have 
an eafic paſſage unto them. And thus they pers 
formed in all their Fights both the nimble mation 
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- Obſervations upon C ns a's 


'of Horſemen, and the firm ſtability of Footmen ; 
and were ſo ready with daily pratiice , that they 
could ſtay in the deſcent of a ſteep Hill, and turn 
ſhort, and moderate their going as it ſeemed beſt 
unto them, and run along the Beam of the Coach, 
and reſt upon the Toak,, or Harneſs of their Horſes, 
and return as ſpeedily again at their pleaſure. The 
Romans being thus troubled, Cxſar came to reſcue 
them in very good time : For at his _— the E- 
nemy ſtood ſtill, and the Soldiers gathered their Spi- 
rits unto them, and began to renew their _— 
that was almoſt ſpent. Czlar taking it an unfit 
time either to provoke the Enemy or to grve him 
Bartel, continued a while in the ſame place, and 
then returned with the Legions into the Camp. 
While theſe things were a doing, and the Romans 
thus buſied, the Britains that were in the Field con- 
veirhed themſelves all away. 


The Fiiſs OBSERVATION. 


BY this we plainly find that there were uſually 
rwo Cohorrs (which according to the rare of 
One hundred and rwenrty in a Manipie, amounted 
ro the number of 720 Men) which kepr the 
day-watch before the Gate of the Camp, and 
were always in readineſs upon any ſervice. The 
commodiry whereof wy by this accident : 
For conſidering that the Advertiſement required 
haſt and ſpeedy recourſe, ir greatly furthered 
their reſcuc, ro have ſo many Men ready to 
march forward at the firſt motion , that they 
might give what help they could until the reſt 
of their Fellows came in. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


— manner of fighting with Chariots is ve- 
ry particularly deſcribed by Ceſar, and need- 
eth not ro be ſtood upon any longer : Only I 
obſerve that neither in Gal/ia, nor any other 
Country of Europe, the uſe of Chariots is ever 
meutioned ; but they have ever been attributed 
as a peculiar Fight unto the Eaſtern Countries, as 
ſuirable to the plain and level ſituation of the 
place, whereof we find often mention in the Scri- 
prure. Which may ſerve for an Argument to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, to prove the Britains de- 
ſcent from Trey in Aſia, where we likewiſe find 
mention of {uch Chariors. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


{ Jypeand we may obſerve the diſcreer and 
moderate temper of his valour, and the 
means he uſed ro make his Soldiers confident 
in his directions : For notwithſtanding the Bri- 
tains had exceedingly urged him to make hazard 
of a preſent revenge ; yer finding it an unfit time, 
(inaſmuch as his Men had been ſomewhat trou- 
bled with the fury of the Britains) he thought it 
beſt ro expect ſome other opportunity. And a- 
gain, to avoid the inconveniences of a fearful 
Retreat, he continued a while in the ſame place, 
tro emboiden his Men with the ſight of the Enc- 
my. And this manner of proceeding wrought a 
full perſwaſion in his Soldiers that his Actions 
were directed with knowledge, and with a care- 
ful reſpect of their ſafery : Which gave his Men 
reſolution when they were carried upon Service, 
being affured that what ſervice ſoever they were 
imployed upon was moſt diligently to be perform- 
ed, as a matter much importing the fortunate ifſue 
of that War : Whereas if they had perceived that 
hcadftrong fury ( which carrieth Men on with a 
dclire of Victory, and never looketh into the 


means whereby it may be obtained) had directed 
the courſe of their proceedings, they might with 
reaſon have drawn back from ſuch imployments, 
and valued their ſafery above the iſſue of ſuch an 
enterprize. And hence ariſeth that confident 0- 
pinion which the Soldiers have of a good General ; 
which is a matter of great importance in the 
courſe of War. 


CHAP. XIII 


The Britains make head with their Forces ;- ard 
are beaten by Ceſar : his return into Gal/ia. 


Fter this for many days together there follog+ 
ed ſuch Tempeſts and foul Weather, that 


both the Romans were conſtrained to keep 

their Camp, and the Britains were kept 
from attempting any thing againſt them But in 
the mean time they ſent I into all Quaye 
ters, publiſhing the ſmall number of the Roman 
Forces, and amplifying the greatneſs of the Booty, 
and the eaſie Means offered unto them of perpetual 
Liberty, if they could take the Roman Camp. Shert- 
ly upon this, having gathered a great company both 
of Horſe and Foot, they came to the place where the 
Romans were encamped. Czſar ( although he fore= 
ſaw the Event by that which before had happencd, 
that if the Enemy were beaten back, he wonld 
avoid the danger by flight ) yet having ſome thirty 
Horſe, which Comius of Arras had carried with him 
at his coming into Britain, he embattelled his Legi- 
ns before Pr, Camp, and ſo gave them Batrel. 
The Enemy not being able to bear the Aſſault of the 
Roman Soldiers, turned their Backs and fled : The 
Romans followed them as far as they could by 
running on foot, and after a great Slaughter, with 
the burnings of their Towns far and near, they re- 
turned to their Camp. The ſame day the Britains 
ſent Meſſengers to Cxlar to intreat for Peace ; 
whom he commanded to double their number of He 
ſtages, which he commanded to 5e carried into 
Gallia, And foraſmuch as the Kquinoctium was 
at hand, he thought it not ſafe to put himſelf to the 
Sea in Winter with ſuch weak Shipping : And 
therefore having got a convenient time he boiſed 
Sail a little after Midnight, and brought all his 
Ships ſafe unto the Continent. Two of theſe Ships 
of burthen, not being able to reach the Jame Has 
ven, put in ſomewhat lower into the Land: The 
Soldiers that were in them, which were about three 
hundred being ſet on Shore, and marching towards 
their Camp, the Morini, with whom Czlar at 
his going into Britain had made Peace, in ho 
of a Booty, firſt with a few of their Men ſtood 
about them, commanding them upon pain of death 
to lay down their Weapons : And as the Romans 
by caſting themſelves into an Orb began to make 
defence, at the noiſe and clamour amongit them there 
were ſuddenly gathered together about fix theuſand 
of the Enemy. Which being known, Czlar ſent 
out all the Horſemen to relieve them. In the mean 
time the Romans ſuſtained the Force of the Enemy, 
and fought valiantly about the ſpace of four Homrs ;; 
and receiving themſelves only ſome few Woinds, they 
flew many of the Enemy. As ſoon as the Roman 
Horſemen came in ſight, the Enemy caſt away their 
Weapons and fled, and and a great number of them 
fell by the Horſemen. 


OBSERVATION. 


()* all the Figures which the Tra&ici have cho- 
ſen to make uſe of in military Affairs, the 
Circle hath ever been taken for the fitteſt ro be ap- 
plyed in the defenſive part, as enclofing with an 

equal 


Czlar, 


Lb. 


Czar, 


IV. 
equal Circuit on all parts whatſoever 1s contein- 
*« within the circumference of that Arer : And 
therefore Geometry rermerh a circumference a fim- 
ple Line, foraſmuch as if you alter the Situation of 
the parts, and tranſport one Arch into the place 
of another, the Figure notwithſtanding will re- 
main the ſame, becauſe of the equal bending of 
the Line throughout the whole circumlſerence. 
Which property as it proverh an uniformity of 
ſtrength in the whole Circuir, ſo that it can»o! be 
faid thar this is the beginning or this is the er:d, 
this is Front or this is Flank : So doth that which 
Euclide doth demonſtrate in the third of his E- 
ments, concerning the ſmall Afﬀinity berween 
a right Line and a Gircle ( which being drawn ro 
touch the circumference, doth touch 1t but in a 
point only) ſhew the greatneſs of this ſtrength 
in regard of any other Line, by which it may be 
broken. Which howſoever rhey feem as {pecu- 
lative qualities conceived rather by intellectual 
diſcourſe than manifeſted to ſenfible apprehenii- 
on; yet foraſmuch as experience hath proved 
the ſtrength of rhis Figure in a detenfive part, a= 
bove any other manner of embarrelling, ler us 
not neglect the knowledge of thele natural pro- 

rties, which diſcover the cauſes of this ctiect : 
Neither let us neglect this part of military know- 
ledge, being ſo ſtrong a means ro maintain Va- 
lour, and the ſinew of all our Ability : For order 
correſpondent ro circumſtances is rhe whole 
ſtrength and power of an Army. Neither ought 
there any action in a well-ordered Diſcipline to 
be irregular, or void of Order. And therefore 
the Romans did neither car nor fleep withour rhe 
direction of the Conſul, or chict Commander ; 
otherwiſe their Valour might rather have been 
termed Fury than Verrue : Burt when their Cou- 
rage was ranged with order, and diſpoſed accor- 
ding to the occurrences of the time, 1t never fail 
ed as long as the ſaid Order continued pertect. 

Ir appeareth therefore how important it 1s for a 
Commander ro look into the diveriity of Orders 
for imbarrelling, and to weigh the nature thereof, 
that he may with knowledge apply them ro the 
qualiry of any occaſion. "The Remans termed 
this figure Orbis, which fignifieth a round body 
both wirh a concave and a convex ſurface : in 
refemblance whereof I underſtand this Orb of 
Nen imbarrclled ro be ſo named ; which mighr 
pcradventure confift of five, or more, or fewer 
Ranks, inclofing one another after the narure of 
ſo many Circles deſcribed abour one Centre ; ſo 
that cither the midſt thereof remained void, or 
otherwiſe contained ſuch carriages and impedi- 
ments, as they had with them in their march. 
This form of imbarrelling was never ufed but in 
vreat extremity : for as it was the ſafeſt of all 
other, fo it gave tuſpicion to the Soldiers of ex- 
ceeding danger, which abated much of their heat 
it Bartel ; as will hercatter appear by the teſtimony 
of C.gfar himſelf in the fifrh Commentary, upon the 
occaſion which happened unto Sabinus and Cotta. 


CD] 


C H A P. XIV. 


He next diy Cxſar /ent Tirus Labicnus 
a Legate, with theſe Legions which he 
- 


þ:4 had brouzht out of Britain, againſt 
the revolred Morini z who having no 

place of refuge becauſe their Bogs and Fens 
wore dryed up, where they had ſheltered themſelves 
the Year before , they all fell under the power of 
his mercy. Q. Titurius and A. Corta the Legates, 
ws halt l:d the Legions agamſt the Menapii, after 
ey had waſted their Fields, cut up their Corn, 


COMMENTARIES. 


burned their Houſes (for the Menapii were all hid 
in thick Whods ) returned to Cz\ar. Theſe things 
being thus ended, Czſar placed the Wanter Quar- 
ters of all his Legions among#t the Belgz; to 
which place two only of all the Cities im Britain 
fent Heſtages unto him , the reſt negle@ mp it. 
Theſe WT":r+ being thus ended , upon the ——_ 
of Czfar's Letters, the Senate decreed a ſupplication 
for the ſpace of twenty days. 


OBSERVATION. 


| the end of rhe ſecond Commentary we read 
of a Supplication granted by the Serate for fif- 
teen days ; whic i: was never granted to any Man 
before rhar time 6c the firſt building of the 
Ciry : Bur foraſmuch as in this fourth Year of 
the Wars in Gallia it was augmented from fifteen 
unto rwenty days, I thought ir fir to refer the 
handling thereof unto this place. We are there- 
fore to underſtand , that whenfoever a Roman 
General had carried himſelf well in the Wars, 
by gaining a Victory, or enlarging the bounds 
of their Empire, that then the Senate did decree 
a Supplication to the Gods in the name of thar 
Captain. And this digniry was much ſought af- 
ter: Nor only becaule it was a matter of great 
honour, that in their names the Temples of their 
Gods ſhould be opened, and their Victories ac= 
knowledged with the concourſe and grarulation 
of the Roman People ; bur alſo becauſe a Suppli- 
cation was commonly the forerunner of a Tri- 


79 


umph, which was the greateſt honour in the Ro- £6. rs. 
man Government : And therefore Cato nameth #4» © 


it the prerogative of a Triumph. And Livy in 
the 24. Book fairh, that it was long diſputed on in 
the Senate, how they could deny one that was 
there prelen ro triumph, whoſe abſence they had 
honoured wich Supplication and Thankſgiving to 
the Gods for things happily effected. The manner 
of the Ceremony was, That after the Magiſtrate 
had publickly proclaimed it with this form or 
ſtile, quod bene & feliciter rempublicam admini- 
ſiraſſet, thar he had happily and ſucceſsfully ad- 
miniſtred the Aﬀairs of the Commonweal, the 
Koman People clothed in white Garments «ad 
crowned with Garlands, went to all the Temples 
of the Gods, and there offered Saccrifices, to gra- 
tulate the Victory in the name of the General. 
In which time they were forbidden all other buſi- 
nefles bur that which pertained to this Solemniry. 
It feemeth thar this time of Supplication was at 
firſt included within one or rwo days at rhe moſt, 
as appeareth by Livy in his Third Book, where he 
faith, Thar the Victory gained by rwo ſeveral 
Battels was ſpirefully ſhut up by the Senate in one 
days Supplication ; the People of their own ac= 
cord keeping the next day holy, and celebrating 
it with greater devotion than the former. 

Upon the Victory which Camillus had againſt 
the Veii there were granted four days of Suppli- 
cation; to which there was afterward a day added, 
which was the uſual rime of Supplication unto 
rhe time that Pompey ended the War which 
they called Mithridaticum, when the uftal rime 
of five days was doubled and made ren, and 
in the ſecond of theſe Commentaries made fif- 
reen, and now brought ro rwenry days. Which 
ſerteth forth the incitements and rewards of well 
doing, which the Romans propounded both ar 
home and abroad to ſuch as endeavoured to en= 
large their Empire, or manage a charge to the 
benefir of rheir Commonwealths. And thus endeth 
the fourth Commentary. 


The 


The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS, 


E muſt obſerve Cezſ/ar's Conduct in 

this Place, who by his quick and 

unexpected March diffipared the Ne- 
\gotiations that were on foor berween the Ger- 
mans and the Gauls : By his diflimulation to- 
wards the Gauls feigning himſelf Ignorant of 
their Practices, and exprefling a great deal of 
Confidence in them, retains. and hinders them 
from precipitating themſelves into a League 
with the Germans : By his Induſtry amuſes them 
to Treat, while he till advanc'd towards them 
and when a favourable occaſion offers it ſelf 
he improves ir to take them in diſorder, defti- 
ture of their Chiefs, making them belicve 
thar they had firſt broken the Treaty. 

In the next place we muſt confider , that 
taking the advantage of the Renown of fo 
great a defear, he refolv'd ro ſhow the Roman 
Eagles on the other fide of the Rhine, ro frighten 
the Germans, in order to keep them in awe 
for the furure. That he - not venture to 

$ the Rhine upon Boats, looking upon it 
xt r00 wot and therefore made a 
Bridge which he causd to be fortify'd and 

ed at both ends: That he remain'd'no 
—_ in that Country than it was neceſſary 
to Eſtabliſh the Reputation of .his Arms, and 
that upon his return he broke his Bridge, to 
hinder the Germans from making uſe of ir. 
I add moreover, that the defear of 5000 Ro- 
man Horſe by $00 German Horſe, and the 
following day the defeat of 400000 Germans 
by 3o or 40000 Romans, is a clear demon- 
ftrarion that ir is not the Natural bravery 
of a Nation over another, nor yet the greater 
Number over a ſmaller which occaſions the 
ain of Batrels; but rhe exa&t obſervation of 
Milicary Diſcipline, and the continual exerciſe 
of Arms, which nor only reaches how to Fighr 
well, bur alſo how ro improve advantages, 
and ro know when it is fit to Fight or not. 

To begin a War in Autumn, without any 
vifible advantage, in an unknown Country, in 


which he holds no Intelligence, being oblig'd to 
croſs the Ocean ; is an Enterprize, in my opinion, 
worthy of the Invincible Courage of Cz/ar, but 
nor of his uſual Prudence. Nevertheleſs, thar 
Sally muſt be excus'd, upon the account of his 
— Fortune, which he had ſubjected ro his 

ill ; for in this undertaking in which Men and 
the Elements ſeem'd to have conſpir'd againſt him, 
the Earth refuſing him Proviſions, the Sea diſa- 
bling his Ships, the Air producing Storms, and 
the Country on which he Landed endeavouring 
his Ruin : . Yer his Conſtancy overcame it all, op- 
poſing ro hunger, his Prudence in providing Vidtu- 
als for his Army ; ro the Ruins of the , his 
diligence in refiting of his Ships ; to the Afaults 
of his Enemies, his Arms to overcome them : in- 
ſomuch that he conftrain'd them to defire a Peace, 
and thus he Gloriouſly atchieved an Enterprize in 
which azother would have mer his Ruin. 

Let us obſerve, how, before his departure from 
France, he took care of all things that were neceſ- 
ſary ro keep them within the Bounds of their 
Duty, and to ſecure his Return. 

Ler us moreover obſerve that Ceſar abounded 
in Inventions, to take his time advantageouſly in 
all preſent Exigencies : For obſerving that his 
Soldiers nor being us'd ro Sea Ingagements, were 
at a loſs how to Land ; he chang'd his firſt Order, 
even during the Action, and drawing cloſer to the 
Coaſt with his Gallies, he Landed in ſpight of his 
Enemies, who not being accuſtom'd ro ſee ſuch 
kind of Ships, being aſtoniſhed therear, berook 
themſelyes to flight. And indeed we muſt admire 
rwo Excellencies in Ceſar which he poſſeſſed in 
perfeCtion, which are very Eſſential in a great 
Captain, viz. That he confider'd and rook care 
of all things that might forward or prejudice his 
defign, before he undertook ir : And that in the 
Execution he never fail'd ro take his Time, when 
ever occahon offer'd ir ſelf, and ro apply an im- 
mediate remedy ro whatever unexpected acci- 
dents might befall him. In which he has been 
Inimitable. 


T be 


G AL 


The Fitch COMMENTARY of the Wars in 


L I A. 


The Argument, 


FESAR cauſeth a great Navy to be built in Galia: He carrieth five 
* Legions into Britaiz, where he maketh War with the Britains on both 


fides the River Thames. 


At his return into Ga/ia moſt of the Gauls Revolt ; 


ard firſt the Eburones, under the Condutt of Ambiorix, (et upon the Camp 
of 2. Tiurizs the Legate, whom they circumyent by ſubtilty, and then beſiege 


the 


CHAP. IJ. 


Ceſar rerurneth into Galia : findeth there great 
ſtore of Shipping made by the Soldiers, and 
commandeth them to be brought ro the Haven 


Tins. 


Ucius Domitius and Appius Claudius be- 

. ing Conſuls, Czar at his going into Italy 

from his Winter quarters (which he yearly 

did) gave order to the Legates to build as 

many Ships that Winter as poſſibly they could, and to 
repair the old ; commanding them to be built of a 
lower pitch than thoſe which are uſed in the Mediter- 
wwnean Seq, for the ſpeedier lading and unlading 
of them” and becauſe the Tides in theſe Seay were 
very preat : And foraſmuch as he was to tranſport 
eat ſtore of Horſe, he commanded them to be made 

| in the bottom than ſuch as were uſual in 
other places, and all of them to be made for the 
uſe of Oars,” to which purpoſe their low building 
ſerved very conveniently. Other neceſſaries and fur= 
niture for Rigging, he pave order to have brought 
out of Spain. Czar, after an aſſembly of the 
States in Lombardy, went preſently into Illyricum, 
where he heard that the Piraſtz infeſted the Province 
by their incurſions. As ſoon as he came thither he 
levied Soldiers, and appointed them a Rendezvous. 
Wyich the Piraſtz hearing of, they ſent Embaſſadors 
preſently to him, excuſing the buſineſs as not done 
by publick conſent, and expreſſing 4 readineſs to make 
any ſatisfattion that ſhould be demanded. Czxſar 
having heard their meſſage, appointed them to give 
Hoſt ages, and to bring them by ſuch a day, or elſe 
they muſt expe nothing but War and ruine to their 
City. Hoſtages wore brought by the appointed time ; 
—_—_— Czlar deputed certain to arbitrate diffe- 
rences between the Cities, and to puniſh as they ſaw 


cauſe for it. Theſe things being over, he returned 
forthwith inta Lombardy, and thence to his Army 


in Gallia. 


mp of Cicero 3 but are put by, and their Army overthrown by Ceſar. 


OBSERVATION. 


De Itins Portus Lloyde thinketh to be Callis ; 
others take it to be Saint Omar : Partly in 
regard of the ſituation of the um which bein 
in it ſelf very low, hath notwithſtanding very hig 
Banks, which incompaſs the Town about, and in 
rimes paſt was a very large Haven. To this may 
be added the diſtance from this Town to the next 
Continent of the Iſland. of Britain, which Strabo 
maketh to contain 320 Stadia ; which agreeth to 
the French computition of 13 Leagues : Ceſar 
maketh ir thirty Miles. This is the Haven which 
Pliny calleth Britannicum portum Morinorum. 


CHAP. IL 


C.e/ar preventeth new Motions amongſt the Tye 
viri, and goeth ro his Navy. Drumnorix re- 
fuleth ro accompany him into Britain : His 
flight and death. 


Aiar leaving Soldiers enough to do that 
buſineſs, himſelf marched with four Legions 

and eight bundred Horſe into the Country 

of the Treviri, in regard they neither came 

to the aſſembly of States, nor were obedient to his 
commands , and were farther reported to ſollicite 
the Germans beyond the Rhine ro new Comme- 
tions. This City was the moſt powerful of all 
Gallia for matter of Horſe, having likewiſe a 
great force of Foot, and lying ſo conveniently upon 
the Rhine for aſſiſtance : Woerein there was at 
this time a contention bettwrixt Induciomarus 
and Cingetorix who ſhould be chief Ruler. Cin- 
gerorix, as ſoon as he heard of the coming of 
Crlar with his Army, came in to him, afſurins 
bim of the fidelity of his Party, and their con= 
ſtancy to the friendſhip of the People of Rome; 
diſcovering withal unto him the preſent Proceedings 
amongſt the Treviri. On the contrary, Tnducio- 
marus gathered together what Horſe and Foot he 
could, reſolving upon nothing eiſe than Wir : ſee 
curing ail the old and young Folk not fir to Lear 
P Arns 
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Obſervations upon CxsaR's 


Arms in the Wood Arduenna, which is a very 
large Wood, beginning at the Rhine, and running 
through the middle of the Treviri, to the borders 
of the People of Rheims. While things were thus 
preparing, divers of the chief of the City , ſome 
through the favour they bare tro Cingetorix, others 
affrighted at the coming of our Army, came forth 
to r; and ſince = could not do it for the 
whole City, they endeavoured to make every Man 
his own peace. Induciomarus ſeeing this, and 
fearing to be left at laſt alone, ſent Embaſſadors 
to Czxſar, excuſing what he had done in not coming 
to him, which he ſaid was done only to keep the 
City the better in obedience ; for if all the No- 
bility ud have left it, the common People would 
have been apt to have made new Troubles ; that 
the City was now at his command, and if Czar 
would give leave, he was ready to wait upon him 
in his Camp, and to lay the Lives and Fortunes 
of himſelf and rhe whole City at his feet. Czxſar, 
albeit he well knew why all this was ſpoken, as 
alſo what had put bim beſides his former reſo 
lution, yet rather than ſpend the Sunamer in thoſe 
parts, having all things in readineſs for hy Bri- 
tiſh Far, he commanded Induciomarus to come 
to him, and bring two hundred Hoftapes with 
him. Induciomarus did as Cxfar commanded, 
and withal brought alowg with him his Son and 
all that had any near relation unto him : whom 
Cxſar bade be of good chear, and exhorted to 
continue firm in Bos duty and fidelity, 

this, calling to him the chief of the Treviri 
Man by Man, he reconciled them to Cingetorix, 
as well looking at the deſert of the Man himſc}, 
4s at vis own intereſt and advantage, to have 
ſuch a Man bear the chief {way in his City, 
who had expreſſed ſo notable affetion and pood 
will towards him in this buſineſs. It troubled In- 
duciomarus not 4a little to find his reſpe# and 
authority thus impaired ; inſomuch that: he who be- 
fore was no friend to us, being vexed at this be- 
came a bitter Enemy. 

Things thus ſetled here, Czlar came with hi; 
Legions back to the Port called Itius: Were he 
underſtood that forty Ships which were built among {! 
the Meldz wer? hindred by Tempeſts that they 
could not keep their courſe, but were forced back 
from whence they came ; the reſt were well pro- 
vided and ready to ſet ſail. Hither alſo were 
gathered all the Cavalry in France, to the number 
of four thouſand, and the chief Men of every City : 
Some few of which, whoſe fidelity Cxlar had had 
experience of, he intended to leave at home; and 
to take the reſt along with him for Heſtapes, leſt 
in his abſence they ſhould begin any new ſtirs in 
Gallia. 

Among#t the reſt was Dumnorix the Heduan 
formerly mentioned, Him of all the reſt Cafar 
intended to take with him, knowing vim to be 
a Man deſirous of change, greedy of rule, a Man 
of Courage and Reſolution, and one of preateſt 
Authority amonst the Gauls. Beſides this, Dum- 
norix had given out at a me:ting of the Hedui, 
that Calar had conferred upon Pm the Govern=- 
ment of the City : Which much troubled the He- 
dui, yer they durſt not ſend any Man to Czfar 
to hinder or revoke it. This Caxfar came to hear 
of. When he ſaw he muſt go with the reſt , firſt 
he beſought with all the entreaties he could that 
he might ſtay in Gallia ; alledging one while that 
he was afraid of the Sea , having as yet never 
been ujed to Sailing , another while that he had 
fome religious accounts that kept him here. When 

cerved this would not ſerve his turn, but 
go he muſt, he began to deal with the reſt of the 
chief Men of the Gauls, taking them Man by 


After. 


Man , and perſuading them to continue in their 
own Country ; telling them that it was not with= 
out ground Cxſar went about to deſpoil Gallia 
thus of its Nobility, his drift being to carry them 
over into Britain and there murther them, whom 
he was afraid to put to death amonoft their 
Friends at home. He went farther, to enzave them 
to Fidelity, and to tye them by Oath to proceed 
upon joint conſultation to the atting of what 
ſhould be thought of moſt concernment and belcof 
for the good of Gallia. Theſe things were by d.- 
vers Perſons related ro Caxlar: Who as ſoon as 
he knew thereof, in regard of the great reſpet? he 
bare to the Heduan State, he reſolved by all means 
poſſible to curb and deterr Dumnorix fjrom theſe 
courſes : And in regard that he ſaw him thus to 
increaſe in his madneſs, he thought it ſeaſonable 
to prevent his endamaging either the Commons 
wealth or himſelf. So ſtaying in the place where 
he was about twenty-five days, the North-weſt 
Wind (a Wind that uſually blows in theſe parts) 
all that while hindering his putting to Sea; be 
made it much of his FL fmeſs to keep Dumnorix 
quiet, and yet at the ſame time to [py out the 
whole drift of his deſigns. At laſt the Wind and 
Weather ſerving, he commanded his Scldiers and 
Horſemen on Shipboard. And whilſt every Man's 
mind was taken up about this, Dumnorix with 
the reſt of the Heduan Horſemen, unkown to Czlar, 
had left the Camp, and were marching home= 
wards. Which when Cxlar heard, be ſtope his 
Voyage, and letting every thing elſe alone, ſent 4 
great ws of his Cavalry to attach him, and 
bring him back, with command that if he flood 
wpon his defence and did not readily obey, they 
ſou diſpatch him. For he could not believc 
that this Man could mean any good to him if 
he once got home, ſince he made ſo light of bs 
commands when preſent with him. The Horſe 
having overtaken him, he flood upon his guard 
and made reſiſtance, imploring tf, the aid of 
thoſe tat were with him ; ſtil! crying out, that he 
wits a Free-born Man an1 of + Free City. Where 
upon they, as they were commanded,” hemm'd him 
in, and ſo killed him; the Hedyan 1 femer 
returning every Man to Cxlar. G 


CAT a 
Ceſar ſaileth into Britain : Landeth his Forces, 
and ſeckerh the Enemy. 


AKſar having prepared all things in rea- 
dineſs, he left Labienus in the Contj- 
nent with three Legions, and two thous 
ſand Horſe, both to keep rhe Haven and 
make proviſion of Corn, and alſo to obſerve the 
motion of the Gauls, and to do accordins as he 
ſaw time and occaſion, and with five Legions, and 
the like number of Horſe as he left in the Con- 
tinent, about Sun-ſetting he put out to Sea with 
a ſoft South Wind , "bich continued until Mid- 
night ; and then ceaſmg, he was carried with the 
Tide until the Morning ; when he perceived that 
the Iſland lay on his left band: And again as 
the Tide changed, he laboured by rowin? to reac 
that part of T Iſland where he had jound good 
landings the Year before. Wherein the S5{d/crs dew 
ſerved great commendation; for by ſtrength and 
force of Oars, they mixde their great Sips of bure 
then to keep way wit': the Galies, About high 
Noon they arrived in Britain with all their Ships * 
Neither 


Cxlar, 


1@V. 


Neither was there any Enemy ſeen in that place : 
But 4s afterward Cxlar underſtood by the Captives, 
the Britains had been there with a great Power, but 
being terrified with the infinite number of Shippin 
which they diſcovered from the Shore ( for with the 
Ships of Provifion, and private Veſſels which ſeveral 
Perſons had for their own convenience, there were in 
all above eight hundred ) they forſook the Shore, and 
hid eomnlioes in the upland Cauntry. Czar having 
Landed hu Men, and choſen a convenient place to 
Encamp, 4s ſoon as he underſtood by the Captiyes 
where the Enemy lay, in the third Watch of the 
Night he marched towards them ; leaving Ten Co- 
horts and Three hundred Horſe under Quintus Atrius 
for a Garriſon to his Shipping : Which he the leſs 
feared, becauſe it lay at Anchor in 4a ſoft and open 
Shore. He marched that Night about Twelve Mile 
before be found the Enemy. The Britains ſending 
out their Horſe and Chariors to a x that ran be- 
tween them and the Romans, and having the ad- 
vantage of the upper Ground, began to hinder the 
Romans, and to give them Battel : But being beaten 
back with our Horſemen, they conveyed themſelves 
into a Wood. The place was ſtrongly Fortified both 
by Art and Nature, and made for a' defence ( as it 
feemeth) in their Civil Wars : For all the Entrances 
were ſhut up with preat Trees laid overthwart the 
Paſſages. And the Britains ſhewed themſelves out 
of the Whod but here and there, nat ſuffering the 
Romans to enter the Fortification. But t diers 
of the Seventh Legion, with a Teſtudo which they 
made, and a Mount which they raiſed, took the 
plact, cate drave"them all out of the Woods, without 
any boſs at all, ſaving ſome few Wounds which they 
received, But Cz(ar forbade his Men to follow after 
them with any long purſuit, becauſe he was both ig= 
norant of the place, and a great part of that day & 
img ſpent, he would employ the reſt thereof in the 
Fortification of his Camp. 


OBSERVATION. 


(4. having taken what affurance of Peace he 
could with the Gauls, both by carrying the 
chiefeſt of their Princes with him, and by leaving 
Three Legions in the Continent to keep x & "_ 
People in Obedience - he embarked all his Men 
at one place, thar they might be all partakers of 
the ſame Caſualcies, and rake the benefit of the 
ſame Adventures ; which being neglected the 
Year before, drew him into many inconveniencies 
for want of Horſe, which being ked at ano« 
ther Haven, mer with other Chances and ſaw other 
Forrunes, and never came to him into Britain. 
The place of Landing in this ſecond Voyage was 
the ſame where he Landed the Year before ; and 
by: the circumſtances of this Hiſtory, may agree 
with that which Tradicion hath delivered of Deale 
in Kent, where it is ſaid that Ceſar Landed. 
In the firſt Year we find that he never removed his 
Camp from' the Sea-ſhore, where he firſt ſeated 
himſelf : although his Men went our to bring in 
Corn, as far as they might well return again art 
Night : Burt now he entred further into the Ifland, 
and within twelve Miles March came unto a Ri- 
ver, which muſt needs be that of Canterbury, which 
falleth into the Sea ar Sandwich. 

In that he faith, That the Garriſon of his Ship» 
ping conſiſted of Ten Cohorts, which I have ſaid 
to be a Legion: We muſt underſtand that Ceſar 
lefr not an entire Legion in that Garriſon ; but he 
took Ten Cohorrs our of his whole Forces, perad- 
venture Two our of every Legion, and appointed 
them to take the charge of his Shipping. 


COMMENT ARIES. 


CHAP. IV. 


Cſar rerurneth to his Navies, to take Order for 
ſuch loſſes as had happened by Tempeſt the 
Night before. 


He next day, early in the Morning he dis 
vided hy Forces into Three Companies, 
and ſent them out to purſue the Enemy : 
But before they had marched any far di- 

ance, and came to have the Rereward of the Enemy 
in view, there came news from Q). Atrius, with 
whom he left the Ten Cohorts, and the Charge of the 
Shipping, that the Night before there was ſuch 4a 
Tempeſt at Sea, that the whole Navy was either ſore 
beaten, or caſt on Shore ; and that neither Anchor 
nor Cable could hold them, nor yet the Sailors endure 
the force of the Weather : And that there was great 
loſs in the Shipping, by running againſt one another 
on the violence of the Tempeſt. 

, Upon theſe news Czlar cauſed the Legions to be 
taled back again, and to ceaſe for that time from 
following the Enemy any further. He himſelf return- 
ed to the Navy; where he found that to be true which 
he had heard, and that about forty Ships were loſt, 
and the reſt not to be repaired but with great Induſtry 
and Pains. Firſt therefore he choſe Ship-Wrights 
and Carpenters out of the Legions, and cauſed os 
to be ſent for out of Gallia, and wrote to Labienus 
to make ready what Shipping be could. And although 
it ſeemed a matter of great difficulty and much la- 
bour, yet he thought it beſt to hale up all the Ships on 
Shore, and to encloſe them within the Fortification 
of his Camp. In this buſineſs he ſpent Ten days, 
without intermiſſion, either of Night or day, until he 
had drawn up the Ships, and ſtrongly Fortified the 
Camp ; leaving the ſame Garriſon which was there 


before, to defend it, 
OBSERVATION. 


Herein we rvay. behold the true Image of 
F undaunred V: , and the horrible Indu- 
try (as Tully rermeth ir) which he uſed ro prevent 
Fortune of her ftroke in his bufineſs, and com- 
prehend caſualries and furure conringents within 
the compaſs of Order, and the bounds of his own 
Power : being able in ten days ſpace to fer almoft 
eight hundred Ships from the hazard of Wind and 
Weather, and ro make his Camp the Road for his 
Navy, that ſo he might reſt ſecure of a means ro 
rerurn at his pleaſure. 


CHAP. V. 


The Britains make Caſſivellaunus General in this 
War. The Ifland, and the Manners of the 
People deſcribed. 


Kar returning to the place from whence he 
(; came, found far greater Forces of the Bri- 
tains there aſſembled, than be left when he 
went to the Navy : And that by publick con- 
ſent of the Britains, the whole Government of that 
War was given to Caffivellaunus, whoſe Kingdom lay 
divided from the Maritime States, with the River 
Thames, beginning at the Sea, and extending it 
ſelf fourſcore Miles inz0 the Iſland. This wel- 
launus made continual War with bis Neighbour 
States : But upon the coming of the Romans they all 
forgot their homebred Quarrels, and caſt the whole 
Government upon his Shoulders, as the fitteſt ro di- 
red in that War. 
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The 


» 
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The inner part of Britain 1s inhabited by ſuch « 
Memory recordeth to be born in. the Iſland ; and the 
Maritime Coaſt by ſuch as came out of Belgia, either 
to make Incurſions or Invaſions ; and. after the War 
was ended they continued im the poſſeſſions they had 
gained, and were talled by the name of the Cities from 
whence they came. The Country 1s very populous, 
and well inhabited with Houſes, much like unto them 
in Gallia. ' They have great ſtore of Catrel ;* and 
uſe Braſs for Money, or Iron Rings weighed at 4 cer- 
tain rate. In the innermoſt parts there is found 
great quantity of Tin, and in the Maritime Parts, 
Tron ; but they have but little of that : Their Brafs 
is brought tn by other Nations. They have all forts 
of Trees. that” they have in Gallia, ' excepting the Fig 
and the Beach. Their Religion will not ſuffer them 
to eat either Hare, Hen, or Gooſe, notwithſtanding 
they have of all forts, as well for novelty as. pariety. 
The Country is more Temperate, and not ſo cold as 
Gallia.- The Iſland lieth Triangle-wiſe ; whereof 
one ſide confronteth Gallia, of which ſide that Angie 
wherein Kent is, the uſual place of Landing from 
Gallia, pojnteth to the Eaft, and the other Angle to 
the South. This ſide containeth about 500 Moles. 
Another fide lieth toward Spain and the Welt, that 
way where Ircland lieth, being an Iſland half as big 
as England, and as far diſtant from 1t as Gallia. 
in the mid-way between England and Ireland /ierh 
an Iſland called Mona, beſides many other ſmaller 
Iflands ; of which ſome write, That in Winter-time, 
for thirty days together they have continual Night : 
Whereof we learned nothing by inquiry ; only we 
found by certain meaſures of Water, that the Nights 
in England were ſhorter than 'in the Continent. 
The length of this fide, according t» the opinion of the 
Inhabitants, containeth ſeven hundred Miles. The 
third ſide lieth to the North, and the open Sea, 
ſaving that this Angle dot! ſomewhat point towards 


Germany. This fide is thought to contain eight 
hundred Miles. And ſo the whole Iſland containeth 


in Circuit 2000 Miles. Of all the Inhabitants they 
of Kent are the moſt Courteous and Civil; all their 
Country bordering upon the Sea, and little differing 
from the. faſhion of Gallia. Moſt of the Inland 
People ſow no Corn, but live with Milk and Fleſh, 
clothed with Skins, and having their Faces painted 
with a blue Colour, to the end they may ſeem more 
terrible in Fight : . They have the Hair of their Head 
long, having all ether parts of their Body ſhaven, 
ſaving therr upper Lip. Their Wives are common 
to Ten or Twelve, eſpecially Brethren with Brethren, 
and Parents. with Children ; but the Children that 
are born, are put unto them unto whom the Mother 
was firſt given in Marriage. 


OBSERVATION. 


I the deſcriptions of the ancient Britains we 
may firſt oblerve their Pedigree, according ro 
the Heraldry of that rime : Wherein we muſt un- 
derſtand, that in thoſe Ages the Nations of the 
World thought it no ſmall Honour to' derive their 
deſcent from a certain beginning, and to make 
cither ſome of their Gods, or ſome Man of fa- 
mous Memory the Father of that Progeny, and 
Founder of their State ; that ſo they might pro- 
miſe a forturate continuance to their Government, 
being firſt laid and eſtabliſhed by ſo powerful a 
means. Bur if this failed, they then bragged of 
Antiquity, and caft all their Glory upon the Fer- 
tiliry of their Soil, being ſo ſtrong and fruirful 
that it yielded, of ir ſelf ſuch a People as they 
were. And ſq we read how the Athenians, for- 


| as they were ignorant from whence they 


e, wore an Oaken Leaf, in token that they 


Obſervations pon CxsanR's 


were bred of the Earth where they dwelled. And 


hereupon alſo grew the Controyerſie between the 
Egyptians and the Scythians concerning Antiquity : 
Wherein the Egyptians ſeemed to have great ad-= 


vantage, becaule of the Fertility and Hear of 
their Country; whereas the Scythians Inhabired a 
cold Climare, unfruirful, and an Enemy to Gene- 
ration. Of this ſort were the Britains that Tnha- 
bired the middle part of the IfNland : Who, nor 
knowing from whence they came, nor who firſt 
broughr them. thither, ſartished rhemſelves wirk 
char common received opinion, [That they were 
born and bred of the Earth. The Sea-Coaſt was 
poſſeſs'd by ſuch as came our of .the Continem, 
and retained the Names of. .the Cities from 
whence they came, as a Memorial of their Pro- 
genirors. 


The form of, the Iſland is;very well deſcribed, 


and meaſured our according to the Scalc of our: 


modern Geographers. For concerning the dif- 
ference of Longitude berween the Eaſtern Angle 
of Kent, and the fartheſt point of Cornwall, they 
make it eight degrees ; which in a manner jump- 
eth with Ceſar's dimenſions. The other ſides are 
ſomewhat longer : And therefore... Tacitw, in the 
Life of ns, compareth ir tro a Ca $ 
Axe, ing that fide which bordereth upon 
France to reſemble the Edge, and the other rwo 
fides ro incline by little = little one towards a- 
nother, and ſo make rhe Iſland narrower art the 
top, according ro the form of that Inſtrument. 
e ſerrerh down the whole compaſs of the Iſland, 
according to the manner of the ancient Geogra- 
phers ; who, by the quantiry of the Circuit did 
uſually judge of the Content : Not conGderi 
that rhe Area of every __— dependeth as well 
on Ut quatniry of the Angle, as the length of the 
e. 


Conceming the Temperature of Britain in re« 
wm of the cold Winters in France,, we muſt un« 
erſtand thar Britain hath ever been found of a 
more Temperate Conftitution in regard of ſharp 
and cold Winters, than any other | nn lyin 
under the ſame Parallel : Whether the cauſe 
thereof may be imputed to the continual motion 
of the Sea abour the Iſland, which begetteth Hear, 
as ſome have imagined ; or to the ſituation there= 
of in gr of other Continents from whence 
the Wind always riſerth, and carrieth with ir the 
nature of rhe Country by which it paſſeth ; ( and 
ſo the Iſland having no other Continent lying 
North to ir, from whence the Wind may riſe, 
bur all for rhe moſt parr upon the South, hath no 
ſuch cold Winds to diſtemper it, as other. parts of 
Germany, which arc under the ſame parallel : Bur 
the Southern Wind, which is fo frequent in Bri- 
tain, tempereth the Air with a mild diſpoſition, 
and ſo keepeth ir warm ; or whether it be ſome 
other unknown Cauſe, our Philoſophers reſt un- 
ſatisfied. Bur as rouching Ga!ia it may be ſaid, 
that toraſmuch as it beareth more to the South rhan 
this Iſland doth, the Air thereof ( by reaſon of the 
continual Heat) is of a far purer diſpoſition ; and 
ſo pierceth more than this groſſer Air of Britain, 
and carrieth rhe cold further into the Pores ; and 
ſo ſeemeth ſharper, and of a far colder diſpo- 
ſition. 
This Iſland which Ceſar nameth Mona, is 
known at this time by the name of M:», and lieth 
berween Cumberland and Ireland. Prolomy calleth 


it Moneda. Tacitus calleth Angleſey by the name 
of Mona, peradventure from the nomination of 
the Britains, who called it Tyrmon, the Land of 

Mon. 
Concerning thoſe places where the Night 
continueth in the midſt of Winer for thurry days 
rOoges 


i 


w Lb. V. 


together, they muſt be ſeated fix degrees beyond 
the Circle Artick, and have a day in Summer of 
like continuance, according to the Rules of Aftro- 
nomy. In thar he found the Nights in Britain 
ſhorter than in the Continent, we muſt underſtand 
ir to be only in Summer : For the more oblique 
the Horizon is, the more uneven are the Portions 
of the diurnal Circles which it cutteth ; and the 
nearer it cometh to a right Horizon, the nearer it 
cometh to an equality of Day and Night : And 
hence ir happeneth that in Summer time, the 
Nights in France are longer than here in England ; 
—_ in Winter, ſhorter. The like we muſt under- 
ſtand of all Southern and Northern Coun- 
rries. 

To conclude, I may not omir the Civiliry. of the 
Kentiſh-Men, and their Courreous Diſpohrion a- 
bove the reſt of the Britains, which muſt be im» 
pured to that ordinary courſe which brought Ci- 
vility unto all other Nations : of whom, ſuch as 
were firſt ſcared in their Pofſeflions and enterrain- 
ed Sociery, were the firſt that brought in Civil 
Converſation, and by little and lirle were puri- 
fied, and fo attained to the perfection of Civil Go- 
verninent. So we find thart firſt the Aſſrians and 
Babylonians (as neareſt ro the Mountains of Arme- 
nia where the Ark reſted, and People firſt Inha- 
bired) reduced their States intro Commonweals 
or Monarchies of exquifite Government, flou- 
riſhing with all manner of Learning and W= 
ledge; when as yet other Countries Jay either 
walte, or overwhelmed with Barbariſm. From 
thence ir flowed into Egype ; out of Egype into 
Greece ; our of Greece into Italy ; out of Italy into 
Gallia ; and from thence into England : Where 
our K-n:#//-Men firſt entertained it, as bordering 
_ F-.znce, and frequented with Merchants of 

le Countries. | 


CHAP. VI. 
Divers Skirmithes between the Romans and the 
Britains. 


He Cavalry of the Enemy and their Chariots 
gave a ſharp conflitt ro the Roman Horſe- 
men in their March: But fo that the Ro- 
mans got the better every way, driving 

them with great Slaughter to the Woods and Hills, 
and loſing alſo ſome of their own Men, being too 
venturous in the purſuit. The Britains, after ſome 
mntermiſſion of time, when the Romans little thought 
of them, and were buſied in Fortifying their Camp, 
came ſuddain!y out of the Woods, and charged upon 
thoſe that kepe ſtation before the Camp. Cxſar fon 
vut two of the chiefeſt Cohorts of two Legions to ſe- 
cond their Fellows. Theſe two Cohorts ſtanding with 
e ſmall Alley between them, the other that were firſt 
Charged being terrified with that ſtrange kind of 
Fight, boldly brake through the thickeſt of the Ene- 
my, and ſo retired in ſafety to their Fellows. That 
day Quintus Laberius Durus, Tribune of the 
Soldiers was Slain. The Britains were repelled with 
more Cohorts, which Cxfar ſent to ſecond the former. 
And foraſmuch as the Fight happened in the view of 
all the Camp, it was plainly perceived that the Le- 
gionary $1(4iers, being neither able, for the weight of 
their Armour to follow the Enemy as he ot nor 
yet daring to go far from their ſeveral Enſigns, 
was not a fit adverſary to conteſt this kind of Enc« 
my : And that the Horſemen likewiſe Fought with 
no leſs danger, inaſmuch as the Enemy would retire 
back of purpoſe, and when the» had drawn them a 
little from the Legions, they would then light from 
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their Chariots and encounter them with that advan=- 
tage which is between a Footman and a Horſemen. 
Furthermore, they never fought thick and cloſe toge- 
ther, but thin, and at preat diſtances, having ſta- 
tions of Men to ſuccour one another, to receive the 


weary, and to ſend out freſh ſupplies. 


OBSERVATION. 


(| [=o this occaſion of their heavy Armour, 1 
will deſcribe a Legionary Soldier in his 
compleat Furniture, that we may better judge of 
their manner of Warfare, and underſtand where- 
in their greateſt ſtrength conſiſted. And firſt we 
are to learn, That their Legionary Soldiers were 
called, Milites gravis Armature, Soldiers wear- 
ing heavy Armour, to diftinguiſh them from the 
Velites, the Archers, Slingers, and other light- 
armed Men. Their offenfive Arms were a couple 
of Piles, or as ſome will.but one Pile, and a Sp4- 
niſh yword, ſhort and ſtrong, to ſtrike rather 
with the point than with the edge. Their defen- 
five Arms were a Helmet; a Corſlet, and Boors* 
of Braſs, with a large Target ; which, in ſome 
ſort was offenſive, in —_— of that umbo which 
ſtuck out in the midſt thereof. The Pile is de- 
ſcribed art large in the firſt Book, and rhe Target 
in the ſecond. The Sword, as Polybius witnefleth, 
was ſhorr, rwo-edged, very ſharp, and of a ftron 
int, And hap Livy, in his twenty Ro 
k faith, Thar the Gauls uſed very long Swords 
withour Points; but the ”m_ had ſhorr 
Swords, readier for uſe. Theſe they called Spa- 
niſh Swords, becauſe rhey borrowed that faſhion 
from the Spaniard. The old Romans were ſo 
Girr with their Swords, as appeareth by Polybius, 
and their Monuments in Marble, that from their 
lefr Shoulder it hung upon their right Thigh, con- 
trary to the uſe of theſe Times ; which, as I have 
noted before, was in regard of their Target, 
which they carricd on their left Arm. This Sword 
was hung with a Belt of Leather, beſer with 


Studs, as Varro noteth. And theſe were their of- Li. 4; 


fenſive Weapons. 


Their Helmet was of Braſs, adorned with plin. !i6. 16 


three Oltrich Feathers of a Cubir in lengrh ; by 
which the Soldier appeared of a larger Stature, 
and more terrible —_ Enemy, as Polybins ſaith 
in his ſixth Book. Their Breaſt-plate was either 
of Brgſs or Iron, jointed rogether after the man- 
ner of Scales, or plarred with lirtle Rings of Iron : 
Their Boots were made of Bars of Braſs, from the 
Foot up to the Knee. And thus were the Legi- 
onary Soldiers Armed, to ſtand firm, rather than 
ro uſe any nimble Motion, and ro combine them- 
ſelves into a Body of that Strength, which migh. 
not eaſily recoil ar the oppoſition of any Con- 
frontment : For Agility ſtandeth indifferent to 
help either a Retreat or a Purſuit ; and nimble- 
foored Soldiers are as ready to fly back, as ro 
March forward ; but a weighty Body keeperh 
a more regular Motion, and 1s not hindered with 
a common Counterbufft. So that whenſoever they 
came to firm Buckling, and felt the Enemy ſtand 
ſtiff before them, ſuch was their practice and 
exerciſe in continual Works, that they never 
fainted under any ſuch Task, bur the Victory 
went always clear on their fide. Bur if the Ene- 
my gave way to their Violence, and came not 
in bur for advantage, and then as ſpeedily re- 
tired before the rior bo were well dif- 
charged, then did their nimbleneſs much help 
their Weakneſs, and fruſtrate the greateſt part of 
the Roman Diſcipline. This is allo proved in the 
Overthrow of $46inus and Corta, _ - 

zorix 


iorix finding the inconvenience of buckling at 
Rs commanded his Men to fight a far 
off ; and if they were affaulred to give back, and 
come on again as they ſaw occaſion : Which fo 
wearied out the Romans that they all fell under 
the execution of the Gauls. Ler this ſuffice there- 
fore to ſhew how unapr the Romans were to fl 
upon any occaſion, when their Armour was fi 
that ir kept them from all ſtarring motions, and 
made _ _ ro per bas and well affured 
rules of their diſcipline, which were as certain prin- 
ciples in the Cain of a ſtanding Barrel; and 
therefore not ſo fir either for a Purſuit or a Flighr. 
Concerning the unequal Combat berween a, 
Horſeman and a Foorman, it may be thought 
ſtrange that a Footman ſhould have ſuch an ad- 
vantage againſt a Horſeman, being oyermarched 
ar leaſt with a Sexruple Proportion both of 
ſtrength and apiliry : Bur we muſt underſtand 
that as the Horſe is much ſwifter in a long Career, 
fo in ſpeedy and nimble hiking at hand, where- 
in the ſubſtance of rhe Combar conſiſterh, the 
gFoorman far exceederh the Horſeman in advan- 
tage, having a larger mark to hit by the Horſe, 
than the other hath. Beſides the Horſeman en- 
gageth both his Valour and his Forrune in the 
good {| of his Horſe, his Wounds and his 
death do conſequently = the Rider after, his 
fear or fury maketh his Maſter either deſperate or 
flow of rmance, and what defect ſoever ari- 
ſeth from the Horſe, muſt be anſwered our of the 
honour of the Rider. And ſurely it ſeemeth rea- 
fonable, rhat what rhing ſoever drawerth us into 
the ſociery of ſo great a hazard, ſhould as much 
as is le be contained in the compals of our 


own power. : 

The Sword which we manage with our own 
hand affordeth greater affurance than the har- 
quebuſe, wherein there are many uu belong- 
ing to the action, as the Powder, the Stone, 
Spring, and ſuch like ; whereof if the leaſt fail of 
his part, we likewiſe fail of our fortune. Bur 
how probable ſoever this ſeemeth, this is certain 
that in the courſe of the Roman Wars the Horſe 
were ever defeared by the Foor, as is manifeſtly 
proved in the firſt of theſe Books. 


CHAP. VIL 
Ceſar giveth the Britains rwo ſeveral overtfirows. 


He next day the Enemy made a fland upon 
the Hills afar off from the Camp, and 
ſhewed themſelves not ſo often ; neither 
were they ſo bufie with our Horſemen as 

they were the day before. But about Noon when 
Czar had ſent out three Legions and all his Calvary 
ro get Forage, under the condu of Caius Trebo- 
nius a Legate, they made a ſudden Aſſault upon 
the Foragers, and fell in cloſe with rhe Efigns 
and the Legions, The Romans charged very 
fiercely upon them, and beat them back: Neither 
did they make an end of following them, until the 
Horſemen truſting to them, put them all to flight, 
with the Slaughter of a great number of them ; 
neither did they give them reſpite either to make 
Head, to make a Stand, or to forſake their 
Chariots, 

After this overthrow all their Auxiliary Forces 
departed from them ; neither did they afterward 
contend with the Romans with any great Power. 
Czlar underftanding their determination, carried 
his Army to the River Thames, and ſo to the Con- 
fines of Caſſivellaunus ; which River was paſſable 
by foot but in one place only, and that very hardly. 


Obſervations upon C ®s a R's 


At his coming be found a great Power of the Enemy 
to be embattelled on the other fide, and the Bank 
fortified with many ſharp Stakes, and many other 
alſo were planted covertly under the Water. Theſe 
things being diſcovered to the Romans by the Cap- 
tives and Fugitives, Cxfar putting his Horſe before, 
cauſed the Legions to follow ſuddenly after : Who 
notwithſtanding they had but their heads clear above 
the Water, went with that violence, that the Enemy 
was not able to endure the charge, but left the Bank, 
and betook themſelves to flight. 


OBSERVATION. 
Y le attempt of Ceſar ſeemerth ſo ſtrange ro 


Brancatio, that he runneth imo ſtrange con- 
clufions concerning this marrer : As firſt, that he 
that imitateth Czjar may doubt of his good for- 
runes ; for his proceeding in this point was not 
direQted by any order of War : and thar a great 
Commander hath nothing common with other 
Leaders : Bur eſpecially he crieth our ar the baſc- 
neſs of the Britains, that would ſuffer themſelves 
ſo cowardly to be beaten. Bur if we look into rhe 
circumſtances of the action, we ſhall find both 
Art and our direction therein : For being af 
ſured by rhe Fugitives that the River was paflable 
in that place, and in that place only, he knew 
that he muſt either adventure oyer there, or leave 
Caſſrwellaunus for another Summer, which was 
a very __ — ro urge him to that 
-n a ng difficulty whereof was much re- 
lieved by good direction, which confiſted of rwo 
points ; Firſt by ſending over the Horſemen in 
the Front of the Legions, who might betrer cn- 
dure the charge of the Enemy the Foot- 
men could, that were up to the neck in water; 
and withal to ſhelter the Foormen from the Fu- 
ry of the Enemy. 

Secondly he ſent them over with ſuch ſpeed, 
that they were on the other fide of the water be- 
fore the Enemy could tell whar they attempred : 
For if be had lingered in the Service, and given 
the Enemy leave to find the advantage which he 
had by experience, his Men had never been able 
to have endured the hazard of ſo dangerous a 
ſervice. It is hard ro conjecture at the place 
where this ſervice was performed ; for ſince the 
building of London Bridge, many Foords have 
been ſcoured with the Current and fall of the Wa- 
ter, which before that rime carried not ſuch a 


depth as now they do. 


CHAP. VII. 


The conclufion of the Britiſh War. Caſar re- 
rurneth into Galia. 


Afivellaunus having no courage to contend 
any longer, diſmiſſed bis greateſt Forces, 
and retaining only four thouſand Chariots, 
obſerved our Fourneys, keeping the Woods 

Countries, and driving Men and Cattel out of /e 
Fields into the Woods, where he knew the Romans 
would come : And as their Horſe ſtrayed out e.11er 
for Forage or Booty, he ſent his Chariots cut of the 
Woods by unknown ways, and put their Horſemen 
to great peril: In regard whereof the Horſemen 
duſt never adventure jurther than the Lepions, 
neither was there any more ſpoil done in the Country, 
than that which the Legienary Soldiers did of them- 
ſelves. 

In the mean time, the Trirobantes, being almeſ# 
the greateſt State of all thiſe Countries ( frem wiem 
Mandubratius had ficd ro Calar into Gallia. » 


T Lb. v. 


. that his Father Tmanuentius holding the Kingdom, 


was /l.:in by Caſſivellaunus ) ſent Embaſſadors to 
Czlar, to offer their ſubmiſſion, and to intreat that 
Mandubratius might be defended from the oppreſſion 
of Cafſivellaunus, and ſent unto them to take the 
Kingdom, Czar having received from them forty 
Pledpes, and Corn for his Army, ſent Mandubra- 
tius mto them. The Trinobantes being thus kept 
from the violence of the - Soldiers, the Cenimagni, 
Seguntiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci and Caffi | yielded 
themſelves to Cxlar. By theſe he underſtood that 
Caffivellaunus - his Town was not far off, fortified 
with Woods and Bogs, and well ſtored with Men and 
Cattel, The Britains call a Town, a thick Wood 
encloſed about with a Ditch and a Rampter, made 
for a place of retreat, when they ſtood in fear of in- 
curſions from the borderers. Thither marched Cziar 
with his Army, and found it well fortified both by 
Art and Nature : and as he aſſuulted it in two ſeve= 
ral places, the Enemy unable to keep it, caſt himſelf 
out of the Town by a back way : And ſo he took, it. 
Where he foun41 peat ſtore of Cattel, and flew m.my 
of the Britains. 

While theſe things were a doing, Caftivellaunus 
ſent Meſſengers into Kent, wvich as was ſaid lies 
upon the Sea, and wherein there were four ſeveral 
Kings, Cingetorix, Carvilius, Taximugulus and 
Segonax : Them he comm.nded with all the power 
they could make to ſet upon the Camp where the 
Navy was kept. The Kings coming to the place, 
were overthrown by a ſally which the Komans 
made out upon them, many of them being Nlain, 
and Lugotorix, 4 great Commander taken priſmer. 
This Battel concurring with the former Loſſes, and 
eſpecially moved thereunto with the revo(t of the fore- 
named Cities, Caflivellaunus zntreate; peace of 
Czſar by Comius of Arras. Czſar being deter- 
mined to winter in the Continent, for fear of ſud- 
dain Commotions in Gallia, and conſidering that the 
Summer was now far ſpent, and might eafily be ling- 
red out, 'e commanded Pledges to be brought unto him 
and ſet down what yearly Tribute the Britains ſhould 
pay to the Romans ; giving withal a ſtritt charge 
to Caffivellaunus to do no injury either to Mandu- 
bratius or the Trinobantes. The Heſtages being 
taken, be carried back his Army to the $:a, where 
he found his ſhippmmg repaired : Which as ſoon as 
be had cauſed to be ſet afloat, in regard partly of 
the great number of Priſoners he had, and that ſome 
of his Ships were caſt away, he determined to 
carry his Army over at twice. And fo it hap- 
pened, that of ſo great a Fleet, at ſo many Voyages, 
neither this Tear nor the Tear before there was nat 
any one Ship miſſing which carried over our Soldiers : 
Only of tho which were to be ſent back to him after 
they had landed the firſt half, and theſe which 
Labienus cauſed afterwards to be made, threeſcore 
in number, few could make to the place, the reſt 
were all kept back. Which Czlar having for ſome 
time ted in vain, and fearins that the time of 
Tear would not long ferve for ſailing, for the Equi- 
nottial was at hand ; was forced to diſpoſe his Sol- 
diers cloſer and in lefs room. $9 taking the opportu- 
nity of 4 calm Sea, he ſet Sail + ans the be- 
giming of the ſecond Watch, and came to Land 

y break of day, his whole Fleet arriving in 


ſafety. 
The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


Nd thus ended the War ip Britain : Which 
afforderh little matter of diſcourle, being 
indeed bur a ſcambling War, as well in regard of 
the Britains themſelves, who after they had felr 
the ſtrength of the Roman Legions, would never 
adventure ro buckle with them in 4ny ſtanding 
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Barrel; as alſo in regard there were no ſuch 
Towns in Britain as are recorded to have been in 
Gallia, which might have given great honour to 
the War, if there had been any ſuch ro have been 
beſieged and raken by Czſar. 

And although Tacitus ſaith that Britain was 
rather viewed than ſubdued by Ceſar, being de- 
firous to draw that honour to his Father-in-law 
Agricela; yer we find here that the Trinoban- 
tes, Which were more than either the Skirt 
or the Heart of Britain (for our Hiſtorians do 
underſtand them ro have inhabited that parr 
which lieth as far as Torkſoire and Lancaſhire ) 
were brought under the. Roman Empire by Ce- 
ſar : Who was the firſt that ever laid Tribure upon 
Britain in the behalf of rhe people of Rome ; or caſt 
upon them the heavy name of a ſubdued People. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Ur leſt I may feem negligent in theſe occur- 

rences of Britain, as not deeming the altera- 

tion happening in this Iſland by the power of 

Rome worthy due memory ; I will briefly fer 

down the Stare thereof from this Area, during the 
Lives of the rwelve Emperors. 

Julius Cfar's next Succefſlors, firſt Augnſtus 
and then Tiverius, thought it Policy to reſtrain 
rhe infinite defire of enlarging the Rom. Empire, 
and to left this Entrance into Britain untecond=- 
ed. Caius is faid ro have had a deſign to in- 
vade it, bur did nothing. Claudius tranſported 
I egions and Aids, and firſt fent Aulus Plautins 
Governour, and afrer him Ofto-ius, who over- 
threw King C4-44-45 in Barrel, and ſhewed him 


at Rome ro Claudius, to Aprippina, and the Lords Tui. ra: 
of the Senate : Who affirmed the fighr ro be no Amb. 


leſs honourable than when P. Scipio ſhewed $i 
phaces, or L. Parlus Perſes, Him Didins Gallus 
ſucceeded, who being old and full of honour, 
thought ir ſufficient ro Keep that which his Pre 
decefiors had gotten, Next unto Dd; came 
Feranius, only memorable in dying the tirit Year 
of his Proprxrorihip : Bur Suetonins Paulinns fol 
lowing, got a great name, firſt by invading A4»- 
gleſey, ſtrong with Inhabirants, and a receptacle 
for Fugitives ; ſecondly by overthrowing Boadi- 
coa _— of the 1-eni, in a Battel comparable ro 
the Victories of old times: Whercin fourſcore 
thouſand Britains were (lain, with the loſs of 
four hundred Komar Soldiers. Bur beirg :!:oughr 
ro be over-levere, he left his charge ro P:+rmins 
Turpilianus; Who compoling former troubles 
with a milder carriage, was ſucceeded by Tre- 
bellius Maximus ; whole ealic courſe of govern- 
ment taught the Britains good manners, and 
made the Soldiers firſt wanton with eaſe, and 
then mutinous » Which by his gentle intreary 
being ended without Blood-thed, he left his place 
to Vettius Bolanus, of hike loolenetls of Diſcipline, 
bur inſtead of obedience got much good will. 
The errors of thele three tofr Proprxrors were 
holpen by Petilius C.crealis, a great Commander, 
and worthy his place ; he ſubdued the Briganres, 
and left the place ro Fulins Frontinus, who with 
no leſs Happineſs vanquiſhed the S/lures. The 
laſt was Azricola, fortunate in divers Barr-Is 3®. , 
gainſt rhe Britains, and as unhappy in his reward ; 
tor Demitian maligning his honour, firſt diſcharg- 
ed him of his place, and then, as it is choughr, 
poiſoned him. And this was the ſtare of Britain 
under the rwelve Emperors. 


CHAP. 


Obſervations upon CnSAR's 


CHAP. IL 


Ceſar diſpoſeth his Legions into their Winter 
rters, and quieterh rhe Carnutes. 


Fter he had put his Ships in Harbour, and 
held a Council of the Gauls at * Samaro- 
brina ; foraſmuch as that Tear, by reaſon 
of the Drought, there was ſome ſcarcity 

of Corn in Gallia, he was conſtrained to Gariſon hs 
Army, and to diſperſe them into more Cities than 
he had done the Tears before. And firſt he gave 
one Legion to Caius Fabius, to be led among the 
Morin ; another to Quintus Cicero, to be carried 
to the Nervii ; another to L. Roſcius, to be con- 
dufted to the Efſui ; a fourth he commanded to Win- 
ter among#t the Men of Rheims, in the marches 
' of the Treviri, under T. Labtenus ; three he placed 
in Belgium, with whom he ſent Mar. Crafſus his 
Queſtor, L.. Munatius Plancus and C. Trebonius, 
Legates ; he ſent one Legion, that which he had laſt 
inrolled beyond the River Po in Italy, with free 


Cohorts, unto the Eburones, the greateſt part of 


whoſe Country licth between the Macs and the 
Rhine, and was under the command of Ambiorix 
and Cativulcus ; with them he ſent Q). Tirurius 
Sabinus and Lucius Aurunculeius Corra. By di- 
fiributing his Legions in this manner, he thought to 
remedy the ſcarcity of Corn ; and yet the Garriſons 
of all theſe Legions, excepting that which Roſcius 
carried into a quiet and peaceable part, were con- 
rained within the ſpace of one hundred Miles. And 
until his Legions were ſetled, and their Winter 
Quarters fortified, he determined to abide in Gallia. 
There was among#t the Carnures a Man of great 
birth called Taſgerius, whoſe Anceſtors had born 
the chief Rule in their State. This Man, for his 
ſingular Proweſs and Good-well towards him, for he 
had done him wvery good ſervice in all his Wars, 
Cxlar reſtored to the Dignity of his forefathers. 
Before he had Reigned three Tears, his Enemies, 
with the complotment of divers of his Citizens, kill'd 
him in the open Streets ; which thing was com- 
plained of to Calar. Who fearing, in regard ſo 
many Men had a hand in it, leſt that the City ſhould 
by their inſtigation to revolt, commanded L. Plancus 
immediately to march with his Legion thither from 
his Quarters in Relgium, and there to Winter ; and 
whomſoever he could learn to be the Ring-leaders in 
the death of Taſgetius, he ſhould take bold of them, 
and ſend them to him. Mean while Cz(ar had 
notice from all his Legates and Queſtors to whom 
he had delivered bis Legions, that they were ſetled 
in Winter Garriſons, and their Garriſons fortified. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Have heard it ſometimes contradicted by ſome 

that underſtand nor the weight of a multi- 
tude, when it was ſaid, that an Army keeping 
head continually in one part of a Kingdom, 
was more burthenſome to the Commonwealth 
in regard of the expence of Victuals, than when 
ir was diſperſcd into particular Citics and Fami- 
lies, before the time of the Muſter and Inroll- 
ment : For, ſay they, in the general Account of 
the Publick Weal it diftereth nothing, whether a 
mulrirude of 30000 Men be maintained with 
neceflary Proviſions in one intire body rogether, 
or dilperfed particularly throughout every part 
of the Country ; foralmuch as every Man hath 
but a competent quantity allotted unto him, 
which he cannot want in what fort or condition 
of life ſoever he be ranged : Neither doth thc 
charge of a multitude grow, in regard they arc 


united rogether, but in regard they amounr to 
ſuch a multitude where{vever. Bur ſuch as look 
into the difference with judgmenr, ſhall find a 
marvellous inequality, both in regard of the por- 
tion of Victuals which is ſpent, and the means 
whereby it is provided : For firſt we muſt un- 
derſtand , that an Army lying continually in 
one place, falleth ſo heavy upon that part that ir 
uickly conſumeth both the far and the lean (as 
x war ſay) and leaveth nothing unſpenr, which 
that part can afford them ; and without further 
ſupply of Proviſions, would in a ſmall rime come 
to utter deſtruction. This want then muſt be 
relieved by taking from the plenty of other bor- 
dering quarters, to furniſh the wants of ſo great 
a multitude : wherein there cannot be obſerved 
that proportion of moderate raking, ro Viquual 
the Army with a ſufficient competency, but the 
partial reſpe& which the Purveyors and Vidtval- 
lers will have to their private Commodity, will 
qunn'y make an inconvenience either in the 
-ountry from whence it 1s taken, or in the Ar- 
my for which it is provided, according as the 
crrour may beſt advantage their particular, what 
Diſcipline ſoever be eſtabliſhed in that behalf. 
Whereas on the contrary part, when every parti- 
cular Man of that multitude ſhall be billerted in 
a ſeveral Family , throughout all parrs of the 
Kingdom, the charge will be ſo inſenſible in re- 
gard of the expence of the ſaid Families, that the 
Country will never feel any inconvenience. And 
if every Houſholder that had received into his 
Houſe one of the ſaid Army, ſhould give a rruc 
account of that which riteth above his ordinary 
expence by the addition of one Man, ir would 
fall far ſhort of that Treaſure' which is neceffarily 
required ro maintain the ſaid number of Men 
united rogether into one body. 

Neither doth the difference conſiſt in the 
quantiry of Victuals which every Man hath for 
his portion, whether they be diſperſed or united ; 
but in the manner of proviſion, and the means 
Which is uſed ro maintain them : wherein every 
Maſter or Steward of a Family endeavoureth ro 
make his proviſions at the beſt hand, and fo to 
husband it that it may ſerve for competency, and 
not for ſuperfluiry ; and by thar means the general 
plenty of the Country is maintained , and the 
Commonwealth flouriſheth by well-directed mo- 
deration. Bur in the victualling of an Army 
there is no ſuch reſpect had which may any 
way advantage the publick good ; for there the 
gain of the Purveyor riſeth by expence and ſuper- 
fluous waſting, rather than by thrift and ſaving 
frugality : And ſo the Commonwealth is weaken- 
ed by the ill-husbanding of that great portion 
of Victuals which is allowed for fo great a mul- 
tirude. And if they ſhould have ſuch variery of 
Victuals in an Army as they have when they 
are in ſeveral Families, it were unpoffible ir 
ſhould continue any time together. And there- 
fore the Romans, notwithſtanding the exaCtneſs 
of their Diſcipline, could afford rheir Armies no 
other proviſion but Corn and Lard, as well in 
regard of the convenience which that Kind of 
Dict afforded them in the courſe of r\;-ir Wars, 
as alſo for the good of that Country wherein 
they were reſident. And it it fo fell out, thar 
the extremiry of rhe Seaſon, or any other cauſe 
had brought a Dearth into the Land, there was 
no readier way ro help that inconvenience, than 
by dilperfing their Armies 1m divers quarters ; 
which C.r/ur ditpotied with that care, that they 
might be as near together as they could, 
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The Second OBSERVATION. 


Oncerning the choice of their Soldiers and 

their manner of Inrollment , I had rather 
referr the Reader ro P»olybins , than enter into the 
particular diſcourſe of that action ; which was 
carried with ſuch Gravity and Religious Ceremo- 
nies, as might beſt ſerve ro poſſels rheir minds 
of the weight and conſequence of that bufinels. 
But foraſmuch as the largeneſs of their Empire 
and the necelliry of rhejr occaſions would nor 
admir that the Inrollment ſhould ſtill be made 
ar Rome amongſt the Cirizens, as it appeareth by 
this Legion which was inrolled beyond the River 
Po, it conſequently followeth, that ſuch Cerc- 
monies which were annexed to the place, were 
alrogether omirred : And therefore I cannor ſpeak 
of that which the ol4 Romans did in that part of 
their Diſcipline, as a thing continued unto C.eſar's 
time. Bur he that deſfireth ro ſee the manner of 
their choice, with ſuch Complements as might 
add both a reverent reſpect and a Majcity ro the 
work, lect him read Polybius of that Argument. 


CHAT A 


| Ambiorix attempreth to ſurprize the Camp of Sa- 
binus and Cotta ; and failing, plotrerh tro rake 
them by guile. 


Ifteen days after the Caine were ſetled in 
+ their Winter Camps, there began a ſudden 
Tumult and Rebellion by the means of Am=- 
biorix and Cartivulcus, who having received 
Sabinus and Corta into their confines, and brought 
them in Corn to the place where they lay ; at the 
inducement of Induciomarus of Triers, they ſtirred 
up their People to Rebellion : And ſuddenly ſur- 
priſing thoſe that were gone abroad to get Wood, 
came with a great Power to aſſault their Camp. 
But when our' Men had took Arms, and were got 
up upon the Rampier, and had overmatched them 
in a Skirmiſh of Horſe, which made a ſally out 
of the Camp upon the Gauls ; Ambiorix deſpazr- 
ing of —_ ſucceſs, withdrew his Men from the 
aſſault : And then after their manner they cried 
unto us, that ſome of our company ſhould come and 
ſpeak with them, for they had ſomewhat to difco- 
ver touching the publick, State, whereby they hoped 
all Controverſies might be ended. Wverenupon Caius 
Carpincius « Roman Horſeman, and one of Ti 
rurius his familiar Friends, and one Q). Junius 4a 
Spaniard, who divers times before had been ſent 
by Cxfar to Ambiorix, were ſent out to Treat 


with them. Ambiorix firſt acknowledged himſelf 


much indebted to Cxlar for many courteſies ; in 
that by his means he was freed from a penſion which 
he payed to the Aduatici ; and for that both his own 
Son and his Brothers So», whom the Aduatict had 
held in Priſon under the name of Hoſtazes, were by 
Cwxlar releaſed and ſent home again. And touching 
the Aſſ.u!t of the Camp, he had done nothing of him= 
ſelf, but by the impulſion of the State ; among whom 
ſuch w.s his condition, that the People had as great 
Authority over him, as he himſelf had in regard of 
the People ; who were likewiſe inforced ts this War, 
becauſe they conld not withſtand the ſudden Inſurs 
rection of t'e Gauls, whereof his ſmall means might 
be a ſufficient argument. For his experience was 
not fo little, to think himſelf able with ſo ſmall 
a Power to overthrow tle People of Rome ; but it 
was a general appointment throughout all Gallia, 
upon this day to afſnilt all Caxfar's Garriſons, to 
tne end that ons Lezion might not pive relief unto 


COMMENTARIES. 


another. Gauls conld not eafily deny the requeſt of 
Gauls, eſpecially when it concerned their publick 


liberty. Now having ſatisfied that duty which he 
owed to his Country, he had reſpet to Cxſlar and 
his benefits ; in regard whereof he admoniſhed them, 
and prayed* Tirurius for the 1 loſpitality that had 
been between them, that he would look to the ſafety 
of himſelf and his Soldiers. There was 4a great 
number of Germans that , had already aſſed the 
Rhine, and would be here within two diys « And 
therefore let them adviſe "themſelves, whether they 
thought it good before the next borderers perceived it, 
to depart with their Soldiers ont- of their 1". ter 
Quarters either to Cicero or Labienus, -* whom 
the one was not paſt fifty Mile off, and the other 
a little further. For his own part, he promiſed 
them thus much, and confirmed it by Oath, that 
they ſhould have ſafe paſſage through his Terri- 
tories ; for ſo he ſhould beth do a pleaſure to his 
Country in disburthening it of Garriſons, and ſhew 
himſelf thankful to Cxlar for his benefits. This 
Speech being ended Ambiorix departed, and Carpi- 
ncius and Junius made report thereof to the Legates. 


OBSERVATION. 


Eandey his Counſel, to uſe the Foxes skin where 
the Lions faileth, doth ſhew that rhe diſcourſe 
of our reaſon is ſooner corrupted with errour, 
than the powers of our body are overcome with 
force. For oftentimes the mind is ſo diſquiered 
with the extremiry of perturbation, that neither 
the apprehenſion can rake ſound Inſtructions, nor 
the judgment determine of that which is moſt for 
our good ; but according as any paſſion ſhall hap- 
pen to reign in our diſpoſition, ſo are we carried 
headlong ro the ruine of our fortune, withour 
ſenſe of errour, or miſtruſt of well-ſucceeding : 
Whereas the body continueth firm in his own 
ſtrength, and is ſubject only ro a greater weight 
of power, by which it may be ſubdued and over- 
thrown. Ir behoverh us therefore ro take good 
heed, that our fureſt hold be not unfaſtned by the 
ſubrilry of rhe Fox, when it hath continued firm 
againſt the force of the Lion : and that the rrea- 
chery of the ſpirit do nor diſadvantage thoſe means, 
which either our own power or opportunity hath 
gained in our actions. Wherein a Commander 
cannot have a betrer rule for his direction, than 
ro beware that violence of pafſion do not hinder 
the courſe of ſound deliberation : and withal ro 
be jealous of whatſoever an Enemy ſhall, ether 
by Speech or Action, ſeem ro thruſt upon him, 
how colourable ſoever the reaſons may be which 
are alledged to induce him thereunto. For firſt, 
if the Mind be not confirmed by the vefrue of 
her better faculties to refiſt rhe motion of fruitleſs 
apprehenſions, it may cafily be (educed (either by 
tear or vain imagination, diffident conceptions or 
over-cafie credulity, with many other ſuch difturb- 
ing powers) from that way which a good diſcre- 
tion, and an underſtanding free from paſſion 
would have raken. 

Firſt therefore I hold it neceffary to have the 
confiſtory of our judgment well ferled with a firm 
relolution, and with the preſence of the Mind, 
before we enter into deliberation of ſuch things 
as are made happy unto us by geod direction, 
And then this, amongſt other circumſtances, will 
give ſome help to a good concluſion, when we 
conſider how improbable ir is that an Enemy, 
whole chiefeſt care is tro weaken his Adverſary, 
and bring him to ruine, ſhould advile him of any 
thing that may concern his good ; unlets the pro- 
fir which he himiclt ſhall thereby garher, do far 
exceed that which the Connery part may expect, 
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T grant, That in Civil Wars, where there are 
Friends on either Parry, and have the ad- 
verſe Cauſe as dear unto them as their own, there 
are oftentimes many Advertiſements given, which 
proceed from a true and fincere Aﬀection, and 
may advantage the Parry whom it concerneth, as 
well in preventing any _ danger, as in the furthe- 
rance of their Ca pt erefore are not alro- 
gether ro be neg] ur to be weighed by 
Circumſtances, and accordingly to be reſpected ; 
whereof we have many pregnant Examples in the 
Civil Wars of France, and particularly in Mon/icur 
la Nou his Diſcourſes : Bur where there are rwo 
Armies, different in Nation, Language, and Hu- 
mour, contending for that which peculiarly be- 
longeth unro one of them, where care to keep 
that which is deareſt unto them poſleſſeth the one, 
and hope of Gain ftirreth up the other, there is 
commonly ſuch an univerial Hatred berween 
them, that they are ro look for ſmall advantage 
by Advertiſements from the Enemy. Which, if 
the Romans had well conſidered, this ſubrle Gaul 
had not diſpoſſeſt them of their Strength, nor 
brought them to ruine. 


Har. AL 


The Remans call a Council upon this Adverrtiſe- 
ment, and reſolve to depart, and join themſelves 
to ſome other of the Legions. 


He Romans being troubled at the ſud- 
dainneſs of the Matter, albeit the things 
were ſpoken by an Enemy, yet they Fon x 
them no way to be neglefied ; but eſpeci- 
ally it moved them, for that it was incredible that 
abe Eburones, being baſe and of no Reputation, 
durſt of themſelves make War againſt the People of 
Rome. And therefore they propounded the Matter 
in a Council ; wherein there grew a preat Contrc- 


 verfle among them. L. Auranculeius, and moſt of 


the Tribunes, and Centurions of the firſt Orders, 
ebought it not good to conclude of any thing raſhly, 
mor to depart out of their Winter-Quarters, without 
expreſs Commandment from Czxlar ; foraſmuch as 
they were able to reſiſt never ſo preat a Power ; yea, 
even of the Germans, having their Garriſons well 
Fortified: An Argument whereof was, that they bad 
valiantly witi ſtood the firſt aſſault of the Enemy 
and given them many Wounds. Neither wanted they 
any Viftuals ; and befere that Proviſion which they 
bad was ſpent, there would come ſuccour frem other 
Garriſons and from Cxiar. And to conclude, What 
was more diſkonourable, or ſavoured of greater in= 
conſt aicy, thin to conſult of their wei Bp Affairs 
by the advertiſement of an Enemy ? Tirurius urged 
vehemently to the contrary, that it then would be too 
late for them to ſeek a Remedy; when a preater 
Power of the Enemy, accompanied with the Ger- 
mans, were aſſembled againſt them ; or when any 
blow were piven to any of the next Quarters. He 
took Crxlar to be gone into Italy ; for otherwiſe the 
Carnurtes would not have adventured to kill Taſge- 
tius, neither durſt the Eburones, have come ſo 
proudly to the Camp. Let them not reſpeft the Au- 
thor, but the thing it ſelf : The Rhine was not far 
off, and he knew well that the Overthrow of Ario- 
viſtus, and their former Vittories were grievous to 
the Germans. The Gauls were vexed with the Con- 
tumelies they had received, being brought in ſub- 
jettion to the Roman Empire, and having loſt their 
former Reputation in Deeds of Arms. 

And to conclude, Who would imagine that Ambi- 
orix ſhould enterpriſe ſuch a matter without any 
ground or certainty thereof * But howſoever things 
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flood, his Council was ſure and could bring no harm . 


For if there were no worſe thing intended, they ſkould 
but go ſafely to the next Garriſons ; or otherwiſe, if 


the Gauls conſpired with the Germans, their only 


ſafety cenfiſted in Celerity. As fer the Counſel of 


Corra, and ſuch as were of the contrary Opinion, 


what expettation could be had thereof ? Wherein if 


there were not preſent danger, yet aſſured!ly Famine 
was to be feared by long Siege. The Diſputation 
being thus continued ion either part, and Cotta with 
the Centuricns of the firſt Orders earneſtly ;cpugning 


it ; Do as pleaſes you, ſince you will needs have it ſo 


faith Sabinus, ( and that he ſpake with a loud 


voice, that a great part of the Soldiers mipht well 
Lear him ) for I am not he that meſt feareth Death 
among you : Let theſe be wiſe ; and if any miſ<- 
chance happen unto them , they ſhall askh account 
thereof at thy hands, inaſmuch as if theu wouldſt let 
them, they might joyn themſelves within two or three 
days to the next Garriſons, and with them ſuſtain 
what chance ſcever their common deſtiny ſt ould 
allot them, and not periſh with Famine and Sword, 
like a People caſt off and abandoned from their Fel- 
lows. After theſe words they began to riſe out of the 
Council ; but hold was laid upon them both : En- 
treaty was made that they the. 5th by their diſſen- 
tion and olftinacy bring all unto a deſperate hazard ; 
the matter was all one, whether they went or ſtayed, 
fo that they all agreed upon one thing ; whereas in 
diſagreeing” there was no likelihood of well-doing. 
The thy was prolonged untill Midnight ; at 
length Cotta yielded, and the Sentence of Sabinus 
_ place. And thereupon. it was proclaimed that 
they ſhould ſet forth by the break of day. The reſt 
of the Night was ſpent in watching. Every Soldier 
Sought out what he had to carry with him, and what 
he ſhould be conſtrained to leave behind him of ſuch 
Neceſſaries as he had prepared for Winter, Alf 
things were diſpeſed in ſuch ſort, to make the Sol- 
diers believe, That they could not ſtay without danger, 
and that the danger might be augmented by weary- 
ing the Soldiers with Watching. 


OBSERVATION. 


BY the reſolution in this Diſpuration it appear- 
F» eth how little a grave and wiſe Deliberation 
availerh, when ir is 1mpugned with the violence 
of Paflion, according to the truth of my former 
Obſervarion : For the matter was well reaſoned 
by Cerra, and his Poſitions were grounded upon 
things certain, and well known to the whole 
Council ; and yer the fear of Sabinus was ſuch, 
that ir carried the concluſion by fuch ſuppoſed 
aſſertions as the quality of his Pafſion had rati- 
fied for true Principles ; being grounded alroge- 
ther upon that which the Enemy had ſuggeſted, 
and not upon any cenain knowledpe of rhe Truth. 
Neither is it often ſeen when a Council diſpu- 
reth upon marters of ſuch conſequence, that their 
deliberations are altogether clear from ſuch trou- 
bleſome Motions, but that it will ſomewhat in- 
cline to the partiality of a ſtrong affection ; fo 

wertul is Paiſion in the Government of rhe 

ul, and ſo intereſſed in the other Faculties. 
And this is one cauſe of the uncertainty of Man's 
Judgment, from whence all contrary and diffe- 
rent Opinions do ariſe. Neither is this ſo ſtrange 
2 matrer, Thar a Council of War ſhould ſo much 
yary in caſe of deliberation, when as many ſpc- 
cial points of Military Diſcipline remain yer un- 
decided, having the authority of the prear Com- 
manders of al Ages to ratifie the Irmh on 
cither part ; whereof I could alledge many Ex- 
amples. Bur concerning the iſffue and cvent of 
Our 
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our. Deliberations, what can be more truly ſaid 
than that of the Poet ? 


Ft male conſultis pretium eſt prudentia fallax, 

, Nec fortuna probat canſas ſequiturgue merentes ; 
Sed vaga per cunfos nuflo diſcrimine fertur. 
$c1licet wi aliud quod nos cogatque regatque 
Majus, & in proprias ducat mortalia leges. 


Notwithſtanding, foralmuch as our Wiſdom 
is not ſo ſubject to fortune, bur that it may com- 
prehend within ir ſelf the good direction of moſt 
of the Occurrences which tall within the courſe of 
our buſineſs ; or if we muſt needs miſcarry, yer 
it fomewhat helperh our il! fortune to think that 
we went upon beſt probabilirics; it ſhall not be 
amilſs ro: ſer down ſome Rules forthe ;better di- 
recting of a mature Conſultation. Wherein we 
are to underſtand, that as all our Knowledge ari- 
ſerh from ſome of our Senſes, and our Senſes com- 
prehend only Particularities, which being carried 
unto: the apprehenſion are diſpoſed into. Forms 
and Degrees, according as they either concurr or 
diſagree in their Ca Panels: From whence 
there ariſe intel!ectual Notions, and rules of Arr, 
wherein the Science of the ſaid particulars con- 
fiſterh : So he. that intendeth to Sh a. matter 
with ſound deliberation, muſt deſcend from con- 
fuſed Conceptions and a Knowledge in- general, 
to the exact diſtinFtion of particular Parts, which 
are the Occurrences to be directed, and. tae' mate- 
rial ſubſtance of every Action. He therefore 
thar can give beſt direction either by Experience 
or judicious diſcourſe, concerning ſuch particulars 
as are incident ro the matter propounded, can beſt 
adviſe which is the ſafeſt way to avoid the oppo= 
firion of contradicting Natures. Bur to make 
this ſomewhat plainer, I will alledge rwo Ex- 
amples : The one Modern, in caſe of, Conſulrati- 
on; The other Ancient, and may ſeem nor ſo 
pertinent to this matter, in _ ir 15 a meer 
Apology ; yet foraſmuch as it freely cenſurerh rhe 
quality of particular Circumſtances, it may give 
great light to that which we ſeek after. 

The modern example is taken out of Guicci- 
ardin, from the Wars which Lewis the French 
King had with the Pope and rhe Venetians, con- 
cerning the State of Ferrara, and the Dutchy of 
Milain : Wherein there aroſe a Controverlie a- 
mong the French CI whether it were bet- 
ter t0/g0 directly ro {cek the Enemy, who albeir 
they were lodged in a ſtrong and fecure place, 
yer there was hope, that with the vertue of Arms 
and force of Artillery they might be diſlodged, 
and driven to Retrear ; or otherwiſe to rake rhe 
way either of Modena or Bolognia, that fo the E- 
nemy for fear of loſing either of thoſe Towns 
might quit their hold, and by that means Ferrara 
ſhould be freed from the War. Monſieur Chau- 
mont, the General of the French inclined to the for- 
mer advice : Bur Ty:vulce, a Man of great Au- 
thority and Experience, having been an Execu- 
noner in Eighteen Battels, reatoned thus in par- 
ticulars ro the contrary. We debare (faith he) 
to go leek the Enemy to ' fight with him; and I 
have always heard great Caprains hold this as a 
firm principle, Not to attempt the fortune of a 
Barrel, unlels there be eicher an offer of an eſpecial 
Advantage, or otherwiſe compulſion by neceſſity. 
The Rules of War give ir to the Enemy that 1s 
the Invader, and hath undertaken rhe Conqueſt of 
Ferrara, to icek to aflail and charge us; bur to us, 
to whom u is ſufticient ro defend our ſelves, it 
cannot be but _—_— ro undertake an Action 
contrary to all direction and diſcipline of War. 
I am ot opinion, which is confirmed by evident 
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Reaſon, thar thcre is,no poMlibility ro execute that 
Device bur ro our Harms and Difadvantage : For 
we cangor $0 totheir Camp bur by rhe hde of a 
Hill, a ftreighr and narrow way, where all our 
Forces cannot be, employed ; and yer they with 
{mall numbers will make reſiſtance, having the op- 
poreamaey of rhe place ' faygurable ro their Verrnes. 
e muſt march by rhe of a Hill, one Horſe, 
after another, neither hay&ve any other way to 
draw our Artillery, our-Baggage, our Carts and 
Bridges, bur by the ſtreighr of the Hill ; And who 
doubteth not but in a way ſo narrow and .cumber- 
ſome, every Artillery, eve] Carr, or every Wheel 
that ſhall break will ſtay the Army a whole hour 
at the leaſt > By which Impediments every con- 
trary accident may put us to diſorder. The Enc- 
my 1s lodged in covert, provided of Vidtuals and 
Forage ; and we muſt Encamp all bare and naked, 
not carrying with. us: that which ſhould ſerve for 
our neceſſary Subliftence, but expe the things 
ro come after, which in reaſon ought to go with 
us. To attempt new enterpriles, whereof the 
Vidtory is leſs certain:than the Peril, is contrary 
to the gravity and reputation of a Leader ; and in 
ations of the War, thoſe enterpriſes are pur to ad- 
venture, that are done by Will, and not by Rea- 
ſon. Many difficulties may compel us ro make 
our abode there rwo or three days ; yea, the Snows 
and' Rains joined- with the. extremury of rhe Sea- 
ſon, may ſuffice to detain, us.: How ſhall we then 
do. for Vidtuals and Forages ? Whar , ſhall ,we be 
able. ro do in the Wars, wanting the things that 
ſhould give us ſtrength and ſuſtenance ? is 
he that confidereth not how dangerous it is to go 
ſeekthe Enemy ina ftrong Camp, and-to-be dri- 
ven art one time to Fight, againſt rhem and againſt 
the diſcommodity of the place ? If we compel 
them not to abandon their Camp, we cannot but 
be enforced to retire ; a matrer of great difficulry 
in a Country ſo wholly againſt us, and where eve- 
ry little miſtake or overſight will rurn to.our great 
diſadvantage, &c. 4 
And thus proceeded that grave Diſcourſe, in the 
diſcovery of the particular Occurrences incident 
to that enterpriſe ; which being laid open to their 
confuſed Judgments, did manifeſtly point at the 


| peat diſadvantages which were to be undergone 


y that attempr. 

The other example is of more Antiquity, taken 
out of Tacitus, and concerneth 'the arra1 r of 
certain Senators for the friendſhip thar had paſt 
berween Sejanus and them. Amongſt whom 
M. Terentius thus anſwered for himlelf, accor- 
ding as it hath of Jare been publiſhed by tran» 
flation. | 

It would be peradventure leſs behoyeful for my 
Eſtare ro acknowledge,. than to deny the Crime I 
am charged with : But hap what hap may, I will 
confe(s that I have been Sejanus's Friend, and 
thar I deſired fo ro be, and thar after I had ob- 
rained his Friendſhip I was glad of it. I had.feen 
him Joint-Officer with my Father in the Govern- 
ment of the Prztorian Cohorr, and not long after 
in managing the Ciry Afﬀairs, and marters of 
War : His Kinſmen . and Allies were advanced tro 
Honour : As every Man was inward with Sej- 
nus, {o. he was graced by Cuſar : And contrart- 
wiſe ſuch as were not jn his favour lived in fear, 
and diſtrefſed with Poyerry. Neither do I ab 
ledge any Man for an Trang of this ; all of us 
who were nor privy to his laſt Attempts, with the 
danger of my only. eftaze I will defend.: Not Se- 
janus the Vulfinienſis, but apart of, the Claudian 
and Fulian Family, which by Alliance he had en- 
tred into. Thy Son-in-law, Ceſar, thy. Comga- 
nion in Fl Conlulſhip, aud him who took up- 

2 


on 


4 on him thy charge of adminſtring the C cmmon= 
wealth, we did reverence and honour. Ir is not 


ougart to judge of him whom thou doſt exalt a- 
bove the NEE, r what conſiderations : To 
thee the higheſt gment of things the Geds 


have given, and to us the glory of obedience is 
left. We look into thoſe things which we fce 
before our eyes, whom thou dcfſt enrich, whem 
thou doſt advance to honours, who have great- 
eſt power of hurring or helping ; which Sejany: 
ro have had no Man will —_ T he Princes 
hidden thoughts, or if he go about any ſecret 
drift it is not lawful to ſound, and dangerous ; 
neither ſhalr rhou in the end reach unto them. 
Think not only, Lords of the Senate, of Sejarns 
laſt day ; bur of fixteen Years in which we did 
likewife fawn upon and - court Sarrius and Pcom- 
ponins ; and ro be known unto his freed Men 
and Partners was reckoned for. a high favour. 
What then ? ſhall this defence be general, and 
not diſtinguiſhed, bur a confuſion made. of times 
paſt and his, later aCtions ? No : Bur let it by 
juſt bounds and terms be divided : Let the Trea- 
ſons againſt the Commonwealth, the intentions 
of murdering the Emperour, be puniſhed ; bur as 
for the friendſhips, duties, | and good 
rurns, the ſame end ſhall diſcharge and quit thee, 
O Ceſar, and us. 

The conſtancy of this Oration prevailed ſo 
ſo much, that his Accuſers were puniſhed with Ex- 
ile. And thus we ſee how particulars decide 
the Conrroverſie, and make the way plain to good 
diretion, 


_ I 


CHAP. XIL 


The Reman take their Journey rowatds the next 
Legion ; and are ſet upon by the Gauls. 


S ſoon as the day-light appeared they ſet 
| forth of their Camp (elite Men perſuadetd 
| that the Counſe} had been given them not 


_ Obſervations upon CxSar 8 


erred from the truth, ard betrayed geed eoun» 
ſe] ro a courſe ſull of danger ; which, as Ce/ar 
roteth, muſt needs fall upon ſuch, as are then to 
ſeck for direction when the buſineſs requireth 
execution. I bave handled already the inconvye- 
niences of diſappointment, ard therefore at this 
tire will bur bling it only into remcmbrance, 
that we may take the greater care to prevent an 
accident of that nature: Wherein as the beſt re- 
mecdy for an evil is to foreſee it, according ro the 
laying, Praviſa pereunt mala, evils foreteen fall 
of themſelves ; ſo the greatcſt miſchief in an 'E- 
vil is when it cometh unthought of, ard beſides 
cur expeQation, for then it talleth upon vs with 
a ſupernatural weight, ard affrighteth the Mind 
with a ſuperſtiricus aſtoniſt ment, as though the 
divine Powers had prevented our defignments 
with an irremediable Calamity , and cur cf our 
axfoimment with a contrary Decree : Although 
perzdventure the thing it ſelf carry ro ſuch im» 
porrance, bur might be remedied, if we were bur 
__—_ with an opinion that ſuch a thing mighr 
appen. ”— 

| It were no ill counſel therefore, what reſolu- 
tion ſcever be taken ro make as full account of 
that which may fall cur to croſs our intentions, 
as that which is likely ro happen from the di- 
reCtion of our chiefeſt projets ; and fo we ſtall 
be ſure to have a preſent mind in the midſt of our 
occaſions, and feel no further danger than that 
which the nature of the thing enſorceth. 


CHAP. XII. 


The Romans caſt themſelves into an Orb, and are 


much diſcouraged. 


theſe things might happen by the way, and 
for that + would Wh the Author of 
the Fourney, was not wanting in any 


thing that concerned their common ſafety : For 


Us Cotta, who had before thought that <*** 


\ 


principle, 
7 /nurr jo diſcerned to be bur weak, 
. Jobablcy Which ſo much the more amazed 


” by an Enemy, but by Ambiorix an eſpe- 
cial Friend ) with a long tailed March, and as, 
much baggage as they were able to carry. The Gauls 
underſtanding of their Fourney by their noiſe and 
watching in the Night, ſecretly in the Woods ſome 
two Males off laid an Ambuſcado in two ſeveral 
places Eareneee, and there attended the coming 
of ; : And when the greateſt Ur of the 
_ Troops -were . entered into a Valley, ſuddenly they 
ſhewed themſelves on both fides of the Vale, pref- 
fig hard upon the Rere, and hindering the fore. 
moſi from going up the Hill, and ſo began to charg. 
upon the Romans in a of as great diſadvan.. 
rage for them as be. Then at length Tirtu.. 
rius, ; as one that bad provided for nothing before. 
hand, began to tremble, ran up and down, and di/< 
poſed bis Cohorts, but ſo fearfully and after ſuch ; 
faſhion, as if dll things had gone againſt him , 
as it happeneth for the moft part to ſuch as are 
forced to conjult in the inſtant of execution. 


OBSERATION.: 


now plainly appeareth by this igent and 

| er amr Marth, and meer. for en+ 
counter which the Gauls gave them, thar fear 
had ratified in the judgment of Sabinus the 
{mooth ſuggeſtion of Ambiorix, with an appro- 
bation of a certain truth ; and laid that for a 
which a diſcourſe ' free from n 

of no 


iturius, by how much his apprehenfion had 


both in calling the Soldiers and encouraging 
them, he executed the place of a Commander ; and 
im F7 hting, the duty of a Soldier. And when 1::ey 
found that by reaſon of the length of their Tap, 
they were not able in their own perſons 10 [ve all 
things done, and to give direftion in every place ; 
they cauſed it to be proclaimed, thai. they ſhould all 
forſake their Bapgape, and ” x themſelves into an 
Orb. Which direftion although in ſuch a caſe it be 
not to be reproved, yet it ft, out ill-favouredly : For 
it both abated the Courage of the Romans, and 
gave the Enemy greater encouragement, inaſmuch 


as it ſeemed that that courſe was not taken but 
upon a great fear and in extremity of peril More= 
over it. happened, as it could not otherwiſe chuſe, 


that the Soldiers went from their Enfigns, to take 
from the Carriages ſuch things as were moſt dear 
unto them: And there was nothing heard among#t 
them but Clamours and Weepings. But the Bar- 
barous Gauls were not to learn to carry theme 
ſelves. For their Commanders cauſed it to be pro- 
claimed, that no Man ſhould ftir out of his place ; 
for the Prey was theirs, and all that the Romans 
had laid apart was reſerved for them : And therefore 
let them ſuppoſe that all things conſiſted in the 
Viftory. The Romans were equal to the Gavls 
both in Number and Men of Valour ; and albeit 
they were deſtitute of good Captains and of good 
fortune, yet they repoſed in their Manhood all tle rope 
of their ſafety : And as often as any Cchurt iſſued 
out, they failed not to make a preat ſlav olter of the 
Enemy on that part. 


The 
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The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Have already handled the nature of an Orb, 

with ſuch propertics as are incident toa Circle ; 
wherein I towed the conveniency of this Figure, 
in regard of ſafe and ſtrong den I will 
now add thus much concerning the ule thereof, 
that as it is the beſt manner of embatrelling for 
a defenſive ſtrength, and therefore never uſed 
in extremity ; FA we muſt be very careful 
the ſudden beraking of our ſelves to ſuch a refuge 
do not more diſmay the Soldiers, than the advan- 
rage of that embarrelling can . benefit them. For 
unleſs a Leader be careful ro keep his Men in 
courage thar their hearts may be free from de- 
ſpair and amazement, whar profit can there ariſe 
rom any diſpoſition or body ſoever, when the 
particular members ſhall be ſenſeleſs of rhart dury 
which belongeth unto them ? For order is nothing 
bur an affiſtance ro Courage, giving means to 
manage our Valour with advantage. In the War 
of Africk we read, that Ceſar's Legions being in- 
circled about with great Multitudes of Enemies, 
were forced ro make an Orb ; bur he quickly 
turned it to a hetter uſe, by advancing : rwo 
Cornets two contrary ways : and fo divided the 
Enemy into rwo parts, and then beat them back, 
to their great diſadvantage. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 
] Need not ſtand upon this order which the 


Gauls here rook concerning Pillage, that no 
Soldier ſhould forſake his Station, or diſrank 
himſelf in hope of ſpoil; which is a thing thar 
from the very infancy of Wars hath often chang- 
cd the fortune of the day, and fold che honour 
of a publick Victory for private lucte and perry 
Pilfering. Amongſt other Examples, ler that 
which Guicciardine reporteth of the Batrel of Ta- 
ro ſuffice to warn a well-directed Army, as well 
by the good which Charles the eighth of thar 
Name King of France received at that time, as 
by the loſs which the Iralians felt by that diſor- 
der, not to ſeek after Pillage until the Victory be 
obtained. 


The Third OBSERV ATION. 
Lp inſufficiency of theſe Commanders, where- 


of Ceſar now complainerh as the only want 
which theſe Romans had to clear themſelves of 
this danger, bringeth to our conſideration that 
which former times have made a queſtion ; which 
is, Whether ir were the Vertue of the Roman 
Leaders, or the Valour of their Soldiers, that en- 
larged their Empire to that greatneſs, and made 
their People and Senate Lords of the World. 
Polzbius weighing the cauſes of a Victory which 
the Carthaginzans gained of the Romans, by the 
Counſel and good directions of one Jantippus 
a Grecian, having before that time received 
divers overthrows, during the time of thoſe Wars 
in Africk ; concludeth that it was more in the 
worthincls of the Commanders, than in any ex- 
rraordinary vertue of the Soldiers, that the Ro- 
mans archieved ſo many Conqueſts. And beſides 
the preſent example of Zants pus, he confirmed 
his opinion with the proceedings of Hannibal ; 
who from the beginning of the ſecond Punick War, 
ſtill gained of the Roman Empire, enlarging the 
Territories of Carthage, and ftreightenin 
the Jurisdiction of mighty Rome, unrill ir h 
got a Leader matchable ro thar ſubtle Carthagini- 
a, and found a Scipio to confront their 


COMMENTARIES. © 


Hannibal. To this may be added that famous 
Bartel berween the old Kemans and the laſt La- 
tines ; wherein both Parties were equally ba- 
lanced, both in number and quali of their Sol- 
diers, having both the ſame 7 nay the ſame uſe 
of their Weapons, and the ſame diſcipline, as if ir 
had been in a Civil War. Neither could For- 
rune tell by the preſence of their Armies where to 
beſtow her favour, or where to ſhew her diſdain ; 
but that the worthineſs of the Roman Leaders 

rought the odds in the trial, and made Rome 
great with the ruin of the Latines. Whereby ir 
appeareth how much ir importeth the whole tor- 
rune of the Army, to have a Leader worthy of 
the place which he holderh : Foraſmuch as no- 
thing doth tmake a greater difference of inequality 
berween rwo equal Armies, than the Wiſdom and 
ngarongs of a grave Commander, or the dif- 
ability of an unskilful Leader ; which are ſo pow- 
erful in their ſeveral effects, rhar there is greater 
hope of a Herd of Harts led by a Lion, than of ſo 
many Lions conducted by a Harr. 


————Y} 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Ambiorix directeth the Ganls how they mighr beſt 
fight with advantage, and fruſtrate the Wea- 
pons of the Roman Soldiers. 


He which thing when Ambiorix perceived, 
he commanded his Men to throw their 
caſting Weapons afar off, and keep them- 
ſelves from coming near at hand, and 

where the Romans char «., them to give way, 
for that by reaſon of the li - of their Arms and 
their daily exerciſe the —_ could do them no 
harm : And again as they ſaw them retire to their 
Enſigns, then to purſue them. Which command- 
ment was ſo diligently obſerved by the Gauls, that 
as oft as any Cohort ſallied out of the Orb to 
give an aſſault, the Enemy gave back as faſt as they 
could ; and in the mean time there was no help but 
that part muſt be left naked and open to the 
inconvenience of caſting Weapons: And again, as 
they retired to their place they were circumvented, as 
well by them that had given place unto them, 
as by ſuch as ſtood next about them. And if they 
went about to keep their ground, they could neither help 
themſelves by their Manhood, nor ſtanding thick to- 
gether avoid the darts that ſuch a Multitude caſt ups 
on them. And yet notwithſtanding theſe inconveni« 
ences, beſides the wounds which they had received, 
they ſtood ſtill at their defence ; and having ſo ſpent 
the "ou part of the day .( for they had fought 
eight hours together ) they committed nothing Wi 
honourable, or unworthy of themſelves. 


OBSERVATION. 


Have ſpoken already of the manner of the Ro« 

man Fight, conſiſting alrogether in good diſpo= 
fition of embarrelling, and in firm ſtanding, and 
buckling at handy-blows : As may a — this 
circumſtance, where Ambiorix forbiddeth his Men 
ro buckle wirh them, but ro give back and follow 
on again, as the lightneſs of their Arms gave them 
0 Pm_ In like manner in the firſt book of 
the Civil Wars, in the Barrel argon LP and 
Afr anius, it appeareth that Ceſar's rs were 
bound to keep their array, not to leave their En» 
ſigns, nor whkous a weighty occaſion to forſake 
their ſtations appointed them : Whereas the Afras 
nians fought thin and ſcatrered here and there z 
and ifthey were hard laid unto, they thought it no 
diſhonour to retire and give back, as they had learn- 
ed of the Portugal: and other barbarous Nets 


CHAP. XV. 
1 The Romans ate overthrown. 


Hen T. Baluentius, who the Tear before bad 

, been primipile of that Legion, a valiant 
Man and of great Authority, had both his 

; , Thighs darted through with a Favelin ; 

and Q: Lucatius, of the ſame order, wvaliantly 


hting #9 ſuccour bis. Son, was ſlain ; and L. Corta* 


the Legate,. as he buſily encouraged all the Cohorts 
and Centuries, was wonnded in the mouth with 4 
$1ins. Titurius moved with theſe things, as he be- 
held Ambiorix afar off encouraging his Men, ſent 
Cn. Pompeius wto him, to intreft him that he would 
ſpare him and his Soldiers. © Ambiotix anſwered, 
that if he were. defircus to treat, he might : For he 
hoped to obtain ſo much of the Prople, to ſave the Sol- 
diers ; but for himſelf, he ſhould have no harm at all ; 
For the Aſſurance whereof he gave him his faith, 
Titurius imparted the matter to Cotta, and that If 
Fe thed that they two ſhould go out of the Battel, and 
have conference with Ambiorix, he doubted not but 
to obtain of him"the ſafety of themſelves and their 
Soldiers, Cora abſclutely denied togo to an armed 
Enemy, and contintied reſolute in that opinion. Ti- 
rurius commanded ſuch Tribwres and Centurions as 
were preſent to follow him ; and when he came near 
to. Ambiorix, being commanded . to caſt away his 
Arms, he obeyed, and willed thoſe that were with him 
to do the ſame... In the mean time while they 
greated of the conditions, and Ambiorix began” a ſc- 
lemn proteſtation of purpoſe, Titurius was by little 
and little encompaſſed about and flain. Then ac- 
cording to their Cuſtom, they cried Viftory ; and tas 
king up a houling, charged the Romans with a freſh 
aſſault, and routed their Troops. There L. Cotta 
fighting wakantly was flain, and the moſt part of 
the Soldiers with him. The Remmant retired into 
their. Camp; amongit whom T. Petrofidius ' the 
E xgle-Bearer, when he ſaw himſelf overcharged 
with Enemies, : threw the Eaple within the ' Ram= 
pier, ' and fighting with a great Courage before 
the Camp, was ſlain. The reſt with much ado en- 
dured the aſſault until Night : And in the Nigbe, 
being in deſpair of all ſuccour, flew themſelves every 
Man. £4 few that eſcaped from the Battel, came by 
unknown ways through the Woods to Labienus, and 
certifi:d him how af things had fallen out. 


OBSERVATION. 


AN thus have we heard of the greateſt loſs 
that ever fell ar any one time upon Ceſar's 
Army, from the time that he was firſt Procon- 
ſul in Galiia, unto rhe end of his Dictatorſhip. 
For in the two overthrows at Dyrrachium he 
loit not above 1000 Men, and in that at Ger- 
govia not ſo many: Bur here fifteen Cohorts 
were cut 1n pieces, which amounted to the num- 
ber of 7000 Men wor thereabour. Which ma- 
kerh Cowardice and ill direction the more hare- 
ful, in regard that the great Vidtory which his 
Valour obtained in Pharſalia coſt him bur the 
lives of rwo hundred Men. 

The reſolution' of ſuch as returned ro the 
Camp witnefſeth rhe exceeding Valour of the Ro- 
man ' Soldier, 'if a valiant Leader had had the 
managing thereof ; or if Corta alone had bcen 
abſolure Commander, there had becn great hope 
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of better forrune in the Succeſs, But here it hap- 
pencd as it commonly doth, that where there are 
many that are equal ſharers in the chief autho- 
riry, the dire&ion for the moſt part followerh 
him thar is more violent in opinion than the reſt : 
Which being a property rather of Paſſion than'of 
judicious Diſcourſe, forceth a conſent againſt rhe 
remperate oppoſition of a true diſcerning under- 
ſtanding. And ſo conſequently it fallerh our, that 
he Coward having Place and Authority in the 
ncil, doth either infect or annihilare the ſound 
iberarions of the reſt of the Leaders : For his 
timorouſneſs flieth always to extremities, making 
him raſh in Conſultation, peremptory in Opinion, 
and baſe in caſe of Peril ; all which are enemies 
to good  DireCtion, and the only inſtruments of 
ill forrune. 


CHAP. XVL 


Ambiorix haſterh to befiege Cicero, and ftirrerh up 
— Aqduatici, the Nervii, and fo raiſeth a great 
ower. 


Mbiorix took ſuch Spirirs unto him upon 
this Viftory, that with his Horſemen he 
went immediately unto the Aduartici, be- 
ing the next borderers upon his Kingdom, 

without intermiſſion of Night or Day, commanding 
his Foormen to follow him. The Aduatici upon 
his opening the matter being ſtirred up to commo- 
tion, the next day after he came to the Nervi, 
exhorting them not 20 let flip this eccafion of re- 
covering to themſelves perpetual liberty, and re- 
venging them, of the Romans for the wrongs 
they had rectived. He told them that two Legates 
were already ſlain, and a great part of the Ar- 
my overthrown : It was now #0 preat matter ſud- 
denly to ſurprize the Legion that wintered with 
Cicero ? zo the performance whereof he offered 
himſelf to be their 'aſſiftant. Theſe remonſtrances 
eaſily perſmwaded the Nervii ; and therefore they 
diſpatched ſpeedy Meſſengers ro the Centrones, 
Grudii, Lenaci, Pleumoſii and Gordunz, who 
were all umder their dominion, and raiſed very 
great Forces ; and with them they haſted to 
the Camp where Cicero wintered, before any 
inkling of the death of Tirurius was brought 
unto him. 


OBSERYATION. 


He ambitious and working Spirit of Ambic- 

rix, that could attempt to raiſe the baſeneſs 
of a ſmall and ignoble State to ſo high a point 
of reſolution, that they durſt adventure upon 
the Roman Legions, being ſerled in the ftren 
of their Empire by the memory of ſo many Victo- 
ries in Gallia, wanted now no "means to make 
an overture to an univerſal Commorion, propoun- 
ding Liberty and Revenge to the Gauls ( rwo the 
{weereſt conditions that can happen to a ſubdu- 
ed People) if rhey would but ftrerch our their 
hands to rake it, and follow that courſe which 
his example had proved ſure and eafie. Which 
may ſerve to ſhew, that he that will atrempr upon 
doubrful and unſafe Principles, will rake great 
advantage from a probable Entrance, and make 
a ſmall beginning a lufficient means for his great- 
eſt deſigns, 


RO 


Cafir, 


CHAP. XVIL 


Cicero defendeth his Camp from the ſurprize of 
the Nervii, and preparcth himſelf againſt a 
Siege. 


T happened to Cicero alſo (as it could not 
otherwiſe chuſe) that many of the Soldiers 
that were gone into the Woods for Timber 
and Munition , were cut off by the ſudden 
approach of the Enemies Horſemen. Theſe being 
circumvented, the Eburones, Nervii, and Aduaric1, 
with all their Confederates and Vaſſals began to 
aſſault the, Camp. The Romans betook them ſpeedi- 
ly to their Weapons, and got upon the Rampier. 
With much ado they held out that day : For the 
Gauls truſted much upon Celerity ; hoping if they 
ſped well in that aftion, to be Vittors ever after. 

Cicero diſpatched Letters with all [peed to Czar, 
romiſing great rewards to him that ſhould carry them: 
= all the Ways were ſo fare-laid, that the Meſ- 
ſengers were taken. In one Night there were built 
in the Camp one hundred ana twenty Towers, f 
ſuch Timber as was brought in for Fortification ; 
and whatſoever wanted of the reſt of the wark was 
perfefted. 

The Enemy the next day with a far preater 
Power aſſaulted the Camp, and filled up the Ditch. 
The Romans mide the like defence as they had 
done the day before ; the like was continued divers 
days after. The Romans made no intermiſſion of 
their work at any part of the Night, nor gave 
any reſt either to the Sick or the Wounded. Whats 
forever was needful for the next days aſſault, was 
provided in readineſs the Night before: A great 
number of Stakes bardened in the fire were pre- 
pared , and many mural Piles were made ; the 
Towers were floored in their Stories; Pinacles and 
Parapets were ſet up of Hurdles; and Cicero 
Lime being ſickly and of a weak conſtiturion, 
took not ſo much leiſure as to reſt himſelf in the 
Night-time : So that the Soldiers of their own accord 
compelled him by entreaty to ſpare himſelf. 


OBSERVATION. 


8 br Q. Cicero is ſaid to be the Brother of 
Marcus Cicero the famous Orator, and ro him 
were the Letrers ſent which are found in his Epi- 
ſtles directed Quinto fritis. In rhis action his 
carriage deſerved as great reputation in the true 
cenſure of Honour, as ever his Brother did for 
his cloquence pro Roſtris. And if it had been the 
jor Seay no to. have performed the like l{ervice, 
he would have made it the greateſt Exploit thar 
ever Roman had awhieved by Arms. Whercin 
particularly may be commended the diligence 
and induſtry which was uſed, in raifing ſo many 
Towers in ſo ſmall a time; for providing the 
night before ſuch things as were neceffary for 
the next days defence ; for making lo many Stakes 
hardened ar one end with fire tor the detence of 
the Rampier ; and for the ſtore of theſe mural 
Piles, which reſembled the form of the ordinary 
Pile, bur were far greater and weighrier, in regard 
they were to be caſt from the Rampier ; which 
gave them ſuch advantage by reaſon of the height, 
thar being caſt by a itrong and well-practiled 
Arm, they were very ettcctual and of great 
eerrour, 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


The Nerviz propound the ſame things to Cicero 


which Ambiorix had done to Sabinus ; but are 
rejected. 


Hen the Princes and chief Commanders of c «Gs! 


the Nervii, which had any former fami= 

liarity and acquaintance with Cicero 

ſignified their defire to ſpeak with him. 
Woich being granted , they propounded the ſams 
things which Ambiorix had uſed to deceive Sabinus - 
all Gallia were in Arms; the Germans were Fg... 
over the Rhine; Czſlar and the reſt were beſi»zed 
in their Winter Quarters; Sabinus and his Men 
were cut in pieces ; and for the more credit to it 
they ſkew him Ambiorix. They ſaid, they i. 
much deceived if they expeted any help from thols 
who were at preſent ſcarce able to help themſelves. 
Notwit/ ſtanding they carried this mind to Cicero 
and the People of Rome, that they refuſed nothins 
but their Wintering among them, which they we uld 
not ſuffer to be made a common prattice. they 
might depart in ſafety whither they would, without 
diſturbance or fear of danger. Cicero only made 
this anſwer ; That it was not the cuſtom of the Peg 
ple of Rome to take any Article or Condition from 
an armed Enemy ; but if they would lty their Arms 
aſide, let them uſe his furtherance in the matter, 
and ſend ſome to negotiate it with Cxlat: There 
was great hope, in regard of his Fuſtice and E quity, 


that they ſhould not return unſati:fied 
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He firſt atrempr which Amb:iorix made upon 
the Camp of $:1binus and Cort: was bur ſhorr - 
bur here, what with the pride of the former 
Victory, and the great multitude of the Afailants, 
they continued it longer, in hope ro carry it by 
Aſſault. For the firit Aſſult of a place, eſpecially 
when it cometh by way of furprize. is of greater 
hope to the Aflailanr, and of greater danger to the 
Detendant, than fuch as afterward are made in 
the ſequel of the War : For after the firſt brunt 
the heat of the Enemy is much abated, as well 
through the narure of a hot defire, which is moſt 
violent in the beginning, and afterward groweth 
cold and remiſs, as alſo with the harms and pe: il 
which they meet with in the Encounter ; and on 
the contrary fide, the Defendants having with- 
ſtood the firſt tury, wherein rhere is moſt terrour 
and diftruſt , grow more confident and berrer 
aſſured of their Manhood, and in experience of 
their ſtrength ſtand firm againſt any charge 
whatloever. 


CHAP. ADL 


— —  -— - 


The Nervii befiege Cicero with a Dirch and a Ram- 
picr, and work means to ſer tire on their Tents. 


H E Nervit diſappointed of this hope, cars 

ried 4 Ditch and 4 Kampier round abou? 

the C amp : The Rampier was eleven foot 

hizh, and the Ditch fiftcen foot deep : 

Wiich they had l:arned of the Romans, p.'t.y vy 
beins converſant amoans them certain Tears bef:re, 
aud partly by the P: i/on ers and Captioes which they 
had taken. But they had no Iron Tools fit for that 
purpoſe, but were driven to cut up Turf wit their 
Swords, and gather Earth with their hands, and 
carry it away with their Muntles and Gaberdines. 
il ereby may be gathered what a multitude of Men 
TLYe 


Caflar. 


there were at the Sicge ; for in leſs than three 
honrs they finiſhed the fortification of fifteen Miles 
in circuit, The days following the Enennes built 
Towers to the height of the Rampier, prepared great 
Hooks and ſtrong Penthouſes, or ſafeguards of Boards 
and Timber, according as the Captives had given 
them inſtruion. The ſeventh day of the Siege be= 
ing 4 very Windy day, they caſt hot Bullets of Clay 
out of Slings, and burning Darts upon the Cabins of 
the Romans, which after the manner of the Gauls 
were thatched with Straw. Theſe Cabins were quick- 
ly ſet on fire, which by the violence of the Wind was 
carried over all the Camp. The Enemy preſſing for- 
ward with a great clamour, as though the Vittory 
were already gotten, began to bring their Turrets 
and Teſtudines to the Rampier, and to ſcale it with 
Ladders. But ſuch was the Valour of the Roman 
Soldiers, that albeit they were ſcorched on all ſides 
with fire, and over=charged with multitude of Wea- 
porrs, and ſaw all their Wealth burned before their 
face; yet no Man forſook the Rampier, or ſcarce 
looked back at that which had happened, but they 
all fought valiantly, and with an exceeding courape. 
This w.s the foreſt day the Romans had, and yet it 
had this iſſue, that a very great number of the Ene- 
mies were ſlain and wounded ; for they had ſa 
t 'ronged themſelves under the Rampier, that the hind- 
moſt hindred the foremoſt from retiring back. The 
flame at length abating, and the Enemies having 
brought on one of their Towers to the very Works, 
the Centurions of the third Cohort drew back them- 
ſelves and their Men from the place where they 
ood, and with figns and voices called to the Ene- 
mies to enter if they thought good : but none of 
them durſt approach. Then did they by caſting Stones 
frem al! parts, beat them from the Works, and 
fet ilcir Tower on fare. 
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THis one Example may ſerve to ſhew the ex- 
cellency ot the Rem. Diſcipline, and the 
wiſdom of the firſt founders of that Art. For 
they perceiving that the forrune of Wars conſiſted 
chiefly in the maſtering of particular occurrences, 
rained their Soldicrs in that form of Diſcipline 
as mighr ſtruggle with inconveniences, and ftron 
oppoſitions of contradicting accidents ; and fo 
overwage all difficulties and hinderances with a 
conſtant preſervation and a Courage invincible. 
For the great attempting ſpirit of an ambitious 
Commander, that ſeeketh to overtrop the Tro- 
phies of Honour with the memory of his Exploits, 
will quickly periſh by his own direction, if the 
inſtruments of execution be weaker than the 
means which lead him to his deſigns. For where 
the weight is greater than rhe ſtrength, the Engine 
will ſooner break than lift ir up. Let a diſcreet 
Leader therefore ſo level his thoughts, that his 
reſolution may not exceed the ability of his par- 
ticular mcans.: Bur firſt let him be well afſured 
whar his Soldiers can do, before he reſolve what 
he will do : Or otherwiſe let him ſo cnable them 
by Diſcipiiae and Inſtructions, according to the 
example ot the old Romans, that their worth may 
an{wer the height of his defires, and follow his 
aſpiring mind with a relolution grounded upon 
Knowicdge and Valour ; and ſo making their abi- 
lity the ground of his deſigns, he ſhall never fail 
_of mcans to perform whar he intendeth. The 


want of this confidcration hath within theſc late 
years repayed our Commanders in many parts of 
Chritendom with loſs and diſhonour, when as 
they have meaſured the humour of their poor 
needy and undilciplined Soldier by the garb of 
tacir ambi.ious thoughts, and fo laid {uch pro- 
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jets of difficulry, as were very unſuitable in the 
particular occurrences to that which their Soldiers 
were fit ro execute. 


CHAT AX 


The emulation berween rwo Centurions, Pulfio 
and Varenus, With their fortunes in the En- 
counter. 


Here were in that Legion two valiant Men, 

Titus Pulfio and L. Varenus, Centurions, 

coming on apace to the dignity of the firſt 

Orders. Theſe two were at conginual de- 

bate which of them ſhould be preferred one before 
another, and every year contended for place of pre= 
ferment with much ſlrife and. emulation. Pultio, 
at a time that the fortification was very ſharply 
aſſaulted, called to Varenus, and atked him why 
he now ſtoed doubtful ; or what other place he did 
look for to make trial of his Manhood, This is 
the day, faith he, that ſhall decide our Controver=- 
fies. And when he had ſpoken theſe words, he went 
out of the fortification ; and where he ſaw the Ene- 
my thickeſt, he fiercely ſet upon them. Then could 
not Varenus hold himſelf within the Rampier, but for 
his Credit ſake followed after in a reaſonable di- 
ſtance. Pultio caſt his Pile at the Enemy, and 
ſtruck one of the multitude through that came run- 
ning out againſt him, He being ſlain, the Enc= 
mies cover him with their Shields, and all caſt their 
Weapons at Pulfio, giving him no reſpite or time 
of retreat, Pulfio had his Target flrnck through, 
and the Dart luck faſt in his Girdle. This chance 
turned afide his Scabbard, and hindered his rizht 
hand from pulling out his Sword ; in which difad- 
vantage the Enemy preſſed hard upon him. Vare- 
nus came and reſcued him. Immediately the whole 
multitude, thinking Pulfio to be flain with the Dart, 
turned to Varenus; who ſpeedily betook him to his 
Sword, and came to hends-firechs ; and _— ſlain 

) 


one, he put the reſt ſomewhat back. But as he fol- 
lowed over-haſtily upon them, he fell down. Him 


did Pulfio reſcue berng circumvented and in danger : 
And ſo both of them, having ſlain many of the 
Enemy, retired to their Camp in ſafety, to their 
great Honour. Thus Fortune carried as well the 
Contention, as the Encounter of them both, that be- 
ing Enemies, they nevertheleſs gave help to ſave 
each others Life, in ſuch ſort as it was not to be 
Judged which of them deſerved preateſ? Honour, 
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ſar inſerteth this accident of the two 

4 Centurions, as worthy ro be related amongſt 
the deeds of Arms contained in theſe Commen- 
taries. Wherein we are firſt 'to obſerve the 
grounds of this Quarrel, which was their conti- 
nual ſtrife for place of preferment, which they 
ſought after, by ſhewing their Valour in time of 
danger and approving their worth by the great- 
nels of their deſert : A Contention worthy the 
Roman Diſcipline, and may ſerve for a pattern of 
true Honour full of Courage, accomplithed with 
Verrue. For theſe Stmultates which defire of ho- 
nour had caſt berween them, brought forth emu- 
lation, which is the ſpur of Vertuc, far from cn- 
mity or hatctul contention : For the difference 
berween theſe rwo qualities 1s, that enmiry hunt- 
cth after deſtruction, and only rejoicceth in that 
which bringeth to our Adverſary uttcr Ruin, diſ- 
honour, or ill Atchicvement ; but cmulation 
contendeth only by well deicrving to gain the 
Advantage of another Mans Fame, that uicth 
the 


Caſa:; 


"Lib. V. 


the ſame Means to attain to the like end ; and 
is always mixed with Love, in regard of the 
Affinity of their Aﬀections, and the Sympathy 
of their defires, 'nor ſeeking the overthrow of 
their Competitour, bur ſuccouring him in rime 
of Danger and defending him from foul and 
unfortunare Calamiry, that he may ftill con- 
rinue ro ſhew the greatneſs of his worth, by the 
oppoſition of inferiour Actions, which are as a 
lefler ſcantling of deſert ro meaſure the eſtimation 
of the others honour. 

A vertue rare and unknown in theſe days, and 
would hardly find ſubjects ro be reſident ia, if 
ſhe ſhould offer her help in the courſe of our 
affairs, or ſue to be entertained by the crooked 
diſpofirions of our times : For we can no looner 
conceive the thoughts that breed emulation, bur it 
rurneth preſently to hatred, which is followed ro 
the uttermoſt of our malice, and reſterh betrer 
farisfied with the miſerable end of our oppoler, 
than with thouſand of Trophies deſervedly erect- 
ed to our honour. Which maketh me wonder, 
when I look inrs the difference of theſe and thoſe 
ages, whether it were the Diſcipline of that time 
which brought forth ſuch honelt effects of vertue, 
ro their Glory and our Ignominy, having learned 
betrer rules than were known unto them ; or 
whether the World weakened with Age, want 
ſtrength in theſe rimes to bring forth her creatures 
in that perfection as ir did in thoſe days ; or what 
other cauſe hath made our worſt affections fo vio- 
lent, and our betrer faculrti ſo remiſs and negli- 
gent, that Vertue hath no part in us but words 
of praiſe, our whole practice being conſecrated 
to actions of reproach. The Injuries, Murthers, 
ſcandalous carriages of one towards another, which 
in theſe days are fo readily offered and ſo impa- 
riently digeſted, will admit no fatisfa&tion bur 
private Combare ; which in the firſt Monarchies 
was granted only againſt Strangers and foreign 
Enemies, as the only objects of Arms and wrath, 
and capable of that Juſtice which rhe private 
Sword ſhould execute ; for they well perceived 
that theſe fingle Barrels were as ſparkles of civil 
diſcord, and inteſtine Wars ; although nor ſo ap- 
parent in the general view of their State, yer 
as odious in particular, and as diſhonourable to 

ood Government. And if there were a true 
record of ſuch as have been either lain or wound- 
ed within theſe forry years, either in this King- 
dom, or in France, or in Germany, by this licen- 
rious and bruriſh cuſtom, I make no queſtion bur 
they would amount ro a number capable of thar 
fearful ſtile which 1s attributed ro Civil Wars. 

Neither is there any Law, how rigorous or 
hard ſoever, that can give relief to this diſorder, 
bur the reſtraint will draw on as great enormirties, 
and as intolerable in a good Government. Rotaris 
King of the Lumbards, forbade his Subjects this 
manner of Combare : Bur ſhortly after he was 
conſtrained to recall the Edict for the avoiding of 

reater evils ; although he proteſted the thing ro 

» both inhumane and barbarous. The like Edict 
was publiſhed in France by Philip the Fair ; bur 
was within rwwo years revoked again at the inſtant 
requeſt of his Subjects, in regard of the Murthers 
= Aſlatlinartes commirted in that Kingdom. 

The only remedy that I find to take effect in 
this caſe, was that of late rime which the Prince 
of Melphe in Piemont, invented to prevent this 
evil : Lor percei\ ng how ordinary Quo rrels and 
Blood-ſhed were in his Camp, he affigned a place 
berween rwo Bridges for the performance ot rhe 
Duel/um, with this charge, That he that had rhe 
worſt ſhould always be flain, and caſt from the 
Bridge into the Water, The danger joined with 
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diſhonour (which by this Decree attended ſuch 
as undertook private Combare) made the Soldiers 
wilcr in their carriage, and put an end to their 
Sedition and civil Diſcords. Bur that which is 
yet worlſt of all, is, that Cuſtom hath now made ir 


fo familiar, rhat every rrifle ſeemeth ſufficient to - 


ca!l rhe matter to a private Combate : A croſs 
look calleth 'another Man's Honour in queſtion ; 
bur the word Lye is of as great conſequence as 
any ftab or villainy whatſoever. Whereat we 
way well wonder, how it happeneth that we feel 
our ſelves ſo much exaſperated art the reproach of 
thar Vice which we ſo ordinarily commit : For in 
the cuſtom of rheſe times, to caſt upon us the 
Lye 1s the greateſt injury that words can do un- 
to us ; and yer there is nothing more frequent in 
our mouth. Ir may be a property in our nature, 
to ſtand chiefly in the defence of that corrupti- 
on unto which we are moſt ſubject. 

I ſpeak nor this ro qualifie the foulneſs of this 
Vice ; for I hold a Lyer to be a monſter in na- 
rure, one that contemneth God, and feareth Man, 
as an ancient Farther faich: Burt ro ſhew the 
crookedneſs of our diſpoſition, in difſdaining ro 
acknowledge that fault which we ſo commonly 
commir. Bur I would fain learn when Honour 
firſt came to be meaſured with words : for from 
the beginning it was not ſo. Ceſar was often 
called ro his face Thief and Drunkard, wirhour 
any further marter : And the liberty of InveCtives 
which great Perſonages uſed one againſt another, 
as it began, ſo it ended with words. And fo I 
think our Lye might roo ; for I rake him thar 
returneth the Lye, and fo letrerth ir reſt until 
further proof, to have as great advantage in the 
reputation of Honour as the former thar firſt gave 
the diſgace. 


—_ 
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CHAP. XXL 


Cicero findeth micans to advertiſe C.e/ar of this 
Accident ; who haſting, raiſeth the Siege, and 
purterh the Enemy to a great ſlaughter. 


S the Siege grew daily hotter and ſharper, 

and eſpecially for that a great part of the 

Soldiers were laid up with Wounds, and the 

matter - brought into a few Mens hands 
that were able to make any defence ; ſo they ſent 
out Letters and Meſſengers the more often to Cxſar : 
of whom ſome were taken, and in the fight of our 
Soldiers tortured to death. There was one within 
the place beſieged of the Nation of the Nervii, 
called Vertico, of honeſt Parentage, who in the 
beginning of the Siege had fled to Cicero, and 
carried himſelf faithfully in that ſervice. This Man 
did Cicero chuſe, perſwading him. with hope of li- 
berty, and other great rewards, to carry Letters to 
Czſar : HM ch he took, and having tied them u 
in his Dart, t1avelled as a Gaul among# the Gauls, 
without any ſuſpicion, and ſo came to Caxlar. Of 
whom he underſtood how dangerouſly Cicero and 
the Legion was beſet. 

Czlar havinz received thoſe Letters abont the 
eleventh hour of the day , diſpatched preſently a 
Meſſenger to M. Craſſus the Treaſurer in the 
Country of the Bellovaci , twenty-five miles off, 
commanding the Legion to ſet out at Midnight, 
and_ ſpeedily to come unto him. Craſſus ſer out 
and came along with the Meſſenger. He ſent 
another Poſt to Caius Fabius the Legate, to bring 
that Legion to the confines of the \Atrebares, 
throurh which he was to paſs. And wrote in like 
manner to Labienus, that if it ſtood with the 
conveniency of the ho he ſhould bring his Legion 
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| Turret, and there ſtuck two days before it was = 


to the Territories of the Nervii : For the reſt of 
the ' Army that were further off he thought good 
not to expe. He drew four hundred Horſe or 
thereabouts from the neareſt Winter Quarters. And 
being advertiſed about the third hour (by the fore- 
runners) of Crafſus's coming, he marched that day 
twenty miles. 

He made Craſſus Governour of Samarobrina, and 
gave him one Legion for the defence thereof ; im 
regard that the Baggage of the whole Army, the 
Hoſtages of the Provinces, the publick Tranſattions 
and Letters, together with all the Corn which he 
had got for the Proviſion of the Winter, was left 
in that place. Fabius, according to hy diredions, 
without any delay met him with h1s fag. : 

Labienus underſtanding of the death of Sabinus, 
and the laughter of the Cohorts, and knowing al= 
fo that the whole Forces of the Treviri were march- 
ing toward him, doubted that if his ſetting forward 
out of his Winter ſtation ſhould ſeem as a ſtealing 
away, he ſhould not be able to undergo the _— 
of the Enemy, whom a late Vifory had made inſc- 
lent : And therefore informed Czſar by his Let- 
ters, what danger it would be to draw the Legion 
from their Winter Quarters ; relating what had 
happened among the Eburones, and how that all 
the Forces of the Treviri , both Horſe and Foot, 
lay but three miles diſtant from his Camp. 

Czſar allowing of theſe reaſons , howſoever his 
hope of three Legions was fallen unto two, yet his 
whole truſt was in Celerity, as the only means of 
all their ſafeties; and ſo by great journeys came 
into the confines of the Nervii; where he under- 
Rood by the Captives how matters paſſed with Cicero, 
and what danger he was in. At what time he 
perſuaded a certain Horſeman of the Gauls, by 
great rewards offered unto him, to carry a Letter 
unto Cicero ; which he ſent writ in Greek Cha- 
rafters, leſt his purpoſes ſhould be diſcovered, if 
the Letter had been intercepted : Adviſing, that 
if he could not come to his preſence, he ſhould tye 
it to the ſtring of a Dart, and ſo caſt it into the 
fortifications. He advertiſed them by his Letter that 
he was on the way wit.» the Legions, and would be 
there inſtantly to raiſe the Siege, exhorting him to 
perſevere in his wonted gallantry, The Gaul fearing 
ſome danger, followed the direftions, and caſt it into 
the works by a Dart ; which fell by chance upon a 


ceived : The thirtl day a Soldier finding it, took it 
down and brought it to Cicero , who read it publick- 
ly in the aſſembly of the Soldiers, and put them all 
into exceeding great joy. And at the 7 mk time the 
ſmoak of their fires began afar off to be diſcover- 
ed ; which put them out of all doubt of the approach 
of the Legions. 

The Gauls being advertiſed thereof by their Scouts, 
left the Siege, and made towards Cxlar with 
all- their Power ; which conſiſted of Ecooo Men or 
thereabouts. Cicero finding himſelf at liberty, ſought 
out the ſame Vertico before mentioned, to carry Let- 
ters ro Czlar ; adviſing him to be wary and diligent 
in his paſſage : Signifying by thoſe Letters that the 
Enemy had left the Siege, and turned all his Forces 
towards him. Which Letters being brought unto 
Czſar about Midnight, he certified his party of the 
content. thereof, and prepared them by encouragement 
to fight. The next day as ſoon as it began to be 
light, he removed his Camp; and having marched 
vt four miles, he diſcovered the multitude of the 
Enemy beyend a great Valley and a River. It was 
a matter of exceeding danger to give Battel to 
fo great a_ number in a place of diſaduantage : 
And foraſmuch as he knew that Cicero was freed 
of the Siege, he thought he might the better for- 
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bear to make ſuch haſte ; and _ fate down," 
and in as indifferent a place as he could chuſe 
fortified his Camp. Which being of it ſelf very 
little, as mot having ſcarce ſeven thouſand Men, 
and thoſe without any Carriages ; yet he leſſened 
it as much as he could by narrowing the uſual 
Streets thereof, to the end he might the better des 
fend it, if happily the Enemy mught be drawn to 
ingage himſelf ſeriouſly in zany attempt upon the 
ſame. In the mean time having ſent out Diſce- 
verers into all parts, he informed himſelf which 
way he might moſt conveniently paſs over the 
Valley. 

The ſame day , after ſmall encounters of the 
Cavalry at the Water, either party contained them- 
ſelves within their fortifications : The Gauls, as 
expeting greater Forces, which were not yet come ; 
and Czxiar, that by a counterfeit fear - he might 
draw the Enemy to the place where he was lodged 
on this fide the Valley, ' and ſo ſtrike the Battel 
before his Camp ; and if he could not bring it fo 
about, then upen diſcovery of the ways, to paſs 
the Valley and the River with leſs danger. As it 
began to be day-light the Cavalry of the Enemy 
came near unto the Camp, .and began to skirmiſh 
with our Horſemen. Cafſar of /*t purpoſe comman« 
ded the Horſemen to fall back, and to betake 
themſelves into the Camp: and withal to fortifie 
their Camp on all ſides with a higher Rampier, 
to ſtop up the Paſſages ; and in doing of the, things 
to carry themſelves tumultuouſly, and with a feigned 
ſhow of great fear. With which inducements the 
Enemy was ſo drawn on, that he brought over 
all his Forces, and imbattelled them in an unequal 
and diſadvantageous place. Our Men being drawn 
from the Rampier (to make the matter more apparent ) 
they were imboldened to come nearer, and to caſt 
Weapons from all parts into our works : Sending 
Heralds round about with Proclamation, That if 
any Gaul or Roman would come over unto them 
before the third hour, he ſhould be taken into their 
ſafe proteftion ; but after that time there was no 
hope of any ſuch reception. And they did ſo con- 
temn our party, that whereas the Ports were ſhut 
up for a ſhew with a ſingle row of Turfs, to the 
end they might appear to be made up in ſuch 
manner that they could not be broken open ; ſome 
of them began to break down the Rampier with 
their hands, and others to fill up the Ditches. 

Which Czlar perceiving, [alied out. at all the 
Ports at once ; and ſending out the Cavalry , put 
the Enemy ſo ſuddenly to flight, that not one of 
them reſiſted by way of fighting : Inſomuch as 
he flew a great number of them, and put them 
all beſides their Arms. But becauſe he feared 
to follow them far, in regard of the Woods and 
Bogs that lay in their paſſage , (being unwil- 
ling to hazard himſelf upon the leaſt occaſion 
of danger) he returned with all his Forces in 
ſafety, and the ſelf-ſame day came to Cicero. 
Where he admired the Towers, the Mantlets and 
Works which were begun and prepared by the 
Enemy : And drawing out the Legion, he found 
that the tenth Man had not eſcaped without wounds. 
By all which circumſtances he underſtood , with 
what danger and Valour the buſineſs had been 
carried. He commended Cicero and the Legion 
according to their merit ; calleth out by name ſuch 
Centurions and Tribunes of the Soldiers, as by 
teſtimony of Cicero were found to have deſer- 
ved extraordinarily in that ſervice ; informed him= 
ſelf by the Captives of the certainty of Sabinus 
and Cotta's misfortune. The next day he ſpake 
publickly to the Soldiers, opened the particu= 
lars of that matter, and then ſeaſoned them 

with 
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with comfort and encouragement ; ing , 
That the loſs which happened through the Fault and 
temerity of a Legate, was to be born with better pa- 
tience : And = 4 rather, foraſmuch as by the aſſis 
ſtance of the Immortal Gods, and by their own Ver= 
rue, the loſs was redeemed in ſuch a faſhion, as nei- 
ther the Enemy did long enjoy it, nor themſelves were 
long affiitied with Grief for the ſame. 


OBSERVATION. 
foe Paſſages in this Chapter are of great Va- 


riety, and do give occaſion of much diſcourſe. 
Bur that which is moſt remarkable is, That ro 
exceed in Forces and Troops of Men, may be a 
means to bring a Party to an Overthrow : For an 
extraordinary Power doth always beger an ovi- 
nion ——_— to their own Defires,and can hardl 
think of any other end than that which ſuirer 
with Security and Victorious Succeſs ; which 
being croſſed in any material Circumſtance, and 
t beſides'the courſe of their Intentrons, where- 
by they fail of what they expected, doth conſe- 
quently draw all the other way, and changerh 
hope into misforrune : As. it fared here with the 
Gauls upon Ceſar's ſuddain fallying out of the 
Camp. 


— 
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The Commorions of the States of Galia. Indu- 
ciomarus attempting great Matters, is Slain, and 
the Country quieted. 


N the mean time the report of Czfar's Vitory 
was carried to Labienus with incredible ſpeed, 
through the Country of thoſe of Rhemms : 
inſomuch as being fifty Miles diſtant from that 

place where Cicero Wintered, and that the Over- 
throw was given about Three of the Clock, in the Af- 
ternoon, there was a ſhout at the Camp-Gate before 
Midnight ; whereby the Men of Rheims congratu- 
lated Labienus for that Vittory, The Fame where- 
of being carried to the Treviri, Induciomarus, that 
purpoſed the next day to Beſiege Labienus, fled in the 
Nighttime, and carried all bu Forces back to the 
Treviti. - Czar remanded Fabius with his Legion 
into their Winter-Stations: He himſelf with Three 
Legions determined to Winter about Samarobrina. 
And foraſmuch as there were ſuch Commotions 
throughout all Gallia, himſelf reſolved to abide with 
the Army all the Winter. For, upon the news of 
the Overthrow of Sabinus, almoſt all the States of 
Gallia did enter into a Conſultation of War ; ſent 
Meſſengers and Embaſſadors into all Parts, to make 
Overtures for future Reſolutions, and to underſtand 
in what place the War might beſt be ſet on foot ; 
holding their Conſultations by Night in ſecret and 
deſert places : In ſuch manner as there paſſed not a 
day, during all that Winter, which broughe not ſome 
new care or trouble to Cxlar, whilſt he was daily 
advertiſed of new Meetings and Conſpiracies amongit 
the Gauls. 

Amongit others, he had Intelligence from L. 
Roſcius, the Legate, whom be had ſet over the thir= 
teenth Legion, That preat Forces of thoſe States and 
Cities of the Gauls that are called Armoricz, were 
aſſembled togetver to Fight againſt him, and were 
come within Eight Miles of his Camp: But under- 
ſtandins of Czlar's Vittory, they fell back, in ſuch 
a faſhion as though they meant #0 fly away. But 
Czlar having called unto him the Princes and chief 
Men of every State, terrifying ſome, as ſeeming to 
underſtand their Complotments, and perſwading 0+ 


thers, kept 4 great part of Gallia in Obedjence. 
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Howbeit the Senones ( a ſtrong People, and of great 
authority among # the (4h py bs = boy by __ 
lick, Decree to kill Cavarinus, whom Czſar had ſet 
to be King over them, ( whoſe Brother Moritaſgus, 
at Czlar's coming into Gallia, and whoſe An- 
ceſtors formerly were ofſeſſed of that Kingdom ) 
which he perceiving, fed away, and was refered 
ro the very borders, and ſo driven as well out of his 
private Houſe as of his Kinzdom. And having ſent 
Embaſſadors to Czfar to ſatisfie him herein ; where= 
as he commanded the whole Senate to come unto him, 
they refuſed to obey his Warrant. So much it pre= 
vailed among#t barbarous People, that there were 
ſome found that durſt avouch the undertaking of 4 
War. Which made ſuch an alteration in the Minds 
of all Men, that beſides the Hedui and the State of 
Rheims, whom Czxſar had in great favour and re- 
ſpeft ( the one, for their ancient and perpetual Fis 
delity to the People of Rome, and the other, for their 
late Services in the War of Gallia ) there was al» 
moſt no State free from ſuſpicion. Inſomuch as I 
know not well whether it may not be wondred at or no, 
as well for many other Reaſons, as eſpecially for that 
they greatly grieved, that they who excelled all other 
Nations in Deeds of Arms, had now loſt their Re- 
putation ſo far, as they were forced to bear the Tokg 
of the People of Rome. 

The Treviri and Induciomarus loft no time of all 
that Winter, but ſent Commiſſioners beyond the 
Rhine, ſoliciting the Cities, and promiſing Moneys, 
wit confident aſſurance that the greateſt part of our 
Army was already cut off, and fn which was left 
was but a ſmall remainder of the ſame: And yet 
for all that no People of the Germans could be per« 
ſwaded to paſs the Rhine. For having twice made 
trial to their coſt, in the War of Arioviſtus, and in 
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the paſſage of the * Tenchtheri, they would tempt * Franckfert; 


Fortune no further. 

Induciomarus caſt down from his hope, did, not= 
withſtanding train and gather Forces, got Horſes 
from the bordering States, and with great Rewards 
drew unto him Baniſh/d and Condemned Men from 
all parts of Gallia ; and did thereby get ſuch an 
; throughout all that Continent, that Embaſſa- 

ors came flocking unto him from all Quarters, and 
ſought his favour both in publick and private. When 
he underſtood that Men made to him of their own 
accord, and that on the one ſide the Senones and 
Carnures were inſtigated with a remembrance of 
their Offences, and on the other ſide the Nervii and 
Aduatici made Proviſion of War againſt the Ro» 
mans, and that he ſhould not want voluntary Forces, 
if he did but once go out of his Confines ; he gave 
order to call a CounciT of War : Wyich, according to 
the manner of the Gauls, was always the beginning 
of a War, being ſuch as conſtrained all the Men 
that were of Tears, by the common Law of the Land, 
to aſſemble together in Arms: And he that came 
laſt, was, in the ſight of all the reſt put to Death 
with exquiſite Torture. In that Council he took, or« 
der to proclaim Cingetorix the Chief of the other 
Fattion, and his Son=in-law, ( who, as we have be« 
fore declared, had followed Czxlar, and not left him 
in any of theſe Services) a Traytor to the State, and 
that his Goods ſhould be Confiſcated. 

That being done, he publiſhed in the Council, 
that he was ſent for by the Senones and the Car- 
nures, and many other States of Gallia : Whither 
he meant to go through the Territories of the Inha- 
bitants of Rheims - and that he would harry and 
waſte their Country. But firſt, his purpoſe was to 
take the Camp of Labienus, and accordingly gave 
Order what he would have done. Labienus being 
in a Camp exceedingly Fortified, as well by Nature 
as by Art, did not fear any danger that might hap» 
pen to _— or the Legion ; but rather JO 
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not to let paſs any occaſion to carry the matter hand- 
ſomely and to purpoſe. And therefore being adver- 
tiſed by Cingerorix and his Allies, what _ In- 
duciomarus had delivered in the Council, he ſent 
Meſſengers to all the confining Cities, and Commanded 
Horſemen to be ſent unto him by a certain day. 

In the mean time Induciomarus rid up and down 
almoſt every day with all bis Cavalry under his Camp, 
ſometimes to view the ſituation thereof, otherwhile to 
Parlee, or elſe to terrifie the Soldier : And his Horſe- 
men for the moſt part would caſt their Weapons within 
the Rampier. {abienus kept all his Men within the 
Fortifications, and did what he could to make the E- 
nemy believe that he was ſore afraid. And as Indu- 
ciomarus came daily with greater Contempt to the 
Camp, one Night havin xſl 4s in the Cavalry of the 
bordering Cities, which he had formerly ſent for, be 
kept all his Party ( by good Guarding ) within bis 
Camp, with ſuch diligence, that their Reception could 
xot poſſibly be bruited abroad, or carried to the Treviri. 
In the mean time Induciomarus, according to hy 
wonted cuſtom, approached near the Camp, and there 
ſpent a great part of the day: The Horſemen caſt 
their Weapons, and with words of high Reproach cal 
led out our Men to Fight ; without any word given in 
anſwer by them. And a little before the Evening, 
as they diſperſed themſelves and departed, upon 4 
ſuddain Labienus let out all the Cavalry at two Ports, 
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commanding them, that after the Enemy was 
Flight ( which he ſaw would neceſſarily happen 


ut to 
that 
Id makejafter Induciomarus ; and that 


every one 
no Man ſhould ſo much as Wound any other Enemy, 
before they ſaw him Slain ; being very unwilling to 


give him time to eſcape, while the Soldiers were en- 
gaged with the reſt : And propounded great Rewards 
to them that flew him, He ſent out alſo ſeveral 
Cohorts to aſſiſt the Horſe. Fortune made good that 
diretion: For as all made after one, Induciomarus 
was ſurpriſed in the Foord of a River, and Slain, 
and his Head was brought back into the Camp. The 
Horſemen returning, flew as many of the reſt as they 
could take. This thing being known, all the Forces 
of the Eburones and Nervii which were met togey 
ther departed home ; and after that time Calar had 
Gallia better ſertled in quietneſs. 


OBSERVATION. 


AS the misfortune which befel Sabinus and Cotta 
put all Galia into Troubles and Com» 
morions ; ſo the Head of Induciomarus reduced 
all into Peace. According as it is ſaid of the Spg- 
niard, that in ſome caſes one Man is worth a 
Thouſand. 
And thus endeth the Fifth Commentary. 


The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS. 


_ A Ltho' Cofar, in his ſecond Expedition for 
A England, went over ſtronger and better 

repar'd than before, having remedied 
all rhoſe - s that had been wanting in the for- 
mer ; nevertheleſs, being oblig'd to croſs the Sea 
to go over into a Country in which he held no 
manner of correſpondence, going out of another 
that was newly Conquer'd, fubject to Revolrs and 
very unwilling to brook Subjection ; he indulg'd 
his Ambition more than he profited the Romans. 
In which we will obſerve firſt his dexterity and 
Prudence, in prevailing with thoſe that were moſt 
ſtirring among the Gauls, ro go along with him, 
to ſtand him inſtead of Hoſtages. Bur his natural 
Clemency ſeems to have made him commir an 
Error, by only leſſening the Authority of Induci- 
Cmarus, ſtead of deſtroying it abſolutely, which 
he was like to have dearly paid for. 

Secondly, That he is never daunted by unex- 
os Accidents, which he remedies as it he had 

reſeen them. He ſhewed it ſufficiently in the 
violent Storm that diſabled all his Ships, which 
would have flung any other Man into abſolute 
Deſpair. 

Thirdly, That tho' the World agrees that no 
General ever knew how to improve a Vidtory 
berter than he did, or ever proſecuted it with 
more Vigqur ; yet he forbore ro do it on this oc- 

by reaſon that he was in a ſtrange Coun- 
try,and that his Campwas not as yet well Fortified. 

Ler us alſo obſerve, Thar tho' ſcarciry of Corn 
oblig'd him contrary ro his Cuſtom ro make his 
Army Winter in different rters, and nor in 
one Body, to make it ſubſiſt rhe more eaſily : He 
did it ſo judiciouſly, that the Places in which 
he Quarter'd his Men, were neither ſo diſtant 
from each other, as ro hinder them from being 
able ro Succour one another, nor yer ſo near bur 
that they kept divers People in Awe. Neverthe- 
leſs, the Succeſs of that way of Quartering ſhews 
evidently, Thar there is nothing like remaining 
in one Body, becauſe a {mall Body is more liable 


to be attempted upon than a greater, which em- 


bolden'd the Gauls to Revolt, and to Arrack the 
Camp of Sabinus and Cotta, upon whom the 
ſubtle Speech of Ambiorix, who, while he was 
Capirulating with them, told chem, That the Re» 
volt was ſo yrs that the other rwo Camps 
were Arrack'd at the very ſame time, in ſuch a 
manner that they could nor ſuccour each other ; 
made ſuch an impreſſion, and caus'd ſuch a con- 
fuſion of Advices, that out of fear they choſe the 
worſt, which was to abandon their Camp, and 
to retire, From whence we may gather, that ir 
is always unſafe to follow the Advice of an Ene- 
my, and that nothing is more dangerous than to 
Retreat within fight of the Enemy. 

Cicero's Reſiſtance in his Camp, who refus'd ro 
receive the Council of his Enemy, and reſoly'd to 
defend himſelf within his Retrenchments prov'd 
very ſuccceſsful and glorious to him, and aftorded 
Ceſar time to come to his Relief. In which there 
are rwo remarkable Circumſtances : The firſt re- 
lating to Ceſar, who, being inform'd, Thar the 
Gauls were coming up to him ro Fight him, find- 
ing himſelf Weak, choſe an advantageous Place, 
Forrifies it, rakes a ſmall Circumference for his 
Camp, to be the berter able ro defend ir, and to 
make his Enemies believe that he was very Weak ; 
who, after having challeng'd him divers times ro 
Fight, began to deſpiſe him, which created a 
great. careleſsneſs in their Order, infomuch that 
they no longer Atrack'd him without Confuſion : 
Having thus lull'd them, he fell upon them © vi- 
gorouſly rhart he beat them without Reſiſtance : 
And Labienus, one of his Lieutenants alſo defeared 
Induciomarus by the ſame Stratagem. The ſecond 
relating to the Gauls, who not being able ro force 
Cicero's Camp, which contain'd Ten Miles cir- 
cumference, and yet was made in Three Hours 
time, by Perſons who had nothing bur their 
Swords to dig the Ground with, and nothing bur 
their Cloaths ro carry the Earth : Which thows 
us, What vaſt number of Men rhey were, and 
what may be done in Armies well regulated, and 
well provided with all things neceflary. 

The 


The Sith COMMENTARY of the Wars in 


GAL 


LIA 


The Argument, | 


His Summers Commentary ſetteth forth the Malice of an Enemy that 

| refuſeth open Encounter, but keeping himſelf in the faſtne(s of his 
Holds, forceth the adverſe Party either to leave him untouched, or to ſeek him 
out upon diſadvantage : Together with ſach Caſualties annexed to the matter, 
as the power of Fortune doth commonly intermingle with ſach Occurrences: 
As alſo the Manners and Faſhions of Life then in uſe amongſt the Germaxs and 


Ganls. 


CHAP. L 


Ceſar fearing a greater Commotion in Gala, 
Muſtereth more Forces. 


KESAR for many Reaſons, wa 
eater Troubles in Gallia, appointed 
ilanus, C. Antiftius Reginus, and T. 
Sexrtius, Legates in his Army, to make 4 
new choice, and muſter up more Soldiers ; and with- 
al he entreated Cneius Pompeius Proconſul, foraſ- 
much as he continued at the City about Publick buſi- 
neſſes, that he would recall to their Enfigns, and 
fend unto him ſuch Soldiers as were before diſcharged 
of the Conſuls Oath : For he thought it very mate=- 
rial for the future time to the opinion of the Gauls, 
when they ſhould ſee Traly ſo mighty, that if they 
bad received any loſs by the Caſualties of War, they 
could not only in a ſhort time make a ſupply thereof, 
but au their Army with preater Forces. Which 
when | ak had granted, both for the good of the 
Commonwealth and Czlar's Friendſhip, the choice 
being ſpeedily by by Miniſters performed, before the 
Winter was ended Three Legions were inrolled and 
brought unto him, whereby the number of Coborts 
were doubled, which were Loſt with Q). Titurius: 
And withal he made experience both by the ſpeed and 
by the Forces, what the Wealth and Diſcipline of the 
People of Rome conld do. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
A oikinnding any former purpoſe, I will 


begin this Commentary with the manner of 
the choice which the Romans uſed when the 
Muſtred Soldiers for an intended War : And will 
lay ir firſt down as the Baſis and Ground-work 
of all Military Architecture, and carried by them 
with ſuch a Ceremonious and grave Reſpect, as 
might beſt expreſs the ſeriouſneſs of the action, 
and make the Soldiers underſtand what conſe- 
quence the ſequel imported. Polybius, who only 
remaineth'of them that have written of the an- 
cient faſhion of the Roman War, amongſt other 


parts of their Diſcipline harh lefr unto Pofteriry a 
compendious Relation of their Mufters and En- 
rollments, which, with the help of other Hiſtories, 
may be thus underſtood. 


pon the choice of their Conſuls, in the bes polybius 
ginning of every Year, their Cuſtom was to en- Lib. 6. 


roll four Legions, rwo for either Conſul. Ar 
which enrollment they firſt choſe fourteen Tri- 
bunes our of the Body of their Gentlemen, whom 
they called Equices. Theſe fourteen were ſuch as 
had ſerved five Years in the Wars, whereby they 
became eligible of that Dignity. And again, they 
choſe ren orher Tri our of the Commonalry, 
being ſuch as. had ſeen Ten Years Service : 
Grounding this Cuſtom upon another Law, which 
commanded rhe Equites to ſerve Ten, and the 
Pedites or Commons Twenty whole Years before 
= could be freed and diſcharged from the Wars. 
therefore, according to the proportion of 
their ſtipendary Time, as the Equites were ad- 
mirred Tribunes ar five Yeats, ſo were the Legi« 
onary Foormen at Ten, as at half their complear 
rime of ſerving in the Wars. The general relpect 
which the Romans had in the choice of every par- 
ricular Man, from the higheſt ro the loweſt, was 
included in the circumſtances of their Age, and of 
their Wealth. The Age which they deemed fir ro 
endure the labours of War, was from Seventeen 
ro Six and Forty ; for fo ſaith Tubero, concernin 
the firſt limit of Military Ability, that Serviws di 
enroll Soldiers trom the Age of Seventeen Years, 
adjudging ſuch ro be fir for the Service of the 
Common-weal. And Cenſorinus expreſſeth the 
ſecond with an Erymology of the Name, where 
he ſaith, That Men were called Fuvenes unto the 
Age of Forry Six Years, Quod rempublicam in re 
militari psſſint juvare , becaule till then they were 
able to help and ſerve their Country in War. In 
this ability of Years we are to underſtand, that 
the Law required every Man to perfect the com- 


pleat number of Twenty Years itipend ; if there 


were occafion of ſo many Wars in that ſpace of 
Nine and Twenty Years, which is 

berweer Seventeen and Forry Six. The Wealth, 
which is the ſecond circumſtance that ___ 
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ling or there- 
abets. 


them down by themſelves : The People 
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Military Dignity, was neceſſarily 
_—_ - —_— go th of Drachmas 
uadringentss, as Polybius ſaith, which, by the 


atin Phraſe was termed Quarerna millia @r1s : 
Such as were not much, were Regie 
in this choice, and reſerved for Sea-Service : 
Neither was it lawful for any Man to artain to 
any Office or Magiftracy within the Ciry, until 
he had merited Ten Years Stipend, Upon a re- 
ſolution to make an Inrolment, which was almoſt 
every Year, the Conſuls did proclaim a day when 
all Men of Military Age were to preſent them- 
ſelves. Upon which day the Reman Youth _ 
aſſembled in rhe City, and then in the Capitol, 
the fourteen Tribunes elected our of the Body of 
the Equizes, divided themſelves according as they 
were choſen by the People into four Parts : for- 
aſmuch as in former rime the whole Forces of their 
Empire conſiſted of four Legions or Regiments, 
whereof I have diſcourſed ar large in the former 
Book. And the four Tribunes firſt choſen were 
allorred ro rhe firſt Legion, the three next ro the 
ſecond Legion, the four other to the third, and 
the three laft-ro the fourth. In like manner the 
Ten Tribunes which were taken our of the com- 
mon Body of the People, divided themſelves into 
four Parts : And the two firſt choſen were enrol- 
led in the firft Legion, the' three next 1n the ſe- 
cond Legion, the rwo following in the third Le- 
gion, and the three laſt in the fourrh. By which 
ingenious and diſcreet allorrment ir came to paſs 
that rhe Commonalry were intermingled in the 
Government of their Armies wiristhe Gentlemen 
in ſuch an excellent mixrure, -that the Egquites 
were either ſuperior or equal to the P j .not- 
withſtanding that every Legion had an equal 
number of Tribunes. The Election being thus 
far carried, the Tribunes of every Legion __ 
ing di- 
vided firſt into their Tribes, and then into their 
Claſſes and Cenruries, caſting Lots which Tribe 
ſhould be taken ; and our of that Tribe whereon 
the Lot fell they drew four Men, as equal as they 
could, both in Age and Habitude, who being 
brought forth, the Tribunes of the firſt Legion 
made the firft choice of one of thoſe four ; then 
the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion had their 
choice, they of the third Legion rook the next, 
and the fourch had the laſt Man And again, our 
of the ſame Tribe were other four choſen ; and 
then the Tribunes of the ſecond Legion began 
firſt ro make their choice, and ſo conſequently the 
firſt Legion had the laſt Man. Again, four other 
being choſen, the Tribunes of the rhird Legion 
had the firſt Election, and in that courſe rhe fe- 
cond Legion had rhe laſt Man. And by this al- 
rernate and ſucceflive Election it came to pals, 
that every Legion was equally compounded, both 
in-quality and in number. The Enrolment pro- 
ceeding in this manner until their Numbers were 
full ; The Tribunes of every Legion afſembled 
their ſeveral Troops rogether, and rook one our 
of every Regiment, and gave an Oath unto him 
that he ſhould Execute and Obey, according to his 
Power, whatſoever was commanded him by his 
General : The reſt being parcicularly called, were 
Sworn. to keep the ſame Oath which their Fore- 
man had taken. And thus we ſee both, who 
were the Electors, who were eligible, and the 
manner of their choice. Wherein we may ob- 
ſerve what means they uſed ro engage every par- 
ticular Man with an Intereſt in the general Coke : 
For they thought it not ſufficient to force Men 
our by publick Authoriry, and ro bind them 
fimply to that Service by rhe Mandates of their 
Empire, conſidering the Labours and Difficulties 
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ofrenrimes _ dull che 
edge of the greateſt Spirit, and to cauſe omifhons 
of duty in _ moſt CS and obedient Minds 2 
bur they ryed them likewiſe with ſuch cular 
Reſpedts, as did both concern the CY 
their Fortune, and the Regs of their Soul. 
For it is obſerved concerning Man's Actions, that 
unleſs the Mind do faithfully affect the execurion, 
it may be carried with ſuch a perfunctory Ser- 
vice, as ſhall betray the true inrent to no effect, 
and deceive the end of that which was promiſed 
by defignment. And therefore they refuſed to 
enrol any Man that had not a convenient pro- 
portion of Wealth, ro maintain a ſtedfaſt and 
well-reſolved Courage, and to ſertle the mori- 
ons-of a ſtaggering Mind, when they berhoughr 
themſelves Toe the publick Duries, wherein they 
were engaged, were the defenſive Powers of their 
Empire, and the means whereby rhe | mms Weal 
continued happy : And ſo by conſequence their 
private Fortunes were from Violence, 
and preſerved only by an effectual obſervance of 
their Military Diſcipline. I grant that it is nor 
alrogether Wealth that doth Grace and Formalize 
the Actions of Men ; for in ſome Cafes Penury 
and Want makes Men more Valorous, according 
ro the Aufwer which a Soldier once made to 
Lucullus : 


of War, which. are 


Ibit co quo vi, qui zonam perdidit, inquit. 
Whither you will, he'll go, who's loſt his Purſe. 


Notwithſtanding , foraſmuch as the publick 
cauſe is either mitprized or well affected, accot-= 
ding as it doth concern every Man in particular ; 
as who will doubr of the uttermoſt diligence of 
thoſe Mariners, that have their Veſſel fraughr 
with their own Goods? Or contrariwiſe, who 
will blame a Mercenary Pilot for making Peace 
with Death, with the loſs of other Mens Mer- 
chandize ? for Patria eſt ubicunque bene eſt, 
That's a Man's Country where he is well, as one 
truly ſaith ; and the eftimation we have of this 
Life is entertained only by the benefirs we hold 
by our Life: Therefore ir much importeth a 
Stare ro have ſuch Agents to negotiate the pub- 
lick buſineſſes, as are engaged in the ſame by 
the intereſt of their own particular. Neither was 
it ſufficient in that Government ro chooſe Men 
of Ability both in their Body and in their Sub- 
ſtance, bur they found ir neceſſary to bind their 
Conſcience with a Religious Conſecration , and 
to Swear a faithful Obedience ro their General, 
which, with the reverence of the place, being the 
Capitol, and other Ceremonies of Majeſty atten- 
ding the enrolment, doth manifeſtly ſhew how 


Horxce. 


much the Romans impured to this part of their 
Diſcipline, being the foundation of rhe ſequel of 
thar Action. 


4 
The Second OBSERV ATION. 


Econdly, I obſerve the benetit which an opus ,,,...., 
lent and able State may make of any loſs or f Tr«5: L. 
misfortune received by an Enemy : Which con- «3-4. 
ſiſterh chiefly in the reinforcing, or, if ir may be, 
in the redoubling of ſuch Troops as the catual- 
ties of War have conſumed. For it much abateth 
the Spirit of a People, and rurneth the Pride of a 
Victory into diſcouragement and faintneſs of 
Heart, when they ſee their beſt and mot fortu- 
nate endeavours atchieve nothing but a reitera- 
tion of their Labours, and are driven to begin 
again thar work which with much difficulry and 
hazard they had once Overcome. For it us the 


end 


Lib. VI. 
end that maketh any labour ro be undertaken 
being otherwiſe nothing bur a pain of the body 
and vexation of the ſpirit. And herefore when 
ir ſhall be found either circular, or of many con- 
fronrments, before ir can anſwer the deſignments 
of our Mind, we chuſe rather ro forego that 
contentment which the accompliſhment of our 
defires would afford us, than to bo ir with fuch 
a meaſure of rrouble, as exccedeth that which rhe 

roportion of our means ſeemerh able to cttect. 
Fr regard whereof the ancient Sages of rhe World 
made a task of this quality ro be one of Hercules's 
labours, by feigning the Serpent Hydra to be of 
this narure, that when one head was ſmitten off, 
rwo other heads grew out preſently from the ſame 
ſtump : And ſo his labour multiplied his travail, 
and his Valour encreaſed the difficulty of his 
Work. It was C.ſar's cuſtom in other caſcs, to 
have ſuch a beginning of ſtrength ar his firſt en- 
trance intoa War, as by continuance might be 
augmented, and rather encreaſe than decay upon 
the reſiſtance of an Enemy. So he began the 
War in Galia with fix Legions, continued it with 
eight, and ended it with ren : He began the civil 
ar but with one Legion ; he arrived at Brandu- 
fium with Six ; he followed Pompey into Greece 
with fifteen thouſand Foot and five thouſand 
Horſe ; and ended that War with two and rwen- 
ry thouſand Foot and a thouſand Horſe. He be- 
an the War at Alexandria with three thouſand'rwo 
cn Foot, and ended it with fix Legions. He 
began the War in Africk with fix, and ended ir 
with eight Legions. And thus he imirared naru- 
ral motion, being ſtronger in the end than in the 
beginning, and made his Army as a plant like to 
grow great, and ſprout out into many Branches, 
rather than rodie or decay for want of ſtrength or 
freſh recruits. 


CHAT... 


The Treviri follicite the Germans and ſome of the 
Stares of Galiia, Ceſar carrieth four Legions 
into the Territorics of the Nerv:. 


Nduciomarus being ſlain, as is related in 
the former Book, the * Treviri gave the Go- 
vernment unto his Kinsfolk: Who inter- 
mitted no time to fſolicite their Borderers 
with the Germans, and to promiſe them Money 
for the Wars. When they could not prevail 
with their Neighbours, they tryed thoſe that were 
farther off : And having found ſome that hearken- 
ed to their Deſizns, they confirmed their League, 
with a mutual Oath, giving pledges for aſſurance 
of Money, and withal they drew Ambiorix into 
their ſociety and confederation. Whic' things being 
known, Cxlar perceiving the preparations which 
t Tiny, In every part were made for War, the + Ner- 
* eawert. Vii, * Aduatici, aud the F Menapit, with al the 
T Gude, Germans on the other fide of the Rhine to be in 
* hartrs, Arms, the Senones not to come being ſummoned, but 
to be in counſesl with the * Carnutes and their bor- 
dering States, tt:e Germans, to be ſolicited with 
often Embaſſages from the Treviri ; hs held it beſt 
to think of War ſooner than heretofore he was accus 
ſtomed. And therefore before the Winter was ended, 
with four Legions that lay next together, he entered 
ſuddenly upon the Confines of the Nervii, and having 
taken a preat number of Men and Cattel, before they 
could either make head or fly away, he diſtributed the 
booty to the Soldiers, waſted the Country, cauſed the 
People to come in, and to give Pledges unto him, 
That buſineſs being ſpeedily ended, he brought the 
Legions back again into their winter Quarters, 


*Part of the 
Dioceſs of 
Colen, 


COMMENTARIES, 


10? 


The Fiſk OBSERVATION. 
WOW exemplary courſe of proceeding in pu- 
miſting ſomc one for the offences of many, Juſtus. 

hath ever been held the beſt means to reprets re. 
bellious and factious motions, as well amongſt 
particular Subjects which do conſpire cgainſt 
the common Policy of a State, as alſo of fuch 
inferiour Cities and States as ſhall entertain a 
Confederacy prejudicial to the Sovercignty of 
an Empire : For in all ſuch Combinations the 
Undertakers are ever more confident in the a{- 
hiftance and mutual encouragement of each 
others affent and forwardneſs, than in the 
ſtrength of their own particular means. For 
the Mind propounding a courſe contrary to a 
vertuous direction, is always ſuſpicious and 
miftruſtful of rhe Ifſze : For as honeſt motions 
and conceptions of rhe Heart are attended with 
allurance, ſo doth diffidency wait upon indi- 
rect and perfidious defignments. And thence 
 happenerh that when the inward thoughts can 
afford no means of emboldening, rhey com- 
monly rely upon each others example, and do 
make the action to appear honeſt unto them 
ſelves, foraſmuch as ſo many Affociates do ap= 
prove it. For the prevention whereof in the 
Continent of Galia, Ceſer firſt laid a heavy 
hand upon the Nervii, being well affured, thar 
as rebellious motions are ſtrengthened and 
drawn on by the mutual example of conſpiring 
TT lo they may be weakened and extin- 
gu the exemplary ruin and ſubverſion 
of ſome one or more ot the ſaid Members, which 
IS as forcible ro difſwade as the other to en- 
courage : Suiting right with the renour of Juſtice, 
which ought ro be carried in ſuch ſort againſt of- 
tenders, that by the puniſhment of ſome few the 
tear may touch all. According as the Poet de? 
{cribeth the nature and effect ot Thunder ; 

Ipſe Pater media Nimborum in Notte cornſea 

Fulmina molitur dextra, quo maxima Motu 

Terra tremit, fugbre Fere, £3 Mortalia Corda 

Per Gentes humilis ſtatuit pavor ; ille flagranti 

Aut Athon, aut Rhodopea, aut alta Ceraunia 

dextra 

Dejicit. —=— 
The whole Earth trembled, bur one Hill only 
{moaked for ir. 


Exemwy,.ry 


The Second O BSE RVATION. 


COnnty, I obſerve the reſpect which Cufar 

had ro the extraordinary labour ot his Soldi- 797 nee 
ers: For whereas they were drawn out of — Sol 
their Winter Quarters before Winter wag 4 ex:raer- 
ended, and were carried unſeaſonably upon ©*©9 * 
a Scryice, he rewarded them with the Booty SY 
and ſpoil of rhe Enemy: contrary ro the ordi- 
nary courſe of the Roman Wartare, which re- 
lerved cither all or the moſt part thereof for 
the publick Treaftury, and left the Soldier 
tro his ſtipendiary . entertainment. Which is a 
Point very obſervable in the carriage of a War : 
Wherein are required as well eminent and ex» 
traordinary Atremprs, as common and ulual 
duties, and in the judgment of a wile Com» 
mander are thought worthy their an{werable 
rewards. Ar the Siege of Gergovia as it follows 
cth in the ſeventh Commentary, L. Fabius a 
Centurion told his Companions, that rhe Boo» 
ry and Pillage which he had got at the taking 
of Avaricum would not ſuffer any Man to get 
up upon the Wall before himſelf. And to 
for the moſt part it falleth our, that honourable 
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Ceſar. 


The benefit 
and uſe of 
Councils and 
Parliaments 


honourably rewarded, do as Seed 
ground, multiply the increaſe of 
like verruous actions. And this was one pings! 
means which he uſed ro give Courage and Valour 
to his Soldiers; as when he went to get Spain from 
Pompey and that Faction, he borrowed Money of 
the Tribunes and Cenrurions, and gave it in largeſs 
to the Soldiers,whereby he gained (as he faith) rwo 
advantages, quod pignore animos Centurionum de- 
vinxit, & largitione redemit militum volintates, 
for he engaged the Centurions ro him whilſt he 
had this pledge from rhem, and by his largeſs 
purchaſed the good will of the Soldiers. 


Artemprs bein 
ſown in g 


CHAP. IL 
Ceſar ſummoneth a general Council, and carrieth 
his Army againſt the Senones. 


General Council or meeting of all the States 
of Gallia being ſummoned, according to hy 
firſt reſolution,in the beginning of the Spring, 
whereas all the reſt, ſaving the Senones, 
Carnutes, and Treviri, made their appearance ; he 
conceived of it as the beginning of War and defetti- 
on, and thereupon ſetting all other things aſide, he 
transferred the Council to the City of Paris in the 
confines of the Senones, which in the time of their 
Fathers had united their State unto them, but were 
held clear of this Confederacy. This thing being 
publiſhed from the Tribunal, the ſame day he car- 
ried the Legions againſt the Senones, and. by great 
Journeys came into their Country. His coming be- 
ing known, Acc, the chiefeſt Author of that Rebel- 
lion, commanded the multitude to go into the Cities 
and Towns of defence : But as they endeavoured, be- 
fore it could be accompliſhed, News was brought that 
the Romans were already come ; whereby they neceſ- 
farily left off their purpoſe, and ſent Ambaſſadors to 

ar to intreat for favour. They uſed the medi- 
ation of the Hedui, whoſe State had of old time 
been in faith and league with the Romans. Czſar 
at the ſuit of the Hedui, did willingly affor d them 
pardon, and accepted their excuſe, foraſmuch as he 
judged the Summer time fitter to be ſpent in the 
War which was coming on him, rather than in mat- 


ter of Queſtion and Fudgment : And having com- 


. manded an hundred Pledges, he delivered them to be 


kept by the Hedui. The Carnutes likewiſe ſent 


Meſſengers and Pledges, and by the intreaty of the 


Men of Rheims, wheſe Tributaries they were, received 
the ſame anſwers. Cxlar ended the Council, and 
commanded Horſemen to be ſent him from all the 


States of Gallia. 
The Fiiſn OBSERVATION: 


[7 ſhall nor ſeem impertinenrt ro the Reader, that 
T I take occaſion here to ſay ſomewhat rouching 
the ule and bencfit of this Parliament or Council- 
eneral, wherein all rhe States of Gallia, or at the 
eaſt ſuch as did acknowledge the Roman Sove- 
raignty, preſented their fealry, and were mutual 
wirnefſes of each others Allegiance. Concerning 
which we arc to any was; that as all natural 
bodies have a tranſitory Being, depending upon 
morion and function of parts ; ſo ſpecially States 
and Commonweals, as ſympathizing with natural 
cauſes. have no certain continuance in one and the 
ſame Being, bur are ſubject to the alteration of 
Time and Fortune, and do paſs the ages of a na- 
tural Life, from Infancy growing to beter ſtrengrh, 
uni it come ro the beft perfection which years 
can aftord it, and rhen decaying again by like 
degrees, even to the period and death of thar 


Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


policy. For remedy whereof, and for the pre- 
yention of any weakning diſeaſe which might in- 
fe&t cither the whole powers of the body, or ſo 
poſſeſs any part thereof, 4s it might thereby prove 
eirher dangerous or unprofirable, amongſt other 
helps, theſe Councils and Meetings have been 
thoughr neceſſary ; wherein every parmnicular State 
and Ciry had me of their Society preſent, as 
well to open their grievances, if any were, and 
to ſeek caſe and relief by way of Treaty and 
Diſpure, as alſo to receive ſuch Directions and 
Mandates as the wiſdom of the Prince ſhould 
think meer for their Government. For as this 
Common-Council or General Afembly may well 
be termed the Pulſe of a Politick Body, whereby 

the true ſtare and remperarure thereof is diſcerned : 

So is it alſo as a Treaty or Parlee, and a renew- 

ing of the Conditions of Peace berween the Head 

and the Members ; where Soveraignty and Obe- 
dience being murually propounded, do concurr in 

the eſtabliſhing of rrue and perfe&t Governmenr. 

And this is that which the Politicians of later time 

do in their Writings call the reducing of a Com- 
monweal to the firſt beginning : For the noiſome 

and ſuperfluous humours —_ by this means 
purged and abared, the body of the Publick weal 

15 refined into ſuch true and natural Elements, and 

ſerled in that diſpoſition of health as may give 

great hope of long continuance. Beſides this uſe 

and benefit of theſe Aſſemblies, there were many 
neceſſary buſineſſes concluded, and many things 
agreed unto, ſcrving to the maintainance of War 
againſt Parties and FaCtions ; as namely the levies 

and ſupplies of Horſe and Foot, granted by this 
Council as a ſublidy, which in the Roman Army 
received ſtipend and pay by the name of Auxiliary 

or Aſſociate Forces, whereof we ready in many 

places of theſe Commentaries, and particularly in 

this Book. Bur the Romans uſed ſpecially the ſer- 

vice of their Horſemen, as the rom of their 
ſtrength, and far exceeding their Foot Companies 

in execution of Arms and uſe of War, wherein the 

Gauls have ever challenged a pre-cminence before 

other their neighbour Nations, and have continued —_ 
the ſame reputation even unto this time. Whether pa wm 
it be in regard of the nimble and quick motions Herſemen 
of rheir ſpirits, which are betrer ſuired with the 4» Fe 
ſwift and ſpeedy execution of Horſe, than with ** 
any readineſs which their own ſtrength can afford 

them, or what other cauſe it hath, I know not : 

Burt this I am ſure of, that as the World raketh 

notice of their hot Phantaſies, ſo would the French 

be reckoned the beſt Horſemen of any other Na- 

tion. | The laſt ſaying which I obſerve concerning 

this Council is, the rime wherein it was ſummon- 

ed, which was the beginning of the Spring, ra- 

ther than* any other part of the year, whereof 

there is this reaſon ; that if any State neglected 

the Summons, and refuſed ro make their appear- 

ance according to cuſtom, the Summer rime co- 

ming on, gave good means to the Romar Legions 

to puniſh the infolency of ſuch a contempr : As it 
happened in this place to the Senones, Carnutes 

and Treviri, whoſe ablence from this mecting was 

a ſufficient argument ro Ceſar of their rebellion, 

and deferycd the reward of open revolt. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


T7 ſecond thing which I will briefly obſerve x t m/- 
in this Chapter, is the pardon which Ceſar ſpend en 
willingly gave the Senones at the mediation "7 ure 
the Hedus ; not ſo much for the reſpect he bare 

unto the Hedui, although they had ot long time 
pertormed good ſervice to the Reman Empire, and 

were found more faithful than all the States of 

Gallta-: 
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Gallia; (howbeit I doubt not but that he was 
glad of that occaſion ro gratifie rhe Heduz ; ) but 
as a Maſter in that faculty, well knowing what 
beſt ſuired with the publick profit in all times and 
ſeaſons, he would not miſpend the Summer in que- 
ſtions and diſpute concerning former errours, which 
might better be os upon other occaſions, 
bur rather in proſecuting War againſt other ſpecial 
revolrers, as a matrer more behovetul ro the ad- 
vancement of the Empire, and beſt firting the time 
of Summer. For in following a buſinels, there is 
nothing more available ro a torrunate iſſue, than 
to be able to diſtinguiſh of the validity of the par- 
ries, and to diſcern which hath moſt intereſt in rhe 
bulk of the matter, rhat ſo we may not be miſta- 
ken in our defigns, bur follow thar courſe as ſhall 
moſt advantage our purpoſe. And here a General 
is to take ſpecial care, that no humorous reſpect 
dv hinder thar reſolution which rrue judgment ap- 
proveth : For oftentimes it falleth our, rhar cither 
particular profir, delighting pleaſures, defire of re- 
venge, or {ome other unleatonable affection doth 
ſo intangle them in their proceedings, as they 
never atiain ro the main drifr of the action: And 


this is called ſtumbling by the way. 


CHAP. IV. 
Ceſar intendeth the War of the Trevirs. 


A His part of Gallia being quicted, he bent 
his whole mind to make War azainſt: the 
Treviri and Ambiorix, commanding Ca- 
varinus with the Cavalry of the Senones 

fo $2 along with him, leſt any Tumult ſhonld happen 

in his abſence, either throuzh his diſcontentment, or 
the malice of the State. Theſe things being thus de= 
termined, foraſmuch as he well knew that Ambiorix 
would not come to blows in open fight, he endeavour- 
ed by what means he could to underſtand his other 
purpoſes. The Menapii were borderers 1 pon the con- 
fines of the Eburones, incleſed about with a defence 
of Bogs and Woods ; and only they of all the States 
of Gallia had never ſent to Cxfar touching any con- 
rats. of. Peace: Of them Ambiorix was received 
and had familiar entertdiniilens. And further he 
underſtood that by the means of the Treviri the 
Germans were brought to a contratt of friendſhip 
with him alſo. Theſe helps he thought were fit to be 
taken from Ambiorix, before he ſet upon him with 
open War ; leſt deſpairing of his ſafety, he ſhould 
either hide himſelf amongit the Menapii, or be com- 
pelled to fly over the Rhine #0 the Germans. In thy 
reſolution he ſent the Baggage of the whole Army 
with a convoy of two Legions to Labienus, who was 
then in the Territories of the Treviri, and he him- 
ſelf with five expedient and unburthened Legions 
made towards the Menapii. They having made 
no head, but truſting to the ſtrength of the place, 
fled into the Woods and Bogs, and carried all they 
had with then,” Calar dividing his Forces to 

C. Fabius 2: Legeve, and M. Craſſus the Trea- 

ſurer, having made ſpeedy proviſion of Bridges, did 

ſet upon them in three parts, and burnt Houſes 

and Villages, and took great numbers of Men and 

Cattel, whereby the Mor | 


napii were conſtrained to 
ſend to Cxfar for Peace. He having taken Pledges 
of them, aſſured them that he would eſteem them 
as Enemies, if they did either receive Ambiorix 
into their Country, or any Meſſengers from him. 
The matter being thus compounded, be left among 
them Comius of Arras with certain Horſe, as a 
Garriſon to that place, and he himſelf made to= 
wards the Treviri. 


COMMENTARIES. 


OBSERVATION. . 
FF we may obſerve, thar as it falleth onr 


in other things for the moſt parr, ſo eſpecially 
in matter of War there is ſuch a medley and in- 
rerlacing of marerial circumſt2nces with the bod 

of the action, that common!y one buſineſs be- 
gets another. Ceſar's chief delign at this time 
was the War againſt Ambicrix and the Trevirs : 
Bur conſidering the Contra and League be- 
tween them 'and the Men-pi/, he would not pro- 
ſecure the War cf rhe Trev-;, until he had ta- 
ken away thar afliſtance, ard left them in the 
nakedneſs of their own ſtrength. Wherein we 
may firſt obſerve what opinion C-ſar held of 
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Allies and Afociates, or any other that gave help Czfor's apini- 


or afliftance ro an Enemy : For beſides this par- " — 
ticular, we may read 1n the fourth Commenta- —_ * 


ry, that rhe chiefeſt cauſe that moved him to 
rake the Voyage into Brirain was, for that the 


Britains had underhand given ſuccour and aflift- ' 


ance to the Gauls; a matter not ro be negle&t= 
cd in his judgmenc, wherher ir were in regard 
of any friendſhip or good reſpect which they 
bare unto the Gazls, or otherwiſe ro keep the 
Romans occupied there, that they in the mean 
time might live quierly ar home, which I need 
not here diſpute : But the marrer proveth ir ſelf 
plainly by C.;/ar's own conteffion, that the con- 
tinual ſupplies ſent from Pritain were a ſuficienc 
cauſe ro move him t© that War. And as ir 
followeth in this Commentary concerning the 
ſelf ſame marter, the on'y caufe thar drew him 
ro paſs the Rhine the tecund time into Germany, 
was the ſuccours which the Germans had for- 
merly ſent ro the Trevirs ; according to reaſon 
in caſes of ather natures, that he that will ex- 
ringuiſh a Lamp, muſt nor ſuffer an addition of Oil, 
nor admit the influence of lefſer ftreams when 
he goeth abour ro dry 'up rhe greater River. 
Bur that which was' the ectation of this buſineſs, 
and might have challenged the firſt place in this 
diſcourls, was, for that Ceſar was almoſt afſured 
that Ambiorix would nor be broughr to a tryal 
of -Batrel ; and therefore he laboured ro under- 
ftand his other projects. From whence a Com- 
mander may receive direction what courſe ro 
hold in a refuſal of open Encounter: For as 
the Art and fleight of War is to ſubdue an E- 
nemy , fo are there more ways and means to 
effect rhar purpoſe, than by waging Barrel ; as 
I have diſcourſed ar large in t 
mentary : Whereunto I may add thus much, 
which is generally obſerved in the carriage of 
reat and eminent Commanders, that ſuch as 
Failed in matter of Negotiation, and wanted 
dexterity in managing the courſe of their buſt= 
neſs, (notwithſtanding any fortune or fingularity 
in ſtriking a Bartel, ) did never artrain ro firm 
and permanent Honour. If any Man be defi» 
rous to deſcend into particulars, let him look 
into the Lives of King Pyrrhus, Demetrius, Han- 
nibal, and Caius Marius, whoſe latter ends, or 
ſhurring up of their Lives, were not anſwerable 
ro their excellency in deeds of Arms, for want 
of that judicial diſpoſition of their buſineſs which 
Ceſar might boaſt of, of whom ir may be my 
ſaid rhat (notwithſtanding the many Barrels w 
he fought, yer) he did plura confilio, quam ws 
gerere, do more by his Head than his Hand, 
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Cake, Hile Czſar was about theſe things, the 
Treviri having raiſed great Forces 
beth of Horſe and Foot, had a purpoſe 

eir 


F 


Obſervations 


CHAP. V. 


Labienus overthrowerh the Treviri by guile. 


to aſſault Labienus Wintering in thei 

confines with one Legion. And as they were within 
two days journey of him, they had intelligence of two 
Legions more which Czar had ſent unto him; 
whereupon they encamped themſelves ſome fifteen 
miles diſtant from him, and reſolved there to attend 
the German” Forces. Labienus being advertiſed of 
their reſolution, hoping through their raſtmeſs to find 
ſome good opportunity of Encounter, he left five Co- 
horts for the ſafety of the Carriages, and with five 
and twenty ether Cohorts , beſides great Forces of 
Horſe, he marched towards the Enemy, and encamp- 
ed himſelf within a mile of them. Between La- 
bienus and the Enemy there ran a River, the paſſage 
whereof by reaſon of the broken Banks, was very 
hard and feat : This River he did not purpoſe 
to paſs bimſelf, and doubted the Enemy would not 
be drawn to do it. They bad every day more hopes 
of freſh aid. In the 9/006 4 and Councils of War 
he gave out, That foraſmuch as the Germans were 
aid to be at hand, he would neither hazard him- 
ſelf nor the fortunes of the Army, but he would 
rather remove his Camp the next day very early in 
the morning. This was quickly carried to the Ene- 

. as amonzit many of the Gauls that were with 
bim, ſome of them did naturally favour the pro- 
ceedings of their own Nation. Labienus having in 
the Night-time called unto him the Tribunes of the 
Soldiers, and the Centurions of the firſt Orders, 
acquainted them with his purpoſe » and to the end 
he might give greater ſuſpicion of fear to the Ene- 
my, he cauſed the Camp to be diſlodged with more 
Noiſe and Tumult than the Roman diſcipline had 


* uſually obſerved; and thereby made the retreat not 


unlike a flight or eſcape : Which before Day-light 
(the two Camps being ſo near one to the other ) 
was by the diſcoverers brought to the Enemy. The 
laſt Troops ' of the Romans were ſcarce gone out 
of the Camp, but the Gauls encouraging one ano- 
ther not to loſe ſo hopeful a prey, thinking it long 
(eſpecially the Romans being thus offriclred ) to 
expett the German Forces, and that it ſtood not 
with their dignity, being ſo able, and ſo many in 
number, not to adventure = 4 handful” of Men, 
flying from them, and troubled beſides with Baggage 
and Burden ; and therefore they doubted not to paſs 
the Rever, and to give them Battel in a place of diſ= 
advantage. Labienus ſuſpetting that which now 
had happened, to the end he might draw them all 
ver the River, he made as though he would go on 


- forward. At length ſending the Carriages a little 


before, and placing them upon a Hill, Te have now, 
(/aid he) fellow Soldiers, that opportunity which ye 
defired, the Enemy in a cumberſom and unequal 
place ; only afford me your Leader at this time 
that Valour, which oftentimes heretofore you have 
ſhewed to your General,; imagine him to be preſent, 
aud to ſee this ſervice with bis own eyes. And 
withal he commanded the Enſigns to be carried 
tewards the Enemy, and the Army to be imbattel-= 
led: And leaving a few Troops of Horſe with the 
Curriages, he dihoſed the reſt in the Wings of the 
Army. The Romans taking up 4a Cry _ a Shout, 
did ſpeedily caſt their Pikes at the Enemy : Who 
when they ſaw the Romans ready to aſſault them, 
whom they had thought had fled from them for fear, 
they were ſo diſcouraged,that even in the firſt cloſe they 
betook themſelves to flight towards the next Weds. 


upon CxSAR'S 
Labienus purſuing them with his Horſemen, killed 
em 


many of them, and took more Priſoners, and within 
4 few days took in the whole State of the Trevin : 
For the Germans which came to their ſuccour, un- 
derſtanding of their overthrow, returned home again ; 
and with them went alſo the Kinſmen of Inducio- 
marus, the Authors of that defe&ion. The Soveraign= 
ty and Government was given to Cingetorix, who 
from the beginning had ever been true and Loyal to 
the Romans. 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


| Hh already handled this practice of a pre- 
rended fear, which the Hiſtory doth ſo often 
recommend to our conſideration , and have ſhew- 
ed the inconvenience of over-light creduliry, lead- 
ing ſuch inconfiderate Perſons to a diſappointment 
of their hopes, and conſequently to rhe hazard 
of their fortune, I will now proceed ro that 
which is further implyed in this relation, and 
reſpecterth the chiefeft dury of a chief Com- 
mander : And that is, what ſpecially is required 
of a General in the carriage and direction of a 


Com. 3.capl, 


The duty of « 


General m ry 
very Baie 


Batrel. Concerning which point, as there is no- - 


thing more material to the cffeCting of any buſt- 
neſs than opportunity of time, conveniency of 
Place, and an min diſpoſition of the means 
according to time and place : So in queſtion of 
Encounter or waging Bartel, the duty of a Leader 
may be included in theſe three circumſtances. 
Concerning the quality of the Rm as the chief- 
eſt and firſt reſpected in the choice of a judicial 
directour, the whole ſcope of the Roman diſci- 
pline, from the.rime of their firſt Kings, even ro 
the laſt of their Emperours, did always aim ar the 
advantage of place, as a neceſſary help for the ob- 
taining of Victory : which I have dy nored 
in the Helvetian action. Yet foraſmuch as the 
wiſdom and experience of thoſe times did deem ir 
a circumſtance of ſuch importance, give me leave 
once again to inforce the uſe thercot by theſe ex+ 
amples. Habetis, milites, (ſaith Labienus in this 
place) quam petiiſtis facultatem, hoſtem iniquo at- 
que impedito loco tenetis, preſtate eandem nobs du= 
cibus virtutem, quam ſepenumero Imperatori praſti= 
tiſts, Ye have, fellow-Soldiers, that opportunity 
which ye delired, &c., Whereby he cleareth him- 
ſelf of all impuration of ill direction, as having 
performed the uttermoſt duty of a Commander, 
and given ſuch helps by the advantage of the place 
as are requiſite ro an eafic Victory, leaving the 
reſt to the execution of the Soldiers. C/ar at the 
loſs he received at Dyrrachium, cleared himſelf to 
his Soldiers in this ſort: Quod efſet acceptum de- 
triments, cuivy potius quam ſue culpe debere tribu, 
locum fecurum ad dimicandum dediſſe, &c. the da- 
mage that was received was to bc atcribured to 
ay. body rather than him, he had choſen thetn a 
lafe place of fighting, &c. And as it followeth in 
the ſeventh Commentary, being imbanelled upon 
the fide of a Hill right over-againſt the Army of 
the Gauls, which ſtood likewile in a readineſs to 
entertain the Reman Valour, he would nor ſuffer 
his Men to hazard themiclves in the paſlage of a 
Bogg of fifty foot in breadth lying berween both 
the Armies, bur rather perſuaded his Soldiers, dif- 
daining the affronts of rhe Enemy, to endure their 
contumely, rather than to buy a Victory with the 
danger of-ſo many worthy Men, and patiently to 
attend ſome further opportunity. Which paſlage 
of Ceſar, even in the taid terms as it 1s there rc- 
lated, was urged to good purpoſe by Sir Francis 
Vere in the year One thouland {ix hundred, at a 


Lib. 1. cap. 6. 


Conſultation before the Barrcl of Newporr. For the gy F 
Army of the Netherlanders being poſleſt of rhe Newperts 


Downs, 


| 


VI. 


Downs, which arc ſmall ſwelling Hills riſing un- 
evenly along the Sea-ſhore upon the Coaſt of Flan- 
ders, and the Enemy making a ſtand upon the 
Sands at the foot of thoſe Hills, and fo cutting off 
the paſſage ro Oſtend, it was diſputed by rhe Com- 
manders, whether they ſhould leave the Downs, 
aud go charge the Enemy where he ſtood imbar- 
relled upon the Sands, or atrend him in the faſt- 
nels of the Downs whereof they were poſleſt. 
The whole Council of War were carneſtly benr 
to forſake the Downs, and to hazard the fight on 
equal terms, ®s impatient thar rheir paſſage and 
retreat to Oftend ſhould be cur off, Bur Sir Fran- 
cis Vere well knowing how much it imported the 
buſineſs of that day to hold a place of ſuch gain 
and advantage, perſuaded Count Maurice by -ma- 
ny rcaſons, and ſpecially by this of Ceſar which 
E laſt alledged, nor to forgo the help of the Downs, 
bur ro expect the Enemy in thar U and ſo 
make uſe of that benefit upon the firſt encounter 
rather than-to adventure the ſucceſs of rhe Barrel 
in whoſe rerms, in hope of clearing the paſlage : 
And ſhewing alſo many probable conjectures, thar 
the Enemy would not continue long in that poſture. 
Wherein as his opinion then prevailed , ſo all 
thar were preſent were cye-witnefſes both of the 
ruth of his conjecture, and the ſoundneſs- of his 
judgment. For the Enemy within a while after 
coming on to charge the Troops of the States, was 
received with ſuch an incounter from the Hills, and 
were violently bcaren back in ſuch ſuch rude man- 
ner, as our Men had the execution of them for the 
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nam iniiſſe, aut firmaſſe ſubſidis aciem 2 he ſaid 
thus before them, Sextus Tempani:ts, do you bez 
lieve that C. Sempronius the Conſul choſe a good 
time to fight, or that he rouk order for affiſtant 
ſupplies ro his Army 2 For Livy faith, he fought 
incaute inconſulteque, non ſubſidiis firmata acie, non 
equite apte locato, heedleſly and without good ad- 
vice, neither ſtrengthening his Army with ſupplies, 
nor well placing his Cavalry. And of theſe three 
circumſtances confiſterh the dury and office of a 
General, rouching the direction of a Barrel ; 
wherein whoſoever faileth, doth hazard the pre- 
rogative of his command over that Army which 
he leaderh, according to that of Ceſar in the firſt 
of his Commentaries, Se ſcire, quibuſeunque exer- 
citus difto audiens non fuerit, gut male re peſta 
fortunam defuiſſe, aut aliquo facinore comperto, 
avaritie eſſe convium, that he knew well, when- 
ſoever an Army refuſed ro be obedient to their 
Commander, it was either becauſe upon ſome ill 
ſucceſs rhey ſaw he was unfortunate, or that by 
the diſcovery of ſome notorious matter they found 
him guilry of Avarice. Which Cz/ar himſelf 
needed not to fear, if we may believe Plutarch 


with an excellent prompritude and aptneſs to take 
opporrunity in any bulineſs. 


The Second O BSLERV ATION. 


who writeth that he was indowed by nature Cale 
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life f 


ſpace of a quarter of a- mile or more, which was 
no ſmall advantage to the fortune of that day. 
Touching-the opportuniry of time, which Pindarws 
calleth the Mother of worthy Exploits, and ofren- 


| May nor omit to infiſt a little upon this noiſe The »ſ6 «nd 
£ or ſhout which the Soldiers rook up in the in- #4 of « 
ſtant of the charge, and is related in this place 1? 


. > - - : —— in 4 charge of, 
as a material point in their carriage at this ſervice. «fawt. 


rimes dependeth upon the circumſtance of place, a 
General ought caretully ro adviſe that he neither 
precipitate nor hinder the occaſion, which is well 
expreſſed in this particular ſervice of Labienus. 
For where his purpoſe was to draw the Enemy 
over a River that had ſteep and uneafie Banks, 
and thereby of a hard and difficult paſſage, he 
would not ſhew-his reſolution until he had drawn 
them all over the River : For he was well aſſured 
that the Roman Legions would ſo charge the Ene- 
my upon their firſt encounter with the unreſiſtable 
weight of their Piles, that in their giving back 
they could not eſcape the danger of the River. 
And therefore ro make the Victory more abſolute 
and complear, he ſuffered them all ro come over 
the Water, that all might be endangered in their 
pailage back again. And this is the benefit which 
opporrunity bringeth, which is the rather ro be 
artended with all carefulneſs, foralmuch as Non 
.cve, ac din, eadem occaſio eft, a Man hath neither 
oftcn nor long the ſame opportunity. 


Concerning the laſt circumſtance, of the apr 
and fit diſpotition of the, Forces according to rime 
and place, which is neceflarily required in rhe 
duty of a General ; it is referred ro this end only, 
that they may be ranged in ſuch manner, that as 
one Man is afliſtant to another in their ſeveral 
Files Mid Ranks, ſo one Troop may be in ſubſidis, 
aitiftant 10 anocher, to the. end rhat no may 
ttand naked, or fall in the fingleneſs of-its own 
itrength, but that one may ſecond another from 
the tirit ro the laſt. C, Sempronius a Roman 
Conſul, having fought unadvitedly, and received 
an overthrow, Fulius the Tribune of the People 
cauted Temp.mnins a Horſeman that was nken 
at the Bartel ro be called, and as Liry reporterh 
it. Coram eis, Scxte T cmpani, inquit, arbitrers 
ne C. Sempronium Conſulem, aut in tempore pug= 


A Cuſtom ancient and uſual in the Roman Armies, 
as well in the time of their firſt Kings, as their 
firſt Conſuls. Fuſi primo impetu 5 clamore hoſtes, 
the Enemies were overthrown at the firſt onſer 
and ſhour, ſajrh Livy concerning Romulus. And 


Lb. x. 


not long after, Conſul nec promovit aciem, nec Lib. 2. 


clamorem reddi paſſus, the Conſul neither march- 
ed his Army forward, nor ſuffered them ar all 
ro ſhour. © Ceſar in the cenſure which he gave 
concerning Pempey's direftion for the Batr 


Pharſalia , doth expreſs a double uſe of this Gwl. 


clamour or ſhouting : Firſt the terrour of the E- 
nemy, and ſecondly the encouragement or af- 
ſurance of themſelves: Eſt quedam animi in- 
citatio (ſaith he) atque alacritas naturaliter in- 
nata omnibus, que ſtudio pugne incenditur ; hanc 
non reprimere ſed augere uwmperatores debent : ne« 
que fruſt; a antiquitus inſtitutum eſt ut ſigna un- 
dique concinerent, clamorem univerſi tollerent, qui= 
bus rebus &5 hoſtes terrers (9 ſuos Incitars ex- 
i/timaverunt. There is a certain riſing and 
chearfulneſs of the mind inbred naturally in all, 
which is ſtirred up by an eagerneſs to fighr : 
This a General ſhould not cruſh bur cheriſh. So 
that it was not without cauſe that in old rimes 
they had a cuſtom the whole Army ſhould 
make a noiſe and raiſe a general ſhour, where- 
by they ſuppoſed as the Enemies were affright- 
ed, ſo their own Men were encouraged. Two 
contrary effects proceeding from a cauſe, which 
to common lente carrieth no thew of any ſuch 
efficacy : Vox & preterea nihil , a bare voice 
and nothing more; as one ſaid of the Nigh- 
tingale in another ſenſe. But ſuch as do feri- 
oully look into the reaſons thereof, ſhall find 
the ſaying true which is aſctibed ro the elder 
and wiſer Cato, Verba plus quam gladium, & 
voces quam manum hoſtes territare, & in fugam 
vertere; Words will do more than Swords, 
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and Voices ſooner than Hands may affright the 
Enemy and pur him to flight. , The Ear, as I 
have already noted, will ſooner berray the Soul 
ro the diſtreſs of fear, than any other of the five 
Senſes. Which Foſephus well underſtood, although 
peradventure he applied nor ſo fir a Remedy, 
when he commanded his Men tro ſtop their Ears 
at the Acclamations of the Roman Legions, leſt 
they might be daunred and amazed thereat. The 
reaſon may be, for that our Diſcourſe ( diligently 
attendi a matrer of that conſequence which 
calleth ives of both Parties in ion, and 
valuing every circumſtance at the utmoſt ) doth 
always preſuppoſe a cauſe anſwerable to ſuch an 
cffe&t of joy and aſſurance. For theſe Shours 
and Acclamarions are properly the conſequenrs of 
Joy, and are ſo available thar they deceive both 

arties : For ſuch as rake up the ſhout by way of 
Anticipation, do ſeem to conclude of that which 
is yet in queſtion; and the Enemy rhereupon ap- 
prone danger when there is none at all, where- 
y it happeneth, Hoſtes terreri, £3 ſuos incitars, that 
the Enemies are affrighred, and our own Men 
encouraged, as Ceſar noterh. Beſides theſe Ex- 
amples, I might alledge rhe —_— of Holy 
Writ, but that it might ſeem both unſavory and 
unſeaſonable ro make a commixture of ſuch di- 
yerſities. I will therefore content my ſelf with 
a practice of our rime at the Bartel of Newport, 
where, after divers Retreats and Purſuits, either 
fide chafing the other as ir were by turn and mu- 
tual appointment, and as it often falleth out in 
ſuch Rencounters, at laſt commandment was given 
to the Engliſh to make head again, and after ſome 
hays ro Charge the Enemy with a Shour ; which 

ing accordingly performed, a Man might have 
ſeen the Enemy ftartle before they came to rhe 
ſtroak ; and being Charged home, were fo 
Routed, that they made not head again that day. 
For the prevention of ſuch a diſadvantage, there 
can be no berter Precedent than that which Plu- 
tarch noteth, touching the Bartel berween the 
Romans and the Ambrons, a part of that deluge of 
People which came down intro Italy with the 
Cimbri and Teutones ; for theſe Ambrons coming 
out to give Battel, ro the end they might ſtrike 
fear into the Romans, made an often repetition of 
their own Name, with a loud ſounding voice, 
Ambrons, Ambrons, Ambrons. The Italians on the 
other fide that firſt came down ro Fight were the 
Ligurians, Inhabiting the Coaſt of Genoa, who 
hearing this noiſe, and plainly underſtanding 


them, made anſwer with the like cry, ſounding * 


out their own name, Liguris, Liguris, Ligurit. 
Whereupon the Captains of both fides made their 
Soldiers cry our altogether, contending for Envy 
one againſt another who ſhould cry it loudeft : 
And fo both fides were encouraged, and neither 
of them diſadvantaged, Clamore wntrinque ſublato, 
whilſt both fides continued the cry. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


—_ Labienus was a prear Soldier, and well 
acquainted with Ceſar's manner in Leading 
an Army, and made many good Fights while he 
continued under his Command : Bur after he be- 
took himſelf ro Pompey's part, and joyned with a 
Faction againſt his firſt Maſter, he never at- 
chieved any thing bur loſs and diſhonour. 


Dux fortis in armis 
Ceſareis Labienus erat, nunc transfuga vilis. 


Once Labienus was a Captain Stour 
On Czſar's fide, riow a baſe Turn-abour. 


And upon that occaſion he is ofren mentioned as 
a Memorial of his Diſloyalry, to prove that good 
Succeſs in matter of War, doth follow the Ge- 
neral rather than any inferior Captain. For ir is 
obſerved of divers, whoſe fortune harh been great 
under the Conduction of ſome Commanders, and 
as unlucky under other Leaders: Like Plants 
or Trees that thrive well in ſome Grounds, and 
bear ſtore of Fruit, bur being tranſplanted, do 
either dye or become Barren. And doubtleſs, 
there may be obſerved the like ſympathy or con- 
trariety in the particular courſes of Man's Life, 
wherein they are carried upon the ſtream of their 
Forrunes, according to the courſe of their firſt 
Embarking. And therefore ſuch: as happen in a 
way that leaderh ro ſucceſsful Ends, ſhall much 
wrong themſelves, either ro rurn back again, or 
to ſeek By-Paths, whoſe ends are both unknown 
and uncertain : And herein the French ſaying may 
ſerve to ſome purpoſe, 


$1 vous eſtes bien, tenex vous la. 


If you find your ſelf well, hold your ſelf there. 


CHAP. VI. 


Ceſar carrieth his Army over the Rhine into 
Germany. 


RMiar being come from the Menapii Ce{r. 

to the Treviri, did reſolve to paſs the 
Rhine for ewo Cauſes : The one was, for 
that the Germans had ſent Succours and 
Supplies to the Treviri; the other that Ambiorix 
might have no Reception or Entertainment among 
them. Upon this Reſolution, a little above that 
place where he carried his Army over before, he Com- 
manded a Bridge to be made after the known and 
—_— faſhion, which, by the ”=_ Induſtry of 
the Soldiers, was ended in a few days : And leaving 
a ſufficient ſtrength at the Bridge, leſt any ſudden 
motion ſhould riſe among#t the Treviri, he carried 
over the reſt of his Forces, both Horſe and Foot. 
The Ubii which before time had given Hoſtages, and 
were taken into Obedience, ſent Embaſſadors unto 
him to clear themſelves from Imputation of Diſloy- 
alty, and that the Treviri had received no Supplies 
from their State : They pray and deſire him to ſpare 
them, leſt the general diſtaſt of the Germans ſhould 
cauſe him to pniſh the Innocent for the Guilty : 
And if hewould ask more Hoſtages they would willmgly 
give them. Cafar, upon Examination of the mat- 
ter, found that the Supplies were ſent by the Suevi : 
And thereupon he accepted, the ſatisfafion of the 
Ubii, and enquired the way and the paſſages to the 
Suevi. Some few days after he underſtood by the 
Ubii, that the Suevi had brought all their Forces 
to one place, and had Commanded ſuch Nations as 
were ander their Dominion, that they ſhould ſend 
them Forces of Horſe and Foot. Upon this intelli- 
gence he made proviſion of Corn, and choſe a fit place 
ts Encamp in. He commanded the Ubii to take 
their Cattel, and all their other Goods from abroad 
ont of the Fields into their Towns, hoping that the 
barbarous and unskiiful Men might, through want 
of Vittuals, be drawn to Fight upon hard Conditions. 
He gave Order alſo, that = bould every day ſend 
out Scouts to the Suevi, to underſtand what they did. 
The Ubit did as they were Commanded, and, after 
a few days, brought word that all the Suevi, having 
recei» 
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yeceived certain news of the approach of the Roman 
Army, had retired themſelves and all their Forces 
to rhzir utmoſt Confines, where there was a Wood of 
an infinite Greatneſs, calles Bacenis, which ſerved 
as 4- Native Walt or Defence to keep the Chiruſci 
from the Incurſions of the Suevi, and the Suevi 
from the Injury and ſpoil of the Chiruſci. That at 
the entrance of this Wood the Suevi did expett the 
coming of che Romans. 


OBSERVATION. 
not to deliver 


Will hold my former purpote, 
I any thing concerning pr- whereof there 
« are ſo many Treatifes already extant : Neither 
wilt 1 go abour to deſcribe rhe fubſtantial Buil- 
ding rad, nr Workmanfhip of this Bridge here 
mentioned, which might well beſeem Cx/ar and 
his Army : For as he only could, or at the leaſt 
did pur in practice the making thereof, ſo will I 
leave the deſcription to himſelf, as beſt ſuiring 
with his Eloquence. But foraſmuch as Brancatio 
an [tabax Writer taketh occaftion from hence ro 
ran into Ignorance and Error, give me leave to 
fer a Mark upon this place, left others, not know- 
ing the ancient courſe, ſhould run rheir Bark upon 
the ſame Shallows. Amongſt other Adverale- 
ments ( being bur fourteen in all) which he hath 
given upon Ceſr's Commentaries, he noteth and 
commendeth the uſe of Bridges made of Boats; 
which are commonly carried in an Army-Royal 


ro that purpoſe, before this or any other Invention 
of former 'Times, eſpecially in regard of the eaſt- 
neſs and expedition which may be ufed both in 


making ſuch a Bridge, and raking w up again: 


Far the Boats being prepared ready, as uſually 
they are in Camps-Royal, ſuch a Bridge may be 
made in a day, which Ceſar could nor do in Ten, 


bur with great wonderment and admiration. 
And thercin I hold well with Brancatio, that for 
the ſpeedy tranſportation of an Army over a River, 
there is no readier means than a Bridge of Boats, 
reſuppoling the Boats to be firſt in a readinels. 
ur that which he concluderh is, That Mens Wits 


& ««{rcdier_in_thete Times are much ſharper and readier than 
_ thoſe of former Ages, foratmuch as they have 


found out an eaſic and expedient courſe, which 
former Times could never reach unto. Wherein 
I will not go abour ro derogate any thing from 
the condition of the Time in which we hve and 
breath, bur do defire ro find them better accom- 
iſhed than any other foregoing Ages ; howloever 
may ſuſpect a greater weakneſs of Wir in theſe 
days, wherein the Temperature of the Body is 
worle conditioned than it was in the time of our 
Forefarhers, as may appear by many Arguments, 
and (eryeth not fo firly ro the working Powers of 
the Mind, as it did before this multiplicity of 
mixrure, when the ſtare of Mens Bodies were 
compounded of thoſe perfect Elements which 
were in our firſt Parents. But for this reaſon 
which Brancztio alledgerh, the Readee”tiay be 
pleaſed ro underſtand, that the uſe of B | 
was both known and in practice, 
the Rom. Empire, as in the tim 
verament. Heredtus relating the Paſſa 
Army into Greece, deſcribeth this Bridge 
(wich B-.mcatio would attribute to the Invention 
of our Times ) in the (elf ſame manner, or rather 
more? artificially than hath been accuſtomed in theſe 
larer Ages: For finding that no Timber-work 
vould terve the turn ro make a ſufficient Bridge 
over the {treights of Heleſpone , being ſeven Fur- 
longs in breadth, he cauſed Biremes and Triremes 
to be placed in equal diſtance one from another, 
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and faſtened with Anchors before and behind, 
and to be joyned rogether with Planks and Boards, 
and then covered with Sand and Gravel, raiſing 
a Hedge or Blind on each fide thereof, to the end 
the Horſe and Cartel might not be afraid art the 
working of the Billow, and ſo made a Bridge 
for the paſſage of his Army. And in the time of _ 


the Roman Empire, Tacitus deſcriberh the like ®#*: *: 


Bridge ro be made over the River Po, by Valens 
and Cecina, with as great Skill as can be ſhewed 
at theſe Times : For, faith he, they placed Boats 
a croſs the River, in equal diſtance one from ano- 
ther, and joined them rogerher with _ Planks, 
and faſtned them with Anchors ; bur in ſuch ſorr, 
as Anchorarum funes non extenti fluitabant, ut au- 
geſcente flumine inoffenſus ordo navium attolleretur, 
the Cables of the Anchors floated looſe, not being 
exrended to their length, that upon the encreaſe of 
the River the Ships might be lifred up without 
any prejudice tro them. Whereby it appeareth 
how much Brancatio was deceived in aſcribing 
that to theſe later Times which was the Invention 
of former Ages, and may ſerve as a Caveat to our 
Outlandith Humorifts, that can endure no read- 
ing but that which ſoundeth with a ſtrange Idiom, 
not to truſt roo much upon their Au leſt 
whilſt they ſtifle their Memory with ftrange 
words, in the mean time they ftarve their Under- 
ſtanding. 


CHAP. VIL 


The Factions in Galia in Ceſar's Time. 


Ut here it ſhall not be amiſs to deliver ſome= Cxſac, 


what touching the manner and faſhion of 

Life, both of the Gauls and of the Ger« 

; mans, and wherein thoſe two Nations de 
differ. In Gallia, not only in every City, Village, 
and Precin, but almoſt in every particular Honſe 
there are Parties and Fattions, the Heads whereof 
are ſuch as they think to be of greateſt Authority, ac» 
cording to whoſe Opinion _ Command the main 
courſe of their Attions is direfted. And this ſeem- 
eth a Cuſtom Inſtituted of old Time, to the end that 
none of the common People, how mean ſoever, might 
at any time want means to make their Party a= 
gainſt a greater Man : For if they ſhould ſuffer 
their Partiet and Followers to be either Oppreſſed or 
Crrcumvented, they ſhould never bear any Rule or 
Authority amongft them. And this- is the courſe 
throughout all Gallia, for al their States are divided 
into two Fattions. When Calar came into Gallia, 
the Hedui were chief Ring-leaders of the one Party, 
and the Sequani of the other. Theſe finding them- 
ſelves to be the weaker fide, ( foraſmuch as the Prin- 
cipality and chiefeſt Power was anciently ſeated in 
the Hedui, having many and great Adherents and 
Vaſſals) drew the Germans and Arioviſtus, by many 
great Promiſes, to their Party: And after many 
great Victories, all the Nobility of the Hedui being 
Slain, they went ſo far beyond them in Power and 
Authority, that they drew the greateſt part of Vaſ* 


"-falr from the Hedui to themſelves, and took the 


Children of their Princes for Pledges, and cauſed 
them to take a publick Oath, not to undertake any 
thing againſt the Sequani ; beſides a great part of 
their Country which they took from them by 
Force : And ſo they obtained the Principality of 
Gallia. "And thereupon Divitiacus went unto Rome 
to ſeek aid of the Senate,but returned without effeti 

any thing. »Czlat's coming into Gallia brought an . 
teration of theſe things, or the P ledges were hy 

bac 
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Fahbons 
end Partics: 


mito them were the Mcn of Rheims. 


OBSERVATION. 


rims are generally rhe rent of a State, and 
wes which common 


or the preſervation of 


a disjoynting of thoſe 
Unity hath knit rogerher 
good Government. Bur the 


The one proceeding from the _ 
the rich and mighty Men towards the 


acknowledge any Authoriry or Pre-eminenc 
all, rather than ro endure the Wrongs and 
rumelies of the Mighry. And therefore ro pre- 
vent the licentious Might of the great Ones, and 
ro give Countenance and Reſpect to the lower 
Sort, theſe Factions and Sides were deviſcd : 
Wherein the Foot had always a Head ſenſible of 
the Wrongs which were done unto it. _— of 
great Condition are always injurious to lefſer Na- 
eures, and cannot endure any Comperency ; not 
ſo much as in compariſon, or by way of relation. 
In things without Life, the prerogative of rhe 
Mountains doth ſwallow up the lcfler riſing of 
the Downs, and the (welling of the Downs, the 
unevennels of the Mole-hills : the Stars are ob- 
{cured at the riſing of the Moon , and the 
Moon loſeth both her Light and Beaury in the 
j__ of the Sun. So amongſt brute Beaſt and 
iſhes, the greater doth always devour the leſs, 
and take them as their Due by the appoint- 
ment of Nature : And Men more injurious 1n this 
Point, than either Mountains or brute Beaſts, in- 
aſmuch as they do always overvalue themſelves 
beyond their own Greatneſs, have in all Ages 
verihed the old Proverb, Hemo homini lupus, 
One Man's a Wolf to another. Ard on the 0- 
ther fide, 2s Nature maketh nothing in Vain, bur 
hath given a being tothe leaſt of her Creatures: So 
do they endeayour not to be annulled, bur to keep 


themlielves in being and continuance. Habet & * 


anuſca ſpienem, The very Fly hath her Spleeng 
fauh the Poct : And the Piſmires and Bees have 
their Common-weals , though not equal 10 a 
Monarch. And therctore that the mighty and 
great Men of Ga/ia might not deyour the loweſt 
of the People, but that every Man might ftand 
in his own Condition, and by the help of a Kow- 
bind live by an Oliver ; and again, that the poor- 
er jor; might give as a Tribute tor their Pro« 


Obſervations upon C x$AR's 


brick apain td the Hedui, and their old followers and 

7aſſals did likewiſe return to their proteion : Be- 
fides other new followers which by Czſar's means 
did cleave unto them ; for they ſaw that thoſe which 
entered into freindſhip with them, were in a better 
condition, and more fairly dealt with. Wherely 
their Nobleneſs and Dignity was fo amplified and 
enlayoed, that the Sequani left their authority, 
whom the Men of Rheims ſucceeded. And foraſ- 
min:ch as the World took notice that thicy were no leſs 
favenred of Czar than the Hedui, ſuch as by rea- 
fen of former enmities could not endure to joyn with 
the Hedui, prt themſelves into the protettion of the 
Men of Rheims, and feurd reſpettive protection 
from that State ; which cauſed a new and ſudden 
raiſed authority of the Men of Rheims. So that at 
that time the Hedui went far beyond all the other 
States of Gallia in Power and Authority, and next 


Gauls maintained 
Sides and Parties throughout the whole body of 
their Continent, and found ir neceſſary for the 
upholding of their policy at home ; and as it fell 
out in the courſe of theſe Wars, rather a help than 
otherwiſe in their general defence againſt a fo- 
reign Enemy. The reaſon of the former benefit 


was grounded upon two cauſes, as Car noteth : 
Ti uſed by 


rer and 
meaner People ; and the other from the impati- 
ency of thoſe of inferior Condition, refuſing to 

at 
On- 


rection, that reſpect and obedience to their Supe« 
riours, as belongeth ro ſuch hiph Callings, theſe 
Factions and: Parties were ordained : Whereby 
the Nobles were reſtrained from opprefling the 
Poor, and the Poor compelled to obey the Nobi- 
liry, which is the beft end that may be made 
of any Faction. 

Concerning the Advantage which the Gauls 

received by theſe Factions againſt foreign Ene- 
mies, it was rather in regard of the mulripliciry 
of States and Common-weals, which were in the 
continent of Gallia, than otherwiſe : for it mani- 
feſtly appeareth, that their Factions and Conten- 
tions for ſoveraign Authority, cauſed one Parry 
to bring in Arioviſius and the Germans ; and the 
other Party the Romans, to make good their Par- 
ty. Burt foraſmuch as Galia had many Divi- 
fions, and contained many ſeveral Stares, relying 
chiefly upon their own Strength, and eſteeming ,. 
the ſubverſion of their Neighbour City, as a * * 
Calamity befalling their Neighbour, from which 
the reſt ſtood as yer free, it was not ſo eaſily 
conquered as if it had been all bur one King- 
dom. The Battle which Ceſar had with t 
Nervii, which was fought ſo hard, that of Three- 
ſcore Thouſand Men, there were left but Five 
Hundred, . nor of Six Hundred Senators above 
Three ; nor again, the ſelling of Three and Fif- 
ry Thouſand Garls for Bond-ſlaves at one time, 
did not ſo much advantage the Conqueſt of Gal/- 
lia, as the Battle of Edward the Third, or that of 
Henry the Fifth, our rwo Engliſh Caſars : In the 
former whereof were ſlain at Creſſie Thirry 
Thouſand of the French, and in: the latrer ar 
Agincourt but Ten Thouſand. The reaſon was, 
for that the former Loſſes, though far greater, 
concerned bur particular States ; whereas theſe 
latter overthrows extended to the Members and 
Branches of the whole Kingdom. 


CHAP. VII. 


Two ſorts of Men in Gallia, Druides, 
and Equites, 


Hroughout all Gallia there are but two 
ſorts of Men that are of any reckoning or 
account : For the common People are in 
the Nature of Servants, and of no worth 

of themſelves, nor admitted to any Parliament ; 
but being kept under, either by Debts, or by great 
Tributes, or by the oppreſſion of the Mighty, do pur 
themſelves in the Service of the Nobility, and are Poceſtas via 
ſubjett to the Authority which the Maſter hath over & necis. 
hu Bond-ſlave. Of theſe two ſorts, the one are 
Druides, and the other Equites or Gentlemen. The 
Druides, which are always preſent at their Holy 

Duties, do give order for their publick and private 
Sacrifices, and expound their Religion. To the Drui- 

des great Numbers of the Youth Z reſort for Learn- 

ing's ſake,and have them in great Honour and Reputa- 


tion ; fat they do determine almoſt of all Controver- 
ſies bothif@mblick and private : For if any Offence be 
c0; Mm iler or Man-ſlaughter, or any 


rc touching their Lands or Inhert- 
a Bey ſerterce it ; rewarding the Vertuous, and 
puniſhing the Wicked. If any private Man or 
State do not cbey their Decree, they interdi him 
frem Holy Duty, which is the greateſt Puniſhment 
that w amongſt them. Such as are thus interditted, 
are reputed in the Number of impicus and wicked 
Men, every Man leaves their Cempany, and doth a= 
void to meer them, or ſpeak with them, leaſt they 

uld receive any hurt by their Contagion : Nei= 
ther have they Law or Juſtice when they require it, 
nor 
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nor any Reſpect or Honour that doth belong unto 
them. Over all the Druides there 1s one Primate, 
that bath Authority of the reſt. At his Deceaſe if 
any one do excel the reſt in Dignity, he ſucceedeth : 
If many Equals are found, they go to Election, and 
ſometimes they contend about the Primacy with Force 
and Arms. They meet at a certain time of the Year 
in the Confines of the Carnutes, which is the middle 
Part of al! Gallia,and there they ſit in a Sacred Place: 
thither they reſort from all Parts that have Contr 
verſics, and do obey their Orders and Fudgments. 
The Art and Learning of the Druides was firſt 
found out in Britain , and from thence is thought 
go be brought into Gallia : and at thi time ſuch as 
will attain to the perfet knowledge of that Diſci- 
pline, do for the moſt part travel thither to learn 
it. The Druides are exempt from Warfare and 
Payments, and have an immunity from all other 
Dutics : Whereby it falleth out that many do betake 
themſelves to that Profeſſion of therr own free Will, 
and divers others are ſent to that School by their 
Parents and Friends. They are-ſaid to learn many 
Verſes, and that ſome do ſtudy therein Twenty Tears. 
Neither is it lawful for them to commit any thing to 
writing, beſide that in other publick and private 
Buſineſſes they only uſe the Greek Tongue : And 
that as I take it for two Cauſes ; Firſt. for that 
their Learning may not become Common and Vul- 
gar ; Secondly, that Scholars might not truſt ſo 
much to their Writings, as to their Memory, as it 
happeneth for the moſt part, that Men rely upon 
the truſt of Books -and Papers, and in the mean 
time omit the benefit of good Remembrance. They 
endeavour chiefly to teach Men that their Souls do 
not die, but that they do remove out of one Body 
into another after Death ; and this they think to be 
very important to ſtir Men up to Vertue, neglefting 
the fear of Death. They diſpute further, and pive 
many Traditions to the youth touching the Stars 
and their Motion, the Magnitude of the Earth 
and the World, the nature of Things , and the 


Might and Power of the Gods. 
OBSERVATION. 


He Quality and Condition of the Druides is 
in this Place very particularly deſcribed by 
Ceſar, and may be reduced to thele Heads. Firſt, 
their Office, exrending both ro things Di- 
vine and things Temporal, whereby they execu- 
red the place Porh of Prieſts and of Judges. And 
for that purpoſe there was one known place ap- 
pointed where they fare in Judgment : And as I 
underſtand ir, there was bur one Term in the 
Year, which both began and ended their Suirs in 
Law. The Second Thing is their Authoriry, ha- 
ving Power to reward Verrue, and to puniſh Vice. 
Thirdly, rheir Privileges and Immunirics, being 
free from Conrttiburion, from Warfare, and all o- 
ther Burthens of the State. Fourthly, their Do- 
Erine and Learning, which was partly 'T heologi- 
cal, concerning the Might and Power © of the 
Gods, the urmortaliry of the Soul-3 and partly 
Philoſophical, rouching the Stars | 
tion, the Earth and the Magnitude thereef.-And 
Laſtly, their manner of learning, which was al- 
together Pythagorical, refuſing the Help of Let- 
rers and Books, and commitrting their Doctrine 
to the rradirion of their Elders. Bur that which 
is eſpecially ro be obſerved, is, rhat this Learnin 
was not only found our here in Britain, but fuck 
as would perfectly attain to the Knowledge 
rhercof, came into England to ſtudy the ſame, 
contrary to the experience which heretofore hath 
been obſerved of the Northern and Southern 
parts of the World : For as@he South giveth a 
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remper to the Body fit for the {cicnce and cons 
remplation of Arts, whereby the mind being en- 
larged and purified in her Faculties, doth dive 
into the ſecrer depth of all Learning, and cenſure 
the hidden Myſteries thereof ; ſo the Northern 
Climares do bind in the Powers of the Soul, and 
reſtrain all her Vertues tro the- uſe of the Body, 


II 


whereby they are ſaid to have animam in digits, By reaſen of 
their Soul in their Fingers, nor affording her '* cw, 


ceived by ſpeculation. And thence ir happeneth 
thar all ſpeculative Arts and Sciences, and what 
elſe ſoever concerneth the inward contemplarti- 
on of the Mind, was found out and perfected by 
ſuch as border upon the South, and Fw them 1t 
was brought by little and little into the Nothern 
Regions : and ſuch as would be Maſters in the 
Arts they profeſſed, went always Sourthward for 
rhe artaining thereof. Bur here the South was 
beholding ro the North, as well for their princi- 
les of Divinity, as for their Philoſophy and 
oral I earning, being as pure, as that which 
any heathen People ever drank of. Which pro- 
veth an Ancient Singularity in the Inhabitants of 
this Ifland, touching the Study of Arts and Mat- 
ters of Learning, and may with like Evidence 
be proved from Age to Age even ro this time. In 


Ik 


Witneſs whereof I appeal to the rwo Univerſities gafed and 


of this Land, as a demonſtration of the Love Cambridge. } 


which our Nation hath ever born to Learning, 
being rwo ſuch Magazines of Arts and Sciences, 
ſo beaurified with curious Buildings, and ſupplied 
with indowments for the liberal Maintenance of 
the muſes, enriched with Libraries of learned 
Works, adorned with pleaſant Places for the 
refreſhing of wearied Spirits, Gardens, Groves, 
Walks, Rivers, and Arbours, as the like ſuch 
Athens are not to be found 'in any Part of the 
World. 


CHAP. IX. 


The ſecond fort of Men in Gala, called the 
Equites in Ceſar's time. 


He other fort of People are Equites or Gentle= Cafic: 


men. Theſe when there is occaſion, or when any 
War happeneth (as before Czlar hs coming was 
uſual every Tear, that either they did offer Bjurk- 
es, or reſiſt Injuries,) are always Parties therein : 
And as every Man excelleth other in Birth or 
Wealth, ſo is he attended with Vaſſals and Followers. 
And this they take to be the only Note of Nobility 
and Greatneſs. The whole Nation of the Gauls 
are much addifted to Religion ; and for that Cauſe, 
ſuch as are either grievouſly Diſeaſed, or converſant 
continually in the Dangers of War, do either ſacri- 
fice Men for an Oblation, or vow the Oblation of 
themſelves, uſing in ſuch Sacrifices the Miniftery of 
the Druides ; foraſmuch as they are perſwaded that 
the immortal Deity cannot be leaſed 1 but by giving 
the Life of one Man for the Life of another : And 
to that purpoſe they have publick Sacrifices appoint= 
ed. Others have Images of a monſtrous Magnitude, 
whoſe Limbs and Parts being made of Ofters, are 
filled with living Men, and being ſet on Fire, the 
Men are burned to Death. The execution of ſuch 
as are taken in Theft or Robbery, or any other 
Crime, they think to be beſt pleafmg #0 the Gods ; 
but wanting ſuch, they ſpare not the Innocent. They 
worſhip chiefly the God Mercury, and have many 
of his Images amongſt them ; him they adore 4s 
the inventor of all Arts , the conduftor and guide 
in all Voyages and Journeys, and they think, him to 
have greas Power in all Merchandize and gain of Me- 
ney: 


that delight and contentment which is uſually re- - —— 


_ 


s. - Next unto him they preferr Apollo ,. Mars, 
Tave and Minerva, and of theſe they a. the 
ſame Opinion as other Nations do : Apollo to be 
powerful in healing Diſeaſes, Minerva in finding 
out artificial Works, Jove ruling the Celeſtial 
Empire, and Mars for War. When they are to 
encounter with an Enemy, they vow all the Spoil 
unto bim ; and ſuch- Beaſts as are taken they ſacri= 
fice ; other things they lay up in ſome one Place : 
and many heaps of things ſo taken are to be ſeen 
in the Holy Places of divers of their Cities, Net- 
ther doth it often happen, that any Man negleting 
his Religion in that Point, dare either keep back 
any thing ſo taken, or take away _ laid up mn 
their Repoſitories ; for they incur a heavy Puniſh= 
ment and Torture for that Offence. The Gauls 
do all boaſt themſelves in the Stock, from whence 
they are deſcended, underſtanding by the Druides, 
that they come of the God Dis. And therefore they 
end the ſpace of all their times by the number of 
Nights rather than by the number of Days, obſerving 
the Days of their Nativity, the beginnings of their 
Months and their Tears, im ſuch ſort as the Day 
doth always follow the Night. And herein they 
differ from other Nations, A they ſuffer not their 
Children to come openly unto them, but when they 
are grown fit for War : Thinking it ſhameful and 
diſhoneſt, that a Son in his Childhood ſhould in 
publick places ſtand in the ſight of his Father. 
To the Portions which they have with their Wives, 

add as much more of their own Goods ; and 
.the uſe of this Money thus added together , is kepe 
«part, and the longer liver hath both the Principal 
and the Intereſt - for all the former Time. The 
Men have Power of Life and Death, both over 
their Wives and their Children. And when a 
Man of great Place and Parentage ſhall ha 
to deceaſe, his Kinsfolls aſſembl@ themſelves 
together , to enquire of his Death : if there be 
any occaſion of Suſpicion, they put his Wife to tor= 
ture after the manner of a Servant ; and if it be 
found, ſhe dies tormented with Fire and all other 
Tortures which may be imagined. Their Fune- 
rals (according to the reſt of their Lives) are mag- 
nifical and ſumptuous, burying with the dead 
Corps all that he tock delight in while he lived, not 
ſparing living Creatures : And not long out of Me- 
mezy, the Cuftom was to bury with the Body ſuch 
Vaſſals, and Servants as were favoured by him in 
his Life-time, Such States as are careful in the Go- 
vernment of their Common-weals, do probibit by a 
ſpecial Law, that no Man on communicate a Ru- 
mour or Report touching the State ro any Man 
ſaving a Magiſtrate ; Re afach as it had been of- 
ren und that raſh and unskilful Men were ſo 
terrified with falſe Reports, and moved to ſuch 
deſperate Attempts, that they entered into Reſoluti- 
ons touching the main Points of State. The Ma- 
giſtrates do keep ſecret ſuch things as they think fit, 
and that which they think, expedient they publiſh : 
But it | is not lawful to Teak of matter of State, 
but in aſſemblies of State. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
”» 


Oncerning the beginning of days and times, 
\_, which C-z/ar noteth in this place to be ob- 
ſcrved by the Gauls after Sun-ſerting ; (whereby 
it happened thar in the natural Day of four and 
twenty Hours, the Night always preceded the 
day-rime, contrary to the uſe of Italy, Where the 
Day began at Sun-riſing, and the Night followed 
the artikol Day as the ſecond parr of the Day 
natural ; ) we are to underſtand, thart as all time, 
and the diſtinction of rhe Parts thereof, depend- 
th upon the two motions of the Sun : The one 
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as it moveth in its own Orb from Weſt to Eaſt, 
begerting the revolution of Years, and the ſea- 
ſons of Summer and Winter, the Spring and the 
Aurumn , with the meaſure of Months as it 
paſſerh through the ſigns of the Zodiack ; and 
the other, as it is carried from Eaſt ro Weſt 
the firſt moving Sphere, making the diſtinction 
of Nights and Days, Hours and Minutes : fo rhe 
beginnings of theſe Times and Seaſons are di- 
verſly taken amongſt diverſe People and Nations 
of the Earth. The Fews had the ſame Compu- 
ration touching the beginning of the Day as 
Gauls had, bur upon other Grounds and Reaſ 
than could be alledged for this Cuſtom in Gala : 
for they began their Day in the Evening at Sun- 
ſetting, as appeareth by many Places of the Scri- 
__ and Moſes in the Repetition of the Firſt 
even Days Work, upon the accompliſhment of 
a Day , ſaith, The | ob and the Morning 
were one Day, giving the Evening Precedency 
before the Morning, as though the Day had be- 
gun in the Evenicig. The Bohemians in like 
manner do obſerve the beginning of their Day 
in the Evening, and do herein follow the uſe of 
the Fews. Other Nations do begin at Sun-rifin 
and take the computation of their Day Nan 
from the firſt appearing of the Sun in the Eaſt. 
The Greeks begin and end their Day art Midnight, 
obſerving the certainty of that Time, and the 
correſpondence berween the equal and planetary 
Hours in the Meridian Circle : Whereas other- 
wiſe by reaſon of the inequality of the Days 
and the Nights, out of a righr Sphere, there is 
always ſome difference berween the ſaid Hours : 
And this Uſe alſo is obſerved by us in England. 
This God Dis, whom he nameth for the Fa- 
ther of that Nation, is the ſame whom the Hea- 
then called Pluto, the God of Hell and Dark- 
neſs ; arid for that cauſe they put Darkneſs before 
Light, touching the beginning of their Natural 
a 


Bur foraſmuch as this circumſtance giveth«oc- 
cahon to ſpeak of Days and Times, give me leave 
to inſert the reformation of the Year, which Ce 
far ſo happily eſtabliſhed, that ſucceeding times 
have had no cauſe to alter the ſame. 

And although it neither concerneth the arr of 
War, nor happened within the compaſs of theſe 
ſeven Summers : Yet foraſmuch as it was done 
by Ceſar, and deſerveth as often memory as a- 
ny other of his Noble Acts, it ſhall not ſeem im- 
pertinent to the Reader to take thus much by rhe 
Way concerning that matter. There is no Nation 
of any civil Government, but obſerverh a courſe 
or revolution differenced with Times and Seaſons, 
in ſuch manner as may be anſwerable ro the mo- 
tion of the Sun, in the Circuit which ir maketh 
through the Signs and Degrees of the Zodiack. 
Bur foraſmuch as the Government of a civil Year 
doth not well admit any oth-r compoſition of 
Parts, ro make it abſolute and compleat, than by 
natural Days ; and on the other fide, rhe Sun 
requireth odd Hours and minutes ro finiſh his 
Race, andreturn again to that part of the Zodi- 
ack» whence 1t came ; there hath always 
been found a difference berween the Civil and 
the Solar Year. Before C/ar's rime, the Romans 
uſing the ancient computation of rhe Year, had 
not only ſuch uncertainty and alteration 11 
Months and Times, that the Sacrifices and Year- 
ly Feaſts came by little and tirrle to Sealons cen- 
trary for the ſe they were ordained : Bur 
alſo in the revolution of the Sun or Solar Year, no 
other Nation a With them in account ; and 
of the Komans e&s, only the Prieſts un- 
deritood it : and therefore when they plealcd (as 
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Man being able to controll them) they would 
upon the ſuddain thruſt in a Month above the 
ordinary Number, which as Plutarch noteth, was 
in old Time called M>rcedonius, or Menſis inter= 
calaris, To remedy this Inconvenience, Ceſar 
calling rogether the beſt and moſt expert Aſtro- 
nomers of that time, made a Kalendar more ex- 
atly Calculated than any other that was before : 
And yer ſuch an one as by long continuance of 
Time hath bred a difference, for the marter 
ſtanderh thus. 

It is found by certain Obſervation of Mathe- 
maticians of all Ages, that the Sun being carried 
from the Mt ro the Exſt by the motion of his 
own Sphear, finiſheth his yearly courſe in the 
ſpace of 365 days, five hours, nine and forry Mi- 
nutes, and ſome odd Seconds: Whereupon ir 
was then concluded, That their Civil Year muſt 
neceſſarily contain Three Hundred Threeſcore 
and Five Days, which maketh Two and Fifry 
Weeks and One Day. And foraſmuch as thole 
Five odd Hours Nine and Forty Minutes, and 
ſome Seconds, did, in Four Years ſpace, amount 
unto a natural Day (wanting Two and Forry Mi- 
nures, and fix and fifry Seconds, which was 
thought nothing in compariſon) they deviſed 
every Fourth Year to add a day more than ordi- 
nary, to anſwer that rime which is uſually added 
to February : whereby it AIR that in every 
Fourth Year February hath Nine and Twenty 
Days. And ſo they made an Order. to reform 
their Year without any ſenſible Error for a long 
time. Bur fince that time, being One Thouſand 
Six Hundred Years and more, thoſe Two and 
Forry Minutes, and Six and Fifty Seconds, which, 
as I ſaid, do want of the natural Day of Four and 
Twenty Hours, which is inſerted in every Fourth 
Year, have bred a manifeſt and an apparent Error : 
For whereas the Civil Year is by that means made 

ater than the Solar Years, the Sun ending his 

ask before we can end our Times, it happenerh 
that ſuch Feaſts as have relation to ſcalonable 
Times, do as it were foreſlow the opporrunity, 
and fall out further in the Year, as though they 
had a motion rowards the Summer Solftice. And 
as thefe go forward ſo doth the EquinoCtial return 
backward rowards the beginning of the Month. 
For Ceſar, by the help of the Aſtronomers, ob- 
ſerved the Zquinotium the Five and Twentieth 
of March. Ptolomy, in his Time, obſerved the 
Aquinotium, the Two and Twentierh of March. 
And it was obſerved the One and Twentieth of 
March, in the Year from the Incarnation 322. 
what time was holden the firſt General Council 
at Nice, a Ciry of Pontus, in reſpect whereof the 
Paſchal Tables and other Rules were cftabliſhed 
for--the Celebration of Eaſter. Bur fince thar 
rime- there are paſſed 1281 Years, and the Equi- 
not#ium cometh before the One and Twentieth of 
March Ten days. 

As this Error is reformed among other Na- 
rions, and reduced 10 that ſtate as it was at the 
Nicene Council : So there might many Reaſons 
be alledged ro prove the Reformation convenienr, 
of a greater number of days than Ten. - For if 
the Kalendar were fo ordered, that every Month 
might begin when the Sun entrerh into that Sign, 
Which is for the Month, and end when the Sun 
m_ our of that ſign, ir would avoid much con- 
uſton, and be very eafie to all forrs of People as 
have occaſion to obſerve the ſame : Which doubr- 
lefs was the purport of the firſt Inftirution of 
Months ; and was obſerved ( as it ſeemeth ) by 
the old Romans, who began the Year at the Win- 
ter Jolſtice, as Ovid noteth ; 
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Bruma novi prim.1 oft, veteriſque noviſſima ſolis: 
Principium cap.i:zt Phoebus & annus idem. 


And therefore they ca'led that Month Fanuary, 
of Fanus, that had T'wo Faces, and Taw both the 
Old and the New Year. Such therefore as would 
go abour to reform the Year to this courſe, muſt 
nor cut off Ten Days only, bur One and Twenty ; 
and for one Year make December to continue 
bur Ten Days, and then Fannary to begin. 2: 
ſo ſucceſſively to the reſt of the Months. Bu 
may be ſaid, that alrhongh we help our fcivcs, 
and pur.cff the Inconvenience which is fallen up- 
on us, yet in tract of Time the like Error will 
fall again upon ſucceeding Ages, and put their 
yearly Feaſts, beſides the Days appointed for 
them. For remedy whercof, it may be anſwered ; 
That whereas this Error hath happened by ad- 
ding every Fourth Year a natural Day, which in 
true Calculation wanted Two and Forry Minutes, 
atd Six and Fifry Seconds of Four and Twenty 
Hours, and in every 136 Years hath accrued 
within One Minute to a Day more than needed : 
The only way is, every 136 Years to omit the 
addirion of that Day, and to make that Year to 
contain but 365 Days, which, by the Order of 
Ce/ar's Kalendar, is a Leap-Year, and hath One 
Day more, which hath brought this Error. And 
lo there would not happen the error of a Day in 
the ſpace of 111086 Years, if the World ſhould 
continue ſo long. 

Bur leaſt we ſhould ſeem more curious in re- 
forming the courſe of our Civil Year, than the 
Manners of our Civil Life, I will procced to that 
which followeth. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


7= ſecond thing which I obſerve in their 
manner of Lite, is the reſpect they had ro 


bur in Afſemblies appointed for the Service of the 
Common-weal. Whereby they gained rwo ſpe=- 
cial Points for the maintenance of good Govern- 
ment. The firſt, That no Man might ſpeak of 
_ of State, but the Governours of Stare : 
or ſuch I underſtand ro be admitred ro their 
Councils and Parliaments. Secondly, Thar fuch 
matters of conſequence as touched them io nearly, 
might not be handled, bur in ſuch Places, and at 
ſuch Times as might beſt advantage the State. 
Concerning the former, we are to note, Thar 
Government is defined to be an cftabliſhing of 
Order, beſt firting the maintenance of a P 
in a peaceable and happy Life. Order requirerh 
Degrees and DiſtinCtions inveſting ſeveral Parts 
in ſeveral Functions and Duties : To theſe Du- 
ries there belongeth a due oblervancy, —— 
to-the motion and place which every part ho 
in the general Order. Of theſe Degrees and 
Diſtin&tions, Soveraignty and Obedience are rwo 


> 

main Relarives, the one inveſted in- the Prince or 2 ——_— 
Magiſtrate, the orher in the People and Subject, ge nar, 
and /eqmi glerie, 


Subjects, and yer concurring in the main drift of — a 


incommunicable in regard of their Terms 


Government, inrending the benefit of a happy 
Life. And therefore the Gauls did carefully pro- 
vide, That no Man ſhould exceed the limits of his 
own Rank, bur thar ſuch as ſate at the helm might 
ſhape the courſe : And fory the reft whoſe Lor ir 
was to be directed, they \rould have them rake 


notice of their Mzndarcs by Obedience, and nor . 


by Diſpute. 
> Touching 
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matter of State, and the care which they took 7 reed 
to matter of 


that no Man ſhould diſpute of the Common-weal, 
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= 
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weal is always a fi 


Touching the ſecond point, we are to conſider 
rhe _ which may happen to a State, by 
common and ordinary Diſcourſe of the Principles 
of that Government, or of ſuch circumſtances as 
are incident wo the ſame, ( withour reſpect of Time 
or Place, or any other due regard) which the 
Wiſdom of a well-ordered Policy doth hold re- 
quiſire rhereunto : For wharſoever is delivered 
Speech, without ſuch helpful 'atrendance, is bot 
unſeaſonable and unprofirable, and rhe Common- 

afſerer when it falleth into ſuch 
raſh Confiderations ; for our moſt ſerious Cogt- 
rations affifted with the beſt Circumſtances, can 
but ſpeak to purpoſe. And as the execution fal- 
lech thort of the purport intended by difcourſe, 
ſo is our Speech and Diſcourſe lame and wanting 
to our inward conceir. And therefore as _ 
ous Actions ſtand in need of hoc age, fo may Fo- 
lirick Conſultations uſe the help of the ſame Re- 
membrancer. 


Inn OY 


CHAP. A 


The manner and Life of the Germans. 


He Germans do much differ from the Gauls 
in their courſe of Life, for they have nei- 
ther Priefts nor Sacrifices. They Wor- 
ſhip no Gods but ſuch as are ſubjett to 

Sence, and from whom they daily recerve Profits and 
Help, as the Sun, the Fire, and the Moon ; for the 
reft they have not ſo much as heard of. Their Life 
is only ſpent in Hunting, or in uſe and prattice of 
War. They inure themſelves to Labour and Hard- 
neſs, even from their Childhood ; and ſuch as con- 
tinue longeſt Beardleſs are moſt commended among tt 
them : For this ſome think to be very available to 
their Stature, others to their Strength and Sinews. 
They hold it a moſt diſhoneſt part for one to touch a 
Woman before he be Twenty Tears of Ape : Neither 
can any ſuch matter be hid or Gifombled. foraſmuch 
& they bathe themſelves together in Rivers, and uſe 
Shins and other ſmall Coverings on the Reins of their 
Backs, the reſt of their Body Feng all Naked. They 
uſe no Tillage, the greateſt part of their Food is 
Milk, or Cheeſe, or Fleſh : Neither hath any Man 
any certain quantity of Land to his own uſe ; but 
their Magiſtrates and Princes do every Tear allot a 
certain Portion of Land to Kindreds and Tribes that 
Inhabit together, as much and in ſuch Places as they 
think fit, and the next Tear appoint them in a new 
place, Hereof they give many Reaſons : Leſt they 
ſhould be led away by continual Cuſtom from the 
prattice of War to the uſe of Husbandry, or left they 
ſhould endeavour to get themſelves great Poſſeſſions, 
and fo the weaker ſhould be thruſt out and diſpoſſeſt 
of their Livings by the Mighty, or leſt they ſhould 
build too delicately for the avoiding of Cold or Heat, 
or leſt they ſhould wax Covetous, and thirſt after 
Money, which # the beginning of all Fattions and 
Diſſentions ; and laſtly, that they might keep the 
Commons in good Contentment, conſidering the Pa- 
rity berween their Revenues and the Poſſeſſions of the 
Great Ones. It is the greateſt Honour to their States 
to have their Confines lie waſte and deſolate far and 
near about them : For that they takg to be an Argu- 
ment of Valour, when their borderers are driven to 
forſake their Country, and dare not abide near them ; 
and withal, they think themſelves by that means 
much ſafer from any ſuddain Incurſion. When a 
State maketh War, either by way of Attempe or 
Defence, they chooſe Magiſtrates ta Command that 
War, having power of Life and Death : But in 
rime of Peace they have no common Magiſtrate, but 
the chiefeſt Men in the Country and the Villages, do 
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interpret the Law, and determine of Controverſies. 
Theft committed out of the Confines of their State 
is not Infamous or Diſhoneſt, but commended as an 
exerciſe of the Touth, and 4a keeping them from 
Sloth. When any one of their Princes and chief 
Men ſhall, 1m an Aſſembly or Council, publiſh him- 
ſelf for a Leader upon ſome Ex loit, and deſire to 
know who will follow him upon the ſame, they that 
have a good Opinion of the Man and the Matter, 
and do promiſe him their help and aſſiſtance, are 
commended by the Multitude : The reſt that refuſe 
to accompany him, are held in the number of Tray- 
tors, . never have any credit afterwards. They 
bold it not lawful to hurt a Stranger that ſkall come 
unto them upon any occaſion, but do protect him from 
Injuries ; to ſuch every Man's Houſe is open, and 
his Table common. The time was, when the Gauls 
excelled the Germans in Proweſs and Valour, and 
made War upon them of their own accord, and by 
reaſon of the multitude of their People, and want of 
ground for Habitation, they ſent many Colonies over 
the Rhine inte Germany. And ſo thoſe Fertile 
Places of Germany, which are near unto the Wood 
Hercynia, ( which Eratoſthenes, and other Gre- 
cians, took notice of by the name of Orcinia ) were 
pofſefſed by the Volex Tectolages, who dwelt there 
at this time, and keep their ancient opinion of Fu- 
ftice and Warlike Praiſe. Now the Germans ſtill 
continue in the ſame Poverty, Want, and Patience, 
as in former time ; do uſe the ſame Diet and Ap- 
parel for their Bodies : But the Neighbourhood and 
Knowledge of other Nations hath made the Gauls 
live in 4 more plentiful manner, who, by little and . 
little have been weakened and Overthrown in divers 
Battels, ſo that now they ſtand not in compariſon 
with the Germans. The breadth of the Wood Her- 
cymia 7s nine days Fourney over, for they have no 
other differences of ſpace, but by means of days 
Journeys. It beginneth at the Confines of the Hel- 
Ul, and Rauraci, and runs along the 
_ Dannbins, to the Territories of the Daci ; 
thence it declineth to the left ſide from the ſaid Ki- 
ver, and by reaſon of the large extenſion thereof, it 
bordereth the Confines of many other Countries, 
Neither is there any German that can ſay, that either 
he durſt adventure, or did go to, or had heard of the 
beginning of the ſame, although he had Traveled 
therein Threeſcore days Fourney. In this Wood are 
many ſorts of Wild Beaſts, which ave not to be ſeen 
any other place : Amongit the reſt, the moſt un- 
uſual and remarkable are, An Ox like unto an 
Hart, that in the midit of hy Forebead, between bis 
Ears, carrieth @ Horn longer and ftraighter than 
uſual, divided at the end into many wg Branches ; 
The Female is in all reſpetis like unto the Male, and 
beareth a Horn of the ſame magnitude and faſhion. 
There is likewiſe another ſort of Beafts called Alces, 
not unlike unto a Goat, but ſamewhat bigger, and 
without Horns : Their Leggs ave without Foynes, 
that when they take their reſt, they neither fit nor lie 
upon the Ground, and if they chance to fall, they 
canner r1fe again. When they take their reſt in the 
Night, they lean againſt Trees. The Hunters having 
found out their Footſteps and their Hawnt, do either 
undermine the Roots of ſuch Trees, or ſo cut them 
aſunder, that a ſmall matter will overthrow them ; 
fo that when they come, accordmg to 8heir uſe, to reſt 
themſelves againſt thoſe Trees, they overthrow them 
with their weight, and fall with all themſelves, and 
fo are taken. The third kind of Beaſts are thoſe 
which are called Uri, ſomewhat leſſer than an Ele 
phant, and in colour, kind, and ſhape not unlike unto 
a Bull. They are both firong and ſwift, and ſpare 
neither Man nor Beaſt that cometh in their fight : 
Theſe they catch with greater labour and diligence 
in Pits and Ditches, and ſo kill them. The Tuuth 
do 
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do Inure and Exerciſe themſelves in this kind of 
Hunting, and ſuch as kill many of theſe Beaſts, and 
ſhew moſt Horns, are highly commended : But to make 
them T.ame, or any their little Ones,was never yet ſeen. 
The largeneſs of their Horns, as alſo the faſhion 
and kind thereef, dath much differ from the Horns 
of the Oxen, and are much ſought after for Cups to 

L uſed in their greateſt Banquets, being firſt bound 


about the brim, and trimmed with Silver. 
OBSERATION. 


'$ in this Chapter deſcribeth the courſe of 
| Life which the Germans in his Time held, 
throughout the whole Policy of their Govern- 
ment, the ſcope whereof was to make them War- 
like : To which he ſaith, That in Times paſt the 
Gauls were as Valiant and as Warlike People as 
the Germans : but the Neighbourhood and Know- 
ledge of other Nations had raught them a more 
plentiful manner of Life, which, by little and lit- 
tle, had weakened their Strength, and made them 
far inferiour to the Germans. Which bringeth ro 
our conſideration that which is often atrribured 
to a Civil Life, rhat ſuch as taſte of the ſweetneſs 
of Eaſe, and are qualified with the Complements 
Whether 4 O- of Civility, have always an Indiſpoſition to 
-x > Warlike Practices. The reaſon is grounded up- 
Waris diſ. On uſe and Cuſtom : For diſcontinuance doth al- 
pom. ways cauſe a ftrangenels and alienation, benum- 
ming the apreſt Parts with unready and painful 
Geſtures ; and is ſo powerful, rhar it doth not 
only Steal away natural Aﬀection, and make Pa- 
rents forget to love their Children ; bur, like a 
Tytanr, it js able ro: force us to thoſe thin 
which naturally we are unfit for, as though t 
decrees of Nature were ſubject ro the Con- 
trolment of Cuſtom. Much more then, the things 
got by Uſe and Practice, are as eaſily forgot by 
Diſcontinuance, as they were obtained by ſtudi- 
ous Exerciſe. Or the other ſide, there is nothing 
ſo horrible or dreadful, but uſe maketh caſe. 
The firſt time the Fox ſaw the Lyon, he {wooned 
for Feay ; the next time he trembled ; bur the 
third time he was fo far from fear, that he was 
ready to put a Trick of Craft upon him: where- 
by it appeareth, Thar the Germans had no fur- 
ther: Intereſt in Deeds of Arms above rhe Gaw!s, 
than what the uſe of Wat had.gained them : For 
as uſage continuerth the Property of a Tenure, ſo 
non-uſage implicth a Forftcirure. Cato was wont 
ro ſay, That the Romans would loſe their Empire, 
when they ſuffered the Greek Tongue ro be raughr 
amongſt them : For. by that means they would 
eaſily be drawn from the Study and Practice of 
War, ro the bewitching delight of ſpeculative 
Thoughts. And Marce/{us was blamed for being 
the firlt that corrupted Rome wirh the delicare and 
curious Works of Grecce : For before that, he 
brought from the Sacking of Syracuſa the well- 
wrought. Tables of Pictures and Imagery, Rome 
never knew. any ſuch Delicacy, bur ſtood full 
fraught with Armour and Weapons of barbarous 
People, of rhe.bloody Spoils and Monuments of 
Victories and Triumphs; which were rather 
tearful thews, ro inure their Eyes ro the horror 
of War, than pleaſant Sights to allure their Minds 
ro affections of Peace. Whercby it appeareth, 
Fhat ſuch as ſuffer themſelves to be guided by 
the cahe Reign of Civil Government, or take a 
diſpolition to that courle of Life, can hardly en- 
dure the Yoke of War, or undergo the tediouſnels 
of Martial Labours. 
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CHAP. XL 
Baſilius his Surpriſe upon Ambiorix. 


A&iar finding by the Spies which the Ubii 
ſent out, That the Sucvi had all betaken 
themſelves to the Woods , and doubting 
want of Corn, foraſmuch as the Germans 
of all other Nations do leaſt care for Tillage ; he 
determined to go no further. But that his return 
might not altogether free the Barbarous People from 
Fear, but hinder the Helps and Succours which they 
were wont to ſend into Gallia, having brought back 
his Army, he cut off ſo much of the furtheſt part of 
the Bridge next unto the Ubii, as came in meaſure 
to Two Hundred Foot ; and in the end of that which 
remained, he built a Tower of four Storics, makzng 
other Works for the ſtrengthning of that place, wheres 
in he left a Garriſon of Twelve Cohorts, under the 
Command of young C. Volcatius Tullus : He him- 
ſelf, as Corn waxed ripe, went forward to the War 
of Ambiorix, by the way of the Weod of Arduenna, 
which is the greateſt in all Gallia, and extendeth it 
felf from the Banks of the Rhine, and the Con= 
fines of the Treviri, to the Seat of the Nervii, car- 
ns % breadth of Five Hundred Miles. He ſent 
| A Minutius Bafilius before, with all the Horſe, to 
ſee if he could effett any thing, either by prevention 
and ſpeedy arrival, or by opportunity, Commanding 
him not to ſuffer any Fires to be made in his Camp, 
left his coming might be diſtovered, promiſing to fol 
low him at his Heels. Baſilius followeth his Dis 
rettions, and coming upon them contrary to their exs 
Pettation, took many of the Enemy abroad in the Fields, 
and, by their dire#ion, made towards Ambiorix, 
where he remained in a place with a few Horſemen. 
As fortune is very powerful in all things, ſo ſhe 
Chalengeth a ſpecial Intereſt in matter of War : for 
as it happened by great luck, that he ſhould light 
upon him unawares and unprovided, and that his 
coming ſhould ſooner be ſeen than heard of ; ſo was 
zt great hap, that all the Army which he had about 
him ſhould be ſurpriſed his Horſes and his Chariots 
taken, and that he bimſelf ſpeuld eſcape Death. 
But this happened by reaſon of the Woed that was 
about his Houſe, according to the manner of the 
Gauls, whe, for avoiding of Heat , do commonly 
build near unto Weds and Rivers : His Followers 
and Friends ſuſtaining a while the Charge of the 
Horſemen in a narrow place, while he himſelf eſca- 
ped in the mean time on Horſeback, and in flying 
was protefted and ſheltered by the Woods : where« 
by Fortune ſeemed very powerful, both in drawing on 
a danger, and in avoiding it. 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 
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== Prerogative which Fortune hath always gun: 


challenged in the accidents of War, and 

ſpecial Intereſt which ſhe hath in thar courſe of 
Lite more than in other Mens Actions, hath made 
the beſt Soldiers oftentimes ro fing a Song of 
Complaint, rhe burthen whereof yer remaineth, 
and terveth as a reaſon of all ſuch miſadvenrures, 
Fortune de la guerre, The Fortune of the War. 
Such as have obſerved the courſe -of things, and 
have found one and the ſame Man continuing 
the ſame means, this day happy, and the nexr 
day unfortunate ; and again, Two other Men, 
the one adviſed and reſpective, and the other vi- 
olent and raſh, and yer borh attain the like good 
Forrune by two contrary Courſes, or otherwiſe, 
as oftentimes ir fallerh our, the more heedleſs the 
more happy ; have been perlwaded thar all things 
are ſo governed by Fortune, that the Wilgom of 

WD Man 


In the Life 
of Alexander, 
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mc Life Ti 
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Obſervations upon CxSaRk's 


Man can neither alter nor amend them : And 
therefore ro ſpend much Time or tedious Labour, 
eithec in carcful Circumſpection, or heedful Pre- 
vention of that which is unchangeable, they hold 
as vain as the waſhing of an Mrhiopian ro make 
him white. Of this Opinion Sylla - war to be ; 
profefling himſelf better born ro Fortune, than to 
the Wars, and acknowledging his happieſt Victo- 
rics to have proceeded from his moſt heedleſs and 
unadviſed Reſolutions. And the great Alexander 
{o carried himſelf, as though he had been of the 
ſame Opinion, of whom Curtius faith; Quories 
illum fortuna & morte revocavit ! Quotics temere in 
poricula wetum perpotua felicitate protexat ! How 
many rimcs did Fortune call him back from the 
brink of Death! How often did ſhe happily de- 
fend and fave him, when he had, by his Raſh- 
nels, brought himſelf into Dangers ! And 
Plutarch faith, That he had Power of Time and 
Place. 

Cthers are not willing to aſcribe ſo much ro 
Forrune, as ro make themſelves rhe Tennis-ball 
to her Racket : And yer they are content to al- 
low her half of every thing they go about, reſer- 
ving the other Moiery to their own directions. 
And ſo, like Partners in an Adventure, they la- 
bour ro improve their ſhare for their beſt advan- 
agc. 

Some other there are that will allow Fortune 
no part at all in their Actions, but do confront her 
with a Goddels of greater Power, and make In- 
duſtry the means to annul her Deity. Of this OQ- 
pinion was Timotheus the Athenian, who having 
grchieved many notable Victories, would nor al- 
low of the Conceirt of the Painter, that had made 
a Table wherein Fortune was taking in thoſe 
Cities (which he had won) with a Ner, whilſt he 
himſelf Slepr : Bur proteſted againſt her in thar 
behalf, and would not give her any part in thar 
buſineſs. 

And thus the Heathen World varicd as much 
in their Opinions touching Fortune, as Fortune 
her ſelf did in her Events to themward : Which 
were ſo divers and changeable, as were able ro 
enſnarc the deepeſt Wits, and confound the Wiſ- 
dom of the greareſt Judgments : Whereby rhe 
word Fortxne uſurped a Deity, and got an Opini- 
on of cxtraordinary Power in the Regiment of 
Humane Actions. Bur our Chriſtian Times have 
a readier Leſſon, wherein is taught a ſovercign 
Providence, guiding and directing the Thoughts 
of Mens Hearts, with the Faculnes and Powers 
of the Soul, rogether with their external Actions, 
to ſuch ends as thall ſeem beſt ro thar Omniporenr 
Wiſdom, ro whom all our Abiliries ſerve as In- 
ſtruments and means to effect his Purpoſes, not- 
withſtanding our particular Deſigns, or what the 
Hearr of Man may otherwiſe determine. And 
therefore ſuch as will make rheir Ways proſpe- 
rous unto themſelves, and receive that Content- 
ment which their Hope expecteth, or their La- 
bours would deſerve, muſt uſe thoſe helps which 
the Rules of Chriſtianity do Teach in thar be- 
half, and may better be Learned from a Divine, 
than from him that writerh Treatifſes of War. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Uintus Curtins ſpeaking of Alexander, ſaith, 
() Nullam wvirtutem Regis iſtius magis quam Ce- 
leritatem laudaverim, | can commend no Verrue 
in this King before his Speed and Celeriy : 
Whercoſ this might be a ground, thar he follow- 
ed Darius with tuch ſpeed after the ſecond Bartel 
he gave him, that in eleven Days he marched 


with hys Ariwy fix bundrcd Miles, which was a 


Chaſe well fitting Alexander the Great, and might 
reſt unexampled : a9 6 omg Suetenius 
giveth this gene?al report of Ceſar, that in marter 
Military, Aut equavit preſtantiſſmorum gloriam, 
aut exceſſit, he either _ or exceeded the 
Glory” of the beſt : And for this particular he 
ſaith, Quod Jepe nuncius de ſe prevenit, that he 
was very I the Meſſenger of his own Succeſs. 
And to ſpeak truly, he ſeemeth ro challenge ro 
himſelf expedition and ſpeed, as his peculiar Com- 
mendation, grounding himſelf upon the danger 
which lingering and foreſlowing of Time, doth 
uſually bring ro well adviſed Reſolutions : Ac- 
cording to that of Lucan the Poer, 


—- Nocut ſemper differre paratis. 
Delay did always hurt thoſe that were ready. 


For by this ſpeedy execution of well-digeſted di- 
rections, he gained rwo main advantages. Firſt, 
The prevention of ſuch - helps and means as rhe 
Enemy would otherwiſe have had, ro make the 
War dangerous, and the event doubrful. And 
Secondly, The Confuſion and Fear, which doth 
conſequently follow fuch main Diſappoinrments, 
being the moſt dangerous Accidents that can 
happen ro any Party, and the chiefeft points ro 
be endeavoured to be caſt upon an Enemy by 
him that would make an eafie Conqueſt, 

For proof whereof, amongſt many other Ex- 
amples, I will only alledge his Expedition ro 
Rome, when he firſt came againſt Pompey, accor- 
ding to Plutarch's Relation. 
(ſaith he) News came ro Rome, Thar Ceſar had 
won Ariminum, a great City in Italy, and thar 
he came dire&tly ro Rome with a great Power, 
which was not true : For he came but with 3000 
Horſe and 5000 Foor, and would not tarcy for 
the reſt of his Army, being on the other fide of 
the Alpes in Galia, but made haſt rather ro ſur- 
prize his Enemies upon the ſudden, being afraid, 
and in Confuſion, nor looking for him 1o ſoon, 
than to give them time ro be provided, and ſo to 
Fight with them in rhe beſt of their Strength, 
which fell our accordingly. For this ſudden and 
unexpected approach of his, put all Izaly and 
Rome it ſelf into ſuch a Tumult and Confuſion, 
Thar no Man knew what way to take for his ſafe- 
t : For ſuch as were out of Rome came flying 
thither from all Parts, and thoſe on the other fide 
thar were in Rome, went out as faſt, and forſook 
the Ciry. And the amazement was ſuch, that 
Pompey and the Senate fled into Greece, whereby 
it happened that Ceſar in threeſcore Days was 
Lord of all Italy, without any Bloodſhed. 

Beſides this manner of prevention by ſudden 
Surprize, we may ſee the like Expedition in the 
very Carriage and form of his Wars. 


means to bring him to Fight ; or otherwiſe if he 
refuſed to rake the Field, he then endeavoured, 
with the like ſpeed, to Befiege him, or block 
him up in ſome Hold to the cnd he might bring 
the matter to a ſpeedy upſhor, as he did with 
Vercingetorix at Alcſia. But that which is moſt 
memorable rouching this point, art the firſt raking 
in of Spain in the diſturbance of the Civil Wars, ; 
he defeated rwo Armics, overthrew rwo Gencrals, 
and rook in two Provinces in the ſpace of Forty 
Days. Neither did he make uſe of Expedition 
only in his Carriage of a War, bur alſo in the 
Action and Execution of Bartel: For he never 
forſook an Enemy Overthrown and Diſcom- 
fired, until he had raken their Camp, and 
Defcared them of their chicfeſt Helps , which 
Pompey felt to his utter Overthrow ; For the 

ſame 


In the mean rime Plutarch « 


For if the peri, Vids 
Enemy had taken the Field, he laboured by all 7. 
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fame day he routed him at Pharſalia, he rook his 
Camp, and incloſed a Hill with a Ditch and a 
Rampier, where 25000 Romans were fled for their 
ffery, and brought them to yield themſelves un- 
to him: And ſo making uſe (as he fairh) gt rhe 
benefit of Fortune, and the terrour and amaze- 
ment of the Enemy, he performed three notable 
{crvices in one day. 

And this he aſed with ſuch dexteriry and —_ 
of wiſdom, that commonly the firſt Victory ended 
the War: As by this ar Pharſalia he made him- 
ſelf Commander of the Eaſt, and by that at Tap/o 
he made himſelf Lord of Africk, and by the Bat- 
tel ar Monda he got all Spain. 

To conclude this point, I may nor forget the 
like ſpeed and expedition in his works. In fifteen 
days he caſt a Ditch and a Rampier of fifteen 
foot in height, berween the Lake at Geneva'and 
S. Claude's Hill, containing nineteen miles. He 
made his Bridge over rhe Rhine in ren days. Ar 
the ſiege of Mayſcilles he made twelve Gallies, and 
furniſhed them our to Sea within thirry days after 
the Timber was cur down. And the reſt of his 


works with the like expedition. 
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CHAP. XIL 


Cativulens poyſoneth himſelf. Cufſar divideth his 
Army into three parts. 


Ow whether Ambiorix did not make 
head and aſſemble his Forces of Fr 
E - poſe, for that he determined not to fight, 


or whether he were hindered by the 
ſhortneſs of the time , and the ſudden coming of 
the Horſemen, thinking the reſt of the Army had 
followed after ; it remaineth doubtful : But certam 
it is, that he ſent privy Meſſengers about the 
Country, commanding every Man to ſhift for him- 
ſelf ; and ſo ſome fled into the Foreſt Arducnna, 
others into Fens and Bogs, and ſuch as were near 
the Ocean, did hide themſelves in ſuch Iſlands as 
the Tides do commonly make : Many forſook their 
Country, and committed themſelves to their fortunes, 
to meer Strangers and unknown People. Cativul- 
cus the King of the one half of the Eburones, 
who was a party with Ambiorix in this matter, 
being now grown old, and unable to undergo the 
fabours either of War or of flying, deteſtins Am- 
biorix with all manner of execrations, as the au- 
thour of that matter, drank the juice of Yew, 
(whereof there is preat ſtore in Gallia and Ger- 
many,) and ſo Ted The Segni and Condrufi, 
of the Nation and number of the Germans, that 
dwell between the Eburones and the Treviri, ſent 
Meſſengers to Cxſar, to intreat him not to take 
them in the number of the Enemy, and that he 
would not adjudge all the Germans dwelling on this 
fide of the Rhine to have one and the ſame cauſe : 
For their part, they never ſo much as thought of 
War , nor gave any aid to Ambiorixz. Czar 
bavins examined the matter by the torture of the 
Captives, commanded them, that if any of the 
Eburones ſhould flie unto them, to bring them un- 
to him, and in fo doing he would ſpare their 
Country. Then dividing his Forces into , ee parts, 
he left the Baggage of the whole Army at Vatuca, 
a Caſtle in the midſt of the Eburones, where Ti- 
rurius and Aurunculeius were lodged. He made 
choice of this place the rather, for that the fortifica= 
tions made the year before continued perfet and 
good, to the end he might eaſe the Soldier of ſome 
labour ; and there left the fourteenth Legion for 
a Guard to the Cons bempg one of the three 


which he had laſt enrolled in Italy, making Q. 


COMMENTARTES, 


Tullius Cicero their Commander, and with hini 
he left two himdred Horſe, 

The Army being thus divided , he commanded 
Tirus Labienus to carry three Legions towards that 
part of the Sea Coaſt which bordereth upon the 
Menapn, and ſent 'Trebonius with the like number 
of Legions to waſte and harraſs that Country which 
bordereth upon the Aduatici : He himſelf with the 
other three determined to go to the River Scaldis 
which runneth into the Macſe, and to the furtheſt 
parts of the Wood Arduenna ; for that he undey- 
ſtood that Ambiorix with a few Horſemen was fled 
tq thoſe parts. At his departure he aſſured them, 
that be would return after ſeven days alſence : Fox 
at that day he knew that Corn was to be given 
to that Legion which he had there left in Garriſon. 
He connſelſed Labienus and Trebonius to return 
likewiſe by that day, if they conveniently could, to 
the end that after communication of their diſcoveries, 
and intelligence of the Projetts of the Enemy, they 
might think upon a new beginning of War. 


OBSERVATION. 


= ſudden ſurpriſe upon Ambiorix and the 
Trevir:, prevented (as I have already noted) 
their making head rogether, and put the Enemy 
ro ſuch thifrs for their ſafety, as occaſion or oppor- 
runity would afford them in particular. Po pr - 
beit the Treviri were by this means diſperſed, 
yer they were not overthrown, nor utterly van- 
quiſhed, bur continued ſtill in the nature and qua- 
liry of an Enemy, although they were by this 
occaſion defeared of their chiefeft means. And 
therefore the better ro proſecure them in their 
particular flights, and to keep them disjoyned, he 
divided his Army into three parts, and made three 
ſeveral Inroads upon their Country, hoping there- 
by ro meet with ſome new occaſion, whic might 
ive an overture of a more abſolute Conqueſt : 
or diverſity of motions do breed diyerfiry of 
occaſions, whereof ſome may happily be fuch, as 
being well managed, may bring a Man to the 
end of his defires. Burt herein ler us not forger 
ro obſerve the manner he uſed in this ſervice : 
For firſt he left a Rendezvous where all the Car- 
riages of the Army were beſtowed, with a com- 
percent Garriſon for the ſafe m_— thereof, ro 
the end the Soldiers might be aſſured of a retrear, 
whar difficulty ſocver might befall them in that 
action, according to that of Sertorinus, That a 
ood Captain ſhould rather look behind him than 
fore him ; and appointed withal a certain day 
when all the Troops ſhould meer there again ; 
Ut rurſus (as he faith) communicato conſilio, ex- 
ploratiſque heſtium rationibus, aliud initium bell 
capere poſſint, That after communication of their 
diſcoveries, &c. e 


CHAP. XIIL 


Ceſar ſendeth Meſſengers to the bordering States, 
ro come our and ſack rhe Eburones. 


Here was (as I have already declared) no 

certain Band or Troop of the Enemy, no 

Garriſon or Town to ſtand out in Arms ; 

but the multitude was diſperſed into al 

parts, and every Man lay hid either in ſome 
ſecret and unknown Valley, or in ſome rough and 
woody place, or in ſome Bog, or in ſuc other 
places as gave them hope of ſhelter or ſafety : 
Which places were well known #0 the States of that 
Country. And the matter required great diligence 
ang circumſpetion, not 0 much in regard of the 
general 
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The benefit of 


of the Army, (for there could no dan- 
ger happen unto them, the Enemy being all terri- 
fied and fled,) as in preſerving every particular 
Soldier ; which notwithſtanding did in part Ccon- 
cern the ſafety of the whole Army : For hope of 
Booty did draw many far off out of their Ranks, 
and the Woods through uncertain and unknown 
paſſages would not ſuffer the Soldiers to go in 
Troops. If he would have the buſineſs take an end, 
and the wery race of thoſe wicked People rooted 
out, the Army muſt be divided, and many ſmall 
Bands muſt be made for that purpoſe : But to keep 
the Maniples at their Enſigns , according to the 
cuſtom and uſe of the Roman Army, the place 
it ſelf was a ſufficient Guard for the barbarous 
People, who did not want Courage in particuiar, 
both to lie in wait for them, and circumvent them 
as they were ſevered from their Companies. Tet 
in extremities of that nature what diligence could 
attain unto was provided, but in ſuch manner, that 
ſomewhat was omirted in the offenſive part, though 
the Soldiers minds were bent upon revenge, rather 
than it ſhould be done with any detriment or loſs 
# the Soldier. Cxlar ſent Meſſengers to the next 
borderins States, calling them out to ſack the E- 
burones, in hope of Booty and Pillage, to the end 
the Gauls ſhould rather hazard their lives in the 
Hood, than the Legionary Souldiers; as alſo that 
there might be many ſpoilers and deſtroyers, to 
the end that both the name and race of that 
State might be taken away. Hereupon a great 
multitude ſpeedily aſſembled from all quarters. 
Theſe things were atted in all paits and quarters 
of the Eburones, and the ſeventh day drew near 
which he had appointed for his return to the 


Carriages. 
OBSERVATION. 


T is an Advantage which a General hath, when 
the Enemy doth nor refuſe open Encounter, for 

ſo be may be ſure that the weight of the buſineſs 
will reſt upon Military vertue and proweſs of 
Arms, as a ready means for ſpeedy Vidory : Bur 
when ir ſhall happen thar rhe Country doth afford 
covert and protection to him that is more Malici- 
ous than Valorous, and through the faftneſs of the 
place refuſeth ro ſhew himſelf unleſs it be upon 
advantage, the War doubtleſs is like to prove te- 
dious, and the Victory leſs honourable. In ſuch 
caſes there is no other way, than ſo to harraſs and 
waſte a Country, that the Enemy may be famiſh- 


. ed our of his Holds, and brought ro ſubjeCtion by 


ſcarcity and neceffiry. Which is a means ſo power- 
ful, as well ro ſupplant the greateſt ſtrength, as to 
meet wirh ſubrerfuge and delay, that of ir ſelf it 
ſubduerh all oppoſition, and necdeth no other help 
for atchieving of Victory, as may appear by the 
ſequel of this Summer's action. And herein ler 
us further obſerve the particular care which Ceſar 
had of his Soldiers, adjudging the whole Army 
to be intereſſed in every private Man's ſafety. A 
marrer ſtrange in theſe times, and of ſmall con- 
ſequence in the judgment of our Commanders, ro 
whom particular fortunes are eſteemed Non-enti- 
tics, and Men in ſeveral of no value ; foraſmuch 
as Conqueſts are made with multirudes. Con- 
ceraing which point, I grant ir to be as rrue, as 
it is ofren ſpoken in places beſieged, that rhe loſs 
of one Man is not the loſs of a Town, nor the 
defeating of rwenty the overthrow of a thouſand : 
And yer it cannor be denied bur the leſſer is paid 
for the Laurel Wreath, the more precious is the 
Victory : And it then goes hard, when it maketh 
the buyer Bankruprt,or inforceth him ro confeſs that 
luch another Victory would overthrow him. And 
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therefore he that will buy much Honour with lir- 
tle blood, muſt endeavour by diligent and careful 
labour to provide for the particular ſafety of his 
Soldiers. Wherein albeit he cannot value an uni- 
ty at an equal rate with a number ; yet he muſt 
conſider that without an unity there can be no 
multitude: And nor ſo only, bur the life and 
ſtrengch of a multitude conſiſterh in unities ; for 
otherwiſe, neither had Nero needed to have wiſh- 
ed the People of Rome to have had bur one Head, 
that he might have cur ir off ar a ſtroak, nor 


Sertorius's device had carried any Grace, making a py ;. 
lufty Fellow fail in plucking off the thin Tail of tt Life f 


an old lean Jade, and a little weak Man leave the Scnoriw. 


ſtump bare of a great-rail'd Horſe, and that in a 
ſhorr time, by plucking hair by hair. 


— —  — 


CHAP. IV. 


The Sicambri ſend out rwo thouſand Horſe a- 
gainſt rhe Eburones, and by fortune they fall 
upon Cicero at Vatuca. 


Ere you ſhall perceive the power that For= 
time hath, and what chances happen in 
the carriage of a War. There was (as 
T have already ſaid) the Enemy bein 
ſcattered and terrified, no Troop or Band which 
might give the leaſt cauſe of fear : The report 
came to the Germans on the other fide of the 
Rhine, that the Eburones were to be ſacked, and 
that all Men had liberty to make ſpoil of them. 
The Sicambri dwelling next to the Rhine, who 
formerly received the Tenchtheri and Uſfipetes in 
their flight, ſet out Two thouſand Horſe, and ſent them 
over the ou Some thirty miles below that place 
where Czlar had left the balf Bridge with a Gare 
riſon. Theſe Horſe made direfily towards the con« 
fines of the Eburones , took many Priſoners and 
much Cattel, meither Bog nor Wood hindered their 
paſage, being bred and born in War and Theft. 
ex inquire of the Priſoners in what pare Czar 
was, and found bim to be gone far off, and that 
all the Army was departed from thence. But one 
of the Priſoners ſpeaking to them, ſaid, Why do 
ye ſeek after ſo poor and ſo lender a Booty, when 
otherwiſe you may make your ſelves moſt fortunate ? 
in three hours ſpace you may go to Vatuca, where 
the Roman. Army hath left all their fortunes ; 
the Garriſon in that place is no greater than can 
hardly furniſh the Walls about, neither dare any 
Man go out of the Trenches. The Germans in 
this hope did hide the Pillage which they had als 
ready taken, and went diretily to Varuca, raking 
him for their guide that gave them firſt notice 
thereof. 


OBSERVATION. 


J- were as great a madneſs ro believe that a 
Man were able ro give directions to meet with 
all chances, as'to think no foreſight can prevent 
any Caſualry. For as the Soul of Man is endued 
with a power of Diſcourſe, whereby ir concludeth 
either according to the certainty of Reaſon, or the 
learning of Experience, bringing theſe directions 
as faulty and inconvenicnt, and approving others 
as ſafe and to be followed : So we are to under- 
ſtand, thar this power of Diſcourſe is limirred 
to a certain meaſure or proportion of ſtrength, 
and inſcribed in a Circle of lefſer capacity than 
the compaſs of poflibiliry, 6r the large extenſion 
of what may happen; for otherwiſe the courſe of 
Deſtiny were bieck ro our controulment, and 
our knowledge were equal ro univerſal _— 
wheres 
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whereas the infinity of Accidents do far exceed 
the reach of our ſhallow ſenſes, and our greateſt 
apprehenſion is a ſmall and unperfect experience. 
And therefore as ſuch as through the occaſion of 
blick employment, are driven to forſake rhe 
ſhore of minute and particular courſes, and to floar 
in the Ocean of Caſualties and Adventures, may 
doubtleſs receive ſtrong directions, both from the 
loadſtone of Reaſon, and force of Experience, to 
ſhape an eaſic and ſucceſsful courſe : So norwith- 
ſtanding they ſhall find themſelves ſubject to the 
contrary Winds and extremiry of Tempeſts, be- 
ſides many orher letts and impediments beyond the 
compaſs of their direction to interrupt their courſe 
and divert them from their Haven, which made 
the Carthaginian that was more happy in con- 
quering than in keeping to cry out ; Nuſquam mi- 
nus quam in bello eventus rerum reſpondent, the e- 
vent of things doth no where anſwer expectation 
leſs than in War, as it happened in this accident. 


CHAP. XV. 


The Sicambri come to Vatuca, and offer to take 
the Camp. 


Icero having all the days before obſerved 

Czſar's diretion with great diligence, and 

kept the Soldiers within the Camp, not 

ſuffering ſo much as a Boy to go ont of 
the Trenches ; the ſeventh day diſtruſting of Czſar's 
return according to bis promiſe, for that he under- 
flood he was gone further into the Country , and 
heard nothing of his return; and withal being 
moved with 9 Speeches of the Soldiers, who termed 
their patient abiging within their Trenches, a Siege, 
foraſmuch as no Man was ſuffered to go out of 
them, and expefting no ſuch chance within the 
compaſs of three miles, which was the furtheſt 
be purpoſed to ſend them for Corn : Eſpecially 
we 1 that nine Legions were abroad, beſides 
great Forces of Horſe, the Enemy being already 
diſperſed and almoſt extinguiſhed. Accordingly he 
ſent five Cohorts to gather Corn in the next Fields, 
which were ſe "hae from the Garriſon only with 
a little Hilf lying between the Camp and the Corn. 
There were many left in the Camp of the other 
Legions that were ſick, of whom ſuch as were re- 
covered to the number of three bundred, were ſent 
with them all under one Enſign ; beſides a preat 
company of Soldiers Boys, and great ſtore of Cat- 
rel which they had inthe Camp. In the mean 
time came theſe German Rutters, and with the 
ſame gallop as they came thither , they ſought to 
enter in at the Decumane Gate ; neither were they 
diſcovered, by reaſon of a Wood which hepe them 
out of ſight, until they were almoſt at the Trenches ; 
caſumich as ſuch Trades-men and Merchants as 
kept their Booths and Shops under the Rampier, 
had no time to be received into the Camp. Our 
Men were much troubled at the unexpeRedneſs of 
the thing ; and the Cobort that kepe Watch did 
hardly ſuſtain the firſt aſſault. The Enemy was 
quickly ſpread about the Works, to ſee if they 
could find entrance in at any other part. Our Men 
did hardly keep the Gates ; the reſt was defended 
by the fortification and the place it ſeif. The whole 
Camp was in 4 great fear, and one inquired of 
another the reaſon of the Tumult : Neither could 
they tell which way to carry their Enſigns, or how 
any Man ſhould diſpoſe of himſelf. One gave out 
that the Camp was taken; and another that the 
Army and General was overthrown, and that the 
barbarous People came thither as Conquerours : 
Miny took, occaſion from the place to imagine new 
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and ſuperſtitions Religions, recalling to mind the fatal 
calamity of Cotta a4 Tirurius that died in that 
place. Through this fear and confuſion that had 
poſſeſt the whole Camp, the Germans were confirm= 
ed in their opinion which they had received from 
the Priſoner, that there was no Garriſon at all in 
the Works. They endeavoured to break in, and inx- 
couraged one another not to ſuffer ſo great a for- 
tune to eſcape them. Publius Sextius Baculus, 
that had been Primipilus under Czfar (of w/om 
mention hath been made in the former Battels) 
was there left fick, and had taken no ſuſtenance 
of five days before. He hearing the danger they 
were in, went unarmed out of his Cabbin, and ſee- 
ing the Enemy ready to force the Gates, and the 
matter to be in great hazard, taking Arms from 
one that ſtood next him, þ went and ſtood in the 
Port. The Centurions of the Cohort that kept watch 
followed him, and they for a while ingaged the 
Enemy. Sextius having received many preat wounds, 
fainted at length, and was hardly ſaved by thoſe 
that ſtood next him. Upon this reſpite the reſt 
did ſo far aſſure themſelves, that they durſt ſtand 
upon the Works, and make a ſhew of defence. 


OBSERVATION. 


| pb the former Obſervation I diſputed the intereſt 
which the whole Army hath in one particular 
Man, which out of C.eſar's opinion I concluded 
ro be ſuch as was not to be neglected : Bur if 
we ſuppoſe a party extraordinary, and rye him 
ro ſuch ſingular worth as was in Sextius, I then 
doubr by this Example, whether I may not equal 
him to the multitude, or put him alone in the 
balance ro counterpoiſe the reſt of his Fellows. 
For doubtleſs if his V alour had not exceeded any 
heighr of Courage, elſewhere than ro be found 
within thoſe Walls, the whole Garriſon had been 
urrerly ſlaughtered, and the place had been made 
faral ro the Romans by rwo (ifaſtrous calamiries. 
In conſideration whereof, I will referr my ſelf 
ro the judgment of the wiſe, how much it im- 
porteth a grear Commander, not only in honour 
as a rewarder of vertue, bur in wiſdom and 
good diſcrerion, ro make much of ſo gallant a 
{pirir, and to give that reſpect unto him, as may 
both witneſs his valiant carriage, and the thank- 
ful acceptation thereof on the behalf of rhe Com- 
monweal, wherein we need not doubt of Ceſar's 
requiral ro this Sextius, having by divers honou- 
rable Relations in theſe Wars, touching his va- 
lianeneſs and proweſs in Arms, made hi 

raker of his own Glory, and recommended him 
ro poſteriry for an example» of true Valour. 


CHAP. XVI 


The Sicambri continue their purpoſe in raking 
the Camp. 

N the mean time the Soldiers, having made an 
end of reaping and gathering Corn, heard the 
cry. The Horſemen haſted before, and found 

in what danger the matter ſtood. There was 
in that place no fortifications to receive the afe 
frighted Soldiers : Such as were lately inrolled and 
had no experience in matters of War , ſet their 
faces towards the Tribunes of the Soldiers, and to 
the Centurions, and expefted diretions from them. 
There was none /o —_ or valiant, but were 
troubled thereat. The barbarous People having 
ſpied the Enſigns afar off , left off their __ F 
n 
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Cuncus. 
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And firſt, They _— it had been the Legions that 
had returned, which the Priſoners had told them to 
be gone a great way off ; afterward contemning the 
fmallneſs of their number, they ſet upon them on all 
ſides. The Soldiers Boys betook, themſelves unto the 
next Hill, and being quickly put from thence they 
caſt themſelves headlong among#t the Maniples and 
Enfigns, and ſo put the Soldiers in a worſe fear than 
they were before. Some were of Opinion to put them- 
ſelves into the form of Battel, which reſembleth a 
Wedge, and fo ( foraſmuch as the Camp was at 
hand) to break ſpeedily through the Enemy : In 
which courſe, if any part ſhould be circumvented 
and cut a pieces, yet they hoped the reſt might ſave 
themſelves. Others thought it better to make good 
the Hill, and all of them to attend one and the ſame 
Fortune. This advice the old Soldiers did not like of, 
who ( as I ſaid before) went cut with the others 
that were ſent a Foraging all under one Enſign by 
themſelves : And therefore encouraging one another, 
Caius Trebonius, a Roman Horſeman, being their 
Captain, and C mm—_— them at that time, brake 
through the thick:ſt of the Enemy, and came all 

ſafe into the Camp. The Boys and Horſemen fol- 
lowing hard after them, were likewiſe ſaved by the 

Valour of the Soldiers. But thoſe that took the 
Hill, having never had any uſe of Service, had nei- 
ther the Courage to continue in that Reſolution, 
which they had before choſen, to defend themſelves 

from that place of advantage, nor to imitate that 

force and ſpeed which they Reg ſeen to have helped 
their Fellows ; but endeavouring to be received mto 
the Camp, fell into places of diſadvantage ; wherc- 
in divers of their Centurions, who had lately been 
taken from the low:ſt Companies of other Legions, 
and for their Valours ſake preferred to the higheſt 
and chiefeſt Companies of this Legion, leſt they 
ſhould loſe the Honour which they had before gotten, 

Fighting Valiantly died in the place. Part of the 
Soldiers, by the Proweſs of theſe Men that had re- 
moved the Enemy, beyond all hope, got ſafe into the 
Camp; the reſt were defeated and ſlain by the 
Germans. | 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


His circumſtance doth afford us rwo obſer- 

vable Points. The one, How much an old 
pperioacys Soldier, that hath the uſe and know- 
ledge of Service, exceedeth the rawneſs of ſuch 
as are newly enrolled. The ſecond, which de- 
ore upon the former, "That Valour and Mi- 
irary Vertue is a conſequent of uſe and practice, 
rather than any inherent Gift of Nature. Camillus 
being ſent with an Army againſt the Thuſcans, the 
Roman Soldier was much affrighted at the great- 
neſs of the Hoſt which the Enemy had put on 
Foot : Which Camillus perceiving, he uſed no 
other motives of nr th to ſtrengthen their 
weakned Minds, and ro affure them of a happy 
day, bur this; Quod quiſque didicit aut conſuevit, 
faciat, Ler every Man do that which he hath 
been taught, and uſed to; as well knowing 
where to rouze their Valour, and in what part 
rheir greateſt ſtrength reſted. For as Men can- 
not prevail in that wherein they are unexperi- 
enced, bur will be wanting in the” Supplies of 


-their own particular, and miſcarry even under 


the directions of another Hannibal: So a known 
and beaten Track is quickly raken, and the dif- 
hculries of a bufineſs are made cafic by Acquain- 
rance. Tſe maketh Maſteries, ſaith our Engliſh 
Proverb, and Prafice and Art do far exceed Na- 
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ture. Which continual cxecrciſe and uſe of Arms 
amongſt the Remans, attained ro ſuch perfection, 
as made Militum ſine refore ſtabilem virtutem, 
the Valour of the Soldiery, firm withour rheir 
Commander, as Livy witnefſeth : And as Anti- 
ochus confeſſed to Scipio ; Quod fi vincuntur, non 
minuuntur animis tamen, though they were O- 
yercome, yet their Courage abared not. Ceſar, 
in all his Barrels, had a ſpecial regard to the in- 
experience of the new Inrolled Bands, placing 
them either behind the Army for a Guard ro their 
Carriages, as he did in the Helvetian Action, or 
leaving them as a defence to the Camp, or 
ſhewing them aloof off; ſignifying thereby, as 
Livy ſaith of the Sidicini, Quod mag nomen quam 
vires ad preſidium adferebant, that they made 
more noilte of an Army than they did good. 
Whereby ir conſequently followerh, thar Military 
Vertue proceedeth not ſo much from Nature, or 
any original Habit, as it doth from exerciſe and 
practice of Arms. I grant there is a diſpoſition 
in Nature, and a particular Inclination to this or 
thar Art : according to that Line of the Poer ; 


Fortes creantur fortibus © bons. 


Stout Men are got by Stour and Good. 


Bur this diſpoſition muſt be perfected by uſe, and 
falleth ſhorr of Valour or Military Virtue, which 
conhiſterh of rwo Parts. The firſt, in knowledge 
of the diſcipline of War, and the Rulcs of Ser- 
vice : Whereby they may underſtand the courſe 
of rhings, and be able to judge of particular Re- 
ſolurions, The ſecond, is the faithful endeavour 
in executing ſuch Projects as the Rules of War 
do propound for their ſafery. Both which parts 
are gotten only by uſe. For as the knowledge of 
Military Diſcipline is beſt Iearned by Practice; 
ſo the often repetition thereof begerteth aſſurance 
in Action, which is nothing elſe bur thar which 
we call Valour. In which rwo Parts, theſe new 
enrolled Bands had ſmall underſtanding ; for 
they were as ignorant what courſe to take in that 
extremity, as Toy were uhaſſured in their worſer 
Reſolutions. 


The Second O BSERVATION. 
T7? Cuneus, or Troop of Soldiers diſpoſed in- A Curew 


to a Triangle, was the beſt and ſafeſt way to 49r«- 

break through” an Enemy. For an Angle hath 
a renting and dividing 4+ and is fo ſharp 
in the meeting of the rwo fide Lines, that the point 
thereof reſemblerth indiviſibility, and therefore 1s 
apt and proper to divide aſunder, and ro make a 
ſeparation of any quantity. Which form Na- 
rure hath allo obſerved in the faſhion of ſuch Crea- 
tures as have a piercing and dividing motion ; 
as in Fiſhes, that have all Hcads for the moſt 
parr ſharp, and thence Angle-wile are enlarged 
Into the grofſneſs of their Body : And Pirds like- 
wiſe, the berrer ro divide the Air, have ſharp Bills 
and little Heads, with a Body annexed of a larger 
proportion. The manner of the Remans was ( as 
I have already ſhewed ) to ſtrengthen the piercing 
Angle with thick compacted Targets ; and then 
enlarging the fides as occaſion ſerved, cither to 
the quantiry of an acute, or a right, or an obtuſe 
Angle, they gave the Charge in fuch ſort, Vt 
quacunque parte percutere impetu ſuo vellent, ſuſti- 
neri nequeant , that whercloever they fell on, 
they were not long to be endured, as L:ity ſaith. 


CHAP. 


Lib. VI. 


Net hang 0wrg/t 
ts be left to 


the bazard of 


Fotwe. 


' rightly delivered, touching this accident. 


CHA P. XVII 


The $/cambri give over their purpoſe and deparr. 
He Germans being out of hope of taking 
the Camp, foraſmuch as they ſaw our Men 
to ſtand upon the Works, they returned 
over the Rhine, with the Booty which they 
had in the Woods. And ſuch was the fear of the 
Roman Soldier, even after the Enemy was gone, 
that Caius Voluſenus being ſent that Night to the 
Camp with the Horſemen, they would not believe that 
Ceſar and the Army were returned in ſafety. = 
had fo poſſeſt their Minds, that they did not Ret to 
ſay, That all the Legions were Overthrown, and the 
Horſe had eſcaped by flight, and defired there to be 
received : For they" could not be perſwaded, the Army 
being ſafe, That the Germans would have attempted 
ro ſurpriſe their Camp. Of which Fear they were de- 
livered by Cxfar's Arrival. He being returned, not 
you of the events of War, complained of one 
thing only, that the Cohorts that kept the Watch, 
were ſent from their Stations, foraſmuch as no 
place ought to be given to the leaſt Caſualty. And 
there he ſaw how much Fortune was able to do by 
the ſudden coming of the Enemy, and how much 
more in that he was put off from the Rampier and 
the Gates which he had ſo nearly taken. But of all 
the reſt, this ſeemed the ſtrangeſt, that the Ger- 
mans coming over the Rhine to depopulate and 
ſpoil Ambiorix and his Country, had like to have 
taken the Roman Camp, which would have been 
as acceptable to Ambiorix as any thing that 
could happen. 
on 


OBSERVATION. 


T is an old ſaying, avouched by Plutarch, For- 
tuna id umm hominibus non aufert, quod bene 
fuerit conſultum, What a Man hath once well ad- 
viſed, thar, and only that Forrune can never de- 
ſpoil him of : Which Tiberius, rhe Roman Empe- 
rour well underſtood ; of whom Suetonius re- 
porteth , Quod minimum fortune, caſibuſque per- 
mittebat, Thar he truſted very lirtle ro Forrune or 
Caſualties: And is the ſame which Ceſar coun- 
ſellerh in this place, Ne minimo quidem caſt locum 
relinqui debuiſſe, That no place is to be = to 
the leaſt Caſualty. Ir were a hard condition to 
expoſe a naked Parry to the Malice of an Enemy, 
or to diſadvantage him with the loſs of his fight. 
An Army, without a Guard at any rime, 1s m_— 
naked, and more ſubject ro ſlaughter, than thoſe 
that never took Arms : And the rather, where the 
watch is wanting, for there ſudden Chances can 
hardly be prevented: And if they happen to 
avoid any ſuch unexpected Caſualty, they have 
greater cauſe t6 thank Fortune for her Favour, 
than ro be angry with her for her Malice : For 
prevention at Rich times 1s out of the way, and 
they are wholly at her Mercy ; as Ceſar _ 
n 
therefore, whether an Army march forward, or 
continue in a place, Sleep or Wake, Play or Work, 
£0 in a 1 or reſt Secure, ler not ſo great a 
Body be art any time without a competent 
ſtrength, to anlwer the ſpite of ſuch Milad- 
ventures. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


C.z/ar rerutnerh ro +ſpoil the Enemy : And 
Punitſheth Acco. 


Far returning again to trouble and vex the Calar. 

Enemy, having called a great number of 

People from the bordering Cities, he ſent 

them out into all Parts, All the Villages 
and Houſes which were any where to be ſeen, were 
burned to the Ground ; Pillage and Booty was taken 
in every place ; The Corn was not only conſumed by 
fo great a multitude of Men and Cattel, but beaten 
down alſo by the unſeaſonableneſs of the Tear, and 
continual Rain : Inſomuch, That albeit divers did 
hide themſelves for the preſent, yet the Army bein 
withdrawn, they muſt neceſſarily periſh throug 
Want and Scarcity. And oftentimes they happened 
of the place ( the Horſemen being divided into ma- 
ny Quarters ) where they did not only ſee Ambiorix, 
but kept him for the moſt part in fight: And in 
hoping ſtill to take him, ſome that thought to merit 
Czſar's higheſt Favour, took ſuch infinite Pains, as 
were almoſt beyond the Power of Nature : And ever 
there ſeemed but a little between them and the 
thing they moſt deſired. But he conveyed himſelf 
away through Dens, Woods, and Dales, and in the 
Night-time ſought other Countries and Quarters, 
with no greater a Guard of Horſe than Four, to 
whom dl he durſt commit the ſafety of his Life, 
The Country being in this manner haraſs d and de- 
populated Carlar, with the loſs of two Cohorts, 
brought back his Army to Durocortorum, in the 
State of the Men of Rheims ; where a Parlia- 
ment being Summoned, he determineq to call in 
queſtion the Conſpiracy of _ G—_— and Car- 
nutes, and eſpecially Acco, the principal Author of 
that Council Nj 4 being —— was to 
Death, More majorum. Some others fearmg the 
like Judgment, ſaved themſelves by Flight : Theſe 
he interdifted Fire and Water. So leaving two Le- 
gions to Winter in the Confines of the Treviri, and 
two other among#t the Lingones, and the other fix 
at Agendicum 1n the borders of the Senones, having 
made Proviſion of Corn for the Army, he went into 
Italy, ad Conventus agendos. 


OBSERVATION. 


He concluſion of this Summer's Work was 
ſhur up with the Sack and De ym_ of 
the Eburones, as the extremity © 3s ile Fury, 
when the Enemy lieth in the faſtneſs of the 
Country, and refuſeth ro make open War. 
Thar being done, Ceſar proceeded in a courſe of 
Civil Judgment with ſuch principal Offenders as 
were of the Conſpiracy : And namely, with 
Acco, whom he puniſhed in ſuch manner as the 
old Romans were accuſtomed ro do with ſuch Of- 
fenders as had forfeired their Loyalty to their 
Country ; a kind of Death which Nero knew nor, 
alrhough he had been Emperor of Rome Thirreen 
Years, and put to Death many Thouſand People. 
The Parry Gn was to have his Neck 
locked in a Fork, and to be Whipped Naked to 
Death : And he that was put ro Death after thar 
manner, was puniſhed More majorum. Such others 
as feared ro undergo the Judgment, and fled be- 
fore they came to Tryal, were Baniſhed our of 
the Country, and made uncapable of the benefit 
of Fire and Warter in that Empire. 
And thus endeth the Sixth Commentary. 


The 


Obſervations upon C x8 a r's 


The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS, 


Z#ſar met with no yu oppoſition in this 
( War, every Body flying before him, while 
he burnt and deſtroyed rhe Country. Ne- 
vertheleſs, there are fine Remarks ro be made 
upon it. For tho' it does not reach us how to 
ighr, and to take Places; yet it inſtructs 
us how to deal with rhoſe that defend themſelves 
by flight, and retire into inacceffible Places : In 
which ſeveral Captains have been deficient, for 
* want of having obſerv'd Three principal things 
like Ceſar, viz. So to prevent them by great dil- 
gence, as to ſurpriſe them before their being able 
to retire and to remove their Goods into Foreſts ; 
by which means ſome axe conſtrain'd ro Surren- 
der, and others periſh with Hunger. Secondly, 
To divide an Army into as many Bodies as may 
be confiſtent with Safery, to the end that atrack- 
ing a Country in divers Places, at one and the 
ſame time the Inhabitants may be at a loſs which 
way to fly; And laſtly, To hinder the Soldiers 
from ftragling without Order, to run after Booty, 
leſt they ſhould be ſer upon by rhe Enemies. Such 
 omiſfions have often created great Inconveniences 
in Victorious Armies. Which ought ro reach us 
never to ſwerve from the ſtrictneſs and ſeveriry of 
Military Diſcipline ; rho' we ſuppoſe our ſelves 
ar a great diſtance from our Enemies, and very 
ſafe. Wehave a very good Example of it in this 
Book, in the caſe of Cicero, who receiv'd a con- 
fiderable loſs, and had like ro have been entirely 
defeated, by having ſuffer'd himſelf ro be pre- 
vail'd upon by the importunity of his Soldiers, 
who, contrary to C.eſar's Command, would go our 
of their Rerrenchments ro Forage. 

We alſo learn the difference berween old and 
new Soldiers, who, for want of experience, not 
knowing how to chooſe the ſafeſt and moſt ho- 
nourable way, retiring upon a Hill were cur tro 
pieces : Whereas the others being ſenſible rhar 
there was no fafetry bur by forcing their way to 
the Camp with their Swords, ſav'd themſelves 
and their Camp. We may alfo ſec how ingeni- 
05 tcar is to ſeck our Subjects ro encreaſe ir, for 


becauſe thar'place was the ſame in which Titirius 
and Cotta were defeared the preceeding Year, 
they look'd upon it as an ill Omen. 

Ler us likewiſe obſerve, That when ever Ceſar 
defign'd to go about an Expedition of ſeven or 
eight days, in which diligence was requir'd, he 
ſent away his Baggage, which commonly is a 
great hindrance in the Field. Therefore 'ris im- 
poſſible ro conduct an Army well, unleſs a Gene- 
ral rerrenches his Camp according to occaſion, or 
marches without Baggage. 

Let us moreover admire how careful Ceſar was 
to be well inform'd of all that pais'd by his Spies. 
And indeed, ir is a thing of ſuch uſe that a Prince 
or General ought never to ſpare any thing for ir, 
fince it 1s the only way to attempt great Actions, 
and to avoid great Ruines. 

Neither muſt we forget his Skill in dividing 
thoſe that were making a League againſt him, 
and in aracking them ſeparately : Nor his uſual 
diligence in ſurpriſing them, whereby he did 
atchieve the beſt part of his great deſigns. 

We will conclude rhe Remarks of this Book by 

the Stratagem of Labienus; who being defirous 
ro Fight rhoſe of Tyyers before the arrival of the 
Germans, declard publickly that he was afraid of 
them, and that he deſign'd to retire ; being very 
ſenſible that there were Gauls in his Army who 
would give them notice of it; and in the mean 
time gave ſecrer Orders to retire with great noiſe, 
and as it were with fear ; which thoſe of Triers 
being acquainted with ; unwilling to loſe the oc- 
<aſfion that offer'd ir ſelf, croſsd a River, and 
came up to them in diſorder, as to a certain Vi- 
tory, without ſtaying for the Germans. Bur 
Labienus turr'd againſt them in good Order, and 
beat them. However, I would never adviſe any 
one to attempt ſuch a Straragem with Raw Men, 
who are commonly frightened when an Enemy 
comes running upon them wirhour Order ; tho' on 
the contrary 1t encourages thole that are experi- 
enced in Combagts. 


—_— 


The Sevemb COMMENTARY of the Wars in 
GALLI A. 


The Argument, 


His laſt Commentary containeth the Specialities of the War which C2ſar 

| made againſt all the States of Galia, united into one Confederacy, for 

the expelling of the Romer Government out of that Continent, whom Ceſar 

Overthrew in the end, Horribili vigilantia, & prodigioſes operibus, by his hor- 
rible Vigilancy, and prodigious Actions. 


CHAP. I. 
The Ganls enter into new deliberations of Revolt. 


Allia being in quiet, Caſar, according to 

his determination, went into Italy to keep 

Courts and Se There he underſtood 

that P. Clodius was Slain, and of a De- 

eree which the Senate had made, touching the Aſ- 
ſembly of all the Youth of Traly : And thereupon he 
purpoſed to Enroll new Bands throughout the whole 
Province. Theſe News were quickly carried over the 
Alpes into Gallia, and the Gauls themſelves added 
fuch Rumors to it, as the matter ſeemed well to bear ; 
that Clar was now detained by the Troubles at 
Rome, and in ſuch Diſſentions could not return to 
his Army. Being ſtirred up by this occaſion, ſuch as 
before were inwardly grieved, that they were ſubjet 
ro the Empire of the People of Rome, did now more 
freely and boldly enter into the conſideration of War. 


* The Princes and chiefeſt Men of Gallia having ap- 


pointed Conncils and Meetings in Remote and Woody 
Places, complained of the Death of Acco, and 
ſhewed it to be a Fortune which might concern them- 
ſelves. They pity the common Miſery of Gallia, and 
do propound all manner of Promiſes and Rewards to 
fac as will begin the War, and with the danger of 
their Lives redeem the Liberty of their Country : 
Wherein they are to be very careful not to loſe any 
Time, to the end that Cxſar may be ſtopt from 
coming to his Army before their ſecret Conferences be 
dſtovered. Which might eaſily be done, foraſmuch 
as neither the Legions durſt go out of their Winter= 
Meirters,- im the abſence of their General, nor the 
General corttecgo the Legions without 4 Convoy. To 
conclude, they" held, it better to die in Fight, than to 


* boſe th#fr ancient Honor in mittter of Mar, and the 


Liberty left them! byitheir, Preffece ſors. 
iberty left t "= byohpir ceſſors 


OBSERVATION. 
Dj Chapter diſcovereth ſuch ſparkles of Re- 
V 


'olr, rifing from the diſcontemtment of the 
Conquered Gauls, as were like tro break our into 
an univerſal burning ; and within a while proved 
ſuch a Fire, as the like hath nor been (cen in the 
Continent of Ga/iz. For this Summer's Work 


verified the Saying of the Samnites, Quod pax ſer- x; wn wa 
vientibus gravior quam liberis fora WA Tha —— 
Peace is more grievous to thoſe that are in Vaſ- 
falage, than War is to Free Men : And was car- 
ried on either | ſuch a Reſolution, as in 
reſpect of this ice, neither the Gauls did be- 
fore that rime engage themſelves ſeriouſly in their 
—_— y_ = wy the Romans know the þ 
ifficulry of their Task. Bur as Epaminondas cal- w,."..z .- 
led the Fields of Beotia, Mars's Cafold. where _ f 
he kept his Games; or as hon nameth the 
Ciry of Epheſus, the Armorer's Shop: So might 
Gallia, for this Year, be called the Theatre of 
War. The chiefeſt encouragement of the Gauls 
art this time, was the trouble and difſention ar 
Rome, abour the Death of Clodius, and the accu- | 
ſation of Milo, for killing C _—_ t 
This Clodius (as Plutarch reporteth ) was a plurarch @ | 
young Man of a Noble Houſe, = wild and in- the Life 
folent, and much condemned for prophaning a © 
ſecrer Sacrifice, which the Ladies of Rome did 
Celebrate in C.e/ar's Houſe, by coming amongft 
them, diſguiſed in the Habit of a young ſinging 
Wench, which he did for the Love of Pompeia, 
Ceſar's Wife : Whereof being openly accuſed, he 
was quitted by fecret means which he made tothe 
Judges ; and afterwards obtained the Tribuneſhi 
of the People, and cauſed Cicero ro be Baniſhed 
and did many Outrages and Inſolencies in his 
Tribuneſhip : Which cauſed M7/o to kill him, for 
which he was alſo accuſed. And the Senate fear- 
ing that this Accufation of Mzlo, being a bold- 
ſpirited Man, and of good Qualiry, would move 
 _ Uproar or Secdition in the Ciry, they gave 
Commidglion to Pompey to (ce Juſtice executed, as 
well in this Cauſe, as for other Offences, thar 
the Ciry might be quiet, and the Commonwealth ,,, , :4.ec 
ſuffer no derriment. Whereupon Pompey poſleſt yk 
the Market-place, where the Cauſe was ro be capiar. 
heard with hag &þ Soldicrs, and Troops of 
Armed Men. And theſe were the Troubles in 
Rome upon the Death of Cl/odius, which the Gauls 
did rake as an occafhion of Revolr, hoping thereb 
that Ceſar ( being in Gallia Ciſa/pina, Whic 
Province was allotted to his Government, as well | 
as that Ga/liz Northward the A/pes ) would have bn AT | 
becn detained from-his-Army. lalpina. 


V 2 CHAP. 


CHAP. IL 


The Men of Chartres take upon them the begin- 
ning of a Revolr, under the Conduct of Corr- 
atus and Conetodunus. 


Heſe things being thus diſputed, the Men 
. of Charrres did make themſelves the chief 
of that War, refuſing no danger for the 
commen ſafety of their Country. And for- 
aſmuch as at that preſent they could not give cau- 
tion by Hoſtage, fl the matter ſhould be diſcovered ; 
they defire to have their Covenants ſtrengthened by 
Oath, and 'by mutual Collation of their Military En- 
which was the moſt Religious Ceremony, they could 
_—_— bind the reſt not to forſake them, having made 
an entrance and beginning to that War. The Men of 
Charrres bein -. nnxy F by the reſt, and the Oaths 
of all them Tos were preſent being taken, and a 
time appointed to begin, they brake up the Aſſembl. 
When the day came, they of Chartres, under 'the 
Conduf of Coruatus and Conerodunus, two de- 
fperate Fellows, n a Watcheword given, ran 
Precdily to * 4k nol and ſuch Roman Citizens 
as were there upon buſineſs, namely, C. Fufius Corta, 
a Knight of Rome, whom Czlar had left Overſeer 
of the Proviſion of Corn, they Slew, and took their 
Goods. The report thereof was quickly ſpread over 
all the States of Gallia, for when any Tack great or 
extraordinary matter happeneth, they ſignifie it 
through the Country by an Out=cry and Shout, which 
is taken by others, and delivered to the next, and ſo 
goeth from hand to hand, as 'it happened at this 
time : For that which was done at Genabum, at 
Sun-rifing, was before the firſt Watch of the Night 
was ended, heard in the Confines of the Arverni, 
which is above an Hundred and Threeſcore Miles 
diſt ant. 


OBSERVATION. 


—_— manner of Out-cry here mentioned to 
be uſual in Galia, was the ſame which re- 
maineth in uſe at this preſent in Wales, although 
not ſo frequent as in former Times. For the 
Cuſtom is there, as often as any Robbery hap- 
peneth to be committed, or any Man to be Slain, 
or what other Qutrage or Rior is done, the next 
at hand do go ro ſome eminent place where they 
may be beſt heard, and there they make an Out- 
cry or Howling, which they call a Hoobub, fig- 
nifying the Fact ro the next Inhabitants, who 
rake it as paſſionately, and deliver ir further, and 
ſo from hand to hand it quickly ſpreadeth over 
all rhe Country. Ir is a very ready way to put 
the Country in Arms, and was firit deviſed (as 
it ſeemerh) for the ſtay and apprehenſion of Rob- 
bers and Outlaws, who kept in ftrong Holds, 


Vaſſals, did eafily incenſe them to Rebellion. His 
purpoſe being known, every Man took Arms ; and jo 
he was driven out of the Town of Gergovia, by Go- 
banitio his Uncle and other Princes, who thought 
it not ſafe to make trial of that Fortune. And 
yet he deſiſted not, but enrolled needy and deſperate 
People ; and with ſuch Troops, whomſoever (4 168 
withal of the State, he did eaſily draw them to his 
Party, perſmading them to take Arms for the de« 
fence of Common Liberty. And having at length 
got great Forces topether, he expelled his Adverſa- 
ries out of the Town, by whom he was himſelf before 
thruſt out. He was called of his Men by the Title 
of King, and ſent Embaſſages into all Parts, ad- 
Juring them to continue conſtant and faithful. The 
Senones, the Parifii, the Pictones, the Cadurci, 
the Turones, the Aulerci, the Lemovices, the 
Andes, and all the reſt that border upon the Ocean, 
were quickly made of his Party : And by all their 
Conſents, the chief Command was conferred upon 
him. Which Authority bein offered him, he Com- 
manded Hoſtages to be brought m unto him from all 
thoſe States, and a certain number of Soldiers to be 
ſent him with all ſpeed. He rated every City whad 
proportion of Arms they ſhould have ready, and eſpe- 
cially he laboured to raiſe great ſtore of Horſe. To 
extraordinary Diligence he added extraordinary Se= 
verity, compelling ſuch as ſtood doubtful, by hard 
and ſevere Puniſhment : For ſuch as had committed 
a great Offence, he put to Death by Fire and Tor- 
ture ; leſſer Faults be puniſhed with the loſs of their 
Noſe or their Eyes, and ſo ſent them home, that by 
their Example others might be terrified. By theſe 
Prattices and Severity, having ſpeedily raiſed a great 
Army, he ſent Lucterius of Cahors, a Man of 
great Spirit and Boldneſs, with part of the Forces, 
towards the Rutheni, and he himſelf made towards 
the Biruriges.” Upon his coming the Bituriges ſent 
zo the Hedui, in whoſe Proteiton they were, to re= 
quire aid againſt Vercingetorix. The Hedui, by 
the advice of the Legates which Cxſar had left with 
the _ ſent Forces of Horſe and Foot to the aid 
of the Biruriges : Who coming to the River Loire, 
which divideth the Biteriges from the Hedui, after 
a few days ſtay, not daring to paſs over the River, 
returned home again, bringing word to our Legates, 
that they durſt not commit themſelves to ohe Bitw- 
riges, and ſo returned. For they knew that;if they 
had paſſed over the River, the Bituriges had incloſed 
them in on the one ſide, and the Arverni on the other, 
But whether they did return upon that occaſion, or 
_ perfidious Treachery, it remaineth doubtful. 
The Bituriges, upon their departure, did preſently 
Jon themſelves with the Arverni. 


OBSERVATION. 


ad is obſerved, by ſuch as are acquainted with There ougic 


and lived upon the ſpoil of the bordering Inhabi- matter of Government, that there ought to be * # « 
_—_ y- DA always a proportion of lity between him thar £97990 9 99 

rants : Bur otherwiſe it ſavoureth of Barbariſm, Y porrion of qQuaury Derween Am Int j,, ;.;rwn s 

rather than of any Civil Government. * Commandeth and them that Obey : For it a Man Gmmarde 
of Sardanapalus's condition ſhould take upon him ©4 - 

the charge of Marius's Army, it were like to take 75.2 

no betrer effect, than if Manlins had the leading « Mefter, 

of laſcivious Cin.edes. And as we may obſerve in /*< « 5 
ml, 


axconomical Policy, a diflolute Maſter may as ** 


CHAP. IL 


Vercingetorix ſtirreth up the Arvernz to the like 
Commorion and Revolt. 


N like manner Vercingetorix, the Son of Cel- 
tillus, of che Nation of the Arverni, a young 
Man of great Power and Authority, ( whoſc 
Father was the Commander of all Gallia, and 

becauſe he ſought « Kingdom, was Slain by theſe of 


bis own State ) calling together his Followers and 


ſoon command Hair to grow on the palm of his 
Hand, as tro make a vertuous Servant ; bur 
the reſpect of Dury berween ſuch Relatives doth 
likewile inferr the like reſpect of qualiry : So in 
all ſorts and Conditions of Command, there muſt 
be ſympathizing means to unite the diverſity of 
the parts in the happy end of perfect Govern- 
ment. In this new Empire, which befell Ver- 
cingetorix, We may oblerve a double proportion 


- 


- » — 
= 


tween him and his People. The firſt,of Strengrh 
_ Ability ; and the other, of Quality and Re- 
ſemblance of Aﬀection : Upon the affurance of 
which proportion, he grounded the auſteriry of 
his Command. For ir appeareth, Thar his firſt 
beginning was by Perſwaſion and Intreaty, and 
would endure no direction, but that which was 
guided by a looſe and eafie Rein ; holding it nei- 
ther ſafe nor ſeemly, bur rather a ſtrain of ex- 
tream Madneſs, firſt ro puniſh or threaten, and 
then to want Power to make good his Judgments : 
But being ſtrengthned by authority from rhem- 
ſelves, and backed with an Army able to control 
their Diſobedicnce ; he then added Puniſhment 
as the Enſign of Magiſtracy, and confirmed his 
Power by rigorous Commands ; which is as ne- 
ceſſary. a demonſtration of a well-ſerrled Go- 
vernment, as any circumſtance belonging there- 
unto. 

Touching the reſemblance and proportion of 
their Qualities, it js manifeſtly ſhewed by rhe 
ſequel of this Hiſtory, that every Man defired ro 
mb the common liberry of their Country, in 
that meaſure of endeavour as was firting ſo grear 
a cauſe. Amongſt whom Vercingetorix being 
their Chief Commander, Summ.e diligentie (as 


Commanded part of the Forces which were in the 
Province, together with thoſe Supplies which he had 
brought out of Iraly, to 20 againſt the Helvii, 
which are adjoyning upon the Arverni. Things 
being thus ordered, LuCterius being now Suppreſſed 
and Remwed bolding it to be dangerous to enter 
among the Garrifons, he himſelf went towards the 
Helvii. And albeit the Hill Gebenna, which d:- 
videth the Arverni from the Helvii, by reaſon of the 
hard time of Winter, and the depth of the S:.ow, 
did hinder their Paſſage ; yet, b, the induſtry of 
the Soldiers, making way through Snow of fix foot 
deep, they came into the Confines of the Arverni : 
Who being ſuddenly and unawares Suppreſſed, little 
miſtruſting an Invaſion over the Hill Gebcnna , 
which encloſeth them in as a Wall, and at that time 
of the Year doth not afford a Path to a ſingl: Man 
alone, he Commanded the Horſemen to ſcatter them 
ſelves far and near to make the Enemy the more 
afraid. Theſe things being ſpeedily carried to Ver- 
cingerorix, all the Arverni full of Fear and A- 
mazement flocked about him, beſeeching him to 
have a care of their State, and not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be Sacked by the Enemy, eſpecially now at 
this time, when as all the War was transferred upon 
them. Upon their inſtant entreaty he removed his 


Lry. "the Story ſaith) added Summam ſeveritatem, to Camp out of the Territories of the Bituriges, and 
erear Diligence great Severity ; as well affured, marched towards the Country of the Arverni. But 
That the greater part would approve his Po. Czar having continued two days in thoſe places, 
and condemn the uncertainty of doubrful Reſo- foraſmuch as be underſtood, both by uſe and opinion, 
lutions, defiring no further Service ar their hands, what courſe Vercingetorix was like to take ; he left 
than that wherein himſelf would be the foremoſt. #he Army, pretending ſome Supplies of Horſe, which 
In imitation of Valerius Corvinus : Fatta mea, he went to raiſe, and a pointed young Brutus to 
non ditta, vos milites, ſequi volo ; nec diſciplinam Command thoſe Forces, admoniſhing him to ſend out 
modo, ſed exemplum etiam 4 me petere; I would the Horſemen into all Quarters, and that he himſelf 
have you, O my Soldiers, do as I do, and nor would not be abſent from the Camp above three days. 
ſo much mind whar I fay ; and to take not your Theſe things being thus ſettled, none of his Fol- 
diſcipline only, bur your Parrern alſo from me. lowers —_— determination, by great Fourneys 
And therefore the Party was like to be well up- he came to Vienna ; where taking freſh Horſe, 
held ; foraſmuch as both the Prince and the Peo- which he had laid there many days before, he ceaſed 
ple were ſo far engaged in the matter intended, neither Night nor Day, until he came through the 
as by the reſemblance of an earneſt defire might Confines of the Hedui ro the Lingones, where two 
anſwer the Meaſure of duc proportion. Legions Wintered ; to the end if the Hedui ſhould 

undertake any thing againſt him, he might with 
Fe ſpeed prevent it. Being there, he ſent to the reſt 
of the Legions, and brought them all to one place, 
CHAP. IV. before the Arverni could poſſibly have notice of it. 
C.efrr comerh into Galia, and by a device getteth OBSERVATION. 
ro his Army. 
Pas upon his firſt entrance into Galia, was T> «buſe an 
"NOR Heſe things being told Czſar in Italy ; perplexed how to get to his Army : And the 2999 29 


, . S 
matter ſtood in ſuch Terms, as broughr either oF _ 


the Legions or his own Perſon into hazard. For * « Gm- 


as ſoon as he underſtood that the matters 
in the City were by the Wiſdom of Pom- 
pey brought into better ſtate, he took his 


Journey into Gallia, and being come thither he was 
much troubled how to get to his Army. For if he 
ſhould ſend for the Legions into the Province, he 
underſtood that they ſhould be certainly fought withal 
by the way, in his Abſence. If he himſelf ſhould 
go unto them, he doubted how he might ſafely com- 
mit his Perſon fo any, although they were ſuch as 
were yet in Peace. In the mean time Ludcterius of 
Cahors being ſent againſt the Rutheni, doth eaſily 
unite that State to the Arverni: And proceeding 
further againſt the Nitiobriges and the Gabali, be 
received Hoſt ages of both of them, and having 
raiſed a great Power, he labaured to break into the 
Province, and to make towards Narbo. Which 
beins known, Czxlar reſolved by all means to put 
him by that purpoſe, and went himſelf to Narbo. 
At his coming he encouraged ſuch as ſtood doubeful 
or timorous, and placed Garriſons among#t the Ru- 
theni, tbe Vollci, and about Narbo, which were 
Frontier Places and near unto the Enemy , and 


(as he faith) if he ſhould ſend for the Legions to ****: 


come unto him, they ſhould doubtleſs be Foughr 
withal by the way, which he was Ioath to ad- 
venture, unleſs himſelf had been preſent : Or o- 
therwiſe if he himſelf had gone unto them, he 
doubted of the entertainment of the Revolting 
Gauls, and might have Overthrown his Army, 
by the loſs of his own Perſon. In this extre- 
mity of Choice, he refolved upon his own Paſ- 
ſage to the Army, as lels dangerous and more 
honourable, rather than to call the Legions 
out of their Winter-Quarrters, where they ſtood 
as a Check ro bridle the Infolency of the 
Murtinous Gauls, and fo to bring them ro the 
hazard of Barrel, in fetching their General 
into the Field : Whereby he might have loſt 
the Victory before he had begun the Wars. 
And for his betrer ſafery in this Paſſage, he uſed 
this cunning. ' Having affured the Koman Pro- 
vince by ſtrong and frequent Garritons on the 
Fronticrs, and removed Luticrius from thoſe 

Parts ; 


Parts ; parhering togerher ſuch ſupplies as he had 


CHAP. V. 


Vercingetorix beſiegeth Gergovia. Ceſar taketh in 
Vellaunodunum and Genabum. 


brought with him our of 1raly, with other Forces 
which he found in the Province, he went ſpeedily. 
* Avergne. into the Territories of the * Arverni, making a 
* La me way over the Hill, * Gebenna, at ſuch a rime of 
reque 4% the year as made it unpaſſable for any Forces, had 


Geneve. "hey not been led by Ceſar ; only for this pur- His being known, Vercingetorix brought c,. 


e, to have it noiſed abroad, that whereas Ver- 
cingetorix and the Arvernt had principally under- 
rook rhe Quarrel againſt the Romans, and made 
the of beginning a new War, Ceſar would firſt deal 
with them, and lay rhe weight thereof upon their 
ſhoulders, by calling their Forruncs firſt 1n queſti- 
on, to the end he- might poſſeſs the World with 


an opinion of his preſence in that Country, and Fu 


draw Vercingetorix back again to defend his Stare, 
whilſt he in the mean time did flip ro his Army 
without ſuſpicion or fear of peril : For ſtaying 
there no longer than might ſerve to give a ſuffici- 
ent colour to that pretence, and leaving thoſe 
Forces to execute the reſt, and ro make good the 
ſecret of the Project, he conveyed himſelf to his 
Army with ſuch (peed and celerity, as doth verifie 
the laying of Suctonius ; Quod perſape nuncios de 
ſe prevenit, that he often outwent the ordinary 
Meſfengers. 

Theſe blinds and falſe intentions, are of ſpe- 
cial uſe in matter of War, and ferve as well to 
get advantages upon an Enemy, as to clear a difh- 
culry by cleanly Evaſion : Neither is a Comman- 
der the leſs valued for fine conveyance in Military 
Projects, bur deſerveth rather greater honour for 
adding Art unto Valour, and ſupplanting the 
ſtrength of oppoſition with the fleight of Wir. 

Dolns an virtus quis in heſte requirit ? 

Who looks at Fraud or Valour in a Foe? 
hath always been held a principle amongſt Men 
of War. And Liſander his Counſel is the ſame 
in effect, that where the Lion's skin will nor ſerve 
the rurn, there take the Fox's. Carbo ſpake it ro 
th: commendation of Sy//a, that he had ro do 
both with a Lion and a Fox, but he feared more 
his Fox's pate than his Lion's skin. Ir is reported 
that Hannibal excelled all other of his time for 
abuſing the Enemy in matrer of Stratagem, for he 
never made fight bur with an addition of affiſtants, 
ſup rting Force with Art, and the fury of Arms 
with the £brilry of Wir. 

Of lare time amongſt other practices of this 
nature, the Treaty at Oftend is moſt memorable, 
entertained onely to gain time : that while (| 
of Parlce was continued, and Ptedges delivered 
ro the Arch-Duke Alberrus, for the ſafery of ſuch 
as were ſent into the Town ro capitulate with the 
General, there might be rime gained for the ſend- 
ing in of ſuch ſupplies of Men and Munition as 
were wanting, to make good the defence thereof : 
which were no ſooner raken in, but the Treaty 
proved a ſtratagem of War. 

In theſe foils and tricks of Wir, which at all 
" rimes and in all ages have been _ eſteemed 

in Men of War, as ſpecial verrues beleeming the 
condition of a grear Commander, if it be de- 
manded how far a General may proceed in abu- 
ſing an Enemy by deeds or words ; I cannot ſpeak 
diſtintly ro the queſtion : bur ſure I am, thar 
Surena, Lieutenant-General of the Parthian Army, 
did his Maſter good ſervice, in abuſing Craſſus 
the Roman General by fair promiſes ; or as Plu- 


ar. Croſſes. 47h Faith, = foul Perjury, till in the end he 


brought his head ro be an actor in a Tragedy : 
albeit $:rena never deſerved well of good report 
ſince that time. Howſoever, Men of civil Society 
ought nor ro draw this into uſe from rhe example 
of Soldiers, foraſmuch as it is a part of the pro- 
teffion of cunting of Throars, and hath no pre- 
ſcription but in cxtremities of War. 


back his Army again into the Country 

of the Biruriges, and thence marched to 

beſiege Gergovia, a Town held by the Boii, 
whom Carlar had left there after the Helvetian 
War, and given the Furiſdiftion of the Town ta 
the Hedui, Which brought Czlar into great per 
plexity, whether be ſhould keep the Lge in one 

ace for that time of Winter which remained, 

and fo ſuffer the ſtipendaries of the Hedui to be 
taken and ſpoiled, whereby all Gallia might take 
occaſion to revolt, foraſmuch as the Romans ſhould 
ſeem to afford no protettion or countenance to their 
Friends ; or otherwiſe draw his Army out of their 
Winter quarters ſooner than pas uſual, and there= 
by become ſubjet to the difficulties of proviſion and 
carriage of Corn. Notwithſtanding it ſeemed bet= 
ter, and ſo he reſolved, rather to undergo all diffi 
culties, than by taking ſuch' a ſcorn to loſe the 
good wills of all his followers. And therefore 
ſuading the Hedut diligently to make ſaph of 
neceſſary Proviſiens, he ſent to the Boii, to adver= 
tiſe them of his coming , 
continue Loyal , and wy | to reſiſt the aſſaults of 
the Enemy : and leaving two Legions with the 
Carriages of the whole Army at Agendicum, he 
marched towards the Boii. The next day coming 
to.a Town of the Senones called Vellaunodunum, 
he determined to take it , to the end he migho 
leave no Enemy behind him, which might hinder 
4 ſpeedy ſupply of Viftuals: and in two days 
he incloſed it about with a Ditch and a Rampier. 
The third day ſome being ſent out touching the 
groing up of the Town , he commanded all their 
Arms and their Cattel to be brought out, and fix 
hundred Pledges to be delivered. Leaving C. Tre- 
bonius 4 Leyate,to ſee it performed ; he himſelf 
made all ſpeed towards Genabum in the Terri« 
tories of the Men of Chartres ; who as ſoon as 
they heard of the taking in of Vellaunodunum, 
perſuading themſelves the matter would not reſt ſo, 
they reſolved to put a ſtrong Garriſon inta' Gena» 
bum. Thither came Czſar within two days, and 
incamping himſelf before the Town, the Evening 
drawing on, he put off the aſſault unto the next 
day, commanding the Soldiers to prepare in a rea- 
dineſs ſuch things as ſhould be neceſſary for that 
ſervice. And foraſmuch as the Town of Genabum 
had a Bridge leading over the Kiver Loire, be 
feared left they of the Town would ſteal. away in 
the night : for prevention whereof he commanded 
two Legions to watch all night in Arms. The 
Townſmen a little before Midnight went out quiet« 
ly, and began to paſs over the _ Which be 
ing diſcovered by the Scouts, Cxiar with the Le» 
gions which he had ready in Arms, burnt the 
Gates, and entring the Town took it ; the greateſt 
number of the Enemy being taken, and 4 very 
few eſcaping, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the 
Bridge and the Way which ſhut in the multitude. 
The Town being ſacked and burned, and given for 
a Booty to the Soldiers, he carried his Army over 
the River Loire, into the Territories of the Bis 
ruriges. 

The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


ro encourage them to 


[* is a known and an approved ſaying, E mal:s 
4 minimum eft eligendum, of evils the leaſt is to 
be choſen : but in a variety of evils to be able 
ro diſcern the difference, and ro chuſe rhe _—_ 

ic 


FTib. VII COMMENT ARIES. 


Hic labor, hoc opus, here's all the skill and work. 
Germone Vercingetorix beſieging Gergovia (a Stipendary 
a urergn® Town belonging ro the Heduzi, that of long time 
had ſerved the Roman Empire,) at ſuch a time of 
the year as would not affard proviſion of Victual 
for the maintenance cf an Army, but with great 
difficulty and inconvenience of Carriage and Con- 


127 
was far ſpent before he came to Genabum, he com 
manded ſuch rhings to be fitted and had in a rea 
dineſs, as might ſerve for the fiege the nexr day. 

The third thing was an Army for the moſt 
part of old Soldiers, whom the Romans called 
Veterani, whereof he was likewiſe at this time 
provided ; for the two Legions which were freſh 


voy ; Ceſar was much perplexed , whether he 
ſhould forbear ro ſuccour the Town and raiſe the 


. .Gege, or undergo the hazard of long and redious 


ded of fur 
thags 


Convoys. A matter often falling into diſpure, al- 
though ir be in other terms, wherher honeſty or 
honourable reſpect ought ro be preterred before 

rivate eaſe and particular commodity. Ceſar 
hath declared himſelf rouching this point, prefer- 
ring the honour of the People of Rome, as the 
Majeſty of their Empire, and the reputation which 
they defired to hold, rouching affiſtance and pro- 
rection of their Friends, before any inconvenience 
which might happen ro their Army. And nor 
without good reaſons, which may drawn as 
well from the worthineſs of the cauſe, as from 
the danger of the effect : For duties of Vertue 
and reſpects of Honeſty, as the nobleſt parts of 
the mind, do not only challenge the ſervice of the 
inferiour faculries of the Soul ; bur do alſo com- 
mand the Body and the caſualties thereof, in ſuch 
ſorr as is fitting the excellency of their Prerogas 
tive: for otherwiſe Vertue would find bur bare 
atrendance, and mighr leave her Sceprer for wanr 
of Lawful Authoriry And therefore Ce/ar choſe 
rather to 2dventure the Army upon the caſualties 
of hard Proviſion , than ro blemiſh the Roman 
name with rhe infamy of Diſloyalry. Which 
was leſs dangerous alſo in regard of the Effect: 
For where the Bond is of value, there the For- 
feiture is great : And it that tie had been broken, 
and their opinion deceived touching the expecta- 
tion of affiftance and help, all Ga4:a might have 
had juſt cauſe of revolt, and diſclaimed the Roman 
Government for non-protection. To conclude 
then, let no Man deceive himſelf in the preſent 
benefir, which private reſpe& may bring _ the 
refuſal of honeſt regard, for the end will be a 
witneſs of the errour, and prove Honeſty ro be 
the beſt Policy. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


TT is obſerved by ſome writers, that Ceſar never 
undertook any Action, or at the leaſt broughr 
it not to trial, bur he firſt aſſured himſelf of rhele 
four things. 

The firſt was proviſion of Victuals, as the very 
foundation of warlike yy ng whereof I have 
already treated in the firſt Commentary : The 
difficulry whereof made him fo doubrful ro un- 
derrake the relief of Gerpgovia, And doubtleſs 
whoſoever goeth about any enterprize of War, 
withour certain means of Victual and Proviſion, 
muſt either carry an Army of Camelions that may 
live by the Air, or intend nothing bur to build 
Caſtles in rhe Air, or otherwiſe thall be ſure ro 
find his Enemy either in his boſom, or as the 
Proverb is in Plutarch, to leap on his Belly with 
both his Feer. | 

The ſecond thing was Proviſion of all neceſſa- 
ries, which might be of uſe in that ſervice : where- 
with he always fo abounded, that there might ra- 
ther wanr occaſion to uſe them, than he be want- 
ing to an{wer occaſion. And theſe were the in» 
{truments whereby he made ſuch admirable works, 
ſuch Bridges, tuch Mounts, ſuch Trenches, ſuch 
huge Armadoes, as appeareth by the Sea-tight 


- With the Maritime Cirics of Gal/ia: According to 


which his termer cuſtom, foralmuch as the day 


and lately inrolled, he left at Agendicum with the 
Carriages, raking only the @ld Soldiers for this 
ſervice, as knowing that in pugna nſum amplius 
prodeſſe quam vires, uſefulneſs is more ſerviceable 
in War than numbers. 

The fourth thing was the trial and experience 
of the Enemies Forces, which the former Victo- 
ries afſured him to be inferiour ro the Romans ; 
it being always a Rule in the Roman Diſcipline, 


(as I have already noted,) by light and eafie Commer. 1; 


Skirmitſhes, ro acquaint the Soldiers with the man- 
ner of the Enemics fight, Ne eos novum bellum, 
novus hoſtis terreret, left a new kind of fight, or 
Enemy might affright them ; as Livy faith. 


CHAP VE 


Ceſar taketh in Noviodunum, and beateth the Ene- 
my coming to reſcue the Town. 


Ercingerorix underſtanding of Czſar's co Cafir. 
ming, left the ſiege, and went to meet 


him. Czſar reſolved to take a Town lying 

in hy way in the Territories of the Bt- 
ruriges, called Noviodunum, Mhich they of the 
Town percewing, ſent out unto him to beſeech him 
to ſpare them, and to give order for their ſafety. 
To the end therefore that he might ſpeed that bu- 
fineſs with as much celerity as he had accompliſh- 
ed former ſervices, he commanded them to bring 
out their Arms, their Horſe, and to deliver Pledges. 
Part of the Heſtages being given, while the reſt 
were in delivering over, divers Centurions and 4 
few Soldiers being admitted into the Town, to ſeek 
out their Weapons and their Horſes, the Horſemen 
of the Enemy, which marched before Vercingero- 
rix's Army , were diſcovered afar off : Which the 
Townſmen had no ſooner perceived, and thereby con- 
ceived fome hope of relief, but they preſently took 
up a ſhout, and betook, themſelves to their Arms, 
hs the Gates, and began to make good the Walls. 
The Centurions that were in the Town perceivi 
ſome new reſolution of the Gauls, with their Swor 
drawn, poſſeſtithemſelves of the Gates, and ſaved 
both themſelves and their Men that were in the 
Town. Cxſar commanded the Horſemen to be drawn 
out of the Camp, and to begin the Charge. And 
as they began to give ground, he ſent four bun- 
dred German Horſemen to ſecond them, whom he 
had reſolved to keep with him from the firſt : Who 
charged the Enemy with ſuch fury, that the Gauls 
could no way endure the aſſault, but . were preſently 
put to flight ; and many of them being ſlain, the 
reſt retired back to the Army. Upon their over- 
throw , the Townſmen were worſe affrighted than 
they were before ; and having apprehended ſuch as 
were thought to have ſtirred up the People, they 
brought them to Czlar, and yielded themſelves 
unto him. Which being ended, Czar marched to- 
wards the Town of Avaricum, which was the great- 
eſt and beſt fortified of all the Towns in the Ter= 
ritories of the Bituriges, and ſituate in the. moſt 
fertile part of the Country ; for that being taken 
in, he doubted not to bring the whole State of the 
Biruriges eaſily into his. ſubjeftion. 
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OBSERATION. 


raſmuch as nothing is more changeable than 

the mind of Man, which (norwit ing the 

low degree of baſeneſs wherein it often firreth,) 
will as occaſion giveth way to revenge, readily 
amount ro the height of Lt gay and ſpare no 
labour to cry quittance with an Enemy : Ir hath 
been thought expedient in the wiſdom of forego- 
ing ages, to pluck the wings of ſo mounting a 
bird, and ro deprive an Enemy of ſuch means, 
as may give hope of liberry by mutiny and revolt. 
The practice of the Romans in taking in any 
Town, was to leave them forceleſs, that howſo- 


a ever they might ſtand affected, their Nails ſhould 


be ſurely pared for ſcratching, and their Power 
confined to the circuit of their mind. For as it 
appeareth by this and many other places of Ceſar, 
no Surrender of any Town was accepted, until 
they had delivered all their Arms, both offenſive 
and defenſive, with ſuch engines and inſtruments 
of War as might any way make for the defence 
of the ſame. Neither that only, but ſuch Beaſts 
alſv, whether Horſe or Elephant, or any other 
wharſocver, as might any way advantage the uſe 
of thoſe Weapons. Which as it was a great diſ- 
may and weakning to the Enemy ; ſo was it ſhort 
of the third condition, commanding the delivery 
of ſo many Hoſtages or Pledges as were thoughr 


* convenient, being the prime of their Youth, and 


the flower of their Manhood, and were as the 
marrow to their bones, and the finews ro thar 
body. Whereby it came to paſs, that the rem- 
nant was much diſabled in ftrengrh, concerning 
theit number of Fighting Men ; and ſuch as were 
left had neither Arms nor means to make refiftance. 

The Turk obſerveth the ſame courſe with the 
Chriſtians,bur in a more cruel and barbarous man- 
ner : For he cometh duely at a certain rime, not 
regarding any former demeanour, and leadeth a- 
way the flower of their Youth, to be inveſted in 
impiety and infidelity, and ro be made Vaſſals of 
hearheniſh impurity. 

Ofrentimes we read, that a Conquered People 
were not only interdicted Arms, but the marrer 
alſo and the Art whereby ſuch Arms were made 
and wrought: For where the People are grear, 
and Meral and Matter plenty, it 1s a chance i 
Artificers be wanting to repair their loſs, and to 
refurniſh their Armory. Ar the fiege of Carthage 
the Romans having taken away their Arms, they 
notwithſtanding , finding ſtore of Meral within 
the Town, cauſed Workmen to make every day 
an hundred Targets and three hundred Swords, be- 
ſides Arrows and Caſting-ſlings, uſing Womens 
Hair for want of Hemp, and pulling down their 
Houſes for Timber ro build Shipping. Whereby 
we may perceive, that a General cannot be roo 
careful ro deprive an Enemy of all ſuch helps as 
may any way ſtrengthen his hand, or make way 
ro refiſtance. 


CHAP. VIL 


Vercingetorix perſuadeth the Gauls tro a new 
courſe of War. 


Ercingetorix having received ſo many 
loſſes one in the neck of another, * Vel- 
launodunum, * Genabum and * Novio- 
dunum being taken, he calleth his Men 


* Orleans. pg Council, and telleth them that the War muſt 


be carried in another courſe than it hath been 
heretofore ; for they muſt endeavour by all means 


Obſervations upon CxzsSan's 


to' keep the Romans from Forage ana Convoy of 
Vitual : Which would eaſily be brought to paſs 
foraſmuch as they themſelves did abound in Horſe 
men : And for that the time of the Tear did not 
yet ſerve to get Forage in the Field , the Enemy 
muſt necefſarih ſeek it in Houſes and Barns, where- 
by the Foragers would dayly be cut off by their 
Horſemen. Moreover, for their ſafety and defence 
they were to neglett their private Commodity : 
Their Houſes and their Villages were to be burnt 
up round about as far as Boia, whereſoever the 

omans might go to fetch their Forage. For 
themſelves they thought it reaſon that they ſhould 
make ſupply of Vittual and Proviſion , in whoſe 
poſſeſſions they were, and for whom they fought. By 
this means the Komans would never be able to 
endure that want as would Yefall them, or at the 
leaſt be conſtrained to fetch their Proviſions far 
off , with great danger and peril to themſelves + 
Neither did it make any matter whether they killed 
them or put them beſides their Carriages ; for 
without neceſſary ſupplies they were never able to 
hold War. And to conclude, ſuch Towns were like- 
wiſe to be ſet on fire, as by the ſtrength of their 
ſituation were not ſafe from danger, leſt they ſhould 
prove receptacles to linger and detra# the War, 
and ſerve the Romans for booty and ſupplies of 
Proviſion. And albeit theſe things might ſeem heavy 
and bitter ; yet they oupht to eſteem it more pric- 
vols to bave their Wives and their Children led 
away into ſervitude, and themſelves to be ſlain by 
the Sword of the Enemy : which doth neceſſarily 
fall upon a Conquered People. This opinion was 
generally approved by the conſent of all Men, and 
more than twenty * Cities of the Bituriges were 
burnt in one day: the like was done in other 
States, great fires were to be ſeen in all parts. 
And although all Men took it very grievouſly, yet 
they propounded this comfort unto themſelves, that 
the Enemy being by this means defeated , they 
ſhould quickly recover their loſſes. Touching Ava- 
ricum they , Agr it in Common Council, whe- 
ther it ſhould be burnt or defended. The Bituriges 
do proſtrate themſelves at the feet of all the Gauls, 
that they might not be forced to ſet on fire with 
their own hands, the faireſt City in all Gallia, 
being both an ornament and a ſtrength to their 
State ; they would eaſily defend it by the ſituation 


f of the place, being incircled round about with 2 


River and a Bog, and bake acceſſible by one nar- 
row paſſage only. At length leave being granted 
them to Too it, Vercingetorix at firſt wading 
them from it , and afterwards yielding unto it, 
moved by the intreaty of the Gauls, and the com- 
miſeration of the common multitude 5 and ſo a fit 
Garriſon was choſen to defend the Town. 


OBSERVATION. 


[ 


diſtinctly bounded, and rhe Diameter of no grea 
length, yer it was not an cafie marrer to the 
Centre, which is the heart and chiefeſt part of 
thar figure. In like manner, there is no buſineſs 


or other courſe ſo eafie or plain, bur the Centre 
may be miſtaken, and the difficulty commonly 
reſteth in hitting that poinr, which giveth the 
circumference an equal and regular motion. 

The Gan/s were rrelolved to undertake the 
defence of their Country, and to redeem their 
liberty with the hazard of their Lives: Bur it 
ſcemerh they were miſtaken in the means, and 
ran 


have ſeen an Impreſe with a Circle, and a & « « «4 
Hand with a ſharp Stile pointing rowards the «7 # {+ 
centre with this Motto, Hic labor, boc opw, this 97%" 
is a thing of work and labour ; ſignifying there- 4a: wſ 
by, thar albeit the Area thereof were plainly and wh m9 
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ran a courſe far ſhort of the Centre. For Vercin- 
getorix perceiving the Romans dayly ro get upon 


the Gauls, firſt by taking in one Town, ſecondly - 


another, and laſtly of a third, he adviſed them ro 
ſer on fire all the Country Houſes, Villages and 
Towns for a great circuit round abour, and fo 
force the Romans to fetch their Forage and Pro- 
viſions far off, and undergo the difficulties of long 
Convoys, whereby the Gau/s might make uſe of 
their multitude of Horſe, and keep the Romans 
withour ſupplies of neceſſary Provitions : And fo 
they doubted nor bur to give a my end to that 
War. And this he took ro be the centre of that 
buſineſs, and the true uſe of their advantage. 

Polybius writeth, That M. Regulus having divers 
times overthgown the Carthaginians in Batrel, one 
Xuntippus a Latedemonian, clearly perceiving the 
cauſe of their often routs, began openly ro fay, 
That the Carthaginians were not overthrown by 
che Valour of the Romans, but by their own . n- 
rance: For they exceeding the Romans in Horſe 
and Elephants, had neglected ro fight in the Cham- 

ign, where their Cavalry might ſhew ir ſelf, but 
in Hills and Woody places, where the Foor 
Troops were of more force, and fo the Romans 
had the advantage. Whereby the manner of the 
War being changed, -and by the counſel of the 

hr from the Hills into the 
evel of the Plain, the Carthaginians recovered all 
their former loſſes by one abſolure Victory. In 
like manner Hanniba! finding himſelf to exceed 
the R-mans in ſtrength of Cavalry, did always 
endeavour to affront them in open and Champaign 
Countries ; and as often as the Romans durſt meer 
him, he pur them to the worſe : But Fabiws per- 
ceiving the diſadvantage, kepr himſelf always up- 
on the Hills, and in covert and uneven places, and 
ſo made the advantage of the place equal the mul- 
tirude of the Enemies Horſemen. 

There is no greater ſcorn can rouch a Man of 
reputation and place, than to be thought not to 
underſtand his own buſineſs. For as Wiſdom is 
the excellency of humane narure, ſo doth want of 
Judgment deject Men to the condition of ſuch 
as Ariſtotle calleth Servants by Nature : whoſe 
Wir being too weak to —_— any weight, do 
recompence that want with the ſervice of their 
body, and are wholly employed in a Porrter's 
occupation. Which Homer layeth upon Diomedes's 
Shoulders, with as fine conveyance as he doth 
the reſt of his inventions. For Ulyſſes and he 
going out on a Party ro do fome Exploit up- 
on the Trojans, they carried themſelves ſo gal- 
lantly, that they fell ro ſhare King Rheſus's Cha- 
rior and Horſes. Ulyſſes — ſeized upon 
the Horſes, being of a delicate Thracian breed, 
and Diomedes ſcemed well contented with the 
Charior. Bur being to carry it away , Pallas 
adviſed him to let it alone, left he might prove 
his ren to be greater than his Wir, and 
yet not find ſo much neither as would carry 
it away. | 

Bur for theſe Directions which Vercingetorix 
yu unto the Gauls, I reterr the Reader ro the 
equel of the Hiſtory, wherein he ſhall find how 
they prevailcd. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Ceſar befiegeth Avaricum, and is diſtreſſed for 
want of Corn. 


camp in, fortified about with Boys ; 

Whoods, fifteen miles diſtant has fo 
ricum: where he underſtood what was done at 
Avaricum every hour of the day, and commanded 
likewiſe what he would have done. He obſerved 
all our Foraging and Harveſting, and did ſet ups 
on ſuch as went far off upon any ſuch occaſion 
and incumbred ' them with great inconvenientes - 
albeit they took what pn they could to meet 
with it, as to go out at uncertain times, and by 
unknown and unuſual ways. Cxfar incamping him- 
felf before that part of the Town which was not 
ſhut in with the River nor the Bog, and afford- 
ed but a narrow and ſtraight paſſaze , began to 

Mount, to drive Vines, and to raiſe two 
or the nature of the place would not 
to m_ round about with a Ditch 
an mpier ;) and never reſted to a ] 
the Hedui and the Boii to Ar. in ferry 
Corn : Of whom the one, by reaſon of | [mal 
care and pains they took, did little help him ; the 
other, of no great ability, being a ſmall and a weak 
State, did quickly conſume all that they had, The 
Army was diſtreſſed for want of Corn, by reaſon 
of the poverty of the Boii, and the indiligence 
of the Hedui , together with the burning of the 
Houſes in the Country, in ſuch manner as they 
wanted Corn for many days together, and ſuſtain= 
ed their lives with Beaſts and Cattel which they 
had fetched a great way off: And yet no one 
voice at all was heard to come from them, un- 
worthy the Majeſty of the Roman Em re, and 
their former Vittories. And when as zlar did 
Speak unto the Legions ſeveraly as they were in 
the Works, that if their wants were heavy and 
bitter unto them, he would leave off the Siege ; 
all of them with one woice deſired him not to do 
fo, for fince they had ſo ſerv'd many years under 
his command, as they never had received any diſhe- 
nour , neither had they at any time departed and 
left the buſineſs undone ; it would be imputed, un- 
to them as an ignominy and diſgrace to leave this 
Siege; and that they had rather undergo all diffi- 
culties, than not to revenge the death of the Ci- 
tizens of Rome that by treachery were ſlain at 
Genabum. The ſame Speeches they delivered to 
the Centurions and Tribunes, to be told Cxfar. 


Ercingetorix followed Czſar by ſmall and czar. 
eaſie Fournies, and choſe a place to in- 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


FP ho worth of a Soldicr conſiſterh in a diſpoſition mat 
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of Mind and Body, which maketh him | 
to ſuffer and to undergo the difficulties of War . lob Var 


For ler his reſolution otherwiſe be never fo 

and his Courage invincible in the day of Brann 
if he faint under the burthen of ſuch rediouſnels as 
uſually atrenderh upon warlike deſigns, he is no 
way fit for any great enterprize. Pindarw faith, 
thar he uncerſtandeth nor rhe War, that know- 
eth not that the atchieving of one piece of ſervice, 
is always accompanied with the ſufferance of 
another difficulty as great as that which was firſt in- 
tended. Et facere, & pats fortia, Romanum eſt. Ir 
was the peculiar commendation of the Roman Peo- 
ple, patiently ro endure the extremiries of warfare : 
which made the Vo{ſci ro cry our, That cither 
=P muſt for[wear Arms, and forget to make War, 
and receive the Yoak - Thraldom and Bondage ; 


aut 


Pe 
= 
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Livy. lib. 6 zur iis quibuſcum de imperio certetur, nec virtute, 
nec patientia, nec diſciplina rei militaris cedendum z 
or elſe they muſt thew themſelves no ways infe- 
riour to their gan, either in Valour, or 
Sufferance, or Military Diſcipline. Appian for- 

erreth not to ſay, that the Roman Empire was 
raiſed to ſuch Greatneſs, not by Fortune or good 
Luck, but by meer Valour, and patient enduring 
of Hardneſs and Want. Which is the ſelf-ſame 
which Craſſus in his Sorrow urtered to his Soldiers, 
who neither did nor ſpake many things well: 
For as Plutarch rightly cenſurcth him our of 'the 


Comical Poet, he was 


Plut. Crafſus. 


A good Man, any way eife but in Wars. 


The Empire of Rome ( ſaith he) came not to 
that Greatneſs which it now poſſefſerh by good 
Forrune only, but by patient and conſtant ſuffer- 
ing of Trouble and Adverſiry ; never yielding or 
giving place to any danger. 

Some Italian Writers are of an Opinion, That 
the rwo chiefeſt parts of a Soldier's Valour and 

- Sufferance, are in theſe Times divided 
Nations, the French and the Spaniard 
niard making War rather by Suffe 
violence of Allaulrs ; and the French im 
delay, and furious in Afaulrs : So thar according 
to his Opinion, a Spaniard and a Frenc/-Man 
will make one g Soldier. Touching the 
Spaniard, 1 cannor deny but that he hath the 
name of one of rhe beft Soldiers in Chriſtendom, 
and I do gladly allow all that Verrue can Chal- 
lenge, for Truth will prevail againſt all Aﬀecti- 
on : yer T may ſay thus much on the behalf 
of our own People, That we have: ſeldom loſt 
Honour in confronting any Nation. Concernin 
the-Sufferance, and patient enduring of Hardneſs, 
which is ſaid ro be in the Spaniard, being able ro 
live long with a little, it may peradventure nor 
unfitly be attribured to the property of their 
Country, and the nature of their Climate, which 
will not bear nor digeſt ſuch plenty of Food ; as 
is required in Colder Countries : And thereupon 
being born to. ſo weak a digeſtion, they are as 
well {atisfied with a Root or a Qlller 2s others with 
betrer plenty of Food ; and therein they go be- 
yond other Nations. Of the French I ſay no- 
thing, bur leave them ro make good the Opinion 
of the Italian Writer. 

Suetonius witnefſeth of C.eſar, That he him- 
ſelf was laboris ultra fidem patiens, one that en- 
dured roil beyond belief, whereby he might the 
berrer move his Army to endure with patience 
the difficulties of the Siege : And yer lo artifici- 
ally, as he ſeemed rather willing to leave it un- 
effected, rhan to impoſe any burthen upon rhem, 
which they themſelves ſhould be unwilling ro 
bear ; the rather to draw the Legions to en- 
gage themſelves therein, by denying to forlake 
It, than to'caſt that upon them, which their un» 
willingneſs mighr eaſily have put off. 


Boterus di 
Principe. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 
WE may further obſerve the means the Sol- 


diers uſed to acquaint Cſar with their de- 
fires, which was by tne Tribunes and Centuri- 
ons. For as theſe were mediate Officers be- 
rween the General and them, and delivered the 
Mandates and Directions of the Emperor to 
the Soldier ; ſo did rhe Soldiers uſe their help ro 
make known unto him their Requeſts ; as be- 
fides this place may appear in the Firſt Com- 
mentary, where they delired to give him fariſ- 
faction touching the fear they had con» 


Obſervations upon CxsaR's 


ceived of Arioni/ius and the Germans, Which 
they likewiſe did by the Centurions and Tri- 
bunes. 


CHAP. It 


Ceſar leaveth the Siege, and goeth to take the 
Enemy upon advantage ; bur returneth again 
without Fighting. 


Hen the Towers began to approach near 
unto the Walls, Caſar underſtood by 
the Captives, that Yercingetorix 
having conſumed alls hiS Proviſion of 

Forage, had removed his Camp nearer to Avaricum, 
and that he himſelf was gone with the Cavalry, and 
ſuch ready Footmen as were accuſtomed to Fight a= 
mong the Horſemen, @o lye in ambuſh in that place 
where he thought our Men would come a Foraging 
the next day. Which being known, ſetting forward 
about Midnight in ſilence, in the Morning he came 
to the Enemies Camp. They having ſpeedy adver- 
tiſement, by their Scouts, of Caſar's coming, did 
bide their Carriages in the Woods, and drew up 
all their Forces in an eminent and open place. 
Which being told Czſar, he Commanded the Bag- 
gage to be ſpeedily laid together, and their Arms to 

e made ready. There was a Hill of a gentle riſing 
from the bottom to the top, encompaſſed round about 
with a difficult and troubleſome Bog of fifty Foot in 
breadth. Upon this Hill, the Bridge being broken, 
the Gauls kept themſelves, truſting to the ſtrength 
of the place, and being ditribured into Companies, 
according to their ſeveral States, they kept all the 
Fords and Paſſages of the Bog with Watches, with 
this Reſolution, that if the Romans did paſs over 
the By, they might eaſily, from the higher ground, 
keep them under, as they ſtuck in the Mire, who 
little arvgry of ſo ſmall a diſtance, would deem 
the Fight to be upon equal Terms , whereas they 
themſelves well-knowing the inequality of the Con 
dition, did make but a vain and idle Oftentation. 
The Soldiers diſdaining that the Enemy could endure 
their preſence ſo near at hand, and requiring the 
ſign of Battel, Cxlar acquainted them with what 
detriment, and loſs of many Valiant Men, the Vi- 
tory muſt at that time be bought, who being ſo re= 
ſolute, that they refuſed no danger to purchaſe him 
Henour, he might well be condemned of great In- 
gratitude and Villainy, if their Lives were not dearer 
unto him than his own Safety : And ſo comforting 
the Soldiers, he brought them back again the ſame 
day into the Camp, and gave order for ſuch things 
as were requiſite for the Siege of the Town. 


OBSERVATION. 


7? Chapter hath divers ſpecial particulars 
worthy obſervation. The firſt is, The op- 
portunity which C.z/ar took to viſit the Army of 
the Gauls, when Vercingetorix was abſent, and 
gone to lie in Ambuſh for the Reman Foragers : 
Which was a Cavcat to Vercingetorix, not to be 
too bufie with the Roman Convoys, leſt his ab- 
{ence might draw on ſuch an inconvenience, as 

might make him repent for going a Birding. 
he ſecond is, the inequality which the ad- 
vantage of the place giveth to a Parry : Which 
I have already 1o often ſpoken of, as I am al- 
moſt weary ro repeat it; and the rather, for that 
I have produced this paſſage in the former Book, 
tro ſigniftie the benefit of ſuch an advantage. Yer 
toralmuch as it is (0 pregnant ro that ctfect, as 
may 


Czar, 


T7 iv. VIL 


dy perfe&t withour the Head. 
the abſence of they weakened only with the abſence of their 


the Gere. (oneral ; but their Cavalry , wherein they ſo 


may well deſerve a double conſideration, and 
was alſo produced by Ceſar himſelf upon occa- 
fion at Gergovia, give me leave to note how 
much-it ſwayerh to counterpoiſe the want of the 
adverſe Parry. Wherein, as it cannot be denied, 
bur that ir may give ſuch help as may make a 
ſmall number equal a far greater proportion of 


Te adver- Men; fo in Ceſar's Judgment it countervailerh 


rage of the 
iT doth 


comntervail 


the abſence of the General, and maketh the Bo- 
Neither were 


much truſted, was abſent likewiſe ; and yer more 
than that roo, by how much the Roman Legions 
excelled the Gauls in Valour and Proweſs of Arms: 
Which being all put together, is no ſmall advan- 
tage. For doubtleſs, if the matter had ſtood 
upon equal terms touching the place, neither the 
preſence of Vercingetorix , nor the addition of 
their Cavalry to affiſt them, had hindered the 
Bartel, or turned the Romans back to their Camp. 

The third thing is, the moderation which he 
ſhewed, forbearing to Fight, rhe Gau/s inlolently 
yaunting , and the Roman Soldiers fretting and 
diſdaining the Enemies Pride : Whereby he ſer- 
tled ſuch a confidence of his Directions in the 
Minds of his Men, by ſhunning the peril of ap- 
parent danger which might fall upon them 1n 
particular, as afterwards they would make no 
queſtion of his Commands, but rake them as the 
only means of their Safery, being never berter 
aſſured than in performing what he Commanded. 
The practice of later Times hath nor ſo well de- 
ſerved thar Verrue, but hath often ſhewed ir ſelf 
more prodigal of Blood, as though Men were 
made only to fill up Dirches, and ro be the wo- 
ful Executioners of other Men's Raſhneſs. 

The laſt thing is, the making ready of their 
Weapons, Arma expediri ulls. ncerning 
which point, we muſt underſtand thar rhe Romans 
always carried their Targets in Caſes, and did 
hang their Helmets at their Backs , and fitted 
their Piles as might be moſt convenient with the 
reſt of their Carriages. And therefore when- 
ſoever they were ' to give Bartel, they were firſt 
ro pur on their Helmets, to uncaſe their Targers, 
ro tir their Piles, and ro make them ready for 
the Charge : And this was called Arma expedire. 


CHAT. & 


Percingetorix excuſeth himſelf ro the Gauls for 
his Abſence. 


Ercingetorix returning back, to the Army, 
was accuſed of Treaſin : In that he had 


remnved his Camp near unto the Ro- 


' mans; and further, that he had gone 
away from it, and took all the Cavalry with him; 
that he had left ſo great an Army without any one 
ro Command it ; that upon his departure the Ro- 
mans ſult come ſo opportunely and ſo ſpeedily : 
For all theſe things could not fall out by chance 
without Counſel and Direftion : It ſeemed he had 
rather have the Kingdom of Gallia , by a grant 
from Czxlar, than by their Means and Gift. Fecnp 
thus Charged, he anſwereth, That he' removed the 
Camp for want of Forage, they themſelves deſiring 
it. He came near unto the Romans, being led 
thereunto by the opportunity of the place, which was 
fuch as might defend it ſelf by its own Strength ; 
The Cavalry. was of no uſe in a place, but 
might do good Service there where it went. He left 
no Mun to Command the Army of purpoſe, le 

the perſwaſion of the multitude = a9: > 


COMMENTARIES. 


to Fight, which he knew they all deſired, as not able 
long to endure any labour. If the Romans came 
by chance, they were to thank Fortune ; if by any 
Man's Direfion, they were beholding unto him that 
had brought them, where they might from the 
higher ground, both ſee how ſmall a number they 
were, and contemn their Valour ; who not daring to 
Fight, did ſhamefully return into their Camp. He 
deſired to receive no Imperial Dignity by Treachery 
from Czar, which he might otherwiſe have by law- 
ful Vittory, which was now moſt certain and ſure 
both to himſelf and the reſt of the Gauls. And 
for that Authority which he had received from them, 
he was ready to give it up into their hands again, 
if they thought the Honour which they gave him to be 
greater than the help and ſafety which they received 
from him. And to the end you may underſtand 
theſe _ to be truly delivered by me ( ſaith he ) 
hear the Roman Soldiers. And therewithal he 
brought forth Servants which were taken Foraging 
a few days before, miſerably tormented with Famine 
and Irons. They being taught before-hand what to 
anſper, ſaid they were Legionary Soldiers, and had 
of the Camp to ſee if they could meet with 
or Cattel in the Fields : The whole Army 
the like Penury, and Mens Strength began 
to fail them, inſomuch that they were not able to 
undergo any Labour : And therefore their General 
had reſolved, That if he prevailed not againſt the 
Town, he would withdraw his Army within Three 
days. Theſe Benefits ( ſaith Vercingerorix ) you 
have of me, whom you accuſe of Treaſon : For by my 
means, without ſhedding of your Blood, you fee ho 
great a4 Conquering Army almoſt conſumed with 
Hunger ; and by me it is provided, That when they 
fly from hence, no State ſhall receive them into 
their Territories. The whole multitude applauded 
his Speech, by ſhaking and ſtriking their hands to- 
gether, as their manner is in ſuch caſes, commend 
Vercingetorix for a great Soldier, whoſe Loyalty, as 
it was not to be diftruſted, ſo the War could not have 
been carried with better direftions. They agreed fur- 
ther to ſend 10000 choice Men out of all their Forces 
into the Town, as nat thinking it fit to commit the 
common ſafety of Gallia only to the Biruriges, for 
they were perſapaded that the Summ of all the Vi- 
Hory conſiſted in making good that Town againſt the 
Romans. 


OBSERVATION 


A Mulrirude is Bellua multorum capitum ( as 
one ſaith) an unreaſonable of many 
Heads, apt to receive froward and perverſe In- 
—_—_ an ___ w_ drawn ro betrer Un- 
e ing, us, Impatient, Treacherons, 
Unconſtant, an lammcns thy a wicked Spirit, 
and ſooner moved to Miſchief by Therfites, than 
reclaimed ro Vermue by the Authority of Agamem- 
0, or the Eloquence of Ulyſſes, or the Wiſdom 
of Neſtor, more turbulent rhan the raging, either 
of the Sea, or of a devouring Fire. And there- 
fore they may ——_ rogerher ro make a tripli- 
ciry of Evils, according to the ſaying, Ignis, mare, 
lus, tria mala ; Fire, the Sear and the rabble 
ulrirude are three Evils. 

Vercingetorix had both his hands full in this 
Service, for his care was no leſs to keep the Gauls 
from being diſtaſted , than to make his Parry 
good againſt Ceſar. Ir is diſputed, rouching the 
Government of a multitude, whether ir be firrer 
to be ſevere or obſequious. Tacitus ſaith peremþ» 
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torily, that In multitudine regenda plus pana quam ,, 


obſequium valet ; foul means does more than 
fair ro the governing of a multitude. 


mency do 
Bur he «val a 


underſtanderh fuch a mulrirude as are ſubject ro 20E 2 
their 
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tied ro Obedience by hereditary Dury, and can- 
not refuſe that which Cuſtom preſcribeth. For 
otherwiſe, where the People ſtand free from ſuch 
Bonds, and have ſubmirred themſelves ro Govern- 
ment for ſome ſpecial Service, their Clemency or 
obſequious ſmoothing prevailerh more than the 
ſeverity of Command : According to the ſaying, 
Homines duci volunt, non cogi ; Men will be led 
by fair means, not compelled. Upon a diſſention 
which happened at Rome, between the People 
and the Senate, the People were preſently ſent 
into the Field under the leading of two Senators, 
» gray. and Appinus Claudius. Appius, by reaſon 
his Cruelty and Severity, was not obeyed by 
his Soldiers, bur forſook his Province, and re- 
turned non proficient, they will do nothing : 
Qaintius being courteous and benign, had an obe- 
dient Army, and came home a Conquerour. In 
the like terms did Vercingetorix ſtand with the 
Gauls, who, not long a were all of equal 
Authority, and: for the defence of the common 
Cauſe had ſubmirted themſelves ro Or 
Government : And therefore he carri 
accordingly, but with ſome cunning t 
made no { le ro abuſe the Beaſt, and ro pre- 
ſent them with a leflon of deceit, raughrt to Cr 
vants and Roman Slaves, as the confeflion of Le- 
gionary Soldiers, which is a liberry that hath 
ever been allowed ro ſuch as had the managin 
of an unruly Mulrirude, who have made as —_—. 
uſe of the falſe Rein, as the Bir or the Spur, or 
any other help belonging to thar Art. , | 
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CHAP. XI, 


Ceſar continueth the Sie 
ſcribeth the Walls 


TY the fingular Valour of our Soldiers all the 
Counſels and Devices of the Gauls were 
made void and of none effet. For they are 

4 Nation of great dexterity, apt to imitate 
and make any thing which they ſee other Men do 
before them : For they turned afide the Hooks with 
Ropes, and drew them into the Town with Engines : 
They withdrew the Earth from the Mount with 
Mines, with their great Skill, by reaſon of their 
Iron Mines, wherein they are much prattiſed : They 
ſet up Towers upon every F© of the Wall, and co- 
vered them 9 Rev Hides : They Sallied out of the 
Town Night, and Day, and either ſet fire to the 
Mount, or aſſaulted the Soldiers as they were at 
Work : They did every day make their Towers equal 


at Avaricum, and de- 
the Towns in Galia. 


_ fo that height of our Towers, which the daily en- 


creaſe of the Mount had added to their height : 
They hindred the open Trenches, and kept them from 
approaching the. Walls with ſharp burned Stakes, 
caſt into them with hot Pitch and with great Stones. 
Al their Walls are almoſt of this faſhion : Long 
ſtrait Beams are placed upon the ground, with an 
equal diſtance of Two Foor one from . another, and 
bound together on the inſide of the Wall, and faſtned 
with great ſtore of Earth : The diſtances between 
the Beams are filled and fitted with great Stones in 
the Front of the Wall. Theſe being thus placed and 
Faſtned with Mortar, another ſuch a courſe is laid 
upon that, keeping always the ſame diftance, ſo as 
one Beam be not AY, upon another, but in the ſe- 


cond rank, placing them upon the diſtances filled up 


' with Stones, and ſo forward until the Wall be 
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. their Commander, either by ancient Service, or 
the intereſt of regal Authoriry, whereby they are 


raiſed to the due heishe. This faſhion, as it is a 
work not deformed! either in ſhew or variety, ob- 
ſerving alternate courſes of Beams and Stones, which 
keep their Order by even Lines ; ſo is it profitable 
alſo and very much advantaging the defence of the 
Town : For as the Stone keeps it from burning, fo 
doth. the Wood from the violence of the Ram, for- 
aſmuch as the Beams are for the moſt part Forty 
Foot long, and can neither be broken nor pull'd 
out. 


The Fiſt OBSERV ATION. 
”—_ Chapter doth in ſome part expreſs the 


manner of their Siege in ancient time, and 
the means which the detendant had to fruſtrate 
the Afaulrs and Approaches of rhe Enemy. Be- 
ſides the Ram which the Romans uſed ro ſhake 
and overthrow the Wall (whereof I have already 
ſpoken) they had commonly great Hooks of 
Iron to catch hold of a Turrer, and to pull it over 
the Wall, or to pull down the Paraper, or to di- 
ſturb any Work which was to be made upon the 
Wall. Theſe Hooks were uſed by the Legionary 
Soldiers, being covered with Vines in the ſame 
manner as they handled the Ram: And were 
averted and pur off by the ingenious practices of 
the Gauls, with Ropes caſt and enſnared abour 
them, amd then by force of Engines drawn into 
the Town. In like manner the open Trenches, 
by which the Romans made their approaches to 
the Wall, were anſwered from the Town with 
Stakes or Piles, hardned at the end with Fire, 
and then caſt into them ro hinder ſuch as were ar 
work , agree with ſecthing , Pitch and grear 
Stones. Furthermore, as the Romans raiſed their 
Mount, and brought matter unto it to enlarge ir 
in- breadth and height, ſo did. the Gauls under- 
mine it, and drew the Earth away, or ſer it on 
Fire to burn it : For as I have already noted 
in the deſcription of. a Mount, it was made as 
well with Wood and Timber, as with Earth and 
Stones. They med - their Walls with 
Turrets and Towers, and covered them with raw 
Hides to keep them from burning : And as the 
Romans mounted in height with their Turrets 
and Engines, ſo the Gauls raiſed their Towers 
anſ{werable unto them, that in the defence of 
the Town they might Fight with equal advan- 
rage. 

And thus they both in the offen- 
five and defenfive part, as far as either Valour 
or Wit could improve thoſe means which were 
then in uſe in Beheging a Town. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


T was the uſe of all Nations to Forrifie their 
ſtrong Towns with ſuch Walls as mighr make 
beſt defence againſt the practice of thole Times 
wherein the -T touching the Taking and Be- 
fieging of Towns. So the Gauls, as it a - 
eth by Ceſar, raiſcd their Walls of Wood and 
Stone, laid in mutual courſes one with another, 
that the Wood might make void the violence of 
the Ram, and the Stone keep' it from burning 
with Fire, which in thoſe days were the means 
to aſſault and overthrow a Wall. In theſe Times 


Ti uſe and 
practice of 
ancient Time 
m Brſieging 
and d fending 
Town-. 


if manner of 


the Walls of Strong and Fortified. 'Lowns are "on 
only made and raiſed of Earth, as the beft de- ;, . mn we 
tence againſt the fury of the Artillery. But for- 49. 


aſmuch as the old manner of Fortihtication is here 
in part delivered by Cx/ar, give me leave to ipeak 
a word or rwo touching the Fortifications vt Lheie 


Times. 
And 
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And firſt ronching the ar: it ſelf, in reſpect of 
the matter and the. manner, ir is a member of 
Archire&ure, bur the end is military : For to 
fortifie is nothing elſe but to make a Building an- 
{werable ro neceflity and the occurrences of War. 

i Neither is it the end of Fortification ro make a 
Place inexpugnable, or impoſſible ro be taken, for 
ſo it were Ars Artium, but to reduce it to a 
good and reaſonable defence. 
F Whereſoever then any ſuch defence is requi- 
! red, the myſtery of Forrtification is to raiſe ſuch 
F a Fort, and to apply ſuch a Figure, anſwering the 
qualiry and ſituation of that place, as may give 
| . greateſt ſtrength thereunto : For as all places are 
, not capable in the diſpoſition of their beſt ſtrengrh 
3 of all ſorrs of Figures, ſo there is a difference of 
"x ſtrength berween this and thar Figure. And as 
the place wanterh the advantage of Nature for 
irs own defence, ſo is it requiſite it ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with the beſt means and commodities both 
to annoy the Enemy, 2nd to defend its own 
People. And in that reſpect all circular Forms, 
as compounded of parts of one and the lame na- 
ture, are unfit for Fortification ; For where a 
Fort ought fo to be diſpoſed, rhat ir may have as 
many hands to ſtrike as Briareus and as a Hyara 
never to want a head, it is neceffary thar the Fi- 
gure thereof be of different and unlike parts, as 
apt to work divers effects. For unleſs ir be able 
to diſcover afar off, to command the Country 
about as far as the Artillery will play, ro ſtop 
the paſſages, ro hinder approaches and aflaults, 
to | nam the Enemy at hand and afar off, 
ſometimes with the Arrillery, ſometimes with 
Small Shot, ſomerimes with Fire-works, and 0- 
ther times by Sallies, ir hath nor that perfection 
as is requiſite. 

Admirring therefore compoſition of parts, next 
unto the Circle of the triangular Fortreſs is moſt 
unperfect ; firſt in regard it is a Figure of leſs 
| Capacity than any other of = bounds, which 
| is a great inconvenience in a Hold, when the Sol- 
diers ſhall be pinn'd up for want of room, and 
through the ſtreighrneſs of the place, nor to be 
able ro avoid confulion. Secondly, the Bulwarks 
of all ſuch rriangular Fortrefſes, have always ſuch 


x 


Cantons as are caſily ſubject ro breaking, 


which giverh the Enemy means ro approach them 
without diſturbance from the Fort. S 
Loze The drangle Fortreſs hath almoſt the ſame 
F imperfection of Angles as the Triangle hath, 
bur is more ſpacious within, and of greater Ca- 
City. 

= ap af therefore Pentagons or Hexagons, or a- 
wreſſes ny other that hath more Angles, is fitteſt for For- 
tification, ( underſtanding the place to be capable 
of them, ) as being of a greater content, and ha- 
ving their -_ x more obruſe, and by conſequence 

more ſolid and ſtrong. 


ES A plain champain level doth admir all ſorrs of 

i— Figures, and may rake the beft; having theſe 

advantages : Ir eafily hindereth an Encmy from 

approaching near unto it, or encamping before 

it, and is not fubje&t ro Mines, by reaſon of the 

Diſalvans. WAKCT rifing in ſuch levels. But on the other 

£6. ſide, a ſmall Troop will befiege ir, and Battery 

may be laid to divers places of it: Ir is always 

i to Mounts of Earth, and needeth many 
Forts upon & Bu warks, Ditches, and much. coſt to keep it. 

|; w_ : A Fortre!s upon a Hill hath theſe advantages : 

Ea a 'emy can hardly lodge ncar unto ir, Gr lay 

Dias barreryeagainſt It; it requireth more Men to be- 

_ "+ ivge i, and ts not (ubzect ro Mounts. The dif- 

advantages are, that It 1S nar in our choice ro 

make it ih the beſt Form of ftrength, bur muſt 

give ic luch a Figure as may bett tit the Place, be- 


COMMENTARIES. 


ing ſometimes too large and ſpacious, and ſome- 
times roo ſtrait. The Encmies Artillery hath 
greater force againſt ir playing upward, and the 
Arcillery of the Fort playeth not ſo ſure down- 
ward. 
The Strength of all Forts are the Bulwarks T' frength of 
from whence the Arrtillery playeth ; the ſu le fo 
ments to the Bulwarks are the Ravelins, the Plate 
forms, the Caſmares, and the Cavalero'ss The 
Walls are made in {carp canting inwards, the bet- 
ter to bear the weight of the Earth, with this pro- 
portion, thar ro every five foor and half, or fix foor 
1n height, there be one foot allowed mv ſcarp. 
The Counterſcarp is another Wall outwardto the 
firſt, and flopeth inward in the ſame manner as 
the former. x4 

And thus much touching the general" view of 
Forrification, which is as much as may welt be 
comprehended in theſe ſhort Obſervations, reſer- 
ving the further conſideration thereof to a parti- 
cular Treatiſe by it ſelf, 


CHAP. XIL 


The Siege of Avaricum continued. 


He Siege being hindered by ſo many diſtur= ca. 
bances, and the Soldiers afflited all the 
time with cold and continual Rain, 
yet they overcame all theſe letts with con« 
tinual labour, and in five and twenty Days they raiſ- 
ed a Mount of three hundred and thirty Foot in 
breadth, and fourſcore in height. When it came 
almoſt to touch the Wall, Cxlar himſelf attending 
the work, as bis Cuſtom was, and encouraging the 
Soldiers to omit no time from the ſame: A little 
befor® the third Watch of the Night, the Mount 
was ſeen to ſmoak , the Enemy having ſet it on fire 
with a Mine. And at the ſame inſtant of time 
a Shout being taken up by them that ſtood upon the 
Wal, they made a Sally out at two Gates en both 
ſides the Towers. Some caft Fire-brands and dry 
matter from the Wall unto the Mount, pouring Pitch 
and other thingt t0.nouriſh the Fire ; that no Man 
knew whither to run firſt, or where to pive help. 
Notwithſtanding foraſmuch as Czſar had appointed 
two Legions by turns to watch before the Camp 
and two other-to follow the Works, it happened, _d 
that quickly, that ſome were ready to confront the 
Sallies and others to draw back the Towers from the 
Front of the Mount, and to cut the Mount aſunder 
the whole Multitude coming out of the Camp to 
quench the Fire, The reſt of the Night being now 
ſpent, the Fight continued every where, and ever 
the Enemy took new Spirits and bad hope of Vitory 
the rather becauſe they ſaw the Sheds or Hevels be 
longing to the Towers burnt,: and that the Soldiers 
could not come near the ſaid Towers to manage 
them as was fitting, without ſhelter and Covert 
and that they ever ſent freſh Men to take the Rooms 
of ſuch as were weary and over-laboured : Su 

the ſafety of all Gallia to conſiſt in that inſtant of 
of time. There happened, our ſelves beholding it, an 
accident worthy memory, which I think not fit to 
omit. A certain Gaul before the Gate of the Town, 
caſting with his hands Balls of Tallow and Pitch 
zo increaſe the Fire, right over againſt the Tower, 
was ſhot natog. the right fide with a Croſs-Bow, 
and fell down dead. One that ſtood next him ftept 
over him and began to do the like ſervice :+ He like- 
wiſe was ſlain with a Shot out of a Croſs-bow. Him 
a Third Man ſucceeded ; and the Third, a Fourth, 
Neither was the Place forſaken, until the Mount was 
quenched, tbe Enemy removed, and the Fight ceaſed. 
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| befiages. 


Obſervations upon Cxsa R's 


aſmuch as the defendants, are but ro make good 
the place which they hold, and ro ftand only 
upon their defenfive Guard, having the advantage 
of the place, rhe ſhelter of the Walls, the ſtrength 
of the Ditch, and many other like helps for their 
- Whereas the Afailant is tro 


For he that is in the Field, lyeth in the ſtrength 


— - The Firſt OBSERVATION. of his Trenches ; whereas the other cometh our 
| naked upon him. 
Whrter there FT were a matter worthy obſervation to confi And thus much touching this queſtion in par- 
many Men rs 3 der, whether there need not as many Men ro ticular. Concerning the general, if it be de- 
defends defend a Town as to beſiege it. Which at the manded whether there have been more Men loſt 
Twn, «1 *0 firſt fight may peradventure ſeem frivolous : For- in the defence of Oftend, than in befſieging ir; I 


anſwer, Thar neither ſide can much vaunt of a 
{mall loſs. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


defence and ſafety he the ſecond place there are 1wo obſervable mn, tx 4 


points. The one, Caeſar's ccntinual atten- the Mefer 


| ſtrive againſt all theſe advantages, and to oppoſe 
dance upon the Works, being preſent night and /*4* 


ro the danger of ſo many difficulties. Bur ry 
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The defence of 


' 4 Town con- 


Meth in four 
Pont 5. 
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if we look a little nearer into the marter; and 
confider the ſervice to be performed on either 
part, we ſhall find, that ro ſay, As -many Men 
are neceflary to defend a Town as to beſfiege it, 
1s no Paradox. 

For the berrer underſtanding thereof, we are 
to know, that the defence of a Town rouching 
matter of fight, confifteth chiefly in theſe four 


Points. Firſt, in manning and making 
all parts of the Wall. For if the def 
not able to ſtrengthen all parrs with a comPetenr 


Force, then he hath not Men enough to defend 
the Town ; foraſmuch as all parts are ſubject ro 
aſulr, and what part ſoever is not made good, 
that lieth open ro an Enemy : Or otherwiſe if the 
Afaulr be only to be made art a Breach, the reſt of 
the Wall being ſtrong enough to defend it elf, 
there is required a competent ſtrength within 
the Town to defend thar Breach. In this point 
there is little difference rouching a competent 
number of Men berween the Aflailant and the 
Defendant : For if he thar layeth fiege ro a Town 
hath Men enough to affault all parrs at one in- 
ſtant, the Enemy muſt have an anſwerable pro- 
portion to defend all ; or if he have no uſe of 
more Men than may ſerve to give an affaulr 


" at a breach, the Defendant muſt have the like 


proportion for the defence of the Breach. 

he ſecond point is, in relieving wearied Men, 
either fighring or working with freſh ſupplies ro 
continue that buſineis, as oftentimes it fallerh 
out in the Siege of a Town. Wherein likewiſe 
there is ſmall or no difference touching an equali- 
ry berween both Parties. For if the Defendant 
be not as well able to relieve his wearied Soldi- 
ers with freſh ſupplies, as the Enemy 1s to con- 
tinue the afſaulr, rhe Town may quickly have a 

"The hird defeari d maki 

thi int is, in defeating an in 

void ſuch od wy as the Enemy thall make againſ 
the Town, as Mounts, Mines, Approaches, and 
ſuch like inconveniences ; which being ſuffered 
ro go on without oppoſition and prevention, the 
Town cannot hold out long. In this point 
the Defendant hath rhe diſadvantage, having need 
of more Men ro overthrow and prevent the 
Works, than the Afailant hath ro make them 
ood. For there he that befiegerh the place 
hreth with the advantage, and hath the ſame 
helps as the Defendant hath in the faſtneſs of his 
hold : Which cauſed this extraordinary accident, 
which Ceſar noterh, touching the ſuccefiive ſlaugh- 
ter of ſo many Gauls, who labouring to burn the 
Roman Works with Balls of Tallow and Pitch, 

were al! lain with the blow of one Man's Bow. 
The laſt point is in ſallies, which is as nececſſa- 
ry for the defence of a Town as any thing elſe 
wharſoever. For if the defendant be nor able 
40 ſally our, the Enemy will _y coop him 
and rread upon his Belly. And herein the 
*dant needeth more Men than the Afſailanr. 


ſn them unto it : Which they hoped they might 


day, without any long intermifſion, which did 
much advantage their proceeding at thar time, 
and was as im ntro a fortunate ifſue, as any 
other thing wharſocver. For where an Enemy 
is extraordinary, cither in Valour or Diligence, 
there muſt needs be extraordinary means ro 
countervail the Height of ſo great a reſolution : 
Which Cſar overtopt with monſtrous and huge 
Works, and ſpeeded thoſe works with his conti- 
nual attendance. 

The ſecond point is the ſucceflive rask of the 
Roman Army, being eight Legions preſent ar 
that Siege ; ( for the other two were left at A- 
_ with the Carriages of the Army; ) in 
uch ſort as half the Army was always art reſt, 
and the other half imployed : Two Legions ar 
work and rwo Legions in the Watch : And thus 
they eaſed each other, and till continued the 
Work. For otherwiſe they had not been able to 
have undergone the burthen, as the ſaying is; 


Quod caret alterna Requie durabile non eſt. 
Ir cannot hold thar reſts not now and then. 


«ac. 


CHAP. XIIL 
v 
Ceſar by an Aſſault raketh Avaricum. 


He Gauls having tried all means, and Caſar. 


none taking effett, the next day they con» 
ſulted tae their leaving of the Town, 
Vercingerorix both commanding and per- 
do in the Night time, without any great loſs unto 
themſehves," Frafeuch as Vercingetorix was not far 
off with his Camp, and all the way thither was a con- 
tinual Bog, which would hinder the Romans from fol- 
ow after them. And for that purpoſe they pre- 
pared themſelves againſt the next Night. ich 
the Women perceiving, did 


run ſuddenly out 
into the Streets and publick places, and caſt 
themſelves at the Feet of their Huzsbands ; 
and by all means intreated them not to leave 
them and their Children to the cruelty of the 
Enemy, whom. Nature and infirmity of Body 
would not ſuffer to flie away. But fmding them 
to continue reſolute in their purpoſe, foraſmuch 
as in extream peril, fear F4 the moſt part 
hath no Commiſeration, they cried out, and fip- 
nified their Flight unto the Romans. Wherewith 
the Gauls being feared, they deſiſted from their 
Purpoſe, leſt the Ways ſhould be foreſtalled and 
laid by the Roman Horſemen. The next day 
Ceſar having advanced forward the Tower, and 
perfeied thoſe Works which he had determined to 
make, there happened to fall a great Rain, which 
he thought to be a fit occaſion for his prope. 
And foraſmuch as he ſaw the Guard upom the Wall 
to be ſomewhat negligently diſpeſed, he commanded 
his Men to work fair and ſoftly, and ſhewed 


them 


a. 


"Lb. vILf 


hat he would have done. And encouraging 
egions which were hid in a readineſs under 
enjoy the ſweetneſs 


COMMENTARIES. 


ſhewerh rhar ther? is no tie comparable to the 
bond of nature, c.pecially when ir concerneth the 
preſervation of Life. For as in other things, re- 


the ines, at length to /s P | 
of Vi5,Rory for their manifold labours ; he provi- lpect and affection may eafily work a commus* 
ded 1 reward for ſuch as were ſeen firſt upon the nication of good things unto others, as = a 


Wall;s, and gave them the ſign to begin. The Sol- 
dier 


participations of their evils for their relict : So 
herein we are altogether ſenſeleſs, and the love 
we owe to our Lives is {o prev. thar i» admirrerth 


being frighted with ſo ſudden an accident, and no _  Ageſilaus to his Friend was withour 
put from the Towers and Walls embattelled reſpect a Friend : And yer rotwirhſtanding being 
driven one day to remove upon the ſudden, and 


themſclves angle-wiſe in the Marketplace, and 
in oth: ſpacious Streets of the City, with this 
reſoluts'0n, that if they were aſſaulted in any part, 
they wo uld reſiſt in form of Battel. But when 
they ſan” no Man to deſcend on even ground, but 
to enclo\'e them round about upon the Wall, 
eſt there would be no way to eſcape, they 
caſt their, Arms away and fled all to the furtheſt 
Part of \the Town. Part of them Rticking in 
a Throng \at the Gate, were there flain by the 
Soldiers ; 41nd Part being got out of the Gate, were 
Alain by the —_— Neither was there any Man 


fearin 


to leave one ſick behind him whom he loved 
dearly ; the Sick Man calling him by his name 
as he was going away, beſought him rhar he 
would nor forſake him. Ageſilaus turning back 
again, anſwered ; O how hard ir is both to love 
and ro be wiſe ! according to the ſaying, Sapere 
& amare vix Deo conceditur, To be wile and to 
love, God himſelf can ſcarce do it. 


The Second OBSERVATION: 


that looked Hfter Pillage, but being moved to anger Ih 1s a principle among Men of War, not to — 
with the laughter of our Men at Genabum, and pur neceffiry upon an Enemy, nor make him ,,,;, a 
with the Th avel and Labour of thoſe great Works, valiant whether he will or no, ( as I have al- a» trony. 


they neither ſpared Old Men, Women nor Children, 
In the end of dill that number, which was about feurty 
thouſand, ſcarce eight hundred ( that upon the firſt 
noiſe forſook the Town ) came ſafe to Vercinge- 
torix. Theſe he. received with reat ſilence, being 
now far in the Night, leſt any ſedition ſhould have 
grown in the Camp, through the Pity and Commis 
ſeration of the vulg 4” People ; and ſent out his fami< 
liar Friends and chiefeſt Men of each State to meet 
ſuch as had eſcaped awgy, and to bring them to their 
own People as they lay quartered in the Camp. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
WE may ſee here the ſaying verified touching 


ready noted in the former Commentaries ; ) 
which the Romans well obſerved in this particu- 
lar ſervice at Avaricum : For being poſlett of the 
Walls, they did nor ſuddenly affault them in the 
Market-place, where they had made head for 
their defence, bur gave them a breathing time, the 
berrer to underſtand what they did, and reſpite to 
berhink themſelves of a ſtarting hole for the ſafery 
of their Lives. Which as it was quickly appre- 
hended by the Gauls, ſo ir made aneafie execution 
to the Roman Soldier. \ 

And as it ſeemeth, it w&gthe more carefully 
handled in reſpec of rhe. gagdition of the E- 
nemy being Revokers : Feb Provinces as 


have rebelled, are harder* recovered af- 


Th Guuls 6 the diſpoſition of the Gauls for matter of ter rheir Revolt, than they were ar firſt ro be 
_ T Valour : Which in the beginning ſeemed ſo great, ſubdued. For ar the firſt, they have no occaſion 
thes Mev that it needed no further ſtrain to countervail to fear any hard” condition, but yielding to 
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ſubjeCtion do look for Favour : Whereas Rebels reuters oe 
and Revolters, beſides the condition of an Ene- i the condui- 
my, are in the nature of Offenders, and ftand in _—_ 


ad 'n the end 
leſi than Wh 
_ "a, 


the worth of Ce/ar's Army, and was exprefled 
with ſuch induſtry and reſolurion, both in ſpoil- 


ing and diſappointing the Roman Works, as allo 
by in Ring = making good their 
own labours ; that a Man would have deemed 
them virtute pares, equal in Valour. Bur being 
a little ſpent in the action, like a Por that hath a 
Mouth as big as the Belly, and poureth our all 
the Liquor ar an inſtant, they fell at length to 
that bateneſ as ſhewed leſs ſpirit than the Wo- 
men did, who choſe rather to betray their Huf- 
bands purpoſes to the Enemy, than to hazard 
their Lives by eſcaping to Vercingetorix. And 
this is that which is ſo often noted by Hiſtoric» 
graphers; Quod multa Bella impetu valida per 
tedia & moras evanuere : That many Wars 
which are hor at the firſt, lacken and vaniſh up» 
on a tedious continuance. The fuſt thing thar 
I obſerve, is that which Ceſar himſelf noreth : 
Qrod plerumque in ſummo Periculo, Timor mi- 
fericordiam non recipit; That uſually in cale 
of extreme Danger, Fear hath no mercy. Which 
was true on either fide. For the Gauls were fo 
ſer upon flying to Vercingetorix, that they re- 
garded not the wofull laments of the Women 
and Children, whom they were well content 
to hazard, whilſt they themſelves might eſcape 
in ſafety. And on the other fide the Women 
did forger ro be pitiful ro their Husbands, whom 
they would nor ſuffer ro eſcape, and leave them 
in their weakneis behind as a prey to appeale 
the wrath of the bloody Soldier, which would 
conlequently follow in that eſcape. Which 


fear of the Extrcmities of War which maketh 
them more obſtinate than otherwiſe they would 
be. And therefore it behoveth a General not 
to impole any further neceflity upon an Ene- 
my, than the quality of the War doth lay upon him: 
which oftentimes is more than can be well avoided. 


wo 


CHAP. XIV. 


Vercingetorix doth comfort the Gauls for the loſs 
of Avaricum. 


He next day calling a Council, he com- 
forted the Gauls, and exhborted them 
not to be utterly diſmayed with that 
Loſs : For the Romans had not over- 
thrown them with Valour, nor in a ſet. Battel, 
but with a kind of Art, and Skill in befieging 4 
Town, whereof they themſelves were ignorane. He 
erred much that looked for all k = Events of 
War to fall out profperouſly. It was never his 
opinzon, that Avaricum ſhould be kept ; whereof 
they themſelves were Witneſſes. But it fell out 
by the imprudency of the\, Bituriges, and over 
great indulgence of the Reft\ that this Loſs bags 
pened unto them : Wuich| notwithſtanding he 
would ſpeedily heal with greater helps. For by his 
diligence he would unite ſuch States unto them, 
as were not yet of the Confederacy, and make one 
pure. 
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> of all Gallia, which the whole World was not 
rpureel Lp : and that he had almoſt effetied it atl- 
' ready. In the mean time he thought it fit that they 
ſhould yield unto one thing for their ſafeties ſake, 
"which was to fortifie their Camp ; to the end they 
might better ſuſtain the ſudden aſſaults of the E- 
nemy. This Speech was not unpleaſing to the Gauls ; 
and the rather, that he himſelf was not dejefied in 
Spirit upon ſo great a loſs, nor did hide himſelf, or 
fr the preſence of the multitude : Being the more 
eſteemed , foraſmuch as when the matter was in 
ueſtion, he firſt thought it fit that Avaricum ſhould 
j burned, and afterwards he perſuaded them to for- 
ſake it : Wherein as misfortune and adverſity do im- 
pair the Authority of other Commanders ; ſo contra- 
riwiſe his Honour daily increaſed by the loſs which 
he received. And withal they were 'in great hope 
upon his affirmation, to win the reſt -of the States 
unto them. And that was the firſt time that the 
Gauls began to fortifie their Camp, being ſo appalled 
in Spirit, that where they ever were unaccuſtomed to 
labour, yet they thought it their part to ſuffer and 
undergo all that was commanded them. 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION 


Agreet Com A, T Ext to the knowledge and experience 6f 
—— War, there is nothing more requiſite in a 
great Commander, than greatneſs of Spirit: For 
where his employment confiſteth in managing the 
great buſinefles of the World , ſuch as are the 
flaughrer of many thouſands in an hour, the ſack- 
ing of Ciries, the fighring of Bartels, the alteration 
of Commonweals, Victories, Triumphs, and the 
Conqueſt of —_— which like the Conftel- 
lations in the eighth Sphere, are left ro ſucceeding 
Ages in ſuch Charactery as cannot be defaced, and 
make an impreffion of the-greareſt meaſure of joy, 
or the greateſt heap of ſorrow ; 1t 1s neceſlary 
thar his Courage be anſwerable tro ſuch a forrune, 
neither ro be cruſhed with the weight of Adver- 
ſiry, nor puffed up with the pride of Victory ; 
bur in all times ro ſhew the ſame conſtancy of 
mind, and ro remper extremyties with a ſerled 
reſolution. l 

Of this metal and remper, is the Philoſophers 
homo quadratus made of, ſuch gs Camillus was in 
Rome. For never Speech did/ berter beſeem a 

rear Perſonage than thar of his, having known 
CA the favour and the diſgrace of Fortune : Nec 
mihi diftatura animos fecit, _ exilium ademit, 

irher did my Dictatorſhip putt me up, nor my 
4 Ford my Spirits, ſaith he. Whereas 
weak Spirits do either vaniſh away in the ſmoak 
of Folly, being drunk with the. joys of prong 
Fortune ; or otherwiſe upon a change of g 
Times, do become more baſe and abje, than 
the Thief thar is taken in rhe Fact: Such as 
Perſeus the laſt Macedonion King was, ' who be- 
Gdes his ill fortune for loſing his Kingdom in the 
ſpace of one hour, hath ever fince ſtood arrainted 
of a baſe and abject mind, unworthy the Throne 
of Alexander the Great. ? 

The wiſe Romans uſed all means to give Cou- 
rage and Spirit to their Leaders, and to free their 
minds from ſuch externz.] reſpedts, which loſs or 
diſhonour might caft upon therm. And therefore 
when Varro had fought fo raſhly at Carne, thar 
he had like to have loſt the Reman Empire to 
Hannibal, upon his return to Rome the whole Se- 
nate went out to meet him : And although they 
could not thank him for the Barrel, yer they gave 
him thanks that he was returned home again, 
whereby he ſeemed not ro deſpair of the Statc 
of Rome. 


have a great 
corrage. 
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gratulate > Ver- 
cingetorix, that norwithſtanding fo great a los, he 
was neither dejected in ſpirit, nor did hide ; him- 
ſelf from the multitude ; bur as a Co r of 
high reſolution, had found our means to heal 1,;hoſe 
harms, and ro recompence the loſs of Avari ;cum, 
with the uniring of all the States of Galia | into 
one Confederacy. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


In like manner did the Gauls congra 


ome we may obſerve, how dangerous jr is 

to be the Author of a Counſel rouchir ;g any i 4ogeas 

important or grave deliberation, or to lay down fo be the aw. 

any project for the ſervice of a State : \; For al gre 

Men are blind in this point, that they pgudge of 

good or ill Counſel by the ſucceſs, and | look no 

further than the end which ir raketh, w-hich pro- 

ving diſaſterous or unfortunate, doth ciCther bring 

the Author ro deſtruction, or into danp«er both of 

Life and Stare. c 
In the Occurrences of this Kingdom; , it appear- 

eth rhat Henry the Fifth being 1ollici red by the 

Commons touching the Abbeys in E ngland, and 

moved by Petition exhibired in Parb.jamenr , tO 

thar which was afterwards accomplif..ed by Henry 

the Eighth, was diverted from thoke thoughts by 

an eloquent Oration made in Parli ament by Hen jyunfte. 

ry Chicheley Archbiſhop of Canterbqry, a grave and 

learned Prelarte, periuading ther King by many 

concluding Reaſons, to carry a/ great Power into 

France, and there to make Jjhis claim for thar 

Kingdom , aprooting ro the /right derived unto 

him from his noble Progenitors. Whereupon the 


King was perſuaded to windertake that War; 
which albeir it fell our m9ſt happily, yer the Bi- 
ſhop to ſarisfie both the Fiing —_ the People for * 


his former Counſel, whyreby many Men were loſt, 
builr a College in Oxford dedicated to Al! Souls, 
wherein he placcd forry Scholars, ro make Sup- 
lications for all Souls, and eſpecially for ſuch as 
= been miſchieved in France in the time of thar 
ar. 

Vercingetorix was happy in this point, for he 
perſuaded the Gau/s not to keep Avaricum, but 
to ſuffer it ro be burned as an Enemy to their 
ſafery : And thereupon he did not ler to put them 
in mind of his opinion, as free from the danger 
which happened ro a great Man near unto Per- 
Jew whom I laſt ſpake of, who after his over- 
throw by Paulus Amiliws, being told by that party 
of many errours which he had commitred im the 
carriage of that War, rurned himſelf ſuddenly, 


ſaying, Traitor, haft thou reſerved thy Counſel ® fate 
until now, when there is no remedy ? And there- _—_ —_ 


withal (as ſome report) flew him with his own 6enewloria 
hand. And this was it that gave Vercingetorix Mu 
that happineſs: Ut reliquorum imperatorum res — 4s 
adverſe authoritatem minuunt : fic hujus ex con= concuunt 

trario dignitas incommodo accepto indies augebatur ; =* $6 


As Misforrune and Adverſfity, &c. as before. "MY 


XV. 


NY laboureth to unite all Ga//;/a into one 
cague for the upholding of their War. 


Either did Vercingetorix emit any en- Cala: 
deavour for the accompliſhment of his 
promiſe, to draw the reſt of the States 


unto him : And to that purpoſe he dealt 
with their chiefeſt Men both by rewards and pro- 
miſes, and choſe out fit Men, that cither by ſubtile 
Speeches, or Friendſhip, or ſome other means, might 
win them unto him. He took, order that ſuch ” 
ha 
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Men LLFt 


VIL 


had eſcaped from Avaricum, o_ be both cloathed 
and armed: And withal, that he might reinforce 
his Troops which were weakned, he commanded every 
State to furniſh out certain ſupplies, and to be 
brought by a day to the Camp. He commanded like- 
wiſe all the Archers, of whom there is preat ſtore im 
Gallia, to be ſought out and ſent unto him. And 
by this means he ſperdily repaired his loſſes at Ava=- 
ricum. In the mean time Teutomatus the Son of 
Ollovico King of the Nitiobriges , whoſe Father 
had the Title of a Friend from our Senate, came to 
him with a great number of Horſemen, which he had 
brouzht out of Aquirtain. 


OBSERVATION. 


I: ſeemeth by this place, that France in thoſe 
Arr}. days did favour Archery : For (as the Story 
faith) they had grear ftore of Archers amongſt 

them, bur of what value they were, is nor here 
delivered. The uſe they made of them followerh 

after in this Commentary, which was to inter- 

mingle them amongſt the Horſe, and fo they 

- fought as light-armed Men. 

In the times that our Engliſo Nation carried a 

ſcourging hand in France, the matter berween us 

and them rpuching Archery, ftood in fuch rerms 

as gave Englind great advantage : For I have nor 

heard of any Bow-men at all amongſt them ; 
whereas our Nation hath hererofore excelled all 

other, as well in number of Bow-men, as in ex- 

cellent good Shooting, and hath made fo good 

proof thereof againſt the French, as it needeth nor 


any long diſpute. 


* Concerning Archery I find theſe things con- 
Wrubie  (iderable. | 
ap Firſt, that every Man be fo firted with Bow 


I the time of and Arrows, as he may be apt for ſtrong and 
Apt _ quick Shooting : Wherein I cannor ſo much com- 
" 3rw-mm mend theſe Livery Bows, being for the moſt parr 
did commonly heavy flugs, and.of greater weight than ſtrength, 


=» -Ar- 1nd of more ſhew than ſervice. 


4 54g Secondly, that in a day of ſervice the Bow-men 
the lead, endeavour fo to deliver their Quivers, that the 


whole band or ſleeve of Shot may ler go all ar 
one inſtant of time : For fo the ſhower of Arrows 
will be more fierce and terrible, and more avail- 
able againſt an Enemy. 

Thirdly , the fitreſt form of imbartelling for 
Bow-men ; which muſt nor at any hand be deep 
Bew-men in Flank, for ſo ſuch as are in the hindmoſt Ranks, 
wth «her will eirher ſhoot ſhort or ro no purpole. And 
- pt therefore the fitteſt form of A— for Ar- 
ew of ace chery , hath ever been accounted a long-fided 
ns. ; Square, reſembling a * Hearſe, broad in Front, 
ths <1. and narrow in Flank. | ; 
the black, Fourthly, their defence in a day of Barrel ; 
Prince leading yyhich muſt either be a covert woody place, 
ve Yanwwts where the Horſe of the Enemy cannot come at 
thers ſtanding them, or a Trench caſt before them, or the place 
in the mann? aft be fortified with Galthrops and Stakes, ſuch 
Laban as were deviſed by Henry the Fifth art —_ 
he Archery Field, or ſome other mcans to avoid the Cavalry. 


I is nt þ 
profu able 10 
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wrkgh 19 = The laſt thing is the effects which the Bow-men 
pO work : Which are rwo; firſt the Galling of rhe 


my. 2. Dſor- Enemy , and ſecondly Diforder. Touching the 
der. Galling of the Enemy, there cannot be a berrer 
Pl. Crafus, defcriprion than that which P/utarch makerh of the 
overthrow of the Romans by the Parthian Arrows. 
The Koaman Soldiers Hands (faith he) were nailed 
ro their Targers, and their Feer ro the ground, or 
otherwiſe were fore wounded in their Bodics, and 
died of a cruel lingring death, crying out for 
anguiſh and pain they felr, and turning and ror- 
menting themſelves upon rhe ground, they brake 
the Arrows fticking in them. Again, ftriving-by 


COMMENTARIES. 


to be both very ſerviceable upon fit and conveni- 


force ro pluck our the barbed heads, that "had 
pierced far into their Bcdies rhrough their Veins 
and Sinews, they opened the Wounds wider, and 
lo caſt themſelves away. 

The Diſorder or routing - of an Enemy which 
is cauſed by the Bow-men, cometh from the fear- 
ful ſpectacle of a drift of Ar:ows : For a ſhower 
of Arrows well delivered and well ſeconded, for 
a while is ſo terrible to the Eye, and ſo dreadful 
in the ſucceſs, rhar it is almoſt unpoſlible ro keep 
the Enemy from routing. 

The rwo great Victories which our Nation had 
m France at Creſſie-and Agincourt, next to the Va- 
lour of the Enz/;ſh, arc attributed to our Archery : 
And the effect of our Archery at thoſe rimes, was | 
firſt Diſorder, and conſequently Slaughter. In the The bette! of 
Barrel of Creſſie the King of Bohemia fighting for &*be- 
the French, cauſed his Horſemen to tie the Bridles 
of their Horſes together in Rank, that they might 
keep Order, notwithſtanding the Galling which 
he feared from our Engliſh Archery : Burt ir fell 
our as ill as if he had ried their Heads and their 
Tails rogether in File ; for the drift of Arrows 
fell ſo terribly amongſt them, that they ran toge- 
ther on heaps with ſuch confuſion, as made the 
flaughrer great, and their particular deſtinies moſt 
miſerably fortunate. Ar Agincourt the number of m1. tate! of 
Priloners which every Soldier had, was admirable Agincour. 
to ſpeak of ; for ſome report that many of our 
n__ had ren Priſoners apiece : Which hapned 
chiefly from the Diſorder which fell amongſt the 
French, and that Diſorder came by our Archery. 

And doubtleſs if ever we ſhould have occaſion to 

go againſt an Enemy thar ſo abounderh in Horſe 

as the French do, there could be no betrer means 

againſt ſuch Horſe than our Engliſh Bow-men. I 

know it hath been ſaid, that now the rimes are 
alrered, and the Harquebuſe and Musker are ſo Herguetuſe 
generally received, and of fuch reputation in the «nd Mw. 
courſe of our modern Wars, that in compariſon 

of them, Bow-men are nor worth the naming. 
Wherein I will not go abour ro extenuare the 

ule of either of theſe Weapons, as knowing them 


ent occaſions, nor rake upon me to determine 
which of them is moſt effectual in a day of ſer- 
vice ; bur only deliver my conceit touching their 
effects, and leave it to the conſideration of wiſe 
and diſcreet Commanders. 

And firſt rouching Shot. A Wing of Muske- ,,, far 6 
reers is available againit an Enemy, only in ſuch wing of S! 
Bullers as do hit ; for ſuch as do nor hir, paſs preveileth. 
away inſenſibly without any further fear, and the 
crack is bur as the loſe of the Bow. Of ſuch Bul- 
lets as do hir, the greareft part do not ftrike to 
death, bur are oftentimes carried until the skirmiſh 
be ended before the party do feel himlelt hurr : So 
that an Enemy receiveth no further hurt by a 
charge of Shor, than happeneth to ſuch particular 
Men as ſhall chance to be ſlain our-righr or ſore 
hurt. Bur a fleeve of Archers is available againſt ;ww far « 
an Enemy, as well in fuch Arrows as do not hit, /zeve of 
as in ſuch as do hit: For whereas the cloud of 77 = 
Arrows is ſubject ro our fight, and every Arrow ,, A, 
is both ſuſpected and able ro bring death —/ 
on the head, an Enemy is as much troubled at ſuc 
Arrows 2s come fair upon him and do not hit, as 
at thoſe that do hir ; tor no Man is willing to ex- 
pole his fleth ro an open and eminent danger, when 
it lieth in his power ro avoid it. And therefore 
whilſt every Man (eeketh ro avoid hurt, they fall 
into ſuch confuſion, as beſides the loſs of particu- 
lar Men, the Enemy doth hardly elcape Diſorder, 
which 1s the greatelt diſadvantage that can betall 
him. Moreover, the Arrows having barbed heads, 
although they make a a light hurr, yer they are 
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| 2d our, which maketh the Soldiers 
w mim rhe. Fight until they be delivered of 
m :- Eid the Horſe ſo to fling and chate, that 
impofible they ſhould either keep their Rank 
therwite managed for any ſervice. 
Ahd thus much rouching Bow-men and Archery, 
which is a Weapon as ancient as the firſt and trucſt 


Geneſo 27. 3- Hiſtory, and is of the number of ſuch Weapons 


as'Men uſe ro fight with afar off. The uſe wherc- 
of is roo much neglected by rhe Engliſh of theſe 
rimes, conſidering the Honour they have atchieved 
by it in former ages. 


CHAP. XVI. 


A Controverſie fell our in the State of the Hedui, 
rouching the choice of their chief Magiſtrate. 


other Proviſions, he refreſhed his Army 

of their former labour and wants. The 
Winter now being almoſt ended, and the time of 
the Tear being fit for War, he determined to fol- 
low the Enemy, to ſee whether he could draw him 
out of the Woods and Bogs, or beſiege him in ſome 
place. Being thus reſolved, divers of the principal 
Men of the Hedui came unto him, beſeeching him 


| Czar, AKiar flayed many days at Avaricum : For 
finding there great ſtore of Corn and of 
| 


. that he would ſtand to them, and aſſiſt their State 


in a time of preat need, the matter being in 


' extreme danger: Foraſmuch as their ancient uſage 


was for one to be created their annual Magiſtrate, 
having Regal Authority for that Tear : Whereas 
now two had taken upon them the ſaid Office, both 
of them affirming themſelves to be lawfully crea- 
ted; the one was Convictolitanis, a famous and 
flouriſhing young Man, the other Cotus , born of 
an ancient Family, and he himſelf of great Power 
and Kindred, whoſe Brother Vedeliacus had born 
the ſaid Office the Near before. All their State 
was in Arms, their Senate and their People di- 
vided, together with their Vaſſals and followers : 
If the Controverſie continued for any time, it would 
come to a Battel; the prevention whereof conſiſted 
in his Diligence and Authority. Cxafar, though 
he knew it would be diſadvantageous unto him to 
leave the War, and to forſake the Enemy : Ter 
knowing what inconveniences do uſually ariſe of ſuch 
diſcords and diſſenſions, leſt ſo great a State, and 


fo near to the People of Rome, which he himſelf 


had always favoured, and by all means honoured, 
ſhould fall to War among#t themſelves ; and that 
Fattion which diſtruſted their own ſtrength, ſhould 
ſeek help of Vercingetorix ; he thought it moſt 
neceſſary to be gs And foraſmuch as ſuch 
as were created chief Magiſtrates among the He- 
dui, were by their Laws forbidden to go out of 
their confines: to the end he might not ſeem to 
derogate any thing from their Laws , he himſelf 
determined to go unto them. At his coming he 
called before him to Decetia all the Senate, and 
thoſe alſo that were in controverſie for the Office. 
And finding in an Aſſembly almoſt of the whole 
State, that one of them was choſen by a few pri- 
vily called together, in another place, and at anc 
ther time than was accuſtomed, the Brother pro- 
nouncing the Brother : Whereas their Laws did not 
only forbid two of one Family, both being alive, to 
be created Magiſtrates, but alſo to be of the Senate 
together : He compelled Corus to give over his in- 
8ereſt in the Magiſtracy, and confirmed Convictoli- 
tanis, being created by their Prieſts, and according 
to the cuſtom of their State. This Decree being ra- 
tified, he exhorted the Hedui to forget their private 
Controverſies and Diſſenſions, and to give their beſt 
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help to the War in hand, wherein they might chats 
lenge and expet (the Gauls being ſubdued) ſuch 
rewards as they deſerved ; commanding all their 
Horſe and ten thouſand Foot to be ſpeedily ſent 
unto him, which he meant to diſpeſe into Garriſons 
for the better proviſion of Corn. And then divi- 
ding his Army into two parts, he ſent four Legi- 
ons towards the Senones and the Parifians under 
the leading of Labienus ; the other four he led 
himſelf againſt the Arverni, to the Town of Ger- 
govia , along the River Elaver, ſending par? of 
the Horſe with him, and keeping part with himſelf. 


OBSERVATION. 


hy looſe the leaſt jot of that which a Man harh Nev mine 
in poſſeſſion, is more diſhonourable, than ro —_ 

fail of gerting what he hath not. And therefore M$ - 
Cſar choſe rather ro forgo the advantages which 

a ſpeedy purſuit of the Enemy might have afforded 

him to the ending of that War, than tro hazard the 

loſs of ſo great a State, and ſo well-aftected ro the 

People of Rome, as were the Hedui, wherein he 

carried ſo equal and indifferent a hand, that he 

would do nothing but what the Laws of that 

Stare directed him unto, as moſt affured that ſuch 
directions were without excepuon. 


CHAP. XVIL 


Co/ar paſſerh his Army over the River Elaver, 
and incampeth himſelf before Gergovia. 


Hich thing being known, Vercingetorix cc. 
having broken down all the Bridges of 
oy that River, took bis journey on the 


ther fide of Elaver ; either Army beinig 
in view of each other, and incamping almoſt over a= 
gainſt one another : Scouts being &o out to watch, 
left the Romans ſhould make a Bridge in any place, 
and carry over the Forces. Caſar was much troubled, 
left he ſhould be hindered by the River the greateſt 
part of that Summer, foraſmuch as Elaver is not 
paſſable at any Ford until towards the Autumn. And 
therefore to prevent that, he incamped himſelf in a 
Woody place, right cver-againſt one of thoſe Bridpes 
which Vercingerorix had commanded to be broken. 
The next day he kept himſelf there ſecretly with two 
Legions, and ſent forward the reſt of the Forces, 
with all the Carriages, as were accuſtomed, taking 
away the fourth part of each Cohort, that the num- 
ber of Legions might appear to be the ſame ; com- 
manding them to go on as far as they cenld : And 
making conjetture T, the time of the day that they were 
come to their Camping-place,upon the ſame Piles,” the 
lower part whereof remained there whole) he began to 
re=edifie the Bridge ; and having ſpeedily —_ the 
work, and carried over the Legions, and choſen a fit 
place to incamp in, he called back tie reſt of bis 
Forces. Vercingetorix having notice thereof, leſt he 
ſhould be forced to fight againſt his will, went be- 
fore by great journeys. Cxfar with frve mcampings 
went from that place to Gergovia, and after a lig/t 
shirmiſh between the Horſe the ſame day he came, 
having taken a view of the ſituation of the Town, 
which was built upon a very high Hill, and had very 
hard and difficult approaches on all ſides, he deſpaired 
of taking it by Aſſault, neither would he deter mine 
to beſiege it, until he had made provijien of Corn. 
But Vercingetorix having ſet his Camp on a Hill 
before the Town, had placed the ſeveral Forces of the 
States by themſelves, in ſmall diſtances rand about 
him, and having poſſeſt himſelf of al! the tops of 
that Hill, made a very terrible j/ ew into all parts 
where he” might be ſeen: He commanded like- 
wiſe 


VIL 


wiſe the chief Men of the States, whom he had cho- 
ſen out to be of the Council of War, to meet always 
together with him at the dawning of the day, to 
know if any thing were to be communicated unto 
them, or what elſe was to be done. Neither did he 
omit any day to shirmiſh with his Horſemen, with 
Archers intermingled amongſt them : to the 'end he 
might try what Courage and Valour was in his People. 
Right over=againſt the Town at the foot of the Hill, 
there was a Mount or riſing yround exceedingly for- 
tified, and hard to be come unto on all ſides, which if 
our Men could pet, they were in hope to hinder the 
Enemy, both of a great part of their Water , and 
alſo from free Foraging : but the place was kept 
with a ſtrong Garriſos. Notwithſtandin Cxſar went 
out of his Camp in the ſilence of the night, and before 
any help could come out of the Town, he put by the 
Garriſon, poſſeſſed himſelf of the place, left two Legions 
there to fend it, and drew a double Trench of twelve 
foot in breadth from the greater Camp to the leſs, that 
fmgle Men might lafs to and fro from any ſud- 
den incurſion of the Encmy. 
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OBSERVATION. 


The means 


put we may obſerve his manner of paſling 


ry Ay over the River Elaver, without any impedi- 
mer the R5- ment from the Enemy, notwithſtanding the care 


w Ewe. which Vercingetorix had to hinder his paſſage, 
which was plotted with as great dexterity as 
could be deviſed in ſuch a marrer: And ro ſha- 
dow his purpoſe the berrer, that the number of 
Legions marching up the River might a ro 
be the fame, he rook the fourth part of every 

. Cohort, which in the whole amounted ro rwo Le- 
ions. For, as I have already delivered in my 

| non Obſervations, a Legion confifted of ren 

Cohorts, and every Cohort contained three Mani- 

ples, and every Maniple had rwo Companies, 

which they called Orders: So that eyery Cohort 
having fix Companies, the fourth parr of a Cohorr 
was a Company and a half, and a Legion came 
to fifteen Companies, and in eight Legions one 
hundred and twenty Companies ; which being re- 
duced make threeſcore Maniples , which were 
equal to rwo Legions : and proveth that which I 
have already noted, to fit and convenient difj 
tion of their Troops, to take. out at all rimes 
competent Forces for any ſervice withour —_— 
ro lefſen any parr. Secondly, I obſerve the phraſe 
which he iy in this place, Quintis caſtris Ger- 
goviam pervenit, he came to Gergovia ar five in- 
campings ; Whtch implyerh their infallible cuſtom 

of incamping every night. within a Ditch and a 

Rampier : For as we uſually ſay, that to ſuch a 

place is ſo many days journey, becaule an ordi- 

nary Traveller maketh ſo many journeys before 
he come thither ; ſo the Romans reckoned their 
journeys with their Army by their incampings, 
which were as duly kept as their journeys, and 
were the moſt kenal part of their days journey. 


——— 


CH A P. XVIIL 
Convifolitanis moveth the Hedui to a Revolr. 


Hilſt theſe things were a doing at 

Gergovia, Convidctolitanis che He- 
duan, to whom the Magiſtracy was 

; adjudged by Cxſar, being wrought up- 

on by the Arverni with Money, brake the matter 
to certain young Men , amongft whom Litavicus 
was chief, and his Brethren, being Touths of a 
great Houſe : With them he — at firſt, and 
wiſhed them- to remember, that they were not only 
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born Free-men , but alſo to Empire and Govern= 
ment. The Hedui were the only State which kept 
Gallia from a moſt aſſiirzed Viftory : For by their 
Authority and Example , the reſt would be con- 
cluded, which being fet over, there would be no 
place in Gallia for the Romans to abide in. Touch= 
ing himſelf, he had received a good turn from 
Czxſar, but in ſuch ſort, as he had but bis right : 
but he owed more to the common liberty. For why 
ſhould the Hedui rather diſpute of their Cuſtoms 
and Laws before Cx(ar, than the Romans come 
before the Hedui ? Theſe young Men were quickly 
perſuaded, as well by the Speech of the Magiſtrate, 
as by rewards ; inſomuch as they offered themſelves 
to be the Authors of that Council, But now the 
means was to be thought on , foraſmuch as they 
were perſuaded that the State would not eaſily be 
drawn to undertake that War. They determined at 
laſt, that Litavicus ſhould have the leading of thoſe 
ten thouſand Men that were to be ſent to Czſar, 
and that his Brethren ſhould be ſent before to 
Czſar, and concluded likewiſe in what ſort they 
would have other things carried. 

Liravicus having received the Army , when he 
was about thirty miles from Gergovia, calling the 
Soldiers ſuddenly together, and weeping : Whither 
do we go (ſaith he) fellow Soldiers ? All our Horſe- 
men and our Nobility are flain, the Princes of our 
State, Eporedorix and Viridomarus, being falſly 
accuſed of Treaſon , are put to death by x 4 Ro- 
mans without calling them to their anſwer. Un- 
derſtand theſe things from them that are eſcaped 
from the ſlaughter : for I my ſelf (my Brethren 
and Kinſmen being ſlain) am hindred with prief 
from telling you what hath happened. Preſently 
thoſe were brought forth, whom he had taught be- 
forehand what he would have ſaid: who werified 
to the multitude thoſe things which Litavicus had 
ſpoken * that all the Horſemen of the Hedui were 

ain, foraſmuch as they were ſaid to have had 
Speech with the Averni :, for 'themſelves they were 
hid among#t the multiude of Soldiers, and were e= p 
ſcaped out of the -midſt of the ſlaughter. The 
Hedui cry out all together, and do beſeech Lita- 
vicus to look to himſelf, and to them alſo. As 
though (ſaith he) the matter needeth any advice 
or counſel, and that it were not neceſſary for us 
to go diretly to Gergovia, and to joyn our ſelves 
with the Averni. For do we doubt, but that the 
Romans, having begun ſo wickedly, will run pre- 
ſently upon us to take away our Lives? And there- 
fore if there be atty Courage at all in us, let us per- 
ſecute their death that have periſhed ſo undeſervedh, 
and let us kill theſe Thieves. He ſhewed them di- 
vers Roman Citizens that were in the Troops for 
ſafety of Convoy : And forthwith he ſeized upon 
great quantity of Corn and other Proviſions, and 
tortured them cruelly to death. He ſent out Meſſen- 
gers throughout all the State of the Hedui, continuing 
the ſame falſe ſuggeſtion touching the ſlaughter of 
the Horſemen, and the Princes ; perſuading them to 
revenge their injuries in like manner as he had done. 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


== treacherous practiſe of Convitolitanis, who 
a little before (as we may remember) had 
received ſo great a benefit from Ceſar, proverh 
rrue the ſaying of Cornel. Tacitus, That Men 
are readier to revenge an injury than to requite | 
a pood rurn; foraſmuch as Gratis oneri, ultio _ envy, 
in queſtu habetur., A good' turn 15 as a burthen poking 
and a debt to a Man, whereas revenge 1s reckon- 
cd a gain. The debt of Loyalty and good Af 
fection, wherein Convifelitanis ſtood engaged to 
Ceſar, for confirming that right unto him 
Y. 2 which 


A Multitude 
11 eaſily abuſed - 
by falſe Sug- 
geftions. 


-receiveth it hath more affurance of his 


ſpirit ſeducerh rhe 
conceived, and faſhionerh rheir hearts to ſuch pur- 
' poſes as ſeemeth beſt ro the abuſer : And the rather 


which civil difſention had made doubrful, rogerher 
with rhe reſpe&t of the general cauſe, made 
him ſo willing to revolt from the Romans, and 
in lieu of thankful acknowledgment ro requite 
him with Hoftility. A part ſo odious and de- 
teſtable, that Verrue grieverh to think that a 
Man ſhould be capable of any ſuch Wickedneſs, or 
be ſtained with the Infamy of fo horrible a 
Crime. Other Vices are faults in ſpecial, and are 
branded with the ſeveral marks of Ignominy : 
Bur Ingratitude is equal ro the Body of Evil, 
and doth countervail the whole nature of hateful 
Aﬀections ; according to that of the Philoſopher, 
Ingratum fi dixeris omnia dixeris ; Ingratitude 
is culpable of all ſorrs of Wickedneſs, and de- 
ſerveth rhe greateſt meaſure of revenge. And 
the rather, &r that it takerh away the uſe of 
Vertue, and maketh Men forget to do good. 
For whereas the nature of goodneſs is ſeen in 
communicating it ſelf ro the relief of other Mens 
Wants, we ought to give all diligence not ro hin- 
der rhis enlargemeng, nar by 2a froward and crook- 
ed example ro prejudice others thar ſtand in need 
of the like favour. 

I have often heard ir ſpoken, but I know 
not how true it is, and am loth ro believe'ir, rthar 
in the exchange of a good rurn, the party thar 

"rg 
d&or, touching a faithful and friendly diſpoſition 
for the furure time, than he that ſhewed the 
kindneſs can have of the Receiver : For Men 
are loath to looſe both rhe Fruit and the Seed, 


and will rather beſtow more coſt and labour, 


than _ he hope of their firſt epdeayours, 
t 


gs peg dl in reaſon and nature, Fruit anſwer- 
"able ro their Seed : Whereas the badneſs of aur 


narure is ſach of ir ſelf, Ut gratiq oners, wltio in 


Nueſtu babetyr. 
The Second O BSERV ATION. 


fy is no means fo ready to abuſe a Mulri- 
rude as falſe ſuggeſtion which like a lyin 
minds of Men from the tru 


when it is delivered by a Man of place and au- 
rhority, and ſuch a one as pretenderh carefulnels for 
the ſafery of a People ; for then ir flieth as faſt 
as the Lightning in the Air, and deluderh the 
wilſeſt and beſt Experienced of the Mulritude. A 
Miſchief that can hardly be prevented, as long as 
there is a Tongue to (| or an Ear uy 
But as Socrates {aid of Pain and Eaſe, that they 
are always tied together : So Men muſt endeavour 
to redeem the hurrs of fuch an Evil, by the benefit 
which thereby is conſequently implyed : For ir 
were hard if wiſe Men could not make the like 
uſe of a Multityde to good purpoſes, as theſe de- 
ceivers do, for their own advantage. 

Numa Pompilius ( to whom the Roman Empire 
did owe as much for Laws and civil Government, 
as ro Romulus for their martial diſcipline : ) the 
berrer to eſtabliſh ſuch ordinances and decrees as 
he made 1n his Kingdom, feigned familiar acquain- 
tance with a Goddels of that time called Eperia, 
and by her he ſaid he was aſſured, that the Sta- 
rutes which he made were both cqual and juſt, 
and for the Romans to obſerve: And the 
People found no hurr in believing ir. 

In like manner Lycurgus rob given many 
Laws to rhe Spartans, repaired to the City of Del- 
phos, and there he got a pleaſing Oracle, which 
he ſent ro Sparta, affuring them that his Laws 
were very good, and that Ciry keeping them, 
fiouſt! be the moſt renowned of the World. 


Obſervations upon CxSAR'S 


And Sertorius for want of other means ufed 
the ſervice of a white Hind, as a Gift ſent him 
from Diana, to make the Luſitaniqns believe 
whatſoever might beſt advantage his bufinels. 
And thus a Mulritude lieth open ro good and ill 
purpoſes, and is either happy or unfortunate in the 
Counſel of their Leader. 


CHA P. XIX. 
Ceſar hindererh the revolr of the Heduz. 


Poredorix the Heduan, a young Man of 
great Parentage, and of great Power in his 
Country, together with Viridomarus, of 
like Age and Authority, but not ſo nobly 
born, who being preferred to Cxlar by Divitiacus, 
was by him advanced from mean Eſtate to great Dig- 
nity, came both to Carlar with the Heduan 
Horſemen, being called out by name to that War 
by him. Between theſe two there was always Con- 
tention who ſhould be the chiefeſt, and in that Con- 
troverſie for Magiſtracy, the one ſtcod for Convi- 
Ctolitanis, and the other for Corus. Of theſe two 
Eporedorix underſtanding the reſolution of Li- 
tavicus, opened the matter to Cxlar almeſt about 
Midnight. He prayed bim not to ſuffer their State 
to fall away from the Friendſhip of the People of Rome 
by the wicked Counſel of Touns Men, which would 
necefſarily fall out, if be ſuffered ſo many thouſand 
Men to joyn themſelves to the Enemy, whoſe ſafety 
as neither their Kingfolks would neglet, fo the 
State could not lightly efteem of. Cxlar being much 
Perplexed at this Meſſage, foraſmuch as he ats 
W4Ys cheriſhed the Stare of the Hedui, without any 
Further daubs or diſpute, be took four expedite and un- 
bur thengd Legions and all the Horſe out of the Camp: 
Neither was there ſpace at ſuch a time to make 
the Camp leſſer, foraſmuch as the matter ſeemed 
to confi in expedition He left behind him 
CG x 4 a Legate with two Legions for a Garri- 
ſon to the Camp. And having given order for the 
a predentig of Litavicus's Bretheren, he found 
that a little before they were fled to the Enemy. 
Thereupon exhorting the Soldiers not to think much 
of their laboux in 7 neceſſary 4 time, every Man 
being moſt willing, he went five aud twenty Males, 
and then met with the Forces of the Hedui. ' The 
Horſemen being ſent toſtay their March, be command- 
ed not to full any one of them, and gave order #6 
Eporedorix and Viridomarus ( whom they thought 
to be ſlain ) to ride pa down amongſt the Hyrſe- 
men, and to call to their Countrymen. They bei 
once known, and the fraud of Litavicus diſcoere? 
the Hedui ſtretched ont their. hands, making Signs of 
ſubmiſſion and caſting away their Weapons, Lived 
to be ſpared from death, Liravicus, with his Vaf- 
ſals and Followers, who by the cuſtom of Gallia 
muſt not forſake their Patrons in the 'extremeſt 
danger, fled ta Gergovia, Cafar having diſpat- 
ched Meſſengers to the State of the Hedu 
acquaint them that he had ſaved their People, 
by the law of Arms he might have flain, gave the 
Army three hours reſt that Night, and then returned 
towards Gergovia. In the Midmay certain Horſe- 
men ſent by Fabius made known unto Cxiar in what 
danger the matter flood : That the Camp was afſauls 
ted with all the Enemies Forces ; and foraſmuch as 
ſuch as were wearied were ſlill relieved with freſh 
Men, it came ta paſs that-our Men fainted with con« 
tinual labours ; for the Camp was ſo great, that they 
were always to ſtand upon the rampier to make jt 
good : And that many were wounded with the Multi= 
tude of Arrows and other ſorts of Weapons ; wherein 
their Engines. bad ſerved them to good purpoſe ar 
Few 
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#heir defence. Fabius when theſe M:/ſengers came 
away, had ſhut up two Gates, and left other two 
open, and had made ſheds and Howvels for the better 
defence of the Will, and prepared himſelf far the 
like fortune the next day. Theſe things being known 
by the exceeding travel of the Soldiers, Czar came 
into the Camp before Sun-riſing. 


OBSERVATION. 


$ ofren as the People of Rome had occaſion 
to make War, beſides the body of the Arm 
inrolled for that ſervice, in ſuch fort and wi 
ſuch ceremonies as I have formerly delivered ; 
the Conſul or General had authority ro call 
out ſuch others, either of the Commonalry or the 
Equites, as for their long ſervice were freed by 
the Laws from giving in their Names at a Muſter: 
Evocati, who And theſe they called Evocati, as a Man would 
ty wes. fay, called our, being all Men of ſpecial note 
and ſervice, and fuch as were able ro give ſound 
advice for matter of War. Theſe Evocati went 
all for the moſt part under an Enſign, and were 
lodged together in the Camp behind the Pavilion 
of rhe General, near unto the Gare which they 
called Porta Pretoria, and were always free 
from ordinary duries, as watching, Encamping, 
and fighting, unleſs ir came to ſuch a pals, rhar 
every Man would pur to his helping hand : Bur 
in all fervices rhey had their place appointed 
them according to their former experience and 
worth. And thus the Ramans ſtrengthened 
their Army with the Wiſdom and experience of 
ſych, as for many Years together had been ac- 
vainted wirh the difficultics and cafualties of 
War. and oftentimes were able ro afford fuch 
_ borh by _ and otherwiſe by good di» 
ions, as the Wiſdom of the General did 
ladly embrace. Concerning theſe rwo Young 
obles Eporedorix and Viridomarus, whom he 
nameth in this place Evocari, we are to under- 
ſtand thar they were called our to that War under 
the ſame Title, but ro another End : For bein 
Men of great place and Authority, he feared leaf 
in his abſence they might be ſo wrought ro favour 
Vercingetorix, as neither himſelf nor rhe Hedui 
ſhould have any cauſe ro commend them, accor- 
ding as it happened ro Litavicus. 


AE———_—— 


CHAP. XX. 
The Hedui rob and kill divers Raman Citizens. 


Hile theſe things were a doing at Ger- 
ovia, the Hedui having received the 
rſt meſſages from Litavicus, gave 

themſelves no tim? to underſtand the 
truth : Some being led on by covetouſneſs, others by 
anger aud raſhne[s, as it is naturally ingrafted in 
that ' Nation to take 4 light hear-ſay for @ certain 
truth, ſpoiled the Roman Citizens of their Goods, 
and ſlew them beſides, or drew them into bondage ; 
Convidctolitanis ſtirring up the C ommon=People 
to Madneſs, that when they had done ſome wick- 
ed FaR, they mizhe be aſhamed to be good apain. 
They drew Marcus Ariſtius 4 Tribune of the $ol- 
diers, as he went to the Legion, out of the Town 
Cavillonium, notwithſtanding their Faith and 
Promiſe before given, cauſing the. reſt to dp the 
like, which were there for matter of Trade: Theſe 
they ſet upon fortowith as they travelled, vob- 
bed them of their Carriages, and beſieged ſuch. 
as mad: reſiſtance Day and Night : Many were 
fliin on both ſides, and 4 greater number were 
ſtirred np to take Arms. In the mean tyms News being 


Czlar, 
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come that all their Soldiers were under Ceſars 
Power, they ran ſpeedily to Ariſtius, they tell him 
that nothing was done by publick Authority, they 
called ſuch as robbed the Romans of their Gaods 
to anſwer the matter, they confiſcate the Goods of 
Litavicus and 41s Brethren, they ſend Embaſſuders 
unto Cxſar to clear themſelves of theſe diſorders : 
And this they do for the better recovery ef their Pegs: 
ple that were now with Ceſar. But being cor ami» 
nated with a wicked Fae, aud taken _—_ the ſhame 
of robbing the Roman Citizens, many of them being 
touched in the Fatt, and much perplexed for fear of 
puni, et ; they privily entered into conſultations 
of War, and ſollicited other States to that purpoſe by 
their Embaſſadoars. Which although Ga 1- 
derſtood, yet he entertained them as courteouſly as he 
could, telling them that for the ignorance and levity 
of the Common People he would not think hardly of 
the State, nor abate any thing of his good will and 
favour to the Hedui. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
Wicked Ac is not only hurtful in ir felf ***# 4# 


A and of its own condition, bur is like that —_ 
of evil, which the Poets feign to have been given 
to Pandora to be kept always ſhut : For when 
the Way is once made, and the Gap opened, 
one Miſchief draws on anqther, and the Tail 
that followeth is more viperous than the Head. 
There was never any one that ſtained himſelf 
with any deteſtable Crime, but was moved 19 
commit a ſecond Evil that had relation to 
the firſt : For Wicked Deeds are juſtified by 
themſelyes, .and one Crime is upheld by ano» 
ther. When the hand is dip'd in Bload, it ſeem- 
eth no great matter to imbrue the Arm : And the 
Loyalty of a yeogie being once ſhaken by the 
inde practices a few, it is no ſtrange mat- 
rer if rhe whole body of that State da immedi» 
ately enter into treaſonable Conſulrations, As it 
happened in this with the Hedus, who 
from that time which diſcloſed the Treachery of 
rheir Hearr, carried no faithful regard to the Reman 
Governmenr, until the bitterneſs of that War which 
happened ſhortly after had made them know their 


errour, 

It ſhall be neceflary therefore, as much as ly- 
eth in the poſſibility of our means, to keep the 
Budy of Verrue ſafe from wounding : For albeir 
the Wound be never (o little, yer it is always 
wide enough rg let our both the Mood and rt 
Spirits, even to the evacuation of the Viral Breath 
of moral honeſty. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


up the Common People ta magineſs ( fairhthev/ Pope 4s 
ſtary ) as the fureſt inſtruments rotrrouble the State, 


all 
means of m- 


and £0 level the reſt of the People with the fury of «wow. 
madneſs. For the poorer and meaner P that 
have no intereſt in the Cor bug rhe uſe of 


Breath, nor any other Subſtance bur a Flie in the 
Cammons, are always dangeraus te the Peace of 
that Kingdom : Far having nothing ra loſe, they 
willingly embrace all means of innovation, in h 
of gaining ſomething by other Mens ruin, believ- 
ing alrogetber in the Proverb, which averretb the 
fiſhing ro be good which is in troubled Waters. 
Catiline conſpiring againſt the Rowan Empire, 
made choice of . ſuch ra accampany him whoſe 
farrune was deſperate. And thereupgn Saluſ? 
ſaith ; Homini Potentiam gquerents, Egentifſumus 
qui/que Opportuniſſunus, cs  neque jua cbard, 
emnia cnn pretid 


bone/t 4 


Saluft ﬆ the 
Conſpiracy of 
Cariliae. 


quippe que nulla ſunt, & 


Onvitolitanis Plebewa ad furorem imapellit, ftixred The poorer fart 


: 
: 
' 
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honeſta videntur : Indigent Fellows are the fitreſt 
Inftruments for Ambitious Men, who regard nor 
their own, becauſe they have nothing, cfteeming 
all Actions honeſt thar they gain by. 
Livy writeth, That upon the rumour in Greece, 
of War berween Perſeus and the Romans , the 
ſorr did put themſelves in pay under Per- 
ay with this reſolution, that if there happened 
to alreration upon this occaſion, they would 
then cleave to the Romans, and affiſt them to pur 
the ſtate of Greece into a Confuſion. Semper in 
civitate (faith Saluſt ) =_ opes nulls ſunt, 
bonus invident, malos extollunt ; vetera odere, nova 
exoptant , odio ſuarum rerum mutari omnia ſtu- 


There are theſe rwo means left for a State to 
eaſe ir ſelf of this ſorr of People: Eirher ro employ 
them abroad in Wars, or to intereſs rhem in the 

ier of the Commonweal, by learning them ſuch 

rades and Occuparions as may give them a taſte 
of the ſweetneſs of Peace, and - the benefit of a 
Civil Life. 


CHAP. XXL 


Ceſar ſpieth an occaſion 'ro advance the Service at 
Gergovia. 


Alar ſuſpeting a preater Revolt of the 

Gai Io be jos be Axon in with 

the ftrength of all the States of Gallia, he 

entred into deliberation how he might 

rave ia, and ger all bis Army together again, 

that his might not ſeem to riſe from the 
fear of their Revolt, and thereby be thought of flyin 

away. And as be thought theſe things , fo 

ſeemed to ſpy an occafion of dormg ſomewhat to pur- 

For coming mto the leſſer Camp to view the 


Works, he obſerved a Hill which was kept by the 
Enemy to be of Men, which the day before could 


ſcarce be diſcerned, by reaſon of the multitude of 
People : And wondering at it, be enquired the cauſe 
Spe Diſſerters, which came daily in ”o num- 

s unto him. They all apreed of that which Czar 
had before underſtood by the Scouts, that the back of 
that Hill was almoſt level, but narrow and woody 


where it gave paſſage to the other part of the Town. 
The Gauks tid me, fear that fl ry for the Ro- 
mans having took one riſing Ground, if they ſhould 
poſſeſs won. Gig of another , the Gauls were al- 
moſtblock'd in round about, and cut off from Foraging, 
or any other iſſuing out of the Town : And therefore 
Vercingetornx had called them all to fortifie that 
place. Thu being known, Cxlar ſent many Troops 
of Horſe to that place about Midnight, Commanding 
them to ride up and down all thereabout ſomewhat 
tumultuouſly. And early in the —_— he cauſed 
many Horſes and Mules for Carriage to be taken out 
of the Camp with Horſe=keepers upon them, having 
Casks upon their Heads, the better to reſemble Horſe- 
men, and to be carried round about the Hills. And 
to them he added a few Horſemen, to the end they 
might Spur out the more freely, and ſo make a better 

, commanding them all to go to the ſame place by 
a long circuit about. Theſe things were done in view 
of the Town ; for Gergovia ſo ſtood, that they might 
from thence fo into the Camp ; but yet in ſo great 
4 diſtance they could not certainly perceive what was 
done. He ſent likewiſe one Legion to the ſame Hill,and 
appointed them to go 4 little way; and then to make 
a ſtand in a Dale, and to hide themſelves in the 
Woods. The Gauls began more to ſuſpeft that place, 
and all their Forces were drawn thither for the 


Obſervations upon Cxsa K's 


ftrengthning of at. Caſar erceiving the Enemics 
Camps to be void of Mcn, hiding his Enſigns and 
Colours, he drew the Scldiers by little and little out 
of the greater into the leſſer Camp, and acquainted 
the Lepates, to whom he had given the ſeveral Le 
gions in charge, what he would have done ; warning 
them eſpecially to keep in the Soldiers , left they 
ſhould be carried out either with a deſire of Fight= 
ing, or in hope of Booty, He propounded unto them 
the incommodious diſadvantage of the place, which 
muſt only be avoided by expedition, the matter con- 
ſiſting rather in occaſion and opportunity, than in 
Fighting. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


TT is an eaſier matter to begin a buſineſs, and to # s as «fe 
1 make work for many hands ; bur to pur it off matter t be. 


again, and to quit it witheur prejudice of other 
important reſpects, is no ſthall labour. Cz/ar be- 


gin « Work, 
Than to qu 
agam wh 


ing engaged in the Siege of Gergovia, and fear- veds. 


ing a general Revolr throughout all Galia, 
was not a little troubled how he might clear 
himſelf of that buſineſs, withour ſuſpicion of fear 
or flight, and pou all his Forces into one body 
again, which he had before divided into rwo Ar- 
mies : For as Marcellus ſaid to Fabins, rouching 
the Siege of Caſſelium, Multa magnis ducibus ficut 
non apgredienda, ita ſemel parts” non dimittenda 
eſſe, quia magna fame momenta in utramque par= 
tem fuunt ; y things, as wy are not to be at- 
tempred by great Captains; ſo when they are 
once atrempted they.muſt:nor be lefr unatchieved : 
For in either their ration is much concerned. 
An Enemy will conceive greater hopes from ſuch 
a Retrear, than from a greater advantage. And 
therefore a General ought to have as ſpecial a re- 
gard to the Opinion which he defireth ro be held 
of his Proceedings, as of any part belonging to his 
Charge : For Fame is the Spirit of great Actions, 
and maketh them memorable or unworthy by re- 
port. Caetery mortalibus in eo ftare conſis quid 
fibi conducere putent ; Principum ( ſaith Tacitus ) 
diverſam eſſe ſortem, quibus precipua rerum ad fa- 
mam dirigenda ; Other Mcns Conſultations tend 
only to what may moſt advantage themſelves : 
Princes have more ro do; .to look in their ma- 
nagement of things principally at their Honour 
and Reputation. Wherein there cannot be a 
berter Rule for the avoiding of that Inconveni- 
ence, than that which Lucretivis obſerved, of 
whom Livy faith ; Id prudenter ut in temere ſu- 
ſcepta re Romanus fecit, quod circumſpeRis difficul- 
tatibus, ne fruſtra tempus tereret, 2 oſtitit 
incepto : He did thus far prudently in a buſineſs 
raſhly undertaken ; that when he ſaw whar diffi- 
culries arrended the enterpriſe, rather than ſpend 
time in vain, he forthwith defifted from his pur- 
poſe. For the ſpeedy leaving of any ſuch enter» 
priſe, doth excuſe the raſhneſs which might be 
impured ro the beginning; and Mcn are not fo 
much blamed for making tryal of an ill-digeſted 
project, as they are for obſtinate continuing in 
the ſame. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


Ome Services ( ſaith Ceſar) are Res occaſions, Some Servict 


elii, Buſinefles of Opportunity, nor of «reKex ocar 
fon is, non 
pra lii. 


non 
War : Whereof I have already diſpured. Not- 
withſtanding, give me leave to 2dd the Miſtake, 
which often fallerh our in matter of Opportunity. 
For in viewing the occurrences of the Wars of 
theſe later Times, we may find that ſome hot- 


ſpur 


Livy, 


*BA 


ſpur Commanders, having taſted of the good Suc- 
ceſs which occaſion affordeth, have thought of 
nothing. but of Services affiſted with opportunity, 
in ſuch manner as at length they forgot that occa- 
ſion came bur ſeldom, and carried their Men up- 
on ſuch deſperate Artemprs, as proved the buſineſs 
to be a matter ſcarce aftording means to Fight for 
their Lives, bur were often ſwallowed up with 
devouring danger : Wherein they did miſtake 
the condirion of the Service, and fell ſhort of 
Ceſar's Example. For albeir he ſent our his Mcn 
ro ſtruggle with the height of the Hill, and the 
diſadvantage of well-fortified Camps ; yet he 
knew they ſhould find little rcfiftance by the Ene- 
my, being drawn away upon other occaſions, if 
they made that expedition as was requiſite in this 
Service ; whereby he lefr them nor withour 
means to overiway thoſe difficulties, and ſo made 
it Rem occaſimis, non prelii, a bulinels of oppor- 
runity, not of War. 


CHAP. XXII 
The Romans make an aſſaulc upon Gergovia. 


Heſe things being delivered, he gave the 

Soldiers the fien to begin, and at the 

ſame time he ſent out the Hedui by anc- 

ther aſcent on the right ſide. The Wall of 
the Town was diſtant by a 1:4/2t Line from the Plain 
and the foot of the Hill (if it lay even without any 
Dale or Valley) a Thouſand and Two Hundred 
Paces : Whatſoever more was added in fetching Cir- 
cuits about, to climo the ſteep of the Hill, was over 
and beſides that diſtance. From the mid'#t of the 
Hill in length, as the nature of the place would bear 
it, the Gauls had with great Stones raiſed a Wall 
of fix Foot in height, to hinder the aſſault of our 
Men ; and all the lower part being left void and 
empty, they filled the upper part of the Hill even 
to the Wall of the Town with thick and frequent 
Camps. The Soldiers upon the ſign given were 
quickly come to the Wal, and paſſing over them 
they poſſeſt themſelves of Three Camps, with ſuch 
ſpeed and expedition, that T curomarus, the King 
of the Nitiobriges, being ſurpriſed in his Tent as he 
reſted about Noom time, the upper part of his Body 
being naked, and his Horſe Wounded, did hardiy 
eſcape the hands of Soldiers Occupied in Booty. Cxlar 
having got that which he propounded to himſelf, 
commanded a Retreat to be founded ; and the En 
figns of the Tenth _ ftaid. But the Soldiers of 
* other Legions not hearing the ſound of the Trum- 
pet, foraſmuch as a great Valley was between them, 
were flaid notwithſtanding at firſt by the Tribunes of 
the Soldiers and the Legates, according as Czxſar 
had given in Charge. But being carried away as 
well with a hope of ſpeedy Vittory, as by the flight 
of the Enemy, and the fortunate Battels of former 
Times, they thought nothing ſo difficult but they 
could overcome it by their Valour, inſomuch as they 
defiſted not from following, until they came to the 
Wall, and the Gates of the Town. Then a preat 
Out-ery being took up in all parts of the Town, ſuch 
as were further off being terrified with the ſuddenneſs 
of the Tumult, thinking the Enemy had been within 
the Gates, did caſt themſelves out of the Town : 
And the Women caſt down their Apparel and their 
Silver from the Wills ; and holding out their naked 
Breaſts, with their hands ſpread abroad , adjured 
the Romans to ſave them, and that they would no 
( as they bad done at Avaricum ) deſtroy both Ho 
men and Children: And ſome Women ſlipt down by 
their hands from the Will, and gave themſelves 
freely to the Soldiers, L. Fabius 4 Centurion of the 


COMMENT ARIES. 


Eighth Legion, who was card to ſay that day, that 
the Booty which be had ct at Avaricum /o ſtirred 
him up, that he would / «ffer no Man to get up upon 
the Will before himſeif ; having got Three of his 
Mmipular Soldiers, with their help he climbed u 
to the top of the Wall, and then he himſelf did help 
up his Fellows. In the mean time ſuch as were on 
the other ſide of the "Town, buſied in Fortifying that 
place ( as we have already delivered ) firſt the noiſe 
being heard, and then ſtirred up by often M-ſſenzers, 
that the Romans had took the Town, ſending their 
Horſemen before, they haſted thither in great num- 
bers, and ſtill as they came, they ſtood under the 
Wl, and encreaſed the number of ſuch as they found 
Fighting. A great multitude being at length come 
together, the Women that a little before hat reached 
out their hands from the Wall to the Romans, began 
now to adjure their own People, and, as the manner 
of the Gauls is, to ſhew their Hair looſe about their 
Ears, and to bring out their Children. 


OBSERVATION. 


T is both ſafe and honourable for Soldiers and & is Hmnaure- 
infer.our Commanders ro ages directi- % i Solds- 
ut to enlarge heir 


ons : For whenſoever they go a 
their buſineſs according to their own fantafie, ons. 
howloever occaſion may ſeem to further their de- 
fires, they invert the whole courſe of Diſcipline, 
and do arrogate more to themſelves than they do 
attribute ro their General. 

The Romans were ſtrict in this point, as may 
appear by that of Manlius, who put his own Son 
ro Death for making a happy Kohr againſt the 
Enemy, contrary to his directions : For although 
it forruned to fall our well at that rime, yer 
Example was fo dangerous in a well-ordered 
War, that he choſe rather ro bring a miſchief 
upon his own Son, than an inconvenience to their 
Military Government. Injuſſu tuo (ſaith one in 
Livy to the Conſul) nunquam abo, non fi cer- 
tam vittoriam videam ; wntefs- thou biddeſt, I will 
never Fight, no, though 1 ſee the Victory clear 
before me ; making-profeſſion of rrue Obedience, 
and ranging himſelf in the order of ſuch Parts, as 
have no other Office but Obſervance. For an 
Army is as a Body, and the Soldiers are as parti- 
cular Parts, every Man according to his Place: 
The General is as the Lite and , and giveth 
Mortion to every part according to reaſon. And 
as in a natural Body no part can move withour 
directions from the Life ; ſo in the Body of an 
Ariny, when any part moveth without the con- 
{ent of the Hcad, the motion is either monſtrous 
or exorbitant, and ſuircth with fuch an effect 
as - condemneth the Inſtruments of unadviſed 
Raſknels. 

Polybius ſaith, That Men have rwo ways to 
come by Wiſdom, either by their own Harms, or 
by other Mens Miſ-calualtics. Such Wifdom as 
is got through Correction, happening by their 
own Errors, 1s dearly bought ; but furing near 
them, 1s not eaſily forgotren : That which is ob- 
tained by other Mens Misforrunes, is well come 
by, and at an eaſfic rate ; but for rhe moſt part it 
is ſoon forgotten : Bur ſuch as can rerain it to 2 
good uſe, are moſt happy Men. This Precept 
to Soldiers, rouching Obedience , and the pre- 
ciſe keeping of their Directions, hath, by other 
Mens Harms ſo often been urged, 25 a Man 
would rhink, That larer Ages ſhould beware of 
this Diſorder. And yer it fallerh out almoſt in 
every ſmall Service. For the greateſt Lots which 
the Engliſh received at any one time at Oftend, 
was in a Sally ; wherein Captain 3Pr-dwvard 
having poſſeſt himſelf of fome of the Enenues 
Works, 


= > a 
: _ 


Inftumtion of 
Cyrus. 


Obſervations upon Cnsar's 


. 


oj | when by his directions he ſhould have which Blood and Strengrh have already forſaken : 
. ſtayed, —_ to improve his Reputation by And therefore ger you hence, while you have 
.- © ſome further Se 


rvice, deeming it eafie perad- means, and berake your ſelves tro the Legion ; 
venture to go forward, he went on beyond the and ſo Fighting fe!l down dead, but ſaved his Men. 
compaſs of bis Command : Whereby ir happened, Our Men being over-charged on all ſides, with the 
that both the Enemy had greater ſcope to Re- loſs of fix and forty Centurions, were beaten down 
venge their former RG, and te reft of from the place : But the Tenth Legion, which ſtood 
our Engliſh Troops that had their part in that for a Reſcue in a4 more equal place, hindred the 
projet by way of ſecond Helps, could nor pro- Gauls from following over eagerly, And again, 
ceed according to their directions ; and ſo they the Cohorts of the Thirteenth Legion, which Sextius 


. all returned with loſs. had brought out of the Camp, ſeconded that Legion, 
Thar which Xenophon reporterh RC having got the advantage of the upper Ground. The 
ing Legions as ſoon as they came into the Plain, ſtood 


Chryſantas, is notable to this | 5 art, who 
in the hear of a conflict, and having his Sword /?:/l, and turned head zo the Enemy. Vercingetorix 
lift up to ſtrike one of the adverſe Party, he drew back his Men from the foot of the Hill, and 
chanced to hear a Retreat ſounded, whereupon brought them into their Camps. That day few leſs 
he preſently withdrew his hand, and did forbear than Seven hundred Soldiers were wanting. 
ro ſmire him. Which howſoever ro ſome may | 
ſeem ridiculous, and unfitring the Temper of a OBSERVATION. 
Soldier in time of Bartel ; yer let them know 
that Xenophon a great Commander, and an ex- AN this is the end of preſumptuous Raſkneſs, 
cellent Hiſtorian, did alledge rhar Example to the when Men are become ſo pregnant, as to 
eternal Memory of the forenamed Party, for the take upon them more than is required. Bur as 
Knowledge and Inſtruction of Cyrns, whom he they fay of fair Weather, thar ir is piry it ſhould 
ropoundeth to the World as an abſolure Pattern do hurr : So is ir great piry that Valour and Re- 
of Military and Civil Verrue. ſolurion ſhould prove r* = Acne For this 
over-doing of a Service, is bur the fpirit of Va- 
&ant Carriage, and the very motion of Proweſs 
C HAP. XXIIL and Courage, memorable in the Offenders them- 
ſelves z as we may fee by this particular report 
The Rom:ns continue the Afault, and are beaten of Fabius and Petreius : And much to be piticd, 
of with loſs. that Vertut ſhould at any time be over-quelled 
with a greater ſtrength. 


T” Contention was not indifferent to the Ar this Service the Romans ſtood in theſe 


Romans, neither in place nor in number Terms; they were over-matched in number, 

of Combatants , being wearied withal, they had ſpent their Strength in ſpeedy running ro 

both with the long Race which they had the place which in ir ſelf was nor favourable unto 
Rum, and with the continuance of their Fight, them, bur almoſt as grear an Enemy as the Gauls, 
whereby they did not ſo eafily bear, the Enemy being only they truſted in their Valour, and thought 
whole and freſh. Cafar ſeeing the Fight to be in by Vere to clear all difficulties. The Gauls 
an unequal place, and the Enemy ſtill to encreaſe had the favour of the place, a far greater number 
their Forces, fearing his People, he ſent to T.Sextius, of Fighting Men, they came . freſh ro the Barrel, 
the Legate, whom he had Ih to Command the leſſer and were always ſeconded with freſh Supplies. 
Camp, to bring out the Cohorts ſpeedily, and to place C «ſar ſeeing the rwo Armies engaged one with 
them at the foot of the Hill on the right ſide of the another, could neither part them nor recall his 
Enemy ; to the end, That if our Men were forced Soldiers, bur ſer ſuch Forces as were free in ſuch 
to forſake their place, yet the Enemy might be ter- convenient places, as _ reſcue his People in 
rified from following them over freely , he himſelf the Retreat, and keep the Gauls from following 
removing a little out of that place where he ſtood the Chaſe, or making any great flaughrer of rhe 
with the Legion, attended the event of the Batte/. Reman Soldier. Whereby it happened, that in 
And as they fought at hand very fiercely, the Enemy ſo great an inequaliry, where there were ſo many 
truſting in the place, and in the multitude, and our Swords drawn to make way to Dearth, there 
Men in their Valour, the Hedui ſuddenly appeared were not Seven Hundred Men loſt of the Roman 
on the open fide of our Men, whom Czar had ſent Army. And yer it happened to be the greateſt 
up by another aſcent on the Kight-hand, to keep off lols that ever he received in thoſe Wars in his 
part of the Enemy. Theſe, by the likeneſs of their own preſence, when the iſſue of the conflict gave 
Armour, did wonderfully aſtoniſh our Men : Who, the Enemy the berrer of the day. 
although they ſaw their Right- Arms ſhewed or put 
forth, which was a ſign of Peace, yet they doubted 
left the Enemy had uſed that Policy to deceive them. CHAP. XXIV. 
At the ſame inſtant L. Fabius the Centurion, and 
thoſe that climbed up upon the Wall with him, _ Ceſar Rehbuketh the Raſhneſs of his Soldiers - 
flain, were caſt down from the Wall again, and M. and makerh lighr, but ſucceſsful Skirmiſhes 
Perreius, 4 Centurion of the ſame Lepion, as he upon the Enemy. 
was about to cut down the Gates, being oppreſſed 


with the multitude, and deſpairing of his own Life, Rar the next day calling the Army before Caiz. 
having received many Wounds ; Foraſmuch ( ſaith him, rebuked the Temerity and ſtupidity 
he to his Soldiers that followed him ) as I cannot of the Soldiers, foraſmuch as they had took 
ſave my ſelf and you too, I will certainly provide » upon them to judge how far they were to go, or 


for your ſafety, whom I have brought into danger, what they were to do ; neither would they ſtay upon the 
whilſt I thirſted after Honour. You, while you may, ſounding of a Retreat, nor hearken to the Tribunes nov 
ſhife for your ſelves. And withal, he brake through the Legates that would have kept them back. He laid 
the thickeſt of the Enemy, and with the Naughter of open unto them how available the inequality of the place 
« couple, he removed the reſt from the Gate. And was, and what he himſelf thoug\t « it, when at Ava- 
as his Soldiers went about to help him, In vain ricum he took the Enemy without a General and witl- 
( ſaith he ) do you endeavour to fave my Life, our Cavalry, yet did foregoe a meſt aſſured Vittory, 
leſt 
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left in the buckling he might have received a ſmall 
loſs through the inequality of the place. How admi- 
rable was the greatneſs of their Spirit, whom nei- 
ther the Fortifications of the Camps, the height of 
the Hill, nor the Wall of the Town could ſtop or 
hinder ! Wherein he blamed their licentious Arro- 
gancy the more, foraſmuch as they had took upon 
them to judoe better of the Viftory, and the ſucceſs 
of that Service, than the General himſelf: Neither 
did he ſo much deſire to find Courage and Vertue in 
his Soldiers, as Modeſty and Sobriety. This Speech 
being delivered, and in the end confirming their 
Minds that they might not be diſcouraged at the 
matter, nor attribute that to the worth of the Ene- 
my, which indeed was in the nature of the place : 
Keeping his former purpoſe of departure, he brought 
the Legions out of the Camp, embattelled them in 
4 convenient place, and finding that Vercingetorix 
would not be drawn into an indifferent place, after 
a light skirmiſh of Horſe, wherein the Romans had 
the better, be carried his Army back, again into the 
Camp : And doing the like the next day, thinking it 
ſufficient to abate the Pride of the Gauls, and to 
ſtrengthen the Courage of his Soldiers, he removed 
his Camp into the State of the Hedui, the Enemy re- 
fuſing to make after him. 


OBSERVATION. 


| I of Honour is a chief point in the 
— vagges of carriage of an Army : For he thar leaverh an 
-——_—_ Enemy. upon. a loſs received, - when his Soldiers 
are cither awed or well-beaten, muſt look to find 
the ſame Spirit and Courage in them, when 
they ſhall come again to confront the Enemy, as 
they had when they laſt left him with a difad- 
vantage 3 Which is nothing elſe bur an unskilful 
continuance of his own loſs, and a preparation 
to a ſecond Overthrow. In the War the Romans 
had with Hannibal, in all the Fights they made, 
they continued their firſt loſs unto the Bartel ar 
Nola : Art what time by Marcellus's good direCti- 
wb ons, they gave him an Overthrow ; which was 
me 149795 the firſt time that ever Hannibal's Soldiers began 
ro give place to the Romans, and repaired the 


Romans. Valour: again, after ſo many B as 
they loft. For then they-were ys Fore that 
they fought not with an Enemy altogether In- 
vincible, but that he was ſubject ro Loſs and O- 
verthrow. And in reſpect of this ſo happy a 
Fortune, reſtoring the Rom. Soldiers to their 
ancient Valour and good Forrune, it is that Livy 
faith, Ingens co die res, ac neſcio an maxima illo 
bello geſta ſit, A great piece of Service was per- 
formed that day, and I think I may fay the 

Li; 3. Bet. greateſt that was done in that War. Ceſar did 
Giil. poſt well underſtand this Philoſophy : And therefore 
How AE laboured to repair the breach which the Enc- 
= xx my had made in the Valour of his Soldiers, by 
neque ris light and ſmall Skirmiſhes, before he would ad- 
—_— venture ro hazard the main drift of the bufineſs 
_—_— gr in any ſet conflict. And the rather, for that he 
unque inee- had a purpoſe to leave the Enemy tor a time, 
—_— whereby he ſeemed to end the former Services ; 
do animes Wherein he had a ſpecial care not to depart with 
puabar, the laſt Blow, having always before that ume 
had the better : For the condition of the end 
doth challenge much of the former proceedings, 
and doth draw the opinion of Men to deem of all 
as the concluſion importeth, According as Clau- 
dius Nzro told his Soldiers : Semper quod poſtremo 
adjettum fit , id rem totam wvideri _ As 
the end of the Service is, fo the whole tcems to 
have been. 


COMMENTARIES. 


@ HAP. XXV. 


The Hedui Revolt : Ceſar paſſeth his Army over 
the River Lore. 


He third day he repaired the Bridge at the 
River Elevar, and carried over his Ar« 
my. There he underſtood by Viridomarus 
and Eporedorix, that Litavicus was gone 
with all the Enemies Horſe to ſollicite the State of 
the Hedui, and therefore it was requiſite that Cxſar 

ſhould ſend them before to confirm the State, and 

keep them in Loyalty. And although Czar did 
miſtruſt the State of the Hedui for many Canſes, 
and did think that the departure of theſe two 
Nobles would haſten their Revolt ; yet he did not 
think it fit to detain them , leſt he ſhould either 
ſeem to do them wrong, or to give any ſuſpicion of 
diſtruſt. Ar their departure he propounded unto 
them briefly, how well he had deſerved of their State, 
how low and weak they were when he received them, 
confined within their Towns, their Lands extended, 
all their Aſſociates taken from them, a Tribute laid 
upon them, Pledges extorted from them with great 
contumely ; and into what Fortune and Greatneſs he 
bad brought them again, that not only they had re- 
covered their former ſtate, but did exceed the Dig- 
nity and Favour of all former Times: And with 
theſe Mandates he let them po. Noviodunum was 
a Town of the Hedui, ſituate in a convenient place, 
upon the Bank of the River Loire. Thither had 
Czlar ſent all the Hoſt ages of Gallia, the Corn, the 
Publick Treaſure, and the greateſt part of the Bag- 

gage of the Army ; and thither he had likewiſe ſent 
great ſtore of Horſe, which he had bought in Spain 
and Italy for the Service of this War. Eporedorix 
and Viridomarus coming thither, and un ftanding 
touching the Afﬀairs of their State, that Litavicus 
was received into Bibra&t by. the Hedui, which is 
the Metropolitan City of their State, and that Con- 
victolitanis their chief Magiſtrate, and a preat 
part of the Senate were come unto him, and that pub- 
lick Meſſengers were ſent to Vercingetorix, _—_— 


a League of Peace and Amity ; they did not thin 
it fit to omit ſo great an opportunity. And there- 
upon having flain the Guard at Noviodunum, with 
ſich others as were there, either by way of Trade or 
Travel, they divided the Money and the Horſes be- 
tween them, and took, order that the Hoſtages of the 
other States ſhould ſafely be conveyed to Bibract. 
For the Town, foraſmuch as they thought they were 
not able to keep it, leſt the Romans maght make any 
uſe of it, they burned it : Such Corn as they could 
carry on the ſuddain, they conveyed away in Boats, 
the reſt they either burned or caſt it into the River. 
They began to raiſe Forces in the Country next ad- 
Joining ; to diſpoſe of Watches and Garriſons on the 
Bank of the River Loire ; to ſhew their Cavalry in 
all places, to Ncke fear into the Romans, to the 
end they might exclude them from Proviſion of Corn, 
or drive them through neceſſity of Want to forſake 
the Province. Whereof they were the rather aſſured, 
foraſmuch as the Loire was much ſwelled by a fall of 
Snow, whereby it was unpaſſable at any Ford. Theſe 
things being known, Cxiar thought it neceſſary for 
him to make haſt ( eſpecially if be muſt make up the 
Bridges ) to the end he might give them Battel be- 
fare they had gathered a greater head : For touching 
his purpoſe for returning into the Province, be did 
not think it fit by any means, both in reſpett of the 
Shame and Infamy thereof, as alſo foraſmuch as the 
oppoſition of the Hill Gebenna, and the difficulty of 
the paſſage did hinder him ; but eſpecially for that 
he did exceedingly deſire to jojn himſelf with 
Labienus and the Legions that were with him. 
Z And 
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Caſac, 


Obſervations upon CxSAR's 


And therefore making great journeys both by Day 
and Night beyond all Mens expettation, he came to 
the River Loire, where the Horſemen having found 
4 convenient 'Ford for the neceſſity of the time, 
that the Soldiers might paſs over with their Arms 
and Shoulders above the Water, to hold up their 


| WWeapons, diſpoſing the Horſe in the River to break. 


the force of the Stream, and = [Enemy being - 

frighted upon their firſt ſhew, he carried over h1s 

4 in fey And having ſatisfied his Soldiers 

with Corn' which he found in the Fields, and good 

ſtore of Cattel, he determined to march towards the 
nes. 


OBSERVATION. 


"DU greareft difficulry that ever Ceſar found in 
the courſe of theſe Wars, was ar this inftanr 
upon the revolt of rhe Hedxi. For whereas thar 
Srare after Cſxr's coming into Gala, was ever 
reputed the Favourite of the Roman —_— ha- 
ving received fuch ſpecial Privileges and Prero- 
gatrves above the reft, as might rie rhem with an 
inviolable bond of amiry to the People of Rome : 
Tr was not te be expected that they ſhould forſake 
ſo great a ftay, or favour any thing that mighr 
rend to the weakning of that Authoriry, which 
preferred them in Dignity before all other Stares 
of that Continent : and was as a Remora to divers 
other Nations of Galia, from ſhewing that de- 
tection by ”mB: and open revolt, which they had 
ſo long before conceived in their minds. 
But when it appeared (notwithſtanding any 
r benefit, or the merit of Imperial fa- 
vours) that the Hedus did affect the common 
cauſe of their Countries Liberry, and were con- 
tent ro ingage themſelves therein, as far as their 
Lives or Fortunes could any way be valued : Ir 
was not to be doubred, bur that fuch other Com- 


- monweals, as before that rime had remained neu- 


tral, and had leſs cauſe than the Hedui ro keep 
back their hands from a work of that Piery, 
would apprehend the matter as a buſineſs import- 
ing the tafery of their Country, whereunto Ceſar 
and the Legions were common Enemies. The 
conſideration whereof made Ceſar to think of 
returning back into the Province, had not the 
diſhonour of fuch a retreat, and the deſire he had 
to joyn with Labienus, hindred thar purpoſe. 


CHAP. XXVL 


Labienus cometh ro Latetia with four Legions. 


Hile theſe things were done by Czfar, 
Labienus having left thoſe ſupplies 
which came laſt out of Italy, at A- 


gendicum, for the ſafety of the Car- 
riages, went himſelf with four Legions towards Lu- 
retia, a Town of the Parifians, built in an Iſland 
in the River Sequana. The Enemy underſtanding 
of his coming , How Forces were ſpeedily brought 
together out of the Countries near about. The chief- 
ft Command was given to Camulogenus of the 
Nation of the Aulerci, who notwithſtanding hy great 
Age , was called to that Honour for his ſingular 
knowledge in matter of War. He finding it to be 
4 continued Bog that ran into Sequana, and much 
hindered all that place, did ſtay there with his Army, 
and pur poſed to hinder the paſſage of the Romans. 
L abienus did firſt endeavour to drive the Vines, to 
fill up the Bog with Hurdles and Earth, and ſo to 
make the pa + hs firm : But after that he perceived 
it to be very hard to effett, in the third Watch of 
the Night he went ous of the Camp with ſilence, and 


the ſame way that he came, he went to Melodunum 
a Town of the Senones, ſituate in an Iſland of Se- 

uana, 4s Lutetia is: And having ſurpriſed ſome 
ifty Ships and Boats, and Manned them with Soldi- 
ers, the Town/ſmen being affrighted with the novelty 
of the matter, of whom a preat part were called ont 
to that War, he poſſeſt himſelf of the Town wit/- 
out any reſiſtance. The Bridge being repaired which 
the Enemy had cut down a few days before, he 
tranſported over the Army, and went down along the 
River towards Lutetia, The Enemy having notice 
thereof by ſuch as eſcaped from Melodunum, com- 
manded Lurtetia to be burned, and the Bridpes of the 
Town to be broken : They themſelves forſcking the 
Bop, fate down upon the Banks of Sequana, right 
over=againſt the Camp of Labienus. By this time 
Czſar's departure from Gergovia was known abroad, 
with the revolt of the Hedui : and rumours were 
brought of a ſecond riſing and motion in Gallia. It 
was certainly confirmed, that the Gauls were in con- 
ſultation, that Czſar was kept back both by the diffi 
culties-of the Paſſage and the River Loire, and for 
want of Corn was conſtrained to return into the Pro- 
vince. The Bellovaci alſo underſtanding of the re- 
volt of the Hedui, whereas they were before treache- 
rous and diſloyal of themſelves, did now begin to raiſe 
Forces and prepare for open War. Labienus apor: 
ſo great a change of things, underſtood that it was 
neceſſary = him to take another manner of courſe 
than was before intended. For now he thought not of 
making any Conqueſt, or urging the Enemy to Bat- 
zel, but to bring the Army back in ſafety to Agen- 
dicum. For on the one fide, the Bellovaci jtood 
ready to Charge him, being a People that had the 
name for deeds of Arms of all the Nations in Gallia ; 
the other fide was kept by Camulogenus with ar 
Army ready in the Field: And - of all, the Le- 
gions were kept from their Garriſon and their Car- 
ages with a great River that ran between them 
and it. 


OBSERVATION. 
i he great alrerarion which rhe revolt of the 


Hedui made in Gallia, cauſed Labiennus to let 
fall his former reſolutions, and ro ſhape ſuch a 
courſe as might beſt anſwer the exrremiry of rhe 
Tempeſt. For he that will attain the end of his 
defires, or make peace with the affeftions of his 
mind, muſt not think at all times ro carry away 
contentment with the ſtrength of his means, or 
ſubdue reſiſtance with force of Arms, but muſt be 
well pleaſed ro be driven with the Stream, until 
he meer with a tide of berrer opportunity : For 
oftentimes it falleth our, that the oppoſition of re- 
fiſting Power is more available than ren Legions 
commanded by Ceſar, or what the Reman Empire 
could add befides, ro ſo great an Army. For 
there is no quantity ſo great, bur there may be 
found a greater ; nor none ſo little, but there may 
be a leſs: Which may teach a Man neither ro 
conceir himſelf in a matchleſs fingularity, nor to 
deſpair of a weak condition. And this is thar 
which is ſo often recommended to the conſidera- 
tion of diſcreer Governours, whether they be 
Magiſtrates in Peace, or Commanders in War, 
to put them in mind of the condition of times, 
and 'to carry themſelves anſ{werable thereunto : 
Foraſmuch as fortunate and happy lucceſs, riterh 
for the moſt part from ſuch- means as have re{pect 
ro the occurrences of rhe time, not running always 
upon one biaſs, nor failing at all rimes with a 
fore-wind ; bur ſometimes ro preſs forward, and 
ſomerimes to give back, according as the circum- 
ſtances of the time ſhall make way ro good 
Forrune. 
Fabius 


He that wil 

do things well, 
vary 

with the tne. 


Lib. VII 


the Life of be 


Fabius- 


Czar. 


Fabius the great Reman thought it no ſcorn to 
called Coward, or to undergo the diſpleaſure 
of the People of Rome, while he gave place to 
the fury of the Carthaginian, and- retuſed ro re- 
ceive a third overthrow. And thus he altered the 
courſe of the Roman warfare according to the 
time, and overchrew rthar Enemy by ſhunning to 
encounter him, which in a Batrel would have ha- 
zarded the Conqueſt of Reme. In like manner 
Cn. Sulpitins the Dictator, did imitate rhis wiſdom 
of Fabius againſt the Gauls, by lingring our rhe 
War : Nolens ſe fortune committere adverſus hoſtem 
(as Livy ſaith) quem tempus deteriorem indies & 
locus alienus faceret ; Nor Willing to put the trial 
ro Forrune, when as he dealt with an Enemy, 
which time and ignorance of the place rendred 
every day weaker and weaker. And ro conclude 
this point, C.e/ar upon the loſs which he received 
at Dyrrachium, Omnem ſibi commutandam belli ra- 
tionem exiſtimavit, thought it his beſt way to alter 
the whole courſe of the War, as the Story faith : 
Which was nothing elle but varying with the rime, 
and helping a bad Fortune with new directions. 


—— — 


CHAP. AXVIL 


Labienns paſſeth the River S$equanz, and fighterh 
with the Gauls. 


Or the avoiding of theſe great difjiculties 
which came ſo ſuddenly upon him, he knew 
there was no help to be had, but that which 
the vertue of his mind would afford him : 

And therefore calling a Council a little before the 
Evening, he exhorted them to execute ſuch things 
as he commanded both with diligence and induſtry ; 
and ſo taking the Ships which he had brought from 
Melodunum, he divided them among# the Roman 
Horſemen, and after the firſt Watch he commanded 
them to go four miles down the River in ſilence, 
and there to attend him. He left five Cohorts, 
which he thought to be too weak for any Fight, 
as a Garriſon to the Camp, and ſent the other five 
Coborts of the ſame Legion about midnight with all 
the Carriages up the River, commanding them to 
make 4a great noiſe and tumult as they went. He 
ſought out all Barges and Boats, and ſent them 
up the River with much noiſe and beating of Oars : 
and a little while after he himſelf went quietly with 
three Legions to the place where he had commanded 
the Ships to abide him. At his coming thither, the 
Enemies Scouts which were diſpoſed on all parts of 
the River, were ſuddenly and at unawares ſurpriſed 
by our Men, by reaſon of a ſudden Tempeſt that 
did riſe in the mean time : and the Army and 
the Horſe were by the diligence of the Roman 
Knights (to whom he had committed that buſineſs) 
carried over. At the ſame time a little before 
day-lizht, the Enemy had intelligence that there was 
an extraordinary noiſe and tumult in the Roman 
Camp, and a great "Troop went up the River, and 
the beating of Oars was heard that way, and a 
little below the Soldiers were carried over. Which 
being known , foraſmuch as they Judged that the 
Legions were Carried over in three places, and that 
they were ſo perplexed at the revolt of the Hedui, 
that they fled away ; they divided their Forces alt= 
fo into three parts. For a Garriſon being left right 
over=againſt the Roman Camp, and a ſmall Band 
ſent towards Glofſendium, which was to go fo far 
as the Boats went , they carried the reſt of their 
Army to meet Labienus. By the dawning of the 
day all our Men were carried over, and the Ene= 
my was diſcovered ranged in Battel. Labienus ex- 
horting the Soldiers to bethink, themſelves of their 


COMMENTARIES. 


ancient Vertue, and to recall the Memory of their 
fortunate Battels, and to ſuppoſe that Cafar him- 
felf was preſent, under whoſe leading they had of 
tentimes overthrown the Enemy ; be gave the fin 
of Battel. Upon the firſt aſſault, en the right Wing, 
where the ſeventh Legion ſtood, the Enemy was beaten 
back and put to flight ; in the left Wing, where 
the tweifth Legion was, the former Ranks of the 
Enemy being pierced through and beaten dead down 
with the Piles, the reſt notwithſlanding did ſtoutly 
reſiſt, neither did any Man give ſuſpicien of fl Ying. 
Camulogenus the General was preſent with his 
Men, and encouraged them to fight, the Viftory be- 
ing uncertain. When the Tribunes of the ſeventh 
Legion underſtood what was done in the left Wing, 
they ſhewed the Legion behind on the back of the 
Enemy, and there began to charge them : and yet 
none of them forſook, his place, but were all incloſed 
and ſlain , Camulogenus ending his days by the 
ſame fortune. Such of the Enemy as were left over 
againſt the Roman Camps, underſtanding that the 
Battel was begun, came to ſecond their Fellows, and 
took, 4 Hill, but weie not able to abide our Con- 
queri::7 Soldicrs ; but jeyning themſelves to the reſt 
that fled, were neither procetted by the Woods nor 
the Mountains, but were all ſlain by the Horſemen. 
This buſineſs beins endz4, Labicnus rerurned to 
Agendicum, where the Carriages of the whole Army 
were left : and from thence came to Caflar with 
all the Forces. 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


$—_ being to paſs the River of Seine, 
which was ſtrongly guarded by the Gauls, 
was forced to ſeek a means out of the vertue of 
his mind, (as Ceſar faith,) and to lay fuch a Pro- 
ject as mighr amuſe the Enemy, and keep him in 
ſuſpence what way to take to prevent his paſlage, 
until he had effected that which he deſired. 
Which bringeth to our. conſideration the ſaying 


of Epaminondas the Theban, that there is nothing Ne 
more neceflary or behoveful for a General, than : m—_— 
A mnderſtand 


, IT : the purpoſes of | 
point ſo much the more commendable, by how j,77,99* | 


ro underſtand rhe purpoſes of the Enemy. 


much it is in it ſelf difficult, and hard ro be 
diſcovered ; for it were hard to underſtand their 
ſecret deliberations, which for the mcſt part are 
only known to the General, or to ſuch chief Com- 
manders as are near about him, when their very 
actions Which every Man knowcth , and fuch 
things as are done in the open view of the World, 
are oftentimes doubrful ro an Encmy. 

Livy hath a notable Story to this purpoſe. Sem- 
prenins the Reman Contul giving Bartel ro the /&- 
qui, the Fight continucd until the Night parted 
them, not without altcration of Fortune, tomerimes 
the Romans prevailing, and ſometimes the qui : 
The Night coming on, both fides being weary 
and half routed, they forlook their Camps, and 
for their better -ſafery rook cach of them a Hill. 
The Roman Army divided it ſelf into rwo parts : 
the one part followed the Conſul, and the other a 
Centurion, named Tempanius, a Fellow of great 
_ and had ſhewed much worth in the Bartel. 

he next morning the Conſul without further in- 
quiry, made towards Rome ; and fo did rhe /£quz 
withdraw their Army back into their Country : 
either of them deeming themſelves overthrown, 
and caſting Victory upon each others Shoulders. 
Ir happened that Tempanius with thar part of the 
Army that kept with him, inquiring after the Ene- 
my,tound him to be overthrown and fled : Where- 
upon he firft went to the Koman Camp and made 
that good, and then marched to the Camp of the 
Aqui, which he took and rifled, and fo returned 
Victor to Kome. Z 2 The: 
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Plutarch in 
the fe of 
Sertorius. 


tft. 3- 


the life of 
Marius. 


Obſervations upon CxSAaRt"'s 


The morning following the Bartel of Agincourt, 
Mentjoy the French Herald coming to enquire for 
Priſoners, King Henry asked him who had won 
the Field: To which he anſwered, Thar the 


"French had loſt it : which was unknown to that 


worthy Conquerour. P/utarch writeth, that Caſ=- 
fins killed himſelf upon the like errour, not know- 
ing the fortune of the right Wing of his Army. 
And therefore. it muſt needs be a commendable 
matrer, to underſtand the deliberations of an Ene- 


my, when the iſſue of a Bartel 1s oftentimes ſo 


uncertain. 
Toe Sccnd O BSE RVA TION. 


C Amnlogenus hath the report in this place of 
3 ſingular knowledge and experience in matter 
of War, and being of a great Age he fought as 
reſolutely as the youngeſt Gallant of them all, 
which may bring to our confideration the fitteſt 


4 F ape $4, *ho - ® 
| of fe 7 Age of Lite to be wiſhed in a General, for rhe 


atchieving of noble and worthy Exploits. Where- 
in we are to conſider, that the Youth and former 
years of a Man's Age, are plenrifully ftored with 
hot Blood and nimble Spirits, which quickly appre- 
hend the conceptions of the mind, and carry them 
with ſuch violence ro Exccotion, that they bereave 
the judgment of her Prerogartive, and give it no 
reſpite ro cenſure them ; whereby it cometh to 

is, thar young Men are for the moſt part heed- 
els. inconſiderarte, rath and reſolute, purting more 
upon hazard than upon good advice. 

On the other fide, Old Age is cold in Blood, 
and not fo quick of Spirit, but being beaten with 
the Rod of long experience, it learneth ro be flow 
and lingring, Pal of doubrs and confiderartion, 
inclining rather to a feminine fear, than to a for- 
ward reſolution. 

Neither of theſe attributes are fimply in them- 
ſelves the beſt atrendants of noble Vecerpeifes : 
For a hot-ſpur Gallant may run apace, bur nor go 
ſure ; and what young Man ſoever is advanced 
to Command, had need of an old Man's Wir to 
diſcharge ir. And if Authority did at any time 
fall into the hands of Youth in the Roman Go- 
vernment, which was very feldom, it was Pra- 
mium wvirtutis, non &tatis ; for his Vertues ſake, 
not his Age. Pompey was extraordinary happy 
in that behalf, for he attained the ſurname of 
Great, becauſe he had deſerved the honour of 
Triumph before his Beard was grown. And yer 

Sertorins took ſuch advantage at Pompey's Youth, 
coming againft him in Spin, that he ſaid he 
would have whipped the young Boy ro Rome a- 

ain with Rods, Fed not that old Woman (mean- 
ing Metelus) come to help him. 

Again, where Old Age heapeth doubr upon 
doubt, and fallterh into the danger of unprofitable 
lingring, Nec auſus eſt ſatis, nec providit, w wanteth 
boldneſs ro ſteel the Enterprite, and fallerh alſo 
ſhort of good Providence, as Tacitus ſpeaketh of 
F. Valens. Auzuftus C.cſar purpoſing to commend Ti- 
berius his Succeſſour with an extraordinary praiſe, 
ſaid he was a Man that never pur one thing to be 


Plutarch m tyyice conſulted of, And it is {aid of Marius, that 


being come to the age of Threeſcore and five 
years or thereabouts, he ſhewed himſelf very cold 
and flow in all his Enterpriſes, foraſmuch as Age 
had morrtified his active hear, and killed rhat ready 
diſpoſition of body that was wont to be in him. 
The Romans finding Fabius Maximus to be full 
of doubts and delay, good ro detend bur not to 
offend, and Marcellus of a ſtirring ſpirit, neither 
quier with good nor ill fortune, (as Hannibal 
truly ſaid of him) they thought to joyn Marcellus's 
youthful Courage with Fabius's Fear and Wiſdom, 


and fo make a temperature fir for a General ; 
whereupon they called Marcellus the Sword, and 
Fabius the Buckler : wherein Ceſar of himſelf 
was excellent, of whom Suetonius reporteth , Du» 
bium cautior, an audentior ; It is uncertain whe» 
ther he was more wary or daring. | 

The beſt ſtate of years then for buſineſs, is thar 
which tempererh the hear of Youth with the cold- 
neſs of Age, and quicknerh the flow and dull pro- 
ceedings of double advice, with the rathnels of 
ygurthtul reſolution : and fallerh our berween the 
years of five and thirty and five and fifty. Sczpzo 
Africanus commanded the Roman Army in Spam 
at four and twenty yeafs of age, and died at four 
and fifty. Hannibal was choten General to Af- 
drubal ar fix and twenty years, and poiſoned him- 
ſelf at threeſcore and ten. Pompey was {lain at 
nine and fifty, and Ceſar at fix and fifry. Marcel 
lus kept his youthful reſolution ro his old days : 
For bcing threeſcore years of age, he never longed 
for any thing more than ro fight with Hannibal 
hand to hand. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 
The Gauls conſulr of the carriage of that War. 


He revolt of the Hedui being known, the 
War waxed preater. Joar Forms were _ 
ſent out into all parts, and they laboured 
to draw the reſt of the States to their par- 
ty, as far as either Favour, Authority, or Money 
could prevail : Having got the Pledges into their 
hands which Czſar had left with them, they terrified 
ſuch as ſtood doubrful, by threatning to kill them, 
The Hedui do defire Vercingetorix to come unto 
them, and to acquaint them with the courſe of that 
Wir ; which being yielded unto, they labour to have 
the chief command transferred upom them. The 
matter growing unto a Controverſie, a General Coun- 
cil of all Gallia was ſummoned at Bibradt. Thither 
they repaired in great multitudes : and the matter 
being put to Voices, they all with one conſent made 
allowance of Vercingerorix for their General. The 
Men of Rheims, with the Lingones and Treviri 
were abſent from this Council ; the two firſt con 
tinuing their affetion to the Roman party : The 
Treviri were far off, and were annoyed by the Ger- 
mans ; in reſpet they were abſent from that War 
and remained neutral. The Hedui were much pric- 
ved that they were put by the Principality, they 
complain of the change of their Fortune, and wiſhed 
for Czfar's former indulgence ; neither yet duſt 
they disjoyn themſelves again from the reſt , the 
War _ already undertaken ; but Eporedorix 
and Viridomarus, two young Men of preat hope 
were conſtrained, though unwilling, to obey Vercin- 
getorix. He commanded Pledges to be delivered 
by the reſt of the States, and apprinted a day 
for that buſineſs. He commanded fifteen” thouſand 
Horſe to be ſpeedily brought together : touch 
ing Foot” Forces, he would content himſelf with theſe 
which he had ; for his purpoſe was not to wage Bat- 
tel, but wherea be was very ſtrong in Horſe. he made 
no doubt to keep the Romans from Corn and Forape : 
Only they muſt patiently endure to have their Corn 
ſpoiled, and their Houſes burnt ; which particular leſs 
would quickly be recompenced with liberty and perpe- 
tual ſovereignty. Theſe things being ordered, he come 
manded ten thouſand Foot to be raiſed by the Hedui 
and Seguſiani bordering upon the Province ; and to 
them he added eight hundred Horſe, and ſent them 
under the command of Eporedorix his Brother, to 
make War againſt the Allobroges. And on the 
other fide he cauſed the Gabali and the neareſt 
Villages 


T” Lb. vi. 


Villages of the Arverni to ſet upon the Helvii, the 
Rurheni, and the Cardurci, and to depopulate their 
Country, Notwithſtandins by ſecret Meſſages he 
dealt with the Allhbroges, whoſe Minds he thought 
to be ſcarce ſettled from the former War: He 
promiſed Money to their Chiefeſt Men, and to 
give the Government of all the Roman Province 
ro their State. To anſwer all theſe Chances, there 
were provided but two and twenty Cohorts, which 
being raiſed out of the Province, were diſpoſed 
by L. Cxſar a Lepate to prevent theſe Miſ- 
chiefs. The Hedui of their own accord giving 
Battel to their Borderers, were beaten out of the 
Field, and were driven into their Towns with the 
Slaughter of C. Valerius Donotaurus, the Son of 
Caburus the chief Men of their State, and of ma= 
ny others, The Allqbroges having ſe: many Wat- 
ches and Garrifons upon the River Rhine, did 
with great care and diligence defend their Borders. 
Czlar underſtanding the Enemy to be ſtronger in 
Horſe than he himſelf was, and the paſſages being 
ſhut that he could not ſend either into the Province 
or into Italy for any Supplies, he ſent over the 
Rhine into Germany, and got Horſe from ſuch 
States as he had quieted the Year before, with 
Such light-armed Footmen as were accuſtomed to 
fight amonyſt the Horſe. At their Arrival, foraſ= 
mnc/ as they were not well fitted with Horſe, he 
rook the Horſes from the Tribunes, the Roman 
Knizhts, and the Evocati, and diſtributed them a= 
monz#t the Germans. 


- 


OBSERVATION. 


Tir def "F'Here are three principal means to draw a 
ahafrmey Stare into a Party which of it ſelf ſtandeth 
«mater. neutral, or to win the Minds of Men, when 


1. Ine they ca ual or indifferent affeftions. The 
m_— frit, b & - noctÞ or friendſhip ; the ſecond, by 
 A»9. Authority ; and the third, by Money. 

Friendſhip relieth upon former reſpects, and 
the exchange of precedent Courtefies. Authority 
concluderh from furure dangers, and the incon- 
veniences which may follow the refuſal. Mo- 
ney doth govern the preſent occaſion, and is 
more general rhan eirher Favour or Authority, 
The Gauts were not wanting to make thezr Par- 
ry good in any of theſe three perſwading Mo- 
tives : Bur as Caſar ſaith, Quantum gratia, Au- 
thoritate, Pecunia valent, ad ſollicitandas Civitates 
nituntur : They follicited the Neighbour States 
as far as Friendſhip, Authority, and Money would 

0. 
X Wherein as they went abour ro lay the Stock 
upon it, ſo they left themſelves but one tryal for 

the right of their Cauſe and joyned Iflue for all 
upon the Fortune of that Action : For when they 
ſhould ſee their beſt poſſibilities roo weak, and 
their uttermoſt Endeavours profit nothing againſt 
a mighty prevailing Enemy, the greater their hopes 
were Which: they had in the means, the greater 
would be theip. deſpair when ſuch means were 
ſpent ; for it is a ſhrewd thing for Men to be our 
of means, and not to dfive a hopgþefore them. 

Ir is uſual upon ſuch main ons to imploy 
the chiefeſt Man in a State, in m the Soldiers 
may have moſt affurance, and to accompany him 
with tuch means as the ſtrength of the Common- 
Weat may afford him : Bur if their greateſt hopes 
dic in his ill ſucceſs, or wax faint through cold 
Forrune, the Kingdom receiveth Loſs, and the 
_ getreth Advantage, as may appear by the 
Sequel of this great Preparation. 


COMMENTARIES. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


The Cavalry of the Gauls do ſer upon the Roman 
Army, and are beaten. 


Hile theſe things were a doing, the Cxfar- 
Enemies Forces and the Horſemen that 
were commanded to be levied in all 
Gallia, met together, and came out of 
the Territories of the Atrverni. A great number of 
theſe being gathered. together, as Czlar marched a- 
gainſt the Sequani by the Borders of the Lingones, 
to the end he might the eaſier relieve the Province, 
Vercingetorix /ate down about ten Miles from the 
Romans in three ſeveral Camps, and calling the Cap= 
tains and Colonels of Horſe to Counſel, he told them 
that the time of Viftory was now come ; for the Ro- 
mans /eft Gallia, and fled into the Province : Which 
was ſufficient for the obtaining of their preſent liber= 
ty, but availed little for the Peace and Quiet of future 
time, foraſmuch as the Romans did not purpoſe to 
make an end of the War, but to return again with 
greater Firces. And therefore it was man 3 to ſet 
upon them in their Mareh laden with Carriages. FF 
the Foot did aſſiſt their Horſe, then they were not 
able to make any way or preceed in their Fourney. 
But if ( which he hoped would rather happen ) for- 
Saking their Carriages every Man ſhifted for himſelf, 
they weuld dep.irt both robbed of their Neceſſaries and 
of their henour : For they need not doubt of the Ene- 
mies Horſe, of whom he was moſt aſſured that they 
dw ft not go out from among#t the Foot Forces. And 
to the end they might be the better encouraged, he 
would draw all the Forces in a readineſs out of the 
Camp, and place them ſo as they might be 4 
Terror to the Enemy. The Horſemen cried out all 
together, that this reſolution might be ſtreng- 
thened with an Holy Oath : Lee him gated be 
received under any Roof, or have acceſs to his Wife, 
Children, or Parents, that di not twice vim through 
the Army of the Erittty: The thing being wel 
liked of, and every Min forced to take that Oath, 
the next 'Day he divided his Cavalry into three 
parts : "Two Armies ſl.ewed themſelves on each fide, 
and the third legan to make ſtay on the Van. Which 
being known, Cxſar divided his Horſes likewiſe 
into three Parts, and ſent them to make head a= 
gainſt the Enemy. At the ſame time they fought 
in all Parts, the Army ſtood ſtill, the Carriages 
were received within the Legions : If our Men 
were overcharged any where, Czfar, bent the Le- 
gions that way, which did both hinder the Enemy 
from following them, and aſſure our Men of hope of 
reſcue. At length the Germans having poſſeſt them= 
ſelves of a Hill on the right fide, did put the Enemy 
from their place and followed them as they fled even to 
the River where Vercingetorix ſtayed with the Foot 
Companies and flew many of them. WWhereupon the 
reſt fearing leſt they ſhould be —— about 
betook themſelves to flight : Execution was done in 
all places. Three, of the Nobility of the Hedui 
were taken and brought to Czar : Corus the Genc- 
ral of the Horſe, who at the laſt Ele&ion of the Ma= 
giſtrates ood in Controverſie with Convictolitans ; 
and Cavarillus, who after the revolt of Litavicus 
commanded the Foot Troops ; and Eporedorix, under 
whoſe command, before Czlar's coming into Gallia, 
the Hedui made war with the Sequant, All the Ca- 
valry being put to flight, Vercingerorix drew in his 
Forces which he had embattelled before his Camp and, 
immediately after began to march towards Aleſia 4 
Town of the Mandubii, commanding the Baggage 
to be ſpeedily brought out of the Camp and to follow 
him. Czlar having conveyed his Carriages to the 
next Hill, under the Cuſtody of two Legions, Fe 


150 
followed the Enzmy as long as the day would groe 


him leave: And having ſlain ſome three thouſand 
of the Rere, the next day following he encamped at 


Alefia. 
OBSERVATION. 


Waerher the =— Gauls were much ſtronger than the Ro- 
= Cavalry or bi mars in Cavalry, both according ro quantity 

femrybef and quality : Bur the Roman Infantry was 
| rand off greater in Vertue and Worth than any Foot Forces 
WY © 4 427: of the Gauls, norwirhftanding their inequality in 
number. Which ſheweth that the Romans did 
more rely upon their Legionary Soldiers, than 
upon their Equites : And may ſerve for an argu- 
ment in the handling of that queſtion, which 1s 
ſo much debared amongſt Men of War, whe- 
ther rhe Horſe or the Foot Companics be of greater 
importance in the Carriage oft a War. Which 
indecd is a queſtion 4 male diviſis : Being both 
ſo neceſfary for the perfect execution of Martial 
Purpoſes, as they cannor. well be disjoined. And 
if we look particularly in the nature of their ſe- 
veral ſervices, we ſhall cafily diſcern the differences, 
and be able ro judge of rhe Validiry of their parts. 

Wherein firſt ir cannot be denied, bur that 


Formen fitter 
for more Ser- 
VICE (han 


' Horſemen. 


rt part upon the Foot Troops : Eor the Horſemen are 
given bythe profitable ro the Army wherein they ſerve, by ma- 


ing diſcoveries, by harafling the Enemies Coun- 
we of Horſe try, by giving ſuccour or reſcue _ a ſuddain, 

by doing execution upon an overthrow, and by 
confronting the Encmics Horſe ; bur theſe are but 
as ſecond ſervices, and fall ſhort of the main 
Stroke, which for the moſt part is given by the 
Footmen. Neither doth a rout givento the Caval- 
ry ſerving an Army royal, concern the Body of 
that Army further than the ſervices before men- 
tioned ; but the Army doth oftentimes go on not- 
withſtanding, and may well atchieve a happy 
Victory : Whereas upon the overthrow of the 1n- 
fantry, the Horſemen have nothing ro do, bur 
ro ſhifr for rhemſelycs] and get away to their own 
home. So thar ir appearerh that the Foot Compa- 
nies are the Bulk and Body of the Army, and the 
Horſe as the Arms and ourward parts, having ex- 
pedient and neceffary offices, but always ſubordi- 
nate to the main ſtroke given by the Foor. 

If any Man look for proof hereof by example, 
he ſhall nor need to ſeek further rhan the Romans, 
being Mafters of the Art Military, who by ag an- 
cient Law interdictivg rhe Dictator to have *the 
uſe of a Horſe in the Wars for his private eaſe, 
intimated, as Plut.rch ſaith, rhe ſtrength of- their 
Army toconfitt in thcir Foormen, which the Gene- 
ral in a day of Batrel ſhould affift with his pre- 
fence. and in no wile forſake them if he would. 
Bur: rauching the uſe of War amongſt them, their 
Equiites were \o far ſhort of the ſervice perform- 
ed by their Foot Troops, that when they would 
ftand ro it mdeed, they forlook their Horſes and 
fought on foor: As in the Bartel with the La- 
tines at the Lake Repillus, which I have alrea- 


The Ditater 
| fortiidten the 
we if « tle 
m the Wars ; 
And why, 
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Obſervations upon C x$4ar's 


dy mentioned in my former Obſervations. Nei- 
ther were the Romans good Horſemen, as it ſeem- 
eth by Ceſar : For he took the Horſes from the 
Tribunes and the Roman Equites, and gave them 
to the Germans, as better Riders than any Romans. 
But howſoever a State that aboundeth in Horle, 
and cruſterth more in them than in Foot Compa- 
nies, may harraſs a Champaign Countrey, bur ſhall 
never be able to follow a War with that ſtrength, 
as is requiſite to make it fortunate. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Ceſar beſiegeth Aleſia, and fighteth with the Ene- 
mies Cayalry. 
Aſar having viewed the ſituation of the Caix, 
Town, and knowing the Enemy to be much 
troubled for the overthrow of their Horſe, in 
whom they put all their hopes, exhorting 
the Soldiers to take a little pgins, be determined to 
incloſe the Town round about with a Ditch and a 
rampier. Aleſia was ſeated on the top of a Hill in a 
very eminent place, and not to be taken but by a con- 
tunued Siege. At the foot of the Hill ran two Ri- 
vers on each ſide of the Town : Before the Town there 
lay a Plain of three Miles in length : The other 
ſides were encloſed round about in a reaſonable di- 
Stance with Hills of equal height with the Town. 
Under the Wall on the Eaſt ſide lay all the Foy- 
ces of the Gauls, havin? drawn a Ditch and a dry 
Wall on that part of eight Foot in height : The whole 
Circuit of the Works which the Romans made to 
encloſe the Town about, contained eleven Miles. 
Their Camp was ſeated in a convenient place, where 
there were made three and twenty Caſtles, which in 
the day time were kept by Garriſons, to prevent any 
ſudden attempts of the Enemy, and in the night by 
Strong Watches. The Work being begun, there hap- 
peneda Shirmiſk between the Cavalry of both ſides in 
that plain which lay before the Town of three Miles 
in length. They fought eagerly on both fides. Our 
Men being overcharged, Cafar ſent the Germans to 
Jecond them, and jet the Legions before the Camp, 
leſt there might happen any ſudden Sally by the foot 
of the Enemy. Upon the ſafegard of the Lepions 
our Men took Courage. The Enemy was put to Ricks 
and being many in number one hindered another, and 
ftuck in heaps in the ſtreight paſſage of their Gates. 
The Germans followed 5 cloſe to their Fortificas 
tions and made a great execution among#t them. 
Many of them forſaking their Horſes attempted 
to leap the Ditch, and to climb over the dry 
Wall. Cxſar commanded the Legions drawn be- 
fore the Camp to advance a link forward. The 
Gauls that were within the Fortification were no 
little troubled : For thinking the Enemy would pre- 
ently have come unto them, they made an Alarm + 
Some were ſo frighted that they brake into the 
Town, Vercingetorix commanded the Gates to be 
ſhut, leſt the Camp ſhould be left naked of Defen- 
dants. Many of the Enemy being flain, and very 


many Horſes ta the Germans fell off and re- 
turned to Cal: 


OBSERVAION. 
+ Orafmuch as caſualry and chance have often- g,, ver 
t 


imes the Prerogative of a Service, and in no ſo certain 
miſdeeming opinions do carry away the Honour /” "4 
from Verrue and Valour : The firſt Trial of a for- ao 
tune 1s not of that afſurance, nor ſo much to be ſeomded wih 
truſted, as when it is ſeconded again with the like «7% 
effect : For when a matter by often trial fallerh ©" 
out to be of one and the ſame quality, it ſheweth 
A Ces 


TESSYS 


Fi. VII. 


a certainty of a cauſe, producing ends of like 
condition. The Gauls (as it ſeemeth) were much 
diſcouraged upon the firſt overthrow of their 
Horſe, in whom they ſo much believed, and al- 
tered the courſe of their high reſolutions fo far, 
as where before they {ware the overthrow of the 
Romans, they were now content to take the pro- 
tection of a ftrong Town : Bur this ſecond foil 
which they received, did fo afſure them of a har- 
der refiftance and ſtronger oppoſition than they 
were able to bear, that they never thought of any 
further trial, but were content to go away loſers, 
rather than to hazard their Lives in a third Com- 
bate. And thus, when a ſecond event backeth a 
former Fortune, it taketh away the ſuſpicion of 
Caſualry, and maketh the winner bold, and the 
loſer deſperate. Pompey was fo tranfported with 
joy four the blow which he gave Ceſar at Dyrra»- 
chium, that he ſent Letters of that days Victory 
into all parts of the World, and made his Soldiers 
ſo ſecure rouching the iſſue of that War, Ur nor 
de ratione belli cogitarent, ſed viciſſe jam ſibi vi- 
derentur, that they never thought how the War 
was to be carried on, efteeming themſelves al- 
ready abſolute Vidtors: Not remembring, as 
C-/ar ſaith, the ordinary changes of War ; wherc- 
in oftentimes a ſmall matter, either of a falſe 
—_—_ or of a ſudden fright, or ſome other ac- 
cidenr, doth indanger an Army, which the Enemy 
raketh ro himſelf, perinde ac ft virtute  vigiſſent, 
as if he had overcome by his Valour. 
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CH AP. XXXI. 
Vercingetorix fendeth away the Horſe : Ceſar in- 
cloſeth Aleſia with a ſtrong Wall. 


ingetorix thought it beſt to diſmiſs all 

the Horſe, and ſend them away in the 

Night, - before the Fortifications were per- 

fefted by the Romans. At their depar- 

ture he commanded them, that every Man ſhould re- 
pair unto his own State, and ſend all to the War 
that were able to bear Arms. He layeth open his 
deſerts towards them, and doth adjure them to have 
regard to bis ſafety, and not t6 ſuffer him to be de- 
livered over to the torture of the Enemy, that had fa 
well deſerved of the common liberty ; wherein if they 
ſhould prove negligent, fourſcore thouſand choſen Men 
would periſh with bim in that place. And looking 
into their Proviſions, he found that they had Corn 
ſearce for thirty days, but by ſparing and 700d 
husbandry it might be made to ſerve longer. With 
theſe Mandates he ſent out the Horſemen in ſilence 
about the ſecond Watch of the Night, at that part 
of the Town where the works were not perfetted : he 
commanded all the Corn to be brought unto him upon 
pain of death, The Cattel he Tiributed to the 
Soldiers by Pole, whereof there was great ſtore brought 
out from the Mandubii: The Corn be began to 
meaſure out ' very ſparingly. All the Forces which 
he had placed before the Town, be received within 
the Wulls ; and ſo he purpoſed to attend the ſupplies 
of Gallia. Which being known by the Runaways 
and Captives, Cxſar appointed tro make theſe 
Fortifications. He drew a Ditch of twenty foot m 
breadth and depth, with ſtreight ſides, as broad at 
the bottom as at the top. The reſt of the work he 
made forty foot ſhort of that Ditch, which he did 
for theſe reaſons ; t/. '& whole body of the Ro- 
mans might not of be incleſed about with an 
Army of Soldiers, which he thought to pony by 
taking in ſo great g Circuit of Ground ; and ſe- 
condly, leſt the Enemy ſallying out upon a ſudden, 
ſhould in the Night\ come to deſtroy the works, or 
in the day-time trouble the Soldiers with Darts and 


COMMENTARIES. 


caſting Weapons as t':cy were buſied about the works. 
This [pace of forty foot being left, he made two 
Ditches of fifteen foot in breadth and depth, the 
annermoſt whereof being carried through the Fields 
and the lower gronnd, he filled with Water drawn 
out of the River. Behind them he male a Ditch 
and a Rampier of twelve foot, and ftrens+thened it 
with a Parapet and Pinacles, and with Treat 
boughs of Trees cut in Caps like unto : Larts=/0rm 
which he ſet where the Hove's were joyned 15 the 
Rampier, to hinder the Enemy from climbins us + 
and made Towers round about the whole wort . in 
the diſtance of fourſcore frot ono © om 11ther, At 
the ſame time the Roman $0/4/--+ were both to 
get ſtuff for the fortification, ; Pr 19ing for 
proviſion of Corn, and to make juch g:*; "rh. 
Our Forces being much weakened, and being i» 
ſeek Corn and ſtuff far off from the Camp ; the 
Gauls alſo oftentimes a'temptivis to deſtroy the 
works, and to ſally out of the Town at divers Ports : 
Therefore Czſar thought it fir to add thus much 
more to the foreſaid works, that the fortifications 
might be made good with the leſs number of 
Men. He made Ditches round about the works 
of five foot deep, and in them he planted either 
the bodies of Trees, or great firm boughs ſharpen= 
ed into many Pikes and Snags, being bound tc- 
gether at the bottom, that they might not be eaſily 


plucked up, and ſpreading themſelves at the top 


into very ſharp Cags. There were of theſe five 
Ranks, ſo combined and infolded one. in another, 
that which way ſoever the Enemy ſhould enter up- 
on them, he would neceſſarily run himſelf upon a 
ſharp Stake ; theſe they called Cippi. Befere theſe, 
in oblique courſes, after the manner of a quin- 
cunce, were digged holes of three foot deep, nars 
row at the bottom like a Sugar-loaf : Theſe they 
ſet with round Stakes of the bigneſs of a Man's 
Thigh, with a ſkarp hardened point, in ſuch ſort 
that they ſtuck not above four fingers out of the 
Earth ; and for the better faſtening of them, they 
tuck all a foot within the ground : the reſt of the 
hole for the better ordering of the matter,was hid with 
Ofiers and ſmall Twizs. Of theſe were eight courſes 
three. foot diſtant one from another : and theſe they 
called Lilies, from the reſemblance they had to the 
figure of that flower. Before theſe were Galthrops 
of a foot long, faſtened in the Earth, and headed 
at the top with barbed Hooks of Iron, ſowed up 
and down in all places in a reaſonable diſtance 
one from another : and theſe they called Stimuli. 
The inner fortications being thus perfeted, he fol- 
lowed the even and level ground as much as the 
nature of the place would groe him leave, and took in 
fourteen miles in circuit, and made the like for- 
tificatiens in all points. againſt the Enemy witl = 
out, as he had done againſt the Town ; to the end 
that if he were driven upon occaſion to depart and 
leave the works, it might be no danger for him 
to leave the Camp ; foraſmuch as a few Men 
would defend it. He commanded every Man to 
have Forage and Proviſion of Corn for thirty days. 


Tie Fiſt OBSERVATION. 
Promiſed in my former Obſervation to ſpeak 


ſomewhat rouching the Reman works, and tro 
f+w the uſe they made of rhem in their greateſt 
occaſions : Bur this deſcription of the works at 
Aleſia, doth fo far excced the inlargement of com- 
menting words, that it hath drowned the Elo- 
quence of great Hiſtorians, and inſtead of Expo- 
fitions and Inforcements, hath drawn from them 
Speeches exprefling greater admiration than belief. 
Circa Aleſiam (auth Paterculus) tante res geſte, 
quantas audere vix hominis, perficere mullits nift 
Dei fuerit : So great things were done at wp) 6 
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Juſtus Lipfhas 
muſt aken. 


Cx. 


that they might ſeem too grear for any Man to 
| - Sangpn _- but a God ro effect. To incloſe 
2 Town with a Ditch and a Rampier of eleven 
miles in circuit, © wasa matrer worthy the Roman 
Army : Bur to add ſuch variety of works, and ro 
make ſuch ſtrange Traps and oppofitions againſt 
an Enemy, was admirable to the hearer ; and not 
that only, but to make the like works withour, 
ro keep the Gaz!s from raiſing the ſiege, did double 
the wonder: By which works he did befiege and 
was beſieged, took the Town and overthrew the 
Enemy in the Field. 5 
Such as fince that time have imitated this 1n- 
duftry only by a ſmall Ditch and a Rampier (for 
I think no Man ever made ſuch works) have 
wrought wonders in matter of War. Caſtruccio 
ot the name of renewing the ancient Military 
Diſcipline in Italy, chiefly for that he beſieged 
Piſtoia, and with the help of a double Trench, 
according to the example of Ceſar, he kept in 
the Piſtoians on the one ſide, and kept our an 
Army on the other fide of thirty thouſand Foot 
and three thouſand Horſe, in ſuch manner as in 
the end he took the Ciry and made their ſuccours 
of no effect. The States Army of the United 
Provinces under the leading of Grave Maurice, did 
the like at the Town of Grave in the year 1602. 
Burt of this at Aleſia may well be ſaid that which 
Lizy ſpeaketh of the Bartel at Nola : Ingens eo 
die res, ac neſcio an maxima illo bello PS a ſit : 
A great piece of ſervice was done that day,- and I 
think I may. call it the greateſt in that whole War 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


T is here delivered, that the outward circuir 
of the works contained fourteen miles, and 
the circuit of the inward works eleven miles : 
upon which ground Fuſtus Lipſius maketh an un- 
juſt conjecture of the ſpace between the ourward 
and the inward works where the Romans lay in- 
camped. For according to the proportion be- 
tween the circumference and the diameter , he 
maketh rhe diamerer of the greater Circle four, 
and of the lefſer three miles: And then he rakerh 
the leſſer diamerer our of the greater, and conclu- 
deth the ſpace ro be almoſt a mile berween the 
inner and the ourward Rampier, where the Romans 
lay incamped between the works : And leſt the 
matter pi 4 be miſtaken in Cyphers, he doth ex- 
pre{s it at large in fignificanr words, whereby he 
maketh the {pace twice as much as indeed it was. 
For the two Circles htving one and the ſame cen- 
ter, the ſemi-diameter of - d- one was to be raken 
our of the ſemi-diameter of the other, and the re- 
maindcr wou!d amount almoſt ro half a mile ; 
which according to the ground here delivercd, 
was the true diſtance berween the works, if the 
nature of the place (whereunto they had a reſpect) 
would ſuffer them to keep the ſame diſtance in all 
parts. Bur aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus, Ho- 
mer himſelf is our ſometimes ; and no diſgrace 
ncither to the exccllency of his Learning, þ cn 
ving all Honour for the great light which he hath 
brought ro the knowledge of Hiſtories, and for 
redeeming the truth from blots and Barbariſm. 


— 


CHAP. XXXII. 


The Ganls raiſe an Army of 248cco, to raiſe the 
ficge at Aleſia, 


Hite theſe thmgs were a doing at Aleſia, 
the Gauls having ſummoned a Council of 


the Princes and chiefeſt Men of each State, 
they thounhe it nt convenient to takg all that were 
able to bear Arms, according fo Vercingetorix's di- 


Þ 


Obſervations "upon Cnsan's 


tion one a certain number fot 
every State ; leſt that of ſuch a confuſed multitude 
there would be no Government, being not able to know 
their Soldiers, or to Martial them in any good order, 
or to make proviſion of Viftual for ſo great a body. 
The Hedui and their Vaſſals, the Segufiani, Ambi= 
vareti, Aulerci, Brannovices, and Brannovii, were 
commanded to ſen # 35000 : The.:Arverni with 
their Vaſſals, the Heleuteri , Cadutci,”Gaballi, Ve- 
launi, as many : "The Senones,-Sequani, Birur iges, 
Santones,Rutheni,Carnutes, 12000 : The'Belloyaci, 
10000 : The Lemovices as many : The Pictones, 
Turones, Parifii, Heleuteri, Suefſiones, $000 :. The 
Ambiani, Mediomartrices, Perrocorii, Nervii, Mo- 
rihi,” Niriobriges, 5000': | The Aulerci Cenomani, 
as matiy : The Atrebates, / 4000: The Bellocafh, 
Lexovii, Aulerci Eburones, 3000: The Rautaci 
and Boii 30000 : The States bordering upon the 
Ocean, whom by the cuſtom of - Gallia they call Are- 
moricz, ſuch as are the Cyridfolites, Rhedones, 
Ambibarri, Caderes, Oliſmii, Lemovices; Veneri 
Unelli, 60600. Of theſe the Bellovaci refuſed A 
give their number, ſaying, ' that they 'would make 
War with the Romans in their own name, aid ac- 
cording to their own direfions, neither would they 
ferve under any Man's command. Notwithſtanding 
being intreated by Comius, for his ſake they ſent 
two thouſand. Caſar, as 'we have heretofore deliver- 
ed, had uſed the help of this Comius the Tears be- 
fore in Britain, being both faithful and ſerviceable : 

pence of which ſervice he had freed bis 


reftion ; but to pt 


In recom 
State of all duties to the Roman Empire, and re- 
ſtored unto them their ancient Laws and Cuſtoms ; 
and to himſelf he had given the Morini. Notwith= 
Standing ſuch was the univerſal conſent of all Gallia, 
to redeem their Liberty and their ancient Honour 
in matter of War, as neither friendſhip, nor the 
memory of former benefits could iny way move 
them, every Man intending that War as far as 
either the power of his mind or the poſſibility of 
his means would feath unto : And h: »1mg drawn 
together eight thouſand Horſe , and two hundred 
and forty thouſand Foot, they muſtered their Forces 
in the confines of the Hedui, where they appointed 
Captains ; and the chief Command was given to 
Comius of Arras, and to Viridomarus and Epo- 
redorix, Hedui, and to Vergaſilaunus of the Ar- 
verni, Couſin-germain to Vercingetorix. To theſe 
there were certain choſen out of every State to 
give aſſiſtance in Council of War : and all of them 
went jocundly and full of hope to Aleſia. Nei- 
ther was there any Man that did think, that 
the very fight of ſuch a multitude was able to 
be endured, eſpecially when the Fight would grow 
doubtful by ſallies made out of the Town, and [0 
great Forces of Horſe and Foot ſhould be ſeen 
without, 


OBSERVATION. 


YT oper defire was to have had as many 
of the Gauls ſent to his Reſcue as were able 
to bear Arms, grounding himſelf upon that Max- 
im ; Where the whole State is in queſtion, there 
the whole Forces of that State are to be employed. 
Bur the other Princes of Gallia thought it not ex- 
pedient to raiſe ſo great a number: For they 


would have accrewcd to {uch a multirude of Peo- 


ple , as could not have- been contained within 
the -rules of Government : which may bring ro 
our conſideration that which the courte of theſe 
times doth not often bring into diſpute : Whar 


number of Men well martialled and with good het www 
ef men are 4 
«mpe ent pu 
: L periun for a 
Greece, was famous for two reſpects : Firſt, in ſaw. 


diſcipline, are a competent __— for any 
ſervice. NXerxess Army which he carried into 


regard 
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eard of the multirude, which was ſo grear, that 


when h= himſelf returned back into 4Afia, he letr 
behind him "three hundred thouſand of the beſt 
Soldiers choſen ' our of rhe whole Army, under 
the condutt of - one- Mardonins. ' Secondly , thar 
of ſo many Fighring-men, there were two hun- 
dred and threefcore thouſand- flain in one Barrel, 


with the loſs of one rhouſand and three hundred 
Grecians. Whereby it appearerh, Thar the Con- 
quit of a Kingdom doth nor. neceffarily follow 
mulrirude of Soldiers in an Army ; for exther 
Xerxes's Army was too few in,number to Conquer 
Greece, or too many to be well-Marrialled. 
Marius, with. Fifty Thouſand 'Men, defeated 
the Cimbri thatwere fo many in number, as they 


made a Bartel of 'Thirry Furlong ſquare, and of 
them he flew'an Hundred and Twenty Thouland, 
and rook" Threeſcore T houfand- Prifoners. 'And 
for thiar-I do remember of that which 4 have read, 
the greateſt Conqueſts that ever were made, were 
atchieved "with Armies under Fifty 'Thoutand 

t Alexander fubdued all 
Afia, and brought the , echoes from the Perſian 


Fighting Men. The 
into Greece with Thirry Thouſand Men. 


The Romans: had very ' feldom Ten Legions in 
an Army, which was about that rate, but com- 
-monly- their Conquering Armics were far under 

# That proportion. © Pauls /Amyiins only had an 
te fe f Hundred Thouſand in his Army againtt Perfens, 
twhs E®J- 2.4 won the- Battel- in an hour. 


of our Times requireth- no diſpute roue 
point, for we ſeldom ſee an Army -of:F 


A 


CHAP. XXXIL.. 


Critognatus his Speech at Aleſia,” touching the 
keeping of the Town. 


Hey that weve Beſieged in Alfia, the day 


cour, their Corn being ſpent , and not 


ito Conſultations touching the end of their Fortune ; 
aud divers Opinions being delivered, ſome of them 


tending ro the yielding up of the Town, and others 
perſwading thas as long as flirength laſted there might 
be Sallies continually made upon the Enemy : I will 
not omit the Speech of Critognatus, for the ſmgular 


and wicked Cruelty which it imported. He was a 
Min of great Birth and Authority amongit the 
Arverni. 1 will ſay nothing ( ſaith be ) of their 


Opinion, that call baſe Servitude by the name of 


Surrender : Neither do I think them fit to be ac- 


counted Citizens, or to be admitted to Council of 


State. With them will I deal that like well of Sat- 
les, in whoſe Advice and Counſel, even by all- your 
Conſents, the Memory of ancient Vertye ſeemeth to 
conſiſt. It is no Vertue , but a weakneſs of the 
Mind, net to be able to bear Want a little while. 
It is an eaſier matter to find Men that will offer 
themſeives willingly to Death, than ſuch as will en- 
dure Labour with patience. For mine own part, 
I could like well of rhat Opinion, ( for Honour much 
prevaileth with me ; ) if I did not fee a further leſs 
than of our Lives. But in theſe cur Conſultations, 
let us look upon all Gallia, whom we have called to- 
gether to ſuccour us. What Spirits do you think 
would cur Friends and Kinſmen conceive, Fourſcore 
Thouſand Men being Slain in one place, if they were 
c:nſtrained ta wage Battel upon their dead Carcaſſes ? 
[ would not have you to defraud trem of your help, 
that do neglett all peril for your ſake ; nor by your 
Foeliſtneſs, and your Raſhneſs, or the weakneſs of 


zeur Mind, throw down all Gallia, ard caſt it into 
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"he :condirion 
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fand Men'in'the Field, unleſs ir:be' the Twrk, or 


being paſt by which they looked for Suc- 


knowing what was done abroad , entred 


by 


perpetual Bondage. Do you doubt of their Faith and 
Conſtancy, becauſe they came not by a day ! What do 
the Romans then mean in theſe outward Works 2 
Do you think they make them for exerciſe, or to paſs 
away = __ # you cannot then receive afſu- 
rance by their Meſſengers, all paſſage being ſftopr, 
ufe them for Wimeſſe: that poſh herm._. = 
hand, for fear whereof they labour night and day. 
What then ? my Advice is that we do, as our Fore- 
fathers did in a War againſt the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones, »ot equal to this, 'who being ſhut up within 
their Towns, and broug/:t to the- like neceſſity, did ſa- 
tisfie tl. eir Hunger with the Bodies of ſich as were 
faund unfit for War, neither did they yield themſelves 
unto the Enemy : Whereof, if we had not an Ex- 
ample, yet I would judge it an excellent thing to be 
begun now for Liberties {the, and to be left to Po- 
ferity. For; What War was like this? Gallia be- 
mg waſted and diſperpled, and the Kingdom brought 
onto great Miſery, the Cimbri at length forſook our 
Comury, and ſought cut other Territorics, and left 
unto us: our Laws, Cuſtoms, Lands,' and Liberty. 
For the Romans, Whuat-is it they defire > Or, What 
would they have ! But being drawn on with Malict 
and Envy, whom they underſtood to be 4 Noble and 
a Warlike Nation, their Fields and Cities they did 
deſire to takg from them, and to Toke them with eters 
nal Bondage ; as never making War with other 
Condition: | For af you be ignorant what they do far 
of in. other Countries, look at home in that part of 

alka which: 15 reduced into a Province: ' Their 
Laws and Cuſtoms being changed, it is ſubjefied tn 
the Axe and to perpetual Servieude. Their Opini- 
ons being delivered, they decree, that ſuch as through 
Age or Sickneſs were unfit for War, ſhould depart 
the Town; and that they ſhould prove all means, 
before they yielded to Critognatus's Opinion : And 
yet if the matter ſo required, to conſent unto it, and 
to attend their Succours, rather than to yield to any 
Su render and Condition of Peace. | 


OBSERVAFION, 
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= is oftentimes maderqueſtionable in the cxtre- Hew long 6) 


mity of, a Siege, how far the Commanders 


may go irv.continuing their reſiſtance to the dan- ;,7 Sin, + 


get and hazard of 'the People Belieged, wherher 
they may not in Honour proceed as far as Cri- 
rognatus's Opinion would draw them : Or how 
they may know when to leave it, in the very point 
of dilcreer and valiant Carriage. Which is ro be 
anſwered according to the quality of rhe Enemy 
that giveth Siege ro the place. For againſt a 
Treacherous and Diſloyal Enemy, that maketh 
profeſſion of Infideliry, and would nor ſtick after 
a Compoſition to entrare them in a greater dan- 
ger than the peril of Death, there would be much 
endured rather than to undergo ſo hard a Fortune. 
And yer I do no way approve the cruel Reſglu- 
tion of this Gaul, but do rather commend the 
Example of the Hungarians at the Siege of 4gria. 
For in the Year 1562. Mahemet Baſſa lay before 
that Town with an Army of Threeſcore Thou- 
land Turks, and laid Bartery to it with fifry Ca- 
nons. There were within the Town Two Thou- 
ſand Hungarians, who endured and pur off 
Thineen molt terrible Afaults of the Enemy : 
And for the better ſtrengrhning of their kigh Re- 
{olution, they rook a murual Oath, that no Man, 
upon pain of Dcarh, ſhould once {peak of a Treaty, 
or of giving up the Town, or to make any An- 
twer to the Enemy, but by the Harquebuls or the 
Caanon : And it the Sicge ſhould happen ro con= 
tinue long, rather ro die for Hunger, than to 
put themtelves in the hands of fo crucl and bar- 
barous an Enemy. "They derermined further, 
Thar ſuch amongſt them 2s were not lerviceable 
Aa with 
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Obſervations 


with a W , ſhould arrend continually to re- 
inforce the Rampier and repair the Ruines. And 
ro avoid Treachery, they rook Order rthar there 
might be no Afemblies in the Ciry above rhe 
number of Three r. They Commanded 
likewiſe that all the Victual as was either publick 
or private: ſhould be divided into equal Portions 
amongſt rhe Soldiers, and rhe beft of it ſhould be 
reſerved for fuch as were hurt in Fight. Ir is 
turrher reported, That the Baſſa having often- 
times offered a Treaty, they only ſhewed for an 
anſwer to his Sammons a Funeral Bicr covered 
with black, liſted up above the Wall berween 
two Pikes, to fignifie thereby that they would 
not come our bur by Death. 

As this is a degree ſhort of Critognatus's Reſo- 
lation, ſo I do not deny bur thar a General may 
give up a Town before he come to theſe Terms 
with true Honour and Wiſdom. Bur the matter 
(as I have ſaid) confiſteth altogether upon the 
circumſtances interlaced. Bur thar which is fur- 
ther to be obſerved in this place, is the extream 
contrariety of Opinions, which are uſually deli 
vered upon diſpute of ſuch difficult caſes, wherein 
Quantum alteri ſententie deeſt animi, tantum alters 
ſupereſſe ſolet z' one Man's Opinion ſpeaks too 
much — and anothers as much roo little : 
As Curio ſaid upon the like occaſion. Medio cus 
tiffimus ibis.-- The middle is the ſafeſt way, was 
Phebus's direCtion to his Son Phaeron in a marter 
of difficulty and great hazard, and obſerved in 
this place by the Gaul-. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Gauls do ſet upon Ceſ«ar's Camp, both from 
the Town and the Field fide. 


He Mandubii, who had received the Ar- 
my into the Town, were themſelves thruſt 
out with their Wives and Children. They 
coming to the Roman Works, did with 

WWeepiny Tears beſeech them to receive them into 
Bondage, aud relieve them with Food. Czſar gave 
Order they ſhould not be reteived, and ſet a guard on 
the Rampier to keep them out. In the mean time 
Comius, and the reſt of the Captains, that had the 
chief Command given them, came to Alctia with 
all their Forces, and having taken a Hill on the out- 
fide, they ſate down not above half a Mile from our 
Works. The next day bringing their Cavalry out of 
their Camp, they filled all that Plain, which, as 1 
have already ſaid, extended Three Miles in length 
before the Town, ſerting their Foot Forces 4 little 
diſtant from that place, and hiding them upon higher 
Ground. The proſpeRt lay open out of the Town into 
the Field : And upon the fight of theſe Smccours they 
ran together, and Congratulated each other, and all 
their Minds were filled with Gladneſs. And there- 
"upon the next day they brought their Forces and 
placed them before the Town, and began to cover the 
next Ditch upon them with Hurdles, and to fill it 
np with Earth, and to provide themſelves to Sally 
out, and to endure all Chances. Cxſar having diſ- 
poſed of all his Army on each fide of the Works, that 
if there were occaſion, every Man might both know 
and keep his place, he Commanded the Cavalry to 
be carried eut of the C amp, and to Charge the Enc- 
my. There was a fair view out of all the Camps, 
which were ſeated round about upon the ridge of the 
Hill, and all Mens Minds were bent upon the ex- 
pect.1tion of the event of the Fight. The Gauls 
had mingled among#t their Horſe ſome few Archers 
and hels-ieraned Soldiers, which might relieve their 
Fellows, being overcharged, and ſuſtain the Force 


nius, Legates, who had the Charge of thoſe Parts 


upon QESAR'S 
and Afſavit of our Horſe. By theſe were "many bure 

a ſuddain, and ferſook the Fight. The Gauls 
Bom perſwaded that their Men had the better of the 
Fight, perceiving our Men to be overcharged with 
multitudes on all ſides, as well thoſe that were Be« 
ſieged, as the other that came to relieve them, they 
took up a ſhout, and a howling to encourage their 
People. And foraſmuch as the matter was carried 
in the ſight of all Men, ſo that nothing could be hid, 
whether it were well or ill done ; the deſire of Ho- 
nour and the fear of Ignominy did ſtir up both ſides 
to Proweſs and Valour, And having t with « 
doubtful Fortune from Noon=tide until almoſt Sun- 
ferting; the Germans on the wy fide with thick- 
thronged Troops,” gave a fierce C the Enc- 
my, ,.-- put - L to flight : Wboeh, te happened 
that the Archers were circumvented and ſlain. In 
like manner on the other fide, our Men finding them 
ro give ground, did follow them even to their Camps, 
and gave them no time to recover themſelves. Such 
as were come out of Alefia, returned back ſad into 
the Town, deſpatring of Victory, One day being in- 
termitted, in which time they made proviſion of great 
ſtore of Hurdles, Ladders, and Hooks, about Mid- 
night they marched filently out of their Camp, and 
came to the Works on the Field fide ; and raking up 
a ſuddain Shout, to give notice of their coming, to 
them of the Town, they caſt their Hurdles upon the 
Ditches, and with Slings, Arrows, and Stones, they 
began to put our Men ; a the Rempier, and to put 
in pratiice ſuch things as belong to a Siege. At 
the ſame time the ſhout being heard, Vercingerorix 
ſounded the Trumpet, and t his Men out of 
the Town. Our Men betook themſelves to the Forti« 
fications, according as every Man's place was allotted 
him the day before ; and with Slings and Bullets 
which they had laid ready npon the Borks, they did 
beat dawn the Gauls, their fight being taken away 
through the darkneſs of the Night. Many Wounds 
were received on both ſides, and many Weapons were 


caſt out of Engines. M. Antonius and C. Trebo- 


where our Men were moſt laid to, cauſed Men to be 
taken out of the further Caſiles, and to be brouphe 
to ſecond them. The Gauls being a good way diſtant 
_ the Works, did __ hurt with multitudes of 
capons : But approaching nearer, either they ſtruck 
a a ni—_ _ the Galthrops, or fallin 
into the Holes, were ſtruck through the Bodies wit 
the ſharp Stakes, or died with mural Piles, being 
caſt from the Rampier aud the Towers, Many 
Wounds being recerved on all ſides, as the day ap- 
peared, the Gauls oag leſt they ſhould be Charged 
on the open fide by a Sally from the upper Camp, 
retired back again to their Fellows. On the inner 
fide, whilſt they brought out ſuch things a3 were pre 
pared beforehand by Vercingetorix, and were filling 
up the firſt Ditches, being ſomewhat long in the 
Execution of theſe things, they underſtood that the 
other Gauls were rted -before they themſelves 
could come near the Works : And thereupon they re- 
turned into the Town without doing any thing. 


OBSERVATION, 


He Gauls committed the Command of this 0: am 
great Army to four Generals, contrary to "#4 > 
ptyen of Warlike Nations,and the order which ** © 
arure obſerveth throughout all the ſeveral Kinds 
of Creatures : Amongſ{t whom there was never 
Body found of many Heads, but one Hydra, be- 
ing made, as it ſcemeth, or rather feigned to be 
made, to the end that Hercules might have a 
rask anſwerable ro himſelf, and make it one of Np 
his rwelve L abours ro kill rhe Beaft. The Serpent nad. 


Amphisb.ena is ſaid to have two Heads, whereby pur amphi 
{hc ibant 


VII. 


ſhe either loſeth' the” uſe of local Motion, of at 


the leaſt moveth fo im y, one Head raking 
one way and the other another way, as there 1s 
no certain or dire&t paſſage in ber creeping. 

Theſe many-headed Armics do reſemble theſe 
nts, being carried according to the ſence of 
their ſeveral Heads, and diſtracted by the diver- 
" ſity of their many Leaders. The Government of 
Rome conliſting of ſeveral Magiftrares, having 
fovereign Authority, gave occaſion oftentimes ro 
| make two Heads ro one Body, but with ſuch Suc- 
ceſs, as they wete forced in rhe end ro creare one 
Head for the repairing of that Lofs, which the 
multipliciry of Leaders had brought upon their 
Stare ; as it happened in the War againſt the 
Fidenates Revolted, which nothing bur their Re- 
courſe to a Dictaror could make happy ro their 
Empire. Whereupon Livy faith ; Tves Tribuni, 
poteſtate confulari, documents Jutre quam plurium 
smperium Bello inntile efſet ; Tentands ad ſua quiſ- 
que confilia , cum alii aliud videretur, aperaernnt 
ad occafimem locwm hoſti : The Three Tribynes 
with conſular Power, clearly ſhewed how incon- 
venient a thing ir is ro have more than one Com- 
mander in Chief: For while every one adheres 
to his own Advice and Judgment, one Man think- 
ing this thing convenient, another thar, they open 
a way to the Enemy to make advantage againſt 
them. In the time of their Conſuls, Quintins 
and Ayrippe being ſent againſt the qui, 4- 
grippa, referred the bulineſs wholly ro his 
ERC concluding, as Livy faith : Saluberri- 
mum in adminiſtratione magnarum rerum eſt ſum- 
mum imperii ad unum eſſe ; It 1s the ſafeſt way in 
the managing of great Afﬀairs ro have one Man 
bear the chief ſway. And therefore, as one 
Body requireth but one Head, ſo one buſineſs 
would have bur one Director, foraſmuch as Amn- 
latio inter paves, & ex eo impedimentum ; Amu- 
larion, and conſequently hindrance will be amongſt 
Equals. 


Se 


CHAP. XXXV. 


The Gauls do chooſe out Sixty Thouſand of their 
beft Men, and do Afault the weakeſt part of 
Cxſar's Camp. 


He Gauls being Repelled twice with great 
loſs, do fall into conſideration what they 
were next to dy. They call unto them ſuch 
as were well acquainted with the nature 

and ſituation of the place, by whom they underſtand 
of the ſituation of the upper Camp. On the Nerth 
fide there lay a Hill, which, by reaſon of the great- 
neſs of the Circuit, our Men could not take in within 
the compaſs of their Works : And thereupon were 
neceſſarily conſtrained to lay their Camp im an m- 
equal place ſomewhat ſhelving. This part was kept 
by Caius Antiſtius Rheginus, and Caius Caninius 
Rebilus with two Legions. This being known by 
the Scouts, the Captains of the, Enemy choſe out 
Sixty Thouſand of thoſe States which carried the 
greateſt Opinion of Manhood, and. did ſecretly de- 
termine amongit themſelves, how and in what ſort 
they would have the Service carried, and do deter 
mine to put it in execution, when the Sun ſhould 
be near about the Noon Meridian , appointins 
Vergaſilaunus tr Command thoſe Forces, being one 
of the four Captains, and Kinſman to Vercinge- 
torix. He going out of the Camp in the firſt Watch 
of the Night, came to the end of his Fourney a little 
before day, and hiding himſelf bebind a Hill, Com- 
manded his Soldiers to refreſh themſelves from the 
former Nights Travel. And when it began to be 
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towards Noon, he made towards that part *of the 
Camp which I have before mentioned : And at the 


Jame time the Horſemen began to approach towards 


the VWWorks, and the reſt of the Forc d them- 
ſelves before the 4.4 \ Lane mggrbs » 


Vercingetorix perceivins 
the ott of the Watch=Tower of Aleſia, = out of 
the Town, and carried with him lms Poles Hooks 
and ſuch other Proviſions which he had made ready 
beforehand for a Salley. They fought at one inſtant 
in all places, all ways were tryed : And where they 
thought it to be weakeſt, thither they ran. The 
Roman Forces were diſmembred4 by reaſon of the 
large extention of their Works, ſo that they could 
nor eaſily defend many places: And the ſhout which 
was made behind their Backs, did much affright our 
Men, foraſmuch as they perceived that their danger 
did confift in other Mens Valour ; for ſuch things s 
are abſent do for the moſt part greatly perplex and 
trouble Mens Minds. Czfar having got a convenient 
Place, doth ſee what is done in every part : If any 
were vvercharged he ſent them ſuccour , and was 
ready to anſwer all occaſions on both ſides the Camp. 
He told them, that that was the time, wherein it 
was behoveful for them to Fight. The Gauls would 
deſpair of all good ſucceſs, unleſs they brake down 
the Works. The Romans, if they obtained their 
purpoſe, mighe expett an end of their Labours, 
The pzreateſt Contention was about that place to which 
Vergaſilaunus was ſent. A ſmall riſing in a place 
doth give much advantage in a ſhelving Sn 
Some caſt Weapons, others put themſelves into 4 
Teſtudo, and came under the Works. The wearied 
and over-laboured were ſeconded by freſh Supplies. 
Every Man caſt Earth into the Works, which raiſed 
it ſo bigh, that the Gauls had advantage of aſcent : 
And the Pikes and ſharp Stakes which the Romans 
had cunningly hid under the Earth to annoy the Ene- 
my, were thereby covered. It came at laſt to that 
paſs, that yr Men wanted both Strength and Wea- 
pons. Which being known, Caxſar ſcent Labienus 
with ſix Cohorts to Relieve thoſe that were over- 
charged, Commanding him ( if be could not bear 
out the Charye ) to rel out upon them, but not 
unleſs he were conſtrained unto it. He himſelf went 
about to rhe teſt,” exhorting them not to faint under 
their Labour, firaſmuch as the fruit and benefit of 
all their former Battels conſiſted in that day and 
that howr. The Enemy within being out of hope of 
doing any good upon the Works made in plain and 
Champaign Places, by reaſon of the Strength of the 
Fortifications, tried what they could do in ſteep and 
broken places ; and thither they brought thoſe things 
which they had prepared. With the multitude of 
their caſting M:apons, they caſt ont ſuch as fought 
from Turrets, they filled their paſſages with Hh fles 
and Earth, they brake down the Parapet and the 
Rampier with Hooks. Cafar ſent firſt young Bru- 
rus with ſix Coborts, and after him Fabius « Le- 
gate with ſeven more ; and at length as the Fight 
waxed hot , he went himſelf with a freſh ſupply. 
The Fight being renewed and the Enemy beaten off, 
he haſted to that place whither he bad ſent Labi- 
enus, and took four Cohorts cut of the next Caſtle. 
Part of the Horſemen he commanded to follow him, 
and the reſt to compaſs about the outward Works, 
and to ſet upon the Enemy behind, Labienus find- 
ing that neither Rampier nor Ditches were able to 
keep out the Enemy, having got ſuch Forces 
together as were drawn by chance from the Works 
neareſt hand, to- the number of thirty nine.Cohorts, 
be acquainted Cxſar by Meſſengers what be thought 
fit to be done. Calar made haſte ro be at the Fight. 
H:s coming being known by the colour of his Gar= 
ment, which he was accuſtomed to wear in time of 
Battel, und the Troops of Horſe and the Cohorts be= 
ins diſcovered which he had Commanded to follow 
5 da 2 him, 
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him, as the ſhelving and declining places were ſub- 
je to the view of higher Grounds ; the Enemy be= 
gan the Fight, a great ſhout was taken 4 on both 
fides. Our Men having thrown their Piles, betook 
themſelves to their Swords. Suddenly the Horſemen 
were diſcovered behind them, and other Cohorts made 
their approaches towards them. The Enemy turned 
his back and fled : The Horſemen met them as they 
fled ; the flaughter was great in” that place. Se- 
dulius, 4 Captain and Prince of the Lemovici, was 
Slain. Vergaſilaunus was taken alive. Threeſcore 
and fourteen Enſions were brought unto Czlar : 
And very few of ſo great a number returned ſafe 
into their Camp. Theſe of the Town beholding the 
Slaughter and Flight of their Friends, being out of 
all hope, drew back their Forces from the Works. 
This being known, the Gauls fled preſently out of 
their Camp : And if the Soldiers had not been wea- 
ried with that days Labour, they might eaſily have 
deſtroyed all their Enemies. About Midnight the 
Horſe being ſent out to fall upon the Rere, a great 
number was Taken and Slain, the reſt eſcaped into 
their Countries. 


OBSERVATION. 


A is an old ſaying of a —_ Man, Thar it is 
an eaſier matter to fill his Belly than his Eye : 
Which is as rrue in other caſes ; wherein our de- 
fires are oftentimes ſo great, that we think no 
means ſufficient ro accompliſh the ſame : Bur 
when we ſhall come to pur it in tryal, and ſuffer 
every Man to be meaſured with his own Foor, ir 
will appear that our deſires are better applied ro 
the infinity of the Mind, than to the neceſſary 
occaſions of our Life. Vercingetorix was fo far 
intereſſed in the ſucceſs of this War, that he 
thought all the able Men of Gaia not enough 
to make ir happy unto him: Bur the other Princes 
that were not {o deeply rouched, and yer ſtood as 
well affected ro the Cauſe, refuſed ro Inroll all 
thar were able ro bear Arms, but thought Two 
Hundred Forry and Eight Thouſand Men to be 
a competent force for this Service. Bur coming 
to the execution of the buſineſs, they employed 
only ſixty Thouſand : And when they falled of 
their endeavour, and were Routed and Over- 
thrown by the Komans, the reſt ſtaid no longer 
ro diſpute the matrer, bur fled all away by Nighr. 
Which ſhewerh the difference berween the Aﬀecti- 
ons which are fore-runners of a Cauſe, and ſuch 
as grow and encreaſe with a butineſs, and are 
not commonly found in one and the ſame ſubject 
in their greateſt Strengths. For thele antecedent 
deſires are like Womens Longings ; ſtrong and 
violent ar firſt, but decaying as faſt again before 
rhey come to any Ripeneſs : Whereas ſuch Aﬀe- 
Ctions as riſe from the carriage of a buſineſs, and 
grow from the Occurrences of that proceeding, 
are not ſo eaſily abated, bur do hold our ftrong 
either for Conitancy or Obſtinacy. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Vercingetorix yieldeth himſelf and the Town to 
Ceſar. 


T; next day Vercingetorix having called 
a Council, told them, that he had not un- 
dertook that War for his own occaſions, 
but for the cauſe of common Liberty : 
And foraſmuch as they were neceſſarily to yield to 
fortune, he made offer of himſelf unto them, either 
to ſatisfie the Romans with his Death, or to be 
delivered unto them alive. Ambaſſadors were ſent 
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to Cxfar, rouching that point. He Commanded 
their Arms to be delivered, and the Princes to be 
brought out. He himſelf ſate in the Fortifications 
before the Camp : Thither the Captains were brought, 
Vercingetorix was delivered ; their Weapons were 
caſt out. The Hedui and the Arverni being reſerved, . 
to the end he might recover the reſt of the States by 
them ; of the reſt of the Captives he gave threugl= 
out all the Army, to every Man a Priſener, by 
the name of a Booty. Theſe things being 
ended, he went to the Hedui, and received in the 
State. Thither did the Arverni ſend Ambaſſadors 
unto him, promiſing to obey whatſoever he Com- 
manded. He demanded a great number of Heſt ages, 
and ſent the Legions into their Winter-Quarters. 
He ſent home Twenty Thouſand Captives ' to the 
Hedui and the Arverni. He ſent T. Labienus 
with two Legions, and the Horſe into the Sequani, 
and gave him M. Sempronius Rurilius zo aſſiſt 
him. He lodged C. Fabius and Lucius Minutius 
Bafilius with rwo Legions amongit the Men of 
Rheims, /eſt they ſhould receive any damage by 
the near bordering Bellovaci. He ſent C. Antiſtius 
Rheginus to te Ainbivareri, and T. Sextius to the 
Bituriges, and C. Caninius Rebilus zo the Rutheni, 
with each of them a Legion. He placed Q. Tullinus 
Cicero and P. Sulpitius at Cavillonis and Mati(- 
cona of the Hedui upon the River Arar, for Provi- 
ſion of Corn : He himſelf determined to Winter at 
Bibract. This Years Service being known at Rome, 
there was a Feaſt of Thankggiving appointed for 
twenty days topether. 


OBSERVATION. 


Lp —_—_ norwithſtanding a hard Fortune, 
entertained a noble Reſolution : For having 
firſt acquainted the Gan/s that he had not under- 
took that War for any reſpect to himſelf, but for 
the cauſe of Galia, and the ancient liberty of 
that Continent ; he made offer to faritic the angry 
Romans with his Body dead or alive. 


Plutarch reciteth the manner of his Delivery to 11u:rh # 
be in this ſort : Being armed ar all Parts, and he LE 


Mounted on a Horſe furniſhed with a rich Capa- 
riſon, he came to Ceſar, and rode round about 
him as he fate in his Chair of State ; rhen light- 
ing off his Horſe, he rook off his Capariſon and 
Furniture, and unarmed himſelf, and laid all on 
the Ground, and went and fate down at Cz/ar's 
Feer, and ſaid never a word. Ceſar at length 
commitred him as a Priſoner taken in the Wars, 
to be led afterwards in his Triumph at Rome : 
Bur the Civil Wars did cut off thar (> Oake 

If it be demanded, what became of thele great 
Princes and Perſonages after the Triumph : Ir 
will appear that they did not ſtroke their Heads, 
or make more of them than of milerable Caprives. 
For Paulus Amylius, after the noble 
for King Perſeus, pitying his Fortune and deſiring 
tro help him, ps? | never obtain other Grace for jjus 
him, than only ro remove him trom the common 
Priſon, which they called Carcer, into a more 
cleanly and ſweerer Houſe : Where being ſtreighr- 
ly guarded, he died, either by Abſtinence, or be- 
ing kept from Sleep by the Soldiers. Two of his 
Sons Fed alſo, bur the third became an excellent 
Turner or Joyner, and could write the Roman 
Tongue ſo well, that he afterwards became Chan- 
cellor to the Magiſtrates of Rome. And thus the 
Romans dealt with their Captive Princes, making 
them examples of Fortunes unconſtancy , and 
rurning their Diadems into Shackles of Iron. 


And thus far did Ceſar Comment himſelf upon 
the Wars he made againſt the Gayls, dig 
Noble 
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Noble and a Worthy People, and bred in a 
hrge and fertile Continent ; the Inhabitants 
whereof have in M1 Ages, even to theſe times, 
challenged an eminency, both for Politick Go- 
vernment and Martial Proweſs, amongſt the 
Weſtern Kingdoms of the: World : Their Actions 
and Carriage from time to time deſerving as Ho- 
nourable Memory, as theſe Wars recorded by 
Caeſar's own hand ; whereof Paulus /Amylius, 
Philip Commiines, and of late Fohn ae Seres are 
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very pregnant witneſſes. They continued under 
the Roman Government Four Hundred Forty and 
One Years, according to the computation made 
by Fohn Tillius, reckoning from the laſt Victory 
in Ce/ar's Proconſulſhip, ro the time of Marco- 
merus a General of the French, by whoſe Prowels 
and means they denied to pay that Homage and 
Tribure ro the Emperour Valentinianus, which 
Vercingetorix had loſt to Ceſar. 


The Duke of ROHANs REMARKS, 


C LL the other Wars of Ceſar againſt the 
A Gauls were different from this, by reaſon 

that in the former he made uſe of their 
Diviſions to Ruin them. This was made almoſt 
by a general conſent of them all, Electing a Su- 
ream Chief of great Prudence and Courage, 
who being ſenſible thar the good Dilcipline of the 
Romans, and their Skill in, the Trade of War, 
render'd them invincible in Battel, chang'd rhe 
manner of making it, by Protracting of time, 
without hazarding a general Combar, being 
ſuperiour in Horſe, in a Country which favour'd 
hims; and by cutting off the Proviſions of their 
Army, fail'd bur little of ruining them : Which 
affords us a ſcope for very fine Remarks. 

Firſt upon Vercingetorix, who being voluntarily 
choſen Head of divers People, who Emulated 
each other, knew ſo well how to Govern them, 
that, notwithſtanding all his Adverſities, he till 

reſerv'd a great Authoriry among them , and 
hm them in great Awe ; never ſparing Severity 
where it was requiſite : (For fear is the moſt pow- 
erful motive to keep Men within Bounds ) his ill 
Succeſs having never daunted him, nor alter'd his 
Mind ; even when he was accus'd of holding In- 
telligence with the Enemy : He Harangu'd them 
with ſo much boldneſs, that it encreas'd his Au- 
thority inſtead of leſſening it. And indeed the 
moſt effectual way to fatisfie People is to ſpeak 
ofren to them abour preſent tranſactions. He was 
allow'd ro Burn about Twenty Towns ro incon- 
venience their Enemies : Which argues his Ability ; 
ſince the only way to Vanquiſh the Romans (who 
were too hard for them in Fight) was to Com- 
bat them by Hunger. In ſuch Afﬀairs all mild 
Councils, or ſuch as are only Executed by halves 
are ruinous ; of which the taking of Bourges QÞy 
ſerve for a memorable Example by reaſon that in 
ſaving it from a neceſſary Conflagrarion, it was 
preſerv'd for the uſe of the Romans, who ſupply'd 
their Wants by the taking- of it. His great 
Credit is remarkable, by his being able ro per- 
ſwade Free People art the very beginning of a 
War, before their having try'd the ill ſucceſs of 
it, when they were full of hopes of Vanquithing 
without applying ſuch violent Remedies, to ſer 
Fire to their Houſes and Goods, for the preſer- 
vation of which, Wars are commonly made. 
Ir was, without doubt, a very difficult Enterpriſe ; 
by reaſon that the loſs of things that are certain 
and preſent, that are ſeen and felt, is preferr'd 
by Ignorant People, to thoſe things of which the 
Event 1s uncertain, and the uſetulnefs diſtant : 
Ard none can perfectly apprehend thar difficulty, 
unleſs ſuch as have experienc'd it in governing of 
People. He alſo expreſs'd his Conſtancy to the 
very laſt, not fearing ( tho' at the Head of fo 


many different Nations ) to lock hinvelf up in a 
lace, in which he perform'd what-ever could 
done by a prudent brave Commander, de- 
{pifing Hunger, and all the Inconveniences of a 
iege, and holding out until the Relief he ex- 
_ was Repulsd and Defeated, but whereas 
iſtories are only compil'd by the Victorious, we 
ſeldom hear the Praiſes of any but the Children 
of Fortune. 

Ler us now Examine C/ar's Condudt in this 
War, which ſurpriſes him in the midft of Winter, 
he being in 1a/y at that time, his Army divided 
into divers Countries, diſtant from each other, 
and the Revolred laying ſo much in his way, that 
ir was almoſt impoſſible for him ro joyn his Le- 
gions. Thoſe grear difficulties requir'd an incom- 
_—_ Labour in order to overcome rhem, which 

e did, by making himſelf a Paſſage through 
Mountains which were cover'd with fix Foor 
deep of Snow,and rerrifi'd his Enemies more by ap- 
pearing in the midſt of them (ar a time when they 
imagin'd him to be. in T:aly, without a poflibiliry 
of coming rowards them ) than by the number 
of his Forces. He likewiſe improv'd their Ter- 
ror, by making ſeveral Incurſions with his Horſe, 
ro gran them that he was very Strong. 

et us alſo conſider, that Ceſar fading the 
Method of the War alrer'd, and that his Ene- 
mies avoided ro come to Barrel ; addicts tfimſelf 
to the Siege of Towns, in which he ſhew'd him- 
ſelf as excellent as in other Feats of War. For 
whatever is practisd by the beſt Modern Com- 
manders, is Copy'd after him ; and all that we 
admire in the Siege of Oſtend, Breda, Bois le Duc, 
and ſeveral other Sieges of the lare Ptince Mau- 
rice, who ſurpaſs'd all others in thoſe Martrers, 
falls infinitely ſhort of the rwo Circumyallations 
of Alexia : The Induſtry and Labour of which, 
rogether with the ſhortneſs of time in which they 
were perform'd, ſurpaſſes whatever has been done 
elſewhere, by much. I am ſenſible that the In- 
vention of Powder and Artillery has alter'd the 
manner of Forrtifications, Attacks, and Defence 
of Places ; but not ſo much bur that the princi- 
pal Grounds on which they are eſtabliſh'd are par- 
ticularly Copy'd from Cſar, who excell'd all the 
Roman Generals in that point. 

He is equally ro be admir'd for his Inventions 
and Straragems, and for the boldneſs of his Un- 
derrakings. When he reſolv'd to Storm the Re- 
rrenchments about Clermont, he created a Jea- 
louſie in them, by a Body he form'd of the Ser- 
vants and Baggage of the Camp, which he caus'd 
ro March in ſight of them, on that fide which 
he did not defign to Artack, but nor {o near as 
ro permir them to diſcern what they were, and 
having put a Legion in Ambuſh in the Night, and 
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flipr the Flower of his Army into the litrle;Camp, 
which was neareſt ro the Place, he falls upon 
them ſo unexpectedly thar he Forces al} their Re- 
trenchments. 

When he refolv'd ro paſs the River of Alters, 
which was oppos'd by Vercingetorix, he Poſted 
ſome Legions near a Bridge that had been broken 
down', and- with the remainder of the Army, 
which he had order'd in fuch a manner, that ir 
ſeem'd ro be entire, he marches along the River- 
fide, as if he had ſought for another Paſſage : 
Amuſing the Army fo well, that the Bridge was 
mended before any Body rook notice of m, and 
thus he paſsd without any hindrance. 

When Vercingerorix, during the Siege of Bourges, 
march'd out with his Cavalry, he departed in the 
Night, and Arttack'd his Infantry in his Camp, 
which he was very near taking. 

When at the Siege of Clermont, being inform'd 
of the Revolr of 10000 Autunors, who were come 
ro his Afſiſtance, he rakes four Legions, marches 
Day and Night to ſurpriſe them ; rakes rhem all, 
and returns time enough to defend his Camp 
which was Artack'd by FVercingetorix. Where- 
upon we will obſerve by the by, the advantage 
of keeping a Camp always well Fortified, in or- 
der to be ever in a condition ro Afault ones Ene- 
my, according as occaſions offer themſelves. 

I cannot paſs by his great Modeſty , in the 
Caſe of Cornio, whom he had ever favour'd, cn- 
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creas'd in Wealth and Honour, and in whom he 
greatly Confided : He excuſes his Revolt, inſtead 
of blaming him for it ; alledg#ng, that he ſuffer d 
himſelf ro be .involv'd in the general deſign thar 
was form'd for the recovery of the Liberry and 
the Glory of all the Gals. 

Let us ſpeak a word of Labienus, one of his 
Lieutenants, who finding himſelf nonplus'd with 
four of Cafar's Legions in that general Revyolr, 
being Surrounded on all Parts with Enemies, and 
necetlirared to croſs the Seine upon Boats, in order 
to joyn Caſar, being oppos'd by great Forces in 
three Bodies, makes a great ſhew of paſling in 
rwo places, where he did not deſign it. And 
having thus divided their Forces in divers Bodies, 
not knowing Whither to go to oppoſe him, paſs'd 
in the Night with three Legions in the Place 
where he was leaſt expected, fought and routed 
the next that came in his way ; inſomuch thar 
having paſs'd the remainder of his Forces with 
eaſe, he joyn'd Ceſar withour the leaſt oppoſition. 
Upon which I will make this Remark, that who- 
ever 1s not very careful, diligent, and watchful in 
keeping the paſſage of a River or Mountain is 
commonly ſurpriz'd, by reaſon that he who keeps 
it,:relies upon the advantage of rhe Place, where- 
as thoſe deſign to paſs, ſeek out all means 
( and finally find them) ro overcome all thole 
Obſtacles. * 
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CHAP. I. 


The Gauls raiſe new Troubles in divers Places. 
Czſar ſcattereth and waſteth the Biruriges, and 
after that the Carnures. 


Frer that all Gallia was Subduecd, foraſ- 
much as Ceſar had reſted no of the 
former Summer from War, he was de- 
firous to refreſh his Soldiers after ſo grear 

Pains taken, the reſt of the Winter ſeaſon ; when 
News was brought him that many States ar the 
ſelf-ſame rime, did lay their Heads rogether again 
abour War, and make Conſpiracies. Whereof 
there was reported a very likely Cauſe ; in that 
it was known to all the Gauls, rthar rhere could 
not any. Power ſo great be afſembled into one 
, as ſhould be able to withſtand the y—_ 
either if many States at once made War in 
divers places at one Inſtant, could the Army of 
the P of Rome have ſufficient, either of Aid, 
or of Time, or of Men of War to purſue all art 
once : And there ought not any State to refuſe 
the lot of their Misforrune, it by the refpite 
thereof, rhe reſt might ſer themſelves art liberry. 

The which Opinion, to the intent ir ſhould nor 
ſettle in the Minds of the Gauls, Ceſar leaving 
M. Antonius, the Quaſtor, wittPcharge of his 
Winter Garriſons, went, with a ſtrong company 
of Horſemen the laſt day of December from Bi- 
bratte to his rwelfth Legion, which he had placed 
not far from the borders of the Hedwi, in the 
Country of the Bituriges, and raketh thereunto 
the eleventh Legion, which was next unto it. 
Leaving rwo Cohorts to defend his ſtuff and 
Carriages, he led the reſt of his Army into the 
molt plentiful Fields of the Biruriges : The which 
being @ large Country, and full of Towns, could 
not be kept in awe with the Garrifoning of one 
ILegion amongſt them, bur that they prepared for 
War, and made Conſpiracies. 

By the ſuddain coming of Ceſar, it came .to 
pals ( which muſt needs happen ro ſuch as are 
unprovided and ſcattered abroad ) that ſuch as 
were Tilling the Ground without fear, were ſur- 
yriſcd in the Ficlds by our Horſemen, betore they 
could ger rhem into « & Towns. For at that time 
the common token of Invation which is wont 
to be perceived by burning of Houſes, was by 
C.g/ir's Commandment forborn, left they ſhould 
either want Forage and Corn if they were minded 
:0 make any further Road into the Country, or 

that their Enemies for fear of the Fires, 
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(ould convey themſelves out of the way. 


After that many Thouſands of Men had been 
raken, the Bituriges being ſore afraid , fuch of 
them as could eſcape out of the Romans hands 
at their firſt coming, upon confidence either of 
the old acquainrance and familiarity that had 
been privately berween them, by reaſon of re« 
ſorting as Gueſts one to another, or of their mu- 
rual Agreement, and partaking in the ſame De- 
vices, fled into the next Cities : Bur all was in 
vain, For Ceſar, by great Journeys came ſo ſud- 
dainly upon all places, that he gave nor any Ciry 
leifure to think of the ſafeguard of other Folks 
rather than of themſelves. Through the which 
ſpeed he both kept his Friends faithful unto 
him, and pur the wavering ſort in ſuch fear, that * 
he compelled them ro be glad to receive Peace. 

The marter ſtanding in this caſe, when rhe 
Bituriges (aw that : Kor h Ceſar's gentleneſs 
there was yet a way for - to return into his 
Favour again, and that the next States had deli- 
vered fim Hoftages, and were thereupon recei- 
ved to Mercy without further Puniſhment : They 
themſelves did {o likewiſe. C.e/ar, becauſe his 
Men had patiently endured fo great Travail in the 
Winter-days, through moſt cumberſome ways, 
in 1 le cold Weather, and continued moſt 


reſblurely in the ſame to the utrermoſt, promiſed 
' to give to his Soldiers Two Hundred Sefterces 


apiece, and to the Captains Two Thouſand apiece, 
in the name of a Prey : And fo ſending his Lo. 
ons again into their Winter Places, he himſelf re- 
rurned to Bibrae the Fortierh day after his ſerring 
forth. There, as he was Miniſtring of Juſtice, 
the Bituriges ſent Meſſengers unto him, defiring 
help againſt the Carnutes, whom they complained 
to make War upon them. 

Upon the receipt of this News, when he had 
not lain in Garriſon paſt eighteen days, he draw- 
eth the fourteenth and fixreenth Legions our of 
Garriſon from the River Arar, where he had 
placed them for the o_ purveyance of Corn 
and Vidctual, as was ſhewed you in the laft Book : 
And with thoſe rwo Legions went to proſecute 
the Carnutes. 

When our Enemies heard of the coming of our 
Army, the Carnutes, moved with the Calamity 
of others, - left their Towns and Villages that they 
dwelt in, which they had made upon the ſudden 
with little Cortages for neceflities ſake ro keep oft 
the Winter ; ( for ſince they were Conquered ot 
late, they had loſt many of their Walled Towns: ) 
and fled ſcattering abroad. Car, foraimuch as 
he would not pur his Soldiers ro the abiding of 
the unteaſonable ſharp Storms which chiefly ar 
that time fell, encamped himſelf within Genabum, 
- 


Obſervations 


. a Town of the Carnutes, and Houſed his Soldiers 
artly in the Buildings of the Gauls, and partly in 
fach Buildings as being unfiniſhed they Thatched-in 
haſte with the Straw that was brought in to co- 
ver their Tents and Cabbins. Nevertheleſs he 
ſendeth abroad his Horſemen and Auxiliary Foot- 
men into all parts, whither he heard his Enemies 
reſorted:; And that was not in vain ; for com- 
monly our Men returned ever with a great _—_ 
The Carnures being put to it with the hard- 
neſs of the Winter, and the terror of the Danger, 
being driven out of Houſe and Home, and not 
daring to ſtay any where any long time, the 
Woods not being able ro defend them from the 
bitterneſs of the Storms, were ſcattered abroad, 
and with the loſs of a great part of them, di- 
ſperſed into the next Cities. | 


S, H A P. II. 

T'-e Bellovaci and other States under the leading of 
Corbeus and Comius Invade the Sucfliones : 
Cziar marchet/r as ainſt them. 


A/xr at that hard time of the Year, 
thicking. it cacugh to. diſperſe the Pow- 

ers that were aflembling, ro the intent 

no beginning ct War might ſpring up, 

and weighing how rauch it concerned him, to pre- 
vent any open War from breaking our the beginning 
of the next Summer ; he placed C. Trebonius in 
Garriſon at Genurbum with thoſe two Legions that 
he had there. abcur him : And foraſmuch as he 
was by often Meilages certified from the Men of 
Rheims, that the Bellovaci (who excelled all Gauls, 
and the. Belz.e alſo in Military Fame) and the 
States adjoyning unto them, under the Conduct 
of Corbeus of Beaurais and Comius of Arras, Le- 
vied Men of War, and affembled them into one 
lace, ro the intent with their whole Power to 
ws the borders of the Sucſſiones, which were 
appertaining to the Men of Rheims ; thinking it 
ftood not only upon his Honour, but alſo tended 
to his own Security for the furure, ro ſave his 
Allics, which had deſcrved well of the Common- 
weal, from ditpleaſure and damage, he called the 
_ eleventh I cgion again out of Garriſon. More- 
over he wrote to C. Fabius to bring the two I c- 
gions that he had, into the Contines of the 
Sueſſioves ; and ſent for one of thoſe rwo Legi- 
ons that were with T. Labienus. So according 
2s his Garriſons lay for the purpoſe, and as the 
ſtare of the War requircd, to his own continual 
Trouble, he put ſometimes one of his Legions, 
and ſometimes another, to March from thcir 

uanters. 

With this Power that he had afſembled he 
went againſt the Bel{ovacz : And Encamping him- 
{elf in their Country, ſent abroad his Horſemen 
into all Quarters to glean up ſome of them, by 
whoſe means he might learn what his Enemies 
purpoled to do. His Horſemen doing their Du- 
ty, brovght word how few were found in the 
Houſes, and thoſe not ſuch as had ſtayed behind 
ro Till rhe Ground, ( for they were purpoſely re- 
moved out of all places ) but ſuch as had bcen 
ſent back again to Spy. Of whom Ceſar en- 
quiring in whar place the Forces of the Bellovac; 
were, and what was their intent; found that 
all rhe Bellovaci were gathered together into 
one place: And that the Ambiani, Aulerci, 
Caictes, Velocaſſes, and Artrebates had choſen 


a very high Ground to Encamp in, encloſed with 
4 troublelome Mariſh, and had conveyed all 


upon CnSAR's 


their Stuff into Woods that were farther off: 
Of the which War there were many Noblemen 
that were Ring-leaders, but the multitude obeyed 
Corbeus chiefly, becauſe rhey underſtood rhat he 
hared moſt the name of the People of Rome : 
And that Comins of Arras was a few days before 
gone to fetch aid of the Germans , who were 
their next Neighbours, and ſwarmed in multi- 
tudes of People. He learned moreover at their 
hands, that the Bellovaci by the conſent of all 
the Noblemen, at the earneſt inſtance of the 
Commons, were determined, if Caſar .came ( as 
it was faid he would ) but with three Legions, 
to offer him Batrel, leſt afterward ro more diſ- 
advantage and hindrance they ſhould be com- 
pelled ro Encounter with his whole Hoſt : And 
if he broughe a greater Power with him, then to 
keep themſelves till in the ſame Ground that 
they had choſen; and by Ambutſhes ro keep-the 
Romans from Forage (which by reaſon of the 
time of the Year was ſcarce, and alſo lay ſcat- 
tering ) and from Corn, and other Victuals and 
things neceſſary for their Army. 

The which things when Ceſar . underſtood, by 
the concurring Report of many, conſidering how 
full of Wiſdom this Projedt was, and how far 
from the raſhneſs that the Barbarous People 'are 
wont to uſe, he determined to make the beſt ad- 
vantage of all . things, to the intent his Enemies 
diſdaining his. ſmall Company, ſhould make the 
more haſte ro come into Ne ield. For he had 
three old practiſed Legions, the ſeventh, &ghth, 
and ninth, of fingular Valour and Prowefs ; and 
the eleventh, which was or choſen young Men 
of great Hope and Towardneſs, which having ar 
thar time received eight Years Wages, was, not- 
withſtanding loak'd upon as not comparable to 
the other three either tor ſtanding, or for Valour 
and Courage. 

Wherefore ſummoning an Afembly,' and there 
declaring all things that had been reported unto 
him, he confirmed the Hearrs of the common 
Soldiers, if peradventure with the number of 
Three Legions, he might draw our his Enemies ro 
Fight with him in the Field. He fer his Barrel in 
this Order : The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth Legi- 
ons went before the Carriages, and the cleventh 
cloſed in the Retre thereof, the which nowwirh- 
ſtanding wag but ſmall, as it is wonr to bein 
ſuch Expeditions : And this he did, leſt the Enc- 
mies ſhould find a greater number than they cx- 
pected. By this means, in a ſquare Bartel al- 
molt, he brought his Hoſt in fight of his Enemies 
ſooner than they looked for him. 

When the Gaun!s beheld theſe Legions fo ſud- 
dainly fect in order, marching toward them apace, 
as 1t had been in a pitched Field ( whereas it was 
reported ro Caſar that they intended to carry 
on their buſineſs with confident boldneſs ) whe- 
ther it were for thc peril of the Encounter, or the 
ſuddainne(s of our coming, or that they looked 
to ſee what we intended to do, they tet them- 
ſelves in order of Barrel before their Camp, and 
would nor deſcend from -the higher Ground. 
Albeit that Caſar was delirous to have fought 
with them, yet wondering at the great number 
of his Enemies, he pitched his Camp directly 
over againſt theirs, on the other fide ot a Valley, 
which was more in deepneſs downward, rhan 
in wideneſs any way at the bottom. 'T his Camp 
he commanded to be Fortified with a Rampic: 
of twelve Foot, and an open Gallery to bc 
builded upon it according to the meaſure of the 
lame height, and a double Ditch ro be made ot 
htteen Foot apiece, with ſides plum down, and 
many 
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many Turrets tobe reared of three Stories high, 
and to be joyned rogerher with Draw-Bridges to 
let down at pleaſure, the Fronts whereof were 
fenced with Grates of Wicker ; to the intenr the 
Enemy might be repulſed with double Rows of 
Defendants : Of which the one from the Bridges, 
the more our of danger they were by reaſon of 
the height, ſo much the boldlier and the farther 
off might they ſend their Darts ; the other rhe 
nearer they were placed ro their Enemy upon the 
Rampier, ſo much the betrer ſhould rhey be co- 
vered from the Artillery that might fall down 
upon them : Arid over the Gates he made high 

owers. This kind of Fortification was to two 
good purpoſes : For by the greatneſs of his Works 
and his preterice of fear, he hoped to pur the bar- 
barous'Gauls into a great Confidence ; and when- 
ſoever he ſhould have occaſion to ſend out far for 
Forage or Victuals, he ſaw that the Camp might 
be defended with a ſmall Power, the ſtrength of 
the Fortifications was ſo great. In the mean 
while, Parties on borh ſides would ſeveral times 
go out and skirmiſh in the Mariſh that was be- 
rween our rwo Camps : The which oftentimes 
either the Gauls and Germans that were of our 
Hoſt would paſs, and eagerly purſue their Ene- 
mies ; or elſe in like manner our Enemies pafling 
over it, did ſend our Men farther off. 

It happened in our daily Foraging ( as there 
was no other ſhift, foraſmauch- as we were fain 
to ferch Forage at Houſes that ſtood fcarrering 
far alund&)=that our Foragers being difſevered 
in diſadvantageous places, were entrapped. The 
which thing, as ir was ſome loſs to us of our 
Beaſts of Carriage and Slaves, ſo it heightened 
the fooliſh Courages of the barbarous Gauls : 
And that ſo much the more, becauſe Comius of 
Arras (who we ſaid before was gone to fetch 
aid of the Germans) was returned with ſome 
Horſe ; of whom, although there was not above 
the number of Five Hundred, yer the Gar/s were 
puffed up ar the coming of the Germans. 


CHAP. IIL 


Czar ftrensthens himſelf with more Forces. The 
M:n of Rheims worſted by the Enemy, and they 
azain by the Germans on Czxſar's Party. 


Hen Ceſar perceived how his Enc- 
mies kept themſelves many days to- 
gether within their Camp, which 


was Fortified both with a Mariſh 
and alſo with advantage of the Grourd, and thar 
he could neither Aſſault rhem withour manifeſt 
Peril, nor encloſe the place where they were with 
any Fortitications, without a greater Army ; he 
directed his Lerrers ro Trebonins, that he ſhould 
with all haſte poffible ſend for rhe Thirreenth Le- 
gion which Winrered amongſt the Bitnriges, inder 
T. Sextins the Legate, and fo with "Three Leg» 
ons make long Marches to come to him. In the 
mean ſcalon he ſent our by turns the Horſemen 
of Rheims, and of the Lingones, and other States, 
of whom he had called forth a great number, ro 
lafe Conduct the Foragers, and to withſtand rhe 
ſuddain Afſaulrs of the Enemy. 

This being done day by day, and our Men ta- 
king now lels heed, becauſe it was an ordinary 
marter with them, (which thing for the moſt part 
cometh to pals by daily cuſtom) the Belovact, 
with a Band of choſen Foormen, knowing the 
places where our Horſemen daily kept their 
ſtandings, laid Ambuſhes in Woody places: And 
the next day they ſent thither their Horſemen, 


firſt to draw our our Men into the danger of their 
Ambuſhmems, and then. ro affail them as rhey 
were encloſed. The lot of this il! luck lighted 
upon the Men of Rheims, whoſe turn it was to 
perform the duty thar day. For they, when 
they had _ the Horſemen of their Enemies 
upon the fuddain, deſpifing them becauſe they 
were leſs in nnmber, followed rhem over-greedi- 
ly, and were encloſed by the Foormen. Where- 
by being diſordered, they retired more haſtil 

than Horſemen are accuſtomed ro do in Barrel, 
with the loſs of Vertiſco the Prince of their State, 
and Caprain of their Horſemen. Who being 
ſcarce able ro fir upon a Horſe, by reaſon of his 
Age, would notwithſtanding ( according to the 
cuſtom or the Gau!ls) neither ſeek ro disburthen 
himſelf of the Captainſhip, by excuſe of his 
Age, nor ſuffer the encounter to be Fought with- 
out him. With this lucky Bartel, wherein they 
flew the Prince and Captain of the Men of Rheims, 
the Courages of our Enemies were heightned and 
raiſed, and cur Men were taught by their own 
harm, to ſearch the places better where they 
ſhould keep their ſtandings, and to follow their 
Enemy more advifedly when he fled. In the 
mean while ceaſed nor the daily Skirmiſhes in 
the ſight of both our Camps, which were made 
at the Foords and Paſſages of the Mariſh. 

In this kind of exerciſe, when as the Germans 
(whom Cz/ar had for the fame purpoſe ferch'd 
over the Rhine, that they ſhould Eiote intermin=- 

led with his Horſemen in the Bartel ) had all 

Idly pafſed the Mariſh, and laying a few that 
made Reſiſtance, followed eagerly upon the reſt 
of the multitude ; not only rhey that were over- 
thrown at hand, or Wounded aloof, bur alſo the 
that were wont to ſuccour afar off, were {6 
ſtricken with fear, that they ran away ſhame- 
fully, and never left flying from higher Ground 
ro higher , which they oftentimes. loſt, before 
they either recovered into their Camp, or (as ſome 
did for very ſhame)". fled farther of With 
whole danger the reſt of the Hoſt was fo trou- 
bled, rhar it can ſcarcely be judged, wherher good 
Succels { were ir never ſo ſmall) would make 
them more Arrogant, or a Misfortune (were ir 
never ſo mean ) would make them more cowed 
and feartul. 


CHAF 

The Gauls Diſcamp, and are purſued by Czar. 
The Routing of part of them, and the Death of 
Corbeus. 


Frer they had larked many days in the 
ſame Camp, when the Captains of the 
Bellovaci underſtood thar C. Trebonius, 
one of Ceſar's Legares, was at hand with 
more Legions, fearing rhe like Siege as was at 
Alexia, they tent away in the Night all ſuch as 
by reaſon of Years, or otherwiſe wanted ſtrength, 
and all ſuch as wanted Armour among them, 
and with them they ſent away alſo their Car- 
riages. While they were letting forth this trou- 
bled and confuſed Gh— ( for the Gauls, even 
when they go lighzeſt, are wont ro have a great 
mutitude ot Carrs following them ) day-lighr 
came upon them ; and therefore they fer their 
Men in Bartcl-Array in their Camp, leſt rhe 
Romans ſhould purſue, before the CInny of 
their Carriages could get any thing forward. 
Bur Ceſar thought ir not good ro affail them 
that were ready to defend themſelves, having 
ſo high a Hill ro climb. up unto them 

Bb ay 


and yet he thought to come ſo near them with 
his Hoſt, as that they might nor depart our of the 

ce where _Oe withour danger, our Men 

ing hard at ready to fall upon them. 
Therefore whereas he perceived that the trouble- 
ſome Mariſh parted Camp from Camp, (the difh- 
cult paſſage whereof might hinder the ſpeedy pur- 
fuir of our Enemies) and that the ſame ridge of 
the Hill which went from the farther fide of the 
Mariſh almoſt ro the Camp of the Enemies, was 
Fes from their ſaid Camp with a ſmall Valley : 

e made Bridges over the Mariſh, and pafling 
+ over his Army, got quickly into the Plain of the 
faid Ridge, the which on two ſides was fortified 
. with a deep deſcent. There embartelling his 
Men, he came to the fartheſt end of the Ridge : 
And ordered his Batrels in ſuch a place, from 
whence with an Engine Artillery might be ſhort 
amongſt the thickeſt of the Enemies. 

The Gauls rruſting to the advantage of the 
ne. when they would neither have refuſed the 

ncounter, if perchance the Romans ſhould have 
adventured up the Hill againſt them, nor yer 
durſt by lirtle and lirtle diminiſh rheir Barrel by 
ſevering themſelves, left when they had been our 
of Array, they might hap to have been fer upon, 
— od prog in order of Bartel. Whoſe wil- 

(s Ceſar perceiving, kept rwenty Cohorrs in 
a readineſs, and pitching his Tents in the ſame 
place commanded his Camp ſhould be forrified. 
As ſoon as the works were finiſhed, he ſer his Le- 
gions in Array before the Rampier, and appointed 
the Horſemen to their ftandings with their Horſes 
ready bridled. 

When the Bellovaci ſaw rhe Romans 1n a rea- 
dineſs to purſue them, and that themſelves could 
not without peril either lodge that night , or con- 
rinue any longer in the ſame place where they 
were, they deviſed this ſhift to recover themſelves. 
In the place where they were ſet together, (for ir 
1s declared in Ceſar's former Commentaries, how 
the Gauls are wont to fit down in the Barrel) 
they received from hand to hand one of another 
bundles of Straw and Faggors, whereof there was 

t ſtote in their Camp, and caſt ir all ona 

p before their Barrel, and in the latter end of 
the day, at a watch-word thar was given, they ſet 
ir on fire all ar one inftant : By means whereof 
the continual flame ſuddenly rook away the ſight 
of all their Army from the Romans : And there- 
withal the ſavage Gauls fled away as faſt as their 
Legs could bear rhem. 

lbeir that Ce/ar could nor perceive the de- 
parting of his Enemies, by reaſon of the flame 
that was berwixr them ; yer notwithſtanding, 
foraſmuch as he ſuſpected it to be a deceit practi- 
ſed by them, that they mightthe ſafelier fly away; 
he marched his Foormen forward, and ſent his 
Horſemen to purſue them. Howbeit for fear of 
Treachery in the buſineſs, left perhaps his Ene- 
mies ſhould abide ftill in the ſame place, and only 
draw us forth into a Ground of diſadvantage, he 
went the ſlower pace. His Horſemen fearing ro 
venture into the ſmoak and thick flame (and if 
any were fo reſolute as ro enter it, they could 
ſcarce ſee the fore-parrs of their own Horles) leſt 
they ſhould be intrapped, gave the Bellovaci free 
liberry to recover themſelves whither they would. 
Thus our Enemies by their flight, which was mixr 
with fear and ſubrilry, eſcaping without any loſs, 
went bur ten miles off, and encamped themſelves 
in a very advantageous Ground. From whence 
by laying Ambuſhes both of Horſe and Foot in 
divers places, they did rhe Romans great diſplea- 
ſure as they went a Foraging. 


The Eighth Commentary of 


Aﬀrer this had ha many 


and ſundry 
times, Ceſar learned of a Captive, that Crobeus, 


Caprain of the Bellovaci, choſen our of his 
whole Hoft, fix thouſand of the valianteft Foot- 
men, and a thouſand Horſemen, which he had 
laid in ambuſh in the ſame place whether (for 
the plenty of Provifion and Corn rthar was there) 
he judged the Romans would ſend to Forage. 

This being known, Ceſar bringeth forth more 
Legions than uſual, and ſendeth his Horſemen 
before as he was wont to do, to ſafe-conduct his 
Foragers. Among them he mingleth for their 
aſſiſtance many lighr-armed Footmen, and him- 
ſelf with his Legions followeth as near as poflibly 
he might. The Enemies that were laid in am- 
buſh, ving choſen a Field for their purpoſe, nor 
above a mile over every way, environed round 
abour, either with cumberſome Woods, or elſe 
a very deep River, beſer ir with their ambuſhmenr, 
as it had been with a toil. 

Our Men, fora{much as they were privy to the 
deſign of their Enemies beforehand, nr ready 
borh with heart and hand to fight, ſceing their 
Legions followed hard after them, would refuſe 
no encounter : bur went Rank by Rank down in- 
to the ſaid place. Ar whoſe coming , Corbers 
thinking an occaſion of doing ſome good ro be 
fallen into his hands, firſt diſcovereth-himſclf with 
a ſmall number, and giveth charge ufjon the next 
Troops. Our Men ftoutly withſtand the brunr, 
and flock not many into one place at once ; which 
in skirmiſhes of Horſe is wont commonly to hap- 
pen through fear, and their cluſtering together 
rurneth ro their own loſs. They being thus en- 
gaged in ſmall parties, and having a care ftill thar 
their Fellows ſhould not be circumvented, the reft 
brake out of the Woods while Corbeus was fight= 
ing. Then was the Encounter hot and doubtful. 
After it had continued indifferent a good ſpace, 
by little and little came their Footmen in array 
our of the Woods, which compelled our Horſe- 
men to give back. Bur they were quickly re- 
lieved again by the lightr-armed Foormen, which 
as was ſaid, were ſent before our Legions, who 
being intermixed among the Horſemen, foughr 
ſtoutly. 

The Encounter continued a good while doubt- 
ful. Bur as the courſe of War requires, they 
that had withſtood the firſt brunt of them that 
lay in ambuſh for them, had thus much the ad- 
vantage , that they received not unawares any 
foil at'their hands. In the mean while our Legions 
drew nearer, and divers Meſſengers brought word 
both ro our Men and ro our Enemies at one and 
the ſame time, that the Gencral was at hard 
with his Army in Bartel array. Which thing 
being known, our Horſemen truſting to the help 
of the Cohorts, lay about them very cagerly, leſt 
if they ſhould have delayed the matter, they 
might have given the Foormen part of the honour 
of the Victory. Upon this cur Enemies hearts 
began to fail ; and they ſought ro fly by ſeveral 
ways: bur all was in vain. For by the diſad- 
vantage of the ſame places in which they would 
have incloſed the Romans, they were themſelves 
trrapt and could nor get out, Notwithſtanding, 
being vanquiſhed and alrogerher out of hearr, 
when they had loſt the greateſt part of their com- 
pany, like Men amazed they betook themlclves 
ro flight ; and ſome made toward the Woods, 
others toward the River, where being overtaken 
by our Men that followed eagerly after then, 
they were all ſlain. In the mean time Corbeus, 
whoſe heart could by no misfortune be daunted 
or overcome, never departed out of the Barrel, 
nor made toward the Woods, neither cou!d by 
the 
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+ the entreary of our Men be perſuaded to yield 
himſelf : Bur fighting moſt valiantly, and hurring 
many of: our Men, he ſo far exaſperated the 


Victors , that they could not forbear to throw 
their Darts ar him, and diſpatch him. 


_ — 
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The remainder of the Gauls ſubmit themſelves to 
_ Comius in danger to be ſlain by Trea- 
chery. 


| e marter being brought ro this paſs, 
Ceſar purſuing his newly-gor Victory, 
foraſmuch as he thought rhat his Ene- 
mes being diſcouraged with ſo great a 
misforrune, would immediately upon the news 
thereof, forſake the place where they' were en« 
camped, which was faid ro be not above cight 
miles from the place where the flanghrer was 
made ; although he ſaw it would be ſome trouble 
to him to pals the River, yet paſſed he his Army, 
and marched toward them. Bur the Belovaci and 
the other —_ the return 'of a few of 
their Men, and-rhoſe wounded, our of the chaſe, 
which had efcaped the miſchance by means of 
the Woods, underſtanding by them their own 
t misforrune and miſery by the death of Cor- 
urs the loſs of rheir Horſemen, and the ſlaughter 
of their ſtoureft Foormen, and miſtruſting thar rhe 
Romans would our of hand: come upon them ; 
immediately called an Afembty by the ſound of 
a Trumper, and cried all with one voice, to ſend 
rs and Hoftages to Ceſar. 
- When Comius of Arras perceived'that this mo- 
tion would be entertained, he fled ro thoſe Ger- 
mans of whom he had borrowed afliſtance to the 
War. The reſt ſenr Ambaſſadors preſently unro 
Ceſar, defiring him ro content himſelf with that pu- 
niſhment of his Enemies, which if he might have 
laid upon them withour Battel in rheir chief pro= 
ſperity, they were well aſſured that of his cle- 
mency and courreſie he would. not have done ir. 
The Bellovaci (aid that their power was weakened 
by the loſs af _ Horſemen, many thouſands 
of their coiceſt: en wEEINeCS ſcarce any 
eicaping to bring -ridings'of the Aaughrer: Yer 
norwithſtanding their great misfortune, they had 
by that Bartel received this happinels, that Corbens, 
the Author of the War and raiter of the multirude, 
was flain. For as long as he was alive, the 
Senate could never bear fo great ſway in the City, 
as the rude and unskilful Commonalry. 

As the Ambaſſadors were ſpeaking theſe things, 
C.eſar pur them in mind, that about the ſame 
rime the laſt Year, the Bel/lovaci and other States 
of Gatlia raiſed War, and that they above all o- 
thers ſtood moſt ſtifly in their opinion, and would 
not be reduced ro obedience by the ſubmifion of 
the reſt. He'rold them, he knew and underſtood 
it was an cafie matrer to lay the fault of rheir 
offence upon him that was dead. But he was 
ſure that there was no Man of ſo, great power, 
rhat againſt the Noblemens wills, the Senate re- 
filting him, and all good Men withſtanding him, 
could with a weak handful of the Commonalry, 
raiſe a War, and go through with it. Neverthe- 
leſs he was ſatisfied with the puniſhment which 
they had brought upon themlſelyes. 

The Night following, the Ambaſſadors return- 
cd this antwer to thoſe rhar ſent them, and forth- 
with they gave Hoſtages. Then alſo the Am- 
bafladors of other States, which waited to fee 
what ſucceſs the Bel/ovaci would. have, came to 
C.c/ar, giving Hoſtages, and performing his com- 
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mands ; only Comins ſtood off, who durſt not for 
fear rruſt his Life into any Man's hands. For the 
Year before Titus Labienus perceiving how while 
Ceſar was miniſtring Juſtice in the hither Gallia, 
Comius ſtirred up the States and made Confede- 
racies againſt Ceſar, thought he might without 
being- accounted a faith-breaker , revenge his 
rreacherous carriage. And thereupon, becauſe 
he thought he would not at his ſending for come 
into the Camp, left he ſhould by ſuch a meſſage 
make him more cautious, he ſent C. Voluſenus Qua- 
dratus to murther him, under pretence of commu- 
ning with him : and for the performance of the 
matrer, he ſent with him certain ſelected Cenru- 
rions for the purpoſe. When they came ro con- 
ference, and that Voluſenus (as it was agreed up- 
on) had caught Cominus by the right hand, one of 
the Centurions, as if he had been moved at the 
ſtrangeneſs: of the matter, gave Comin; a ſhrewd 
blow on the Head with his Sword ; howbeir he 
could not diſpatch him, becauſe his Friends ftepr 
in and ſaved him. By and by was drawing of 
Swords on both ſides, and yet none of borh parties 
were minded ro fight, bur to fly away : Our Men, 
becauſe they believed that Comius had had his 
deaths wound ; the Gauls, becauſe perceiving the 
Treachery, they feared there had been more be- 
hind than they faw. Upon which buſineſs it is 
reported, that Csmius vowed he would never 
come in the ſight 'of any Roman. 


CHAP. VI. 


Czſar diſpoſerh his Forces into ſeveral parts of 
Gallia, and himſelf waſteth the Country of Am» 


biorix. 
Hen Ceſer had ſubdued.the Nations 
that were moſt Warlike,-pen 


there was ngw.no City ard 
War, re tn pail him | 

many to eſchew-the' peſtnr Yoke of the p 
Empire, leſs” them: Towns fled. 

Fields, he determined ro ſend his Arn 
into divers quarters. M. Antonius he 
with the eleventh Legion he rooK "ro himlelf. 
C. Fabius the Legare with Twenry-five Coborrs, 
he ſenderth into the fartheſt part of all Galla, 
becauſe he heard ſay that cerrain States were there 
in Arms, and that he thoaghr C. Canimms Rebilus 
the Legate had nor a ſufficient ſtrengrh of thoſe 
rwo Legions that were with him already. T. La- 
bienus he called unto him from the place where 
he was: And the rwelfth Legion which wintered 
under him, he ſent into Gall:ia Tozata, ro defend 
the Towns that the Romans had there 

with their own Citizens, left any ſuch harm ſhould 
happen ro them by invaſion of the barbarous Peo- 
ple, as had happened the Summer before 10 the 
Terg:ſtini, who were _ and ſpoiled of their 
Goods by their ſudden Invaſions. 

He himſelf fer forward to waſte and ſpoil-che 
borders of 4mbiorix ; who flying before him for 
fear from place ro place, when he ſaw there was 
no hope to get him into his hands, he thought-ir 
was molt for his Honour, ſo ro deipoit his Coun» 
try of People, Buildings and Cartel, that is Coune 
trymen might ſo hare him (if Forrune reſerved 
any Countrymen for him) that for the Calamiries 
he had brought upon his Country, he might never 
have acceſs thithcr again. 

After he had ſent abroad his Hoſt into. all 
parts of Ambiorix his Country, znd waſted all 
places with flaughrer, burning and rapine, having 
flain and raken Priſoners a greatauyber of 

Bb 2 Men, 


P- 


" 


P, 


Men, he ſent Labienus with rwo Legions among 
the Trevirs : Whoſe Country, by 'reaſon of the 
nearneſs thereof unto Germany, being daily inured 
ro the Wars; is| not much unlike ro the Germans 
in rudeneſs and falvageneſs of life ; neither did 
they obey the commandments of Ceſar at any 
time longer than we had an Army in their Coun- 
try ro compel! them. | 


PE ET 


CHAP. VII. 


A new War raiſed in the Territories of the Pictones. 
C. Fabius purrerh to flight the Forces of Dumna- 
cus : Subduzth the Carnutes and Aremorici. 


underſtanding by the Meſſengers and Lerters 

of Duracins, (who had continued always firm 

ro the friendſhip of the People of Rome,) thar 
a great. number of Enemies were aſſembled in the 
borders of the Pi#ones ; foraſmuch as a part of 
thar Ciry had renounced their obedience, went 
to the Town of Lemovicum. When he came 
hear the Town, and underſtood by his Priſoners, 
how that Duynacus Captain of the Andes, with 
many thouſands of Men had encloſed Duracius, 
and that Lemovicum was beſieged ; he durſt nor 
with his weak Lepions adventure upon his E- 
Hemies,”but pitched his Camp in an advantageous 


I: the mean ſeaſon C. Caninius the Legarte, 


Dumnacus hearing of ;the approach of 


Caninjus, rurned all his power againit the Ro- 
man Legions, determining to ſer upon” them in 
their Camp. After he had ſpent many days in 
the affault, and had loft many of his Men, and 
vet could not break down any part of their 
Foeribrations, he rerurned again to nan 
vVIcwn, | 
Ar the ſame time, C. Fabins receiveth many 
Cities 'by compoſition, and affureth them with 
Hoſtages ; and 1s advertiſed by Caninius's Letters, 
aftholer i | were done among the P:ittones. 
y edge whereof, he ſerreth forth to 


ry 


s. 
Bur cus underſtanding of Fabius's co- 
ing, foraſmuch as he thought he ſhould hazard 

the Tong all, if at once he ſhould be compelled 

both ro abide the Romans his Enemies withour, 
and allo'to have an cye to and ſtand in -fear of 
the Town, retired ſuddenly with all his Forces 
frongthe place, and could nor think himſelf ro 
be ſnfeiciently in ſafery, before he had paſſed 
his Army over the River Loire, which by reaſon 
of the greatneſs thereof, was ro be paſſed by a 

Bridge, and not otherwile. , 

+ Alrhough Fabius was not yer come within 

{fight of his Enemies, nor had joyved with Cani- 


+ nius, yet foraſmuch as he was throughly informed 


by ſuch as knew the Coaſt of the Country, he 
ſuipected that his Enemies would rake that wa 
which they did. Therefore he marcherh wi 
his Army to the ſaid Bridge where his Enemies 
had paſſed, and commanded his Horſemen to go 
no farther before the Foormen, than that they 
might upon occaſion retire ihto the ſame Camp 
withour tiring their Horſes, ' Our Horſe, as was 
commanded them, overtook the Hoſt of Dum- 
nacus and fet upon them ; and affaulting them 
flying and amazed, as they marched with their 
luggage at their backs, flew a great number and 
'rook a great Prey : aud ſo with good ſuccels re- 
rired into their Camp. 
The Night following Fabius ſent his Horſe- 
men hefore, ſo provided , that they might en- 
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counter the Enemy, and tay all the whole Army 
until he ſhould overrake them. _ Q. Arins Va- 
rus the Commander of »the Horſe, a Man of 
ſingular Courage and Wiſdom, having encouraged 
his Men and overtaken the body of his Ene- 
mies, diſpoſed certain of his Troops . in places 
convenient, and with thE reft of his Horſemen 
gave charge upon his Enemies. The Cay 

of rhe Enemy fought Jq'much the more boldly, 
becauſe their Foot weep ready to affiſt them, 
who being mingled h .the whole Army, 


as often as occaſion did fſuccour them 2- 
_ our Men. Th was very ſharp. 
or our Men deſpifing them whom they had 


vanquiſhed the day before, and remembring thar 
the Legions followed ar their heels, aſhamed to 
give round, and defirous to-.get- rhe day be- 
ore their _ fought very. valiantly againſt 
the Footmen, On the other fide, our Enemies 
believing that no greater Forces 'of ours were 
behind, according as they had ſeen the day before 
_—_ a fair opportunity offered them to deſtroy 


our Cayal _ 
When they had fought a good while ve 


full, being heartened with joy of the Victory, 


themſelves amongſt them as they fled, nm: 
ſlaughter of - them as far as their Horſes breaths 
would ſerve to purſue them, and their Arms 
were able ro ſtrike rhem. Inſomuch that ha- 
ving flain above twelve thouſand Men, armed, 
and ſuch as. for fear had caſt away their Arms, 
ay rook all rheir Carriages, none eſcaping. 

ut of the which chaſe, foraſmuch as it was 
certainly known , that Drapes the Senon was 
eſcaped (who when Gallia feſt began to rebel, 
gathering ro him Men of deſperate fortunes our 
of all places, ſetting Bondmen ar liberty, enrer- 
taining Outlaws of all Countries, and receiving 
Highway Thieves, had cut off the Carriages 

Victuals of the Romans) was going toward 
the Province with five thouſand Men at the moſt, 
which he had rallied after rhe chaſe ; and thar 
Luterius of Cahors joyned himſelf with. him, 
who in the former Commentary 1s ſaid to have 
attempted an Invaſion of the Province at the 
frſt Inſurrc&tion of Galia; Caninins the Le- 
ou with wo Legions purſucd after them, left 
ome great diſhonour might be received by 
thoſe looſe Fellows terrifying and harrafiing the 
Province. . 

C. Fabius with the reſt of the Army went a- 
gainſt the Carnutes and the other States, whoſe 
power he knew to be cruſhed in the Barnel 
that was fought againſt Dumnacus. For he doubt- 


.ed not, bur he ſhould find them more tractable 


to deal with, by reaſon of the late overthrow : 
Whereas if he ſhould give them time of reſpite, 
by rhe inſtigation of the ſaid Dumnacus, they 
might be raiſed again. Fabius with marvellous 
good luck and ſpeed brought thole States ro ſub- 
miflion. For he Carnutes, who had been ofren- 
times before ill-handled by us, yer would ne- 
ver liſten to Peace, now gave Hoſtages, and came 
into ſubjection. And the reſt of the Scares firu- 


ate in the fartheſt parts of G:/ia, bordering 
upon the Sea, which are called Armorice, 
tollows 


- 
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following the example of the Carnutes, at the 
coming of Fabius with, his Legions amongſt rhem 
performed his commandments withour delay. 
Dumnacus thus driven out of his own Coun- 
try, wandring and lurking in Corners alone, 
was compelled to berake himſelf ro the utrermoſt 
Countries of all Galba. , 


A——— 
ith. 


CHAP. VIII 


Drapes and Lwuterius ſeize upon Uxellodunum. 
Caninius purſueth them, overthroweth their 
Forces, raketh Drapes Priſoner , and with Fa- 
bius beliegeth Vxellodunum. 


Ut Drapes and Luterius, when they under- 
ſtood that Caninius approached wirh his 
Army, perceiving they could not without 
manifeſt Peril enrcr the Bounds of rhe 
Province, conſidering how the Army purſued 
them, nor yer range abroad on thieving at their 
pleaſure, ſtayed together in the Country of the 
Cadurci, There Luterius (who in times paſt 
while he was in proſperity, was able to ſway 
greatly with his D—— and had gorren 
great eſtimation among the rude People, as one 
that was ever a beginner of new deſigns ) took 
with his own and Drapes's Forces, a Lown cal- 
led Uxellodunum, which had been formerly in 
his ruirion, a place excellently well fortified by 
the natural firuation thereof, and cauſed the 
Townlmen to joyn with him. 
To-this Town Caninius forrhwith came ; and 
rceiving that all parts of the ſame were forti- 
Fed with craggy Cliffs, inſomuch thar though 
no Man were there ro defend ir, yer were it a 
hard marrer for Men in their Armour to get up ; 
knowing alſo that rhe Moveables of the Townl- 
men were great, Which if they ſhould go a- 
bour ro privily away, they could not eſcape 
either our Horſemen or Footmen : He divided 
his Cohofrs into three parts, and made three 
Camps upon a very high ground ; from which by 
degrees, as his Army was able, he determined to 
draw & Rampier and Trench round abour the 
Town” - - 


The Townſmen perceiving that, and remem- 
bring the miſerable Condirion of Alexia, feared 
the like Siege. Luterius eſpecially, who had ra- 
ſted the ſmart of that misforrune, adviſed them 
ro lay for Corn beforehand : Whereupon they 
determined by general conſent, that leaving a 
part of the Army for the defence of the Town, 
Luterius and Drapes with the beſt provided ſhould 
go forth to ferch in Corn. This counſel being 
approved of, the nexr Night Drapes and Luterius 
leaving rwo thouſand Armed Men behind them, 
drew _—_ yo Lewy After a few Days 
being abrqad, y broughr in a great quantity 
of == our of- rhe Country of the Cadurd;, who 
partly were willing to help them therewith, and 

artly durit nas wi their raking ir, as nor 
Falng able ro make their part good againſt them. 


Oftenrimes alſo they would fly out in the Night, 
and affaulr the Caftles of our Camp. Upon 
which conſideration C. Canznius ſtayed rhe ma- 
king of Fortifications round about the Town, leſt 
he ſhould not be able to defend rhe Circumyalla- 
tion when it was finiſhed, or elſe ſhould be for- 


ced roſet but weak Watches in ſo many places at 
once. 

| When they had gotten together a great quan= 
tity of Grain, Drapes and Laterius took 
their ſtandings not above ren Miles from the 
Town; the berter at times to convey it in ; and 
they parred the Charge berween them. Drapes 
tarried behind with part of the Army to keep 
the Camp : Luterius drave the Beaſts wirh their 
Carriages toward the '' Town : And ſetting 
Guards there for his defence, about ten of the 
Clock in the Night purpeſed by narrow- ways 
through the Woods to convey the Corn into the 
Town. The Watchmen of our Camp hearing the 
noiſe of their Feer, and. the Scours which were 
ſent our reporting what was a doing, Caninius cau- 
{ed his Cohorts to arm themſelves quickly, and 
abour break of Day made atrempr--ourt of the 
next Caſtles upon// the. Foragers. Who being 
irighred with the ſuddenneſs of the Miſchief, fled 
ro their Guards. Which as ſoon asour Men per- 
ceived, they flew more fiercely upon them, and 
ſuffered none ro be taken alive. 'Luterius fled 
from thence with a few, bur rerurned not ro his 

amp. 

; After this good ſucceſs, Caninius underſtood 
by his Priſoners that parr of the Army was be- 
hind in the Camp with Drapes, nor above rwelve 
Miles off. Which when he had learned by many 
to be truth, believing that one of the Generals 
already pur to flight, the remnant of the Army be- 
ing terrified might | eafily be overthrown ; he 
thought ir a great piece of happine(s, that none 
eſcaped from. the- Slaughrer- into. the Camp, to 
carry tidings of the Miſhap.to Drapes. And for 
aſmuch as he ſaw there was-no danger in putring 
the marter to rryal, he ſent all his Horſemen and 
the German Foommen, ſwift and nimble 
before, CORN Enemies. One of his 
Legions he left in hi Camp, and'the other - exfed 
of all Carriages, he took with him. 

When he came nea# is Enemies, his Scours thar 
he had ſent before; bro "word that ( as the cu 
ſtom of the: barbarous Nations commonly is) they 
had abandoned the higher Ground, and encamp=- 
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ed rhemfelves by the- River fide ; and thar our» * 


Horſe and the Germans had flown upon them fad- 

denly ere they were. aware, and charged: them, 
Upon the receit of this News, he haſted forward 
with his Legion. well armed and well appointed : 
And fo the tign being given ſuddenly on all: fides, 
the higher places were taken by our Men. Ar the 
doing whereof, the Germans and our Cavalry 
ſeeing the Enfigns of our. Legion, fought very 
ſtoutly : And by and by all our Cohorts charged 
upon them round ; fo that in the concluſion, chey 
were all either flain, or Priſoners, and a great 
booty taken. Drapes himſelf was alſo taken in 
the ſame conflict. 

Caninius having done his work ſucceſsfully, 
witkout almoſt any hurt at all to his Soldiers, 
rerurned to befiege the Town : And having now 
deſtroyed his Enemy without, for tear of whom 
he could nor before divide his Garriſohs, no# en- 
viron the 'Town with Forrifications ; Bt commar- 
deth the Works to be carried on round abour the 
Town. The next day came . thirher C. Fabius 
with his Forces, and took another part of the 
Town to befiege. * 
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CHAP. IX. 


Czxſar having puniſhed Gururvatus for the revolt 
of the Carnures, joyneth with Caninius and Fa- 
bius before Uxellodunum. _ his depriving 
them of Water the Town yieldeth. Car cut- 
teth off their Right-Hands. 

N the mean time, Ceſar left M. Antonius the 
"| Quzftor with fifteen Cohorts among the 

Bellovaci, ro prevent any new confederacies 

among them for the furure : And he him- 
ſelf vifired rhe other States, chatging them with 
more Hoſtages, and with comfortable Words 
raiſing the fearful Hearrs of rhem all. 

When he came amongſt 'the Carnures, in 
whoſe Country'( as Ceſar hath declared in his 
former Commentary ) the War firſt of all be- 

, inaſmuch as he perceived them to be chief- 
afraid, as being conſcious ro themielves of rheir 
ulrt, ro the intent he "might rhe more ſpeedily 
deliver the reſt of the Stare from fear, he de- 
manded Gutzrvatus, the ring-leader of thar 

Miſchief, and raiſer of the Rebellion, ro be deli- 

vered unto him to be puniſhed: Who albeir he 

truſted not himſelf with his own Country-men, 
yet all Men made fo diligent ſearch for him, 
that he was ſoon found our and brought to 
rhe Camp. - Car, contrary ro this own Narure, 
was compelled to puniſh him whether he would 
or no, by the impoartunity of his Souldiers, who 

i all rhe ers and Loffes that they had 

ined by this War, unto Guturoatw :" inſo- 
mach that his Body after it' was in a man 
whi to Death, was beheaded. Wn 

/hile Ceſar tarried here, be was adveftiſed 
by ſeveral Letters from Caninim, what' was 
gone to Drapes and Luterim, and how the 

Townſmen perſevered in their reſolution : the 

{mall Number of whom although he deſpiſed, 

et he deemed their wilfulneſs worthy of fevere 
| + homgy leſt they might give occaſion ro 

Galia, ro think that they wanred nor Strengrh, 

Conſtancy and Reſolution ro withſtand the 

; or leſt by their Example, other Cities 

of Gallia, rruſting to the advantage and ſtrength 
of Places, ſhould attempr to recover their Liber- 
ty : eſpecially ſeeing he was fure that all the 

Gauls knew his Committion laſted but one Sum- 

mer longer, which it they could hold our, they 

ſhould need to fear no danger after. And there- 
fore leaving Q. Calenu: the Legate behind with 
twon Legions to follow leaſurely after him by eaſy 

Marches, he himſelf with all his Cavalry made 

haſte ro Canine. | 

When Ceſar, contrary to all Mens expecta- 
tion, was come tv Vxellodunnm, and ſaw the 
rwo environed with Forrtifications, perceiving 
that it was not for him to break up his Siege on 
any Condition, and learning moreover by Run- 
aways that the Town had great abundance of 
Victuals : He aflayed to cur off the Water from 
his Enemies. 

There was a River that ran through the borrom 
of the Valley, which enyironed well-near all the 
Hill whereon the Town ftood, from whence rhe 
Deſcent was rough and ſteep on all fides. The 
Narure of the Place would nor ſuffer this Stream 
to be rurned any other way. For it ran in ſuch 
ſort at the very Foot of the Hill,rhat there could 
beno Ditch cut low enough ro drain it. The 
Townſmen had hard and very ſteep coming down 
ro it, infomuch that if our Men withſtood them, 
they could nor withour Wounds or danger of 
their Lives, either come down to the River, or 


\ 


get up the ſteep Hill again. Which diftreſs of 
theirs Ceſar well mon placed Archers and 
Slingers, and other Artillery alſo, againſt ſuch 
places where the eafieft coming down was, ro 
keep the Townſmen from the Water of the River: 
who afterward came for Water all ro one Place. 
For under the very Walls of the Town there 
guſhed our a great ſpring of Water on that fide 
where there was a ſpace almoſt of three hundred 
Foot not encompaſſed with the River. 

Now whilſt all the reſt wiſhed, and only Cc 
ſar perceived, that this Spring might be raken 
from the "Town, _ not withour great Da- 
mage; he began to raiſe Vines directly againft ir 
roward the Hill, and ro make Mounts, with grear 
labour and continual fighting. For the Townſ- 
men came runing down from the higher Ground, 
and fought with our Men at a diſtance withour 
danger, wounding many of them that preffed 
up roo forwardly. Notwithſtanding our Men 
were nothing deterred from bringing forward 
rheir Vines, endeavouring to overcome the crab- 
bedneſs of the Place, with their Labour and 
Works. Ar the ſame time they drew privy Mines 
rothe Head of the Spring, which kind of Work 
they might do without any Danger or Miftruſt 
of their Enemies. A mount was caſt up fix Foor 
high, and thereupon was raiſed a Tower of Ten 
Stories ; not ſuch a one as might equal the 
Height of the Walls, ( for that was not poffi- 
ble ro be done any way) bur ſuch a one as mighr 
exceed rhe trop of the Spring. From which 
conveying Darts with Engines to the Brim of the 
Spring, fo thar the Townſmen could nor fetch 
Water without Danger, not only all forts of 
Cartle; but alſo a great Number of Men died 
for Thirft. 

The Townſmen greatly aſtoniſhed hereart , fil- 
led Barrels-with Greaſe, Pitch, and Shingles, and 
ſerring rhem on Fire, rolled them down upon our 
Works, and-at the ſame time alſo fought very 
deſperately, with the peril of fightiug ro keep 
the Romans from quenching the Fire. Suddenly 
thete was a great Flame in our Works. For 
wharſoever was thrown down from that fteep 
Place, rhe fame ſtaying againſt the Vines and 
Rampier, took hold upon the things that ſtayed 
them. On the other tde, our Souldiers, albeir 
they were hindred both with the dangerouſneſs 
of the Encounter, and with the diſadvantage of 
the Place, yer they bare our all things with a 
ſtout Courage. For the thing was done both in 
an eminent Place, and alſo 1n the fight of our 
Army : and a great Cry way raiſed on borh fides. 
So that every Man as far as he could, eſpecially 
the moſt daring, (to the intent his Valour might 
the better be known and teſtified) venrured him- 
ſelf upon the Fire, and the Weapons of his Ene- 
mies. 

Ceſar when he ſaw many of his Men wound- 
ed, commanded his Cohorts ro climb up the Hill 
on all fides of the Town, and ro raile a Shout 
as if they purpoſed ro ſcale the Walls. Where- 
with the Dowakncn being frighred, foraſmuch 
as they knew not what was doing in other Places, 
called back their Men from affaulring our Works, 
and placed ther upon rhe Walls. So our Men 
having reſpite from fighting, did quickly either 
quench the Works that were on fire, or elſe cur 
them off from the reſt. 

The Townfmen ftubburnly ſtanding our, tho' 
they had loft a-great part of their Men by Thirſt, 
a continuing ſtill unanimouſly relolved, at 
length the Veins of the Spring were cur off with- 
in the Ground by Mines, and rurned another 
way : By means whereof the Fountain of run- 

ning 
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ning Water was preſently dried up. Which fo 
daunted the Hearrs of the Defendants,who beliey- 
ed it could not be done by the Wir of Man, but 
came to paſs by the Will of the Gods ; that when 
they ſaw there was no other Remedy, they yield- 
ed themſelves. 

Ceſer being aſſured that his Clemency was 
ſufficiently known to all People, and therefore he 
needed to fear that ir would be impured ro the 
cruelty of his Nature, if he dealt ſomething harſh- 
ly with them ; and beſides thar, conſidering with 
himſelf, thar ir might well be thought he lit- 
tle regarded the good ſucceſs of his Counſels and 
Undertakings,if by ſuffering ſuch things Unpuniſh- 
ed, others ſhould be encouraged to rebel in divers 
Places : he thought it requitte ro hold the reſt in 
awe by the Puniſhment of theſe. And therefore 
he cnt off the Hands of as many of rhem as were 
able to bear Arms, and let them live ſtill, thar 
the Puniſhment of fuch wicked Men might be 
more manifeſt ro the World. 


CHAF. X. 


Drapes dieth. Luterius brought to Czlar. Labi- 
enus's good Succeſs againſt the Treviri. Czfar 
after his expedition into Aquitania, putteth hy 
Army into Winter=quarters. 


Rapes, whom I declared ro have been 
raken by Caninius, whether it were for 
Vexation and Grief that he was in Bands, 
or for fear of more heavy puniſhment, 

faſted a few Days from Mear, and o ſtarved. 

Ar the ſame time Luterius, that eſcaped b 
flight from the Bartle ( as I ſhewed before ) fell 
into the Hands of Epaſnatw the Arvernian. For 
in often ſhifting from Place ro Place, he was fain 
to venture himſelf upon the Courteſy and Civility 
of many, becauſe he thought he could never con- 
tinue any long time in one Place without Danger, 
his Heart miſgiving him how much he had de- 
ſerved to have Ceſar his Enemy. Epaſnaftus the 
Arvernian . being a faithful Friend ro the ___ 
of Rome, as ſ0on as he had en him into hi 
Hands, brought him withour further delay bound 
unto Ceſar. 

In the mean time Labienus warreth proſperouſ- 
ly againſt the Trevirs : And having flain many 
both of the Treviri and alſo of the Germans, who 
were ready to afliſt wy Man againſt the Remans, 
got the Chief of them alive into his Hands ; among 
whom was Surus the Heduan, a Man of great 
Valour and Noble Birth, who alone of the Hedu- 
ans had unto that Day continued in Arms againſt 
the People of Rome. 

C.cſar knowing thereof, and foraſmuch as he 
ſaw his Aﬀtirs went well forward in all parts of 
Galliz, weighing himſelf how all Celrica and Bel- 

ica where the former Summers conquered and 
{ubducd, and that he had never all this while 
viſited Aquitania, only he had made a kind of 
entrance into it by certain Victories gotren by 
P. Craſſus : He marched thither with rwo Legi- 
ons, with intent to beſtow the latter part of the 
Summer there. Which thing (as he had done 
all others betore ) he diſpatched quickly and 
lackily. For all the Stares of Aqutizenia lent Am- 
baſſadors unto him, and gave hint; 

After the accompliſhment of * 
went to Narbone with his Gua 
and ſent his Foor into their W1 y 
his Legates. Four Legions he P in Belgi- 
um under M. Antonius, C. Tribonim, P. Vati- 
nius, and Q. Tullius, Legates, Two he quar- 


tered amongſt the Heduans, whom he knew to 
be of greater Authority in all Galtia. Two more 
he placed amongft the Treviri, in the borders of . 
the Carnutes, to be a ſtay to all the Country 
that lay upon the Sea-coaſt. The other two he 
placed in the borders of the Lemovics, nor far 
from the Arverni : That fo there might nor be 
any part of Galia without an Army. 

After he had tarried a few Days in the Pro- 
vince, and there ſpeedily taken cognizance of 
all their Courts, fitting upon publick Controver- 
fies, and rewarded ſuch as had deſerved well, 
(for he had a great deſire to underſtand how e- 
very Man had carried himſelf rowards the Com- 
monweal during the general Rebellion of all 
Gala, which he had born out through the faith- 
fulneſs and afliſtance of the ſaid Province ) as ſoon 
as he had diſpatched theſe things; he rerurned to 
his Legions into Belgium, and wintered at Neme- 
ftocenna. 


CHAP. XI. 


Comius of Arras overthrown in a Battle of Horſe 
by C. Voluſenus, ſubmitterh to M. Antonius, and 
receiveth Pardon. 


Hjle he was there, he underſtood 
that Comius of Arras had encountred 
with his Cavalry. For Antonius be- 
ing come into his Winter-quarters, 
and the Ciry of Arras continuing firmly Loyal, 
Comius, who after his Wound that we ſpake of 
before, was wont ſtill ro be ready at hand to his 
Countrymen at every Turn, to the intent thar if 
they would begin any new riſing, they ſhould 
not want a Head and a Caprain for the War ; 
as long as the City continued obedient ro the 
Romans, he with his maintained him- 
ſelf and his followers; by thieving, for laying the 
Ways, he cyr off magy-Convoys that were going 
with Proviſion to the Rom Garriſons. C. Volu= 

ſenus Quadratus, the General of the Horſe, was 
appointed ro winter in the ſame Place with Anto= 
nius : Him did Antonius ſend to purſue the Horſe 
of his Enemies. Voluſenus, beſide the fingular Va- 

lour that was in him, did alſo bear a great * 
Hatred roward Comius, and for that cauſe was 
the more willing ro execute the thing that was 
commanded him. Wherefore placing divers Am=- 
buſhes , he oftentimes ſer upon Comius's Horſe- 
men, and worſted them. 

Ar laſt, when the contention grew more Ve- 
hement, and thar Voluſenus, defirous ro cur off 
Comius himſelf, followed him ſomewhat more 
cagerly with a ſmall Parry, and Comius on the 
other ſide fled the faſter away, thereby ro draw 
him farther from his Company ; at length eſpyin 
his Advantage, Comius ſuddenly cried our ro all 
his Men, that as they were true unto him they 
ſhould ſtand tro him, and not ſuffer the Wound 
that was given him baſely under colour of Friend- 
ſhip, ro be unrevenged : And therewithal turn- 
ing his Horſe, he runneth from the reſt of his 
Company upon Voluſenus. All his Horſe fol- 
lowed, and CY there were bur a few of our 
Men, they made them retreat, and purſued them. 
Comius putting Spurrs to his Horle, encountred 
the Horle of Quadratus, and with his Spear thruſt 
Voluſenus by great Violence through the T high. 

When our Horſe ſaw that their Caprain was 
wounded, they beſtirred themſelves, and turning 
again upon the Enemy, put them back. Many ot 
the Enemies by the violent charge of our Men 
i were 


were beaten off, and wounded : Of whom ſome 
were overthrown in the chaſe, and ſome were 
raken Priſoners. As Comtus eſcaped any farther 
miſhap by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe : ſo our Ge- 
neral being by him in this Battle fore wound- 
ed, was carried into the Camp in ſuch a cale, 
that it was not likely he ſhould have lived. And 
Comius, whether it were that he thought himſelf 
ſufficiently revenged, or becauſe he had loſt a 
great part of his Men, ſent Meſſengers to Antc- 
nius, giving Hoſtages, and affuring him thar he 
would continue where it ſhould pleaſe him ro 
appoint, and do whatſoever he ſhould command 
him. Only one requeſt he made, whercin he be- 
ſought him to bear with his fearfulneſs, that he 
might not be forced to come in the fight of any 
Roman. - Which requeſt Antonius judging to pro- 
cecd out of a real fear, and not withour good 
cauſe, he pardoned him according to his deſire, 
and receiving his Hoſtages. 


CHAP. AG 


While Car is buſie in quieting and ordering things 
in Gallia, and viſiting ſome municipal Towns in 
Iraly, his Enemies conſpire againſt him at Rome. 


Uring the time that Ce/ar wintred in 
Belgium, his chief purpoſe was, to keep 
the States in amiry, and to rake away 
all hope and occaſion of War : For he 

intended nothing leſs, than the carriage of his 
buſineſs ſo, as he ſhould be conſtrained ro have 
War at the time of his de : left when he 
ſhould withdraw his Army, he ſhould leave any 
Troubles behind, which all Gallia could willing- 
ly engage in, ſo that it might be withour preſent 
Danger. And therefore by entreating the Ciries 
honourably, by rewarding the Noble-men high- 
ly, by burdening the Country with no new impo- 
firions, he cafily kept all Gallia, which now was 
rired out with ſo many unfortunate Batrels, in 
quiet and obedience. 

Winter being over, Ceſar, contrary to his cu- 
ftom, haſterh imo Traly with as much expediti- 
on as might be, ro treat with the municipal 
, Towns and Colonies, and ro commend unto them 
the Suir of his Quaſtur M. Antonius for the 
Prieſthood. For he made all the Friends for him 
he could, both becauſe the ſame Antonius was his 
very dear Friend, whom he had ſent before ro ſue 
for that promotion, as alſo ro oppoſe the factions 
and unreaſonable proceedings of a few Men, 
who by purting Antonius beſide his purpole, 
ſought ro diſparage Ce/ar now going our of his 
command. 

Albeit he had ridings by the way before he 
came near Italy,-that Antony was made Augur, 
yet he thought he had as good reaſon as before, 
to viſit the municipal Towns and Colonies, borh 
- to give them thanks for appearing in the buſ- 

neſs, and for their Civility ſhewed in the behalf 
of Antony ; as alſo ro commend unto them his 
own caſe, touching the honour which he purpo= 
ſed ro ſue for the next year : And that the rather, 
becauſe his Adverſaries proudly made their brag, 
that L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus were crea- 
ted Conſuls, ro deprive Ceſar of all Honour and 
Authority : and that the Conſulſhip was wreſted 
from Sergins Galba, though he had more Voices 
on his Side, becauſe he was a tamiliar Friend of 
Ceſar's, and had been engaged unto him as his 

re. 

Ceſar at his coming among the municipal 
Towns, was entertained with extraordinary Attc- 
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&ion and Reſpect : That being his firſt coming 
from the Wars in Gallia. Nothing was omirted 
that could be deviſed for the decking and adorn- 
ing of their Gates, Ways, and Places where Ceſar 
ſhould paſs. All the People came forth with their 
Children ro meer him by the Way ; Sactifices 
were every where offered ; the Temples and 
Market - places were hanged with Clothes of 
Tapeltry : So that a Man would have thought by 
the expreflions of Joy, there had been ſome grear 
Triumph expected and provided for. So great 
Coftlineſs was among the richer Sort, and ſuch 
hearty Expreflions was among the meaner Sort. 

When Ceſar had lightly paſſed through all 
the Countries of Gallia Togata, he returned with 
all ſpeed ro his Army at Nemetocenna, and calling 
all his Legions out of their Winter-quarrers into 
rhe Country of the Treviri, he went thither, and 
there muſtred rhem. T. Labienus he made Go- 
vernour of Gallia Togata, thereby to get himſelf 
the more Favour and Furtherance in his Suir for 
the Conſulſhip. He himſelf removed from one 
Place to another, accordingly as he found it ne- 
ceflary tor Health. And albeit he heard often- 
times that Labienus was ſolicited ſtrongly by his 
Enemies, and was alſo advertiſed how it was car- 
ried on by a ſmall Factionat Rome, to take away 
_ of his Army from him by a Decree of the 

enate : yer notwithſtanding he neither gave 
Credir to any thing that was reported of Labie- 
us, nor would be drawn to do any thing contra- 
ry to the Authority of the Senate. For he bclicved 
that if the Senators might give their Voices freely, 
he ſhould eafily obtain his purpoſe. 

For C. Curio Tribune ot the People, who had 
taken upon him the defence of Caſar's cauſe 
and dignity, had oftentimes propounded to the 
Senate, that if the fear of Ce/ar's Army preju- 
diced any Man, and ſeeing that the Authority 
and Power of —_ did not a little keep the 
Courts in awe ; that both of them might lay down 
their Arms and diſmiſs their Armies : And fo 
ſhould the City be ar liberty ro uſe her own Right 
as: ſhe pleaſed. This he not only propounded, 
but began ro divide the Senate about it: Which 
the Contuls and the Friends of Pompey command- 
ed ſhould nor be done : and fo ruling the matter 
as they liſted, they departed. This was a great 
Teſtimony of the whole Senate, and agreeable 
to their former Act. 

For Marcellus the Year before oppoſing C.:/.r's 
Dignity, contrary to the Law ot Pompey and 
Craſſus, and having put up a Bill ro the Senate 
for the diſcharge ot Ceſar betore the time of his 
Commiſſion was expired ; when rhey had gi- 
ven their Voices, Marcellus, who ſought all his 
Honour by working Spight againſt Ce/ar, de- 
parted afide, and the Senate fell all of them quite 
upon other marrers. 

This did not at all daunt the Spirits of C,-- 
ſar's Enemies, but rather ſtirred rhem up ro 
{trengrthen their Party, and thcreby ro compel the 
Senate to approve ot that which they had deter- 
mined. Hereupon a decree was made, that Cneius 
Pompeius ſhould ſend one Legion, and Caſar ano- 
ther, ro'the War againit the Parthians. Bur ir 
was eaſily diſcerned that both rhele ].cgions were 
taken from Ceſar, For the firſt Legion, which 
Cneius Pompeius had icnt unio Curr levied in 
the Province, he gave unto Ceſar 2s one of 
his own Number. Nevertheleſs, albeit that 
no Man -need. doubt but thar C.e/r was ſpoil- 
ed at the Pleafhre of his Enemies, yet he lent Vom- 
pey his Legion again : and of his own Forces, he 
ordered rhe fifteenth I.cgion which he had in the 


hither Gala, vo be delivercd ro him according to 
the 
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the Decree of the Senate. In the room where- 
of he ſent the thirteenth Legion into Traly, to lie 
in Garriſon in the ſame place from whence the 
fifteenth was drawn. 

Then he diſtributed his Army into Winter 
Quarters. C. Trebonius with four Legions he 
placed in Belgium : C. Fabius with as many a- 
yongn the Hedui. For this he thought would be 
the way to keep Galia in moſt ſafery and 
quiet, if rhe Be/g.e, who were the moſt Valorous, 
and the Hedui, who were of moſt Authority, had 
Forces quartered among. them ro keep them 
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in obedience. This done, he took his j 
into Italy. | Ig 
When he came thirher, he underſtood thar the 
two Legions which he had diſmiſſed, which by 
the Decree of the Senate ſhould have been em- 
gud in the Parthian War, were by C. Marcel- 
ins the Conſul delivered to Pompey, and kepr ſtill 
in Italy. Although by this dealing it was evident 
to all the World, what was intended againſt Ceſar, 
yet Ceſar derermined to rake all things patiently, 
as long as he had any hope left to decide the 
controverkie rather by the Law than by the Sword. 


—_—— 


OsBstrvartions upon the Eighth Commentary of 


the Wars in 


Ome attribute the ſo frequent revolts of the 
_ Gauls to their changeable and impatient hu- 
- mour, which cannot endure to be Lorded over 
by Strangers : and others, to the too great Cle 
mency of Cxſar. I grant that Clemency apt to par- 
don emboldens to Revolt ; for that we eafily forget all 
benefits which do not intirely eſtabliſh our Liberty : 
But if Cruelty cauſeth them leſs frequent , yet it 
renders them more dangerous ; for that when deſpair 
driveth Ment thereunto, and that the hope of ſafety 
reſteth nly in Vifory, the revolted become all vali- 
ant, obſtinate, conſtant, and faithful to the end ; 
which never falleth out where there is hope of the 
Enemies Clemency, We have here plentiful Exam- 
ples thereof. Czlar in the yuan gs of the Re- 
volts of the Gauls hath often found great facilities 
fo reduce them to his obedience , by reaſon of his 
Clemency ; which hath been a powerful means for 
him to make diviſions amongft themſelves, and to 
prevent obſtinacy in their Revolts: And if ſome- 
times it hath ſo happened that he hath uſed ſeve- 
rity, it hath been occaſioned by foul and unworthy 
As ; as when the Veneti under publick faith in 
priſoned the Roman s, came to them 
to buy Corn for the ſuſtenance of the Army. But 
I cannot excuſe that of Uxellodunum. On the 
contrary, the cruelties of the King of Spain exe- 
cuted by the Duke of Alva, drove Fi 
fo into deſpair, that they have Thelen off hu in- 
Sſupportable Toke ; and with an admirable conſtancy 
have maintained and enriched themſelves, and are 
gumn ſo Potent, as that they are able to reſiſt 
im by Land, and by Sea take from him by Trea- 
ſure in the Indies. 


GALLIA. 


Cziar ſheweth us alſo by his care and induſtry 
to get intelligence of the Enemies proceedings (whe« 
ther by taking Priſoners in the Field, or by havin 
good Spies) the advantage which may be ma 
thereof ; many of his ſucceſsful deſigns having been 
Founded thereupon, there being great advantage in 
the attempting them ; for that he which air 
hath more Courage than” be which is aſſaile 
always believeth the Aſſailant' to be the ſtronger, 
not knowing what part he will aſſail , and ever 
Jealous that he hath ſome ſecret intelligence. 
Briefly, all that a well-exerciſed and well-diſcipli« 
ned Army is able to do in ſuch a Caſe, is to de« 
fend it ſelf ; but where are new=levied Soldiers, 
fall out great diſorders : Which was the reaſon 
he took ſo much care to fortifie his Camp very 

ly ; to the end he might defend it and af 
his age with a few Men, and might without 
danger execute many brave deſigns, being always 
aſſured of his retreat. Let us farther ns. 4 view 
of the Siege of Uxeltlodunum : Which Czfar 
judging to be im ble by force, and knowing 
it ro be well provided of Corn, undertaketh by 2 
great and dangerous labour to keep them from 
Water, which was from a Fountain without the 
Town, from whence they were only ſupplied: Whic 
the befieged perceiving, having ſet |; on Czlar's 
Works, , a Sally they hindred him from quench- 
ing it. Calar not being able to repulſe them 
by reaſon of the advantage of the place, reſolveth 
to make an aſſault upon the Town ; which: appres 


henfion cauſed them to retreat. 


The 


, and” 
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Ome People impute the frequent Revolts of 

the Gauls to the fickleneſs of their Tem- 

and their Impatience, which can abide 

no Foreign Toke ; and others to Czſar's 
extraordinary Clemency. I confeſs that Clemency 
which gives hopes of Pardon, ſometimes Imboldens 
to a Revoles ; by reaſon that Men eaſily forget kind- 
neſſes which do not fully reſtore Liberty. But if 
Cruelty renders them leſs frequent, it makes them 
more dangerous , becauſe that when Men A# by 
Deſpair, and have no hopes unleſs of Viftory, the 
Timorous become Valiant, Obſtinate, Conſtant, 

and Faithful to the laſt, which never happens when 
People rely on the Clemency of their Enemies. 
* Theſe Wars afford us frequent Examples of it. 
Czſar in moſt of the _— of the Gauls, has 

. often found it caſie to bring them back to their 
Allegiance, by his Clemency, which | ng a __— 
Motive to create diviſions among them, and to hin- 
der them from being obſtinate in their Revolts. 
And when ever he chanc'd to exert any Severity 
it was d on ſome baſe unworthy Aion ; 
as when thoſe of Vannes contrary to the Law of 
Nations ſftopt the Roman Knights, who came to 
buy Corn of them for the Maintenance of the 
Army, (but I cannot excuſe that of Cadenart ; ) 
On the contrary, the King of Spain's Cruelties, 
Executed by the Duke of Alva, reduc'd miſerable 
Fi to deſpair, who thereupon, ſhook off hu 
Inſupportable Toke, and by an admirable Conſtancy 
have maintain'd themſelves, increas d their Domi- 


nion, and are become ſo formidable, that they 


are able to Reſiſt him in theſe Parts, and to ſnatch 
his Treaſures in the Indies. 


The Duke of ROHANs REMARKS. 


Czſar reaches us alſo by his Care and In- 
duſtry, to inform” our ſelves with what paſſes a- 
mong our Enemies, either by taking Priſoners in 
the Field, or by keeping Spies among them, and 
ſhews us the advantage of it. Several of his hap- 
fy Succeſſes were grounded upon it, it being al- 
ways advantageous to attempt them, by reaſon that 
he who Attacks has more Courage than he who 
is Attackd, whoever ſuppeſes the Aſſailant ſtronger 
than himſelf, does not know which way he will 
Attack, him, and dreads Treachery. Finally, all 
that can be done in ſuch a caſe by a brave well- 
diſciplin'd Army, is to defend themſelves. But it 
occaſions great diſorders among raw Soldiers. And 
therefore he took ſo much care to Fortifie his 
Camp, in order to Guard it, and all his Baggage, 
with a ſmall number of Men, and to be able to 
perform great Executions without danger, being 
always certain of a Retreat. 

Let us alſo conſider the Siege of Cadenac. 
Czlar judging it Impregnable by open force, know= 
ing that 1t was very well provided with Corn, 
undertakes a great and dangerous Labour to de- 
prive them of the Water of a Fountain , which 
lay without the Town, and the only one that ſup- 
ply'd them. But the Beſieged perceiving it, put 
the Works on Fire, and endeavour d by a Sally to 
prevent the reps age. of it, which Czfar 
oferving, and finding that he could not repulſe 
them, by reaſon of the advantage of the Place, 
be bethought himſelf ro Storm the City, whereby 
he oblig'd them to Retire. 


"Lb. I. 
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HIM and 


POMPET. 


By C1emexTt EpmunvDs, Remembrancer of the Gity of London. 


The Firf® COMMENT ARY of the Civil Wars. 


The Arpument, 


His Commentary containeth the Motions and .Contentions at Rowe, 

concerning Ceſar's giving up his Government : The rent in the State, 
upon the diſagreement of the Senate: How either fide beſtirred themſelves, 
to ſeiz@@ypon the Provinces. Pompey got the Eaſt, and Ceſar the Weſt part 
of the Empire; and defeated 4franins and Petreius in Sparr. 


CHabt ks 
The Senate's affection on Ce/ar's behalf. 


Etters being delivered by Fabius to the Con- 
ſuls from C. Czlar, it was hardly obtained 
by the extreme importunity of the Tribunes, 
to vet them read in the Senate : but to con- 

ſult thereof, or to bring the Contents in queſtion, 
would not be granted. The Conſuls propounded buſi 
neſſes concerning the ſlate of the City, L. Lentu- 
lus, Conſul , proteſted his aſſiſtance ſhould not be 
wanting, neither ro the Senate nor to the Common- 
weal, if they would ſpeak their minds freely and 
boldly: But if they reſpeRed Czſar, and had an 
cy? to his favour (as in former times they uſually 
had' he weuld then takes a courſe for himſelf, and 
not regard the Authority of the Senate 3 neither 
wented be mans of entrance into Caxlar's friend- 
{rip ani! good acceptance. Tothe ſame effett ſpake 
Scipio; 1'1t Pompey was reſolved to be aiding to 
thy Crmmonocal, it the Senate would ſtand to ham : 
But if tie temporixed, and dealt coldly, in vam 
hereafter ſhould they jeck, aid from bim, albeit they 
inſtantly dejived it. This Speech of Scipio's ſeemed 
to come from Pompey's own mouth, he himſelf bes 


ing preſent, and the Senate kept within the City. 
Some others ſpake more temperately. As firſt M. 
Marcellus, who thought it not convenient that the 
Senate ſhould bring theſe things in queſtion, until 
they had made a levy of Soldiers throughout all Italy, 
and inrolled an Army ; by whoſe protetion , they 
might ſafely and freely determine what they thoug lt 
fit. As alſo M. Calidius, who thougbe ir ens 
that Pompey ſhould go ta bis Provinces and Go- 
vernments, to remove all occaſions of takins Arms : 
For Czxlar having two Legions newly taken from 
him, feared that Pompey kept them near about the 
City to his prejudice. And likewiſe M. Rufus, vas 
rying ſome few words, declared himſelf of Calidins's 
opinion, Alt theſe were bitterly reproved by L. Len- 
rulus the Conſul ; who utterly denied to publiſh 
what Calidius had ſentenced. Marcellus {cated 
with theſe Menaces, retratted his opinion. And 
ſo, what with the clamour of the Conſul, the terrour 
of the preſent Army, and the tlreatning uſed by 
Pompey's Fattion, moſt of the Senators were com+ 
pelled againſt their will, to allow that which Scipio 
thought fit : which was, that by a certain day Cziar 
ſhould diſſolve and diſmiſs his Army ; which if be 
did refuſe to do, that then be openly ſhewed himſelf 
an Enemy to the Commonweal, M. Antonius and 
L. Caffius, Tribunes of the People, did oppoſe this 


3 Decree. 


I71 


Decree. 
to; and' many 
upon the ſame : For — 
moſt bitterly and cruelly, ſo they were moſt highly 
commended by Czſar's Enemies. 


Their oppoſition was inſtantly ſpoken un- 
=_ and hard cenſures were given 
as any one ſpake 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


A® the former Commentaries do carry in their 

front the enfigns of Honour, diſplaying the 
Military Valour of the Roman People in the Con- 
tinent of Galli, and other Kingdoms of Warlike 
Narions : So are theſe Relations branded in the 
Forehead with a note of Infamy, and Titled with 
the direful name of Civil War. An odious and 
dereſtable Cauſe, ill befitting the Integrity of thar 
Stare, or the excellency of the Actors, which are 
chief in this Tragedy ; who neglecting all thar 
mighr either enlarge the Empire, or _ Rome's 
Honour for the loſs of Craſſus, choſe rather ro 

'  imbrew their ambitious Swords in the Blood of 

(a) Pare: A- their own Country, (a) Eagle againſt Eagle, and 

qules, & pis Pile againſt Pile, in a War which could challenge 

munant:is pi- : . 

le. Bells geri, NO Triumph. If it be now demanded, as former- 

placnit nuiles Iy it was, 

babitera tri- 


wmphos, [3c 


bib, r. Qusy furor, 6 Cives? que tanta licentia ferri ? 


What fury's this ? whart theſe licentious Arms ? 


Was it Pempey's Ambition, or Caſar's high 
Thoughts, that bereft the State of Liberty, with 

the loſs of ſo many Romans? Ir were beſides 

the ſcope of theſe diſcourſes, ro lay an impuration 

upon either of thoſe Worthies ; the one being 

chief Aſſiſtant ro the Empire, when ſhe pur off 

her Conſulary Government, and. the other firring 

| ſole at the Helm, direQting a courſe to fetch in 

6) am many Ceſars, Only this I may truly fay with 
note. ce Tacitus (b) ; Thar Civil Wars were never ſet on 
beteri, per be- foot by juſtifiable courſes. Yet for the Readers 
 *—cng wif berrer direction, and for opening the truth of this 
Tac, r. A». Story ( (c) which is more to regarded than 
(c) Amicus either Socrates or Plato's friend(hip) it ſhall nor 
Secrares, 4" be impertinent to ferch the cauſes of this War a 
"rs mes little higher in a word than theſe Commentaries 


may 's amice 

verias. do afford them. 

_ The Hiſtories of that Age do all intimate, that 
Ps Mas. When Rome had ennobled Pompey with her ſer- 


Pom, 
Conſtanine vice, and ftiled him by imployments with the 
- "oY Title of Greatneſs, as a farisfaction for the inju- 
be publſhed Ties dune unto his Father; he (forgetting the 
a» Edit,thet Rights of a Stare, which challengerh the Renown 
= — of other Mens labours, and ſuffereth no Subje&t 

be ar. to be co-parrner th-rein, further than by appro- 
tributed to bation of Baton and Obedience) aſſumed ro him- 
biz, altheng ſo1f the Honour due to the Commonweal, and 


+> #27 p wt became proud of that which was none of his : 
league: of. In which conceir, the ambirion of his Spirir kepr 


no meaſure, bat over-valued his merits ſo far, that 

he _ himſelf rather a Soveraign than a Ser- 

vant. So eafily are Men bewitched, when the 

favour of a State hath once made them Abſolute, 

and pur it ſelf under the awe of private Command, 

In this height of Greatneſs and Authority, he 

made way for C.c/ar, his Father-in-law ; who had 

a Spirir as ſubject ro Ambition, and as capable of 

publick Digniries, as any one amongſt all the Pa- 

() Fete ca. trician Families : And upon the ending of his firſt 
d# medics, Conſulſhip, in the Year of Rome? 695, obtained 
perviſgue m- the Government of Gallia Tranſalpina, and like- 
Tony wiſe of that other Gallia which they called Ciſal- 
bicen, & Gal- pina, containin the Countries thar lie berween 
lic cri the Alpes and the (4d) little River Rubicon, toge- 
C—_ -*- ther with Sclavonia, and four Legions of Soldiers, 
nat arve clo. for the term of five Years. Ar the expiration 
% Lacan. whereof, his charge was continued, by the like 


bb 


Obſervations upon CxSAR'S 


favour and mediation of (e) Pompey, and the © Falta tf 
afliſtance of Craſſus, for five Years longer, with —— 
a redoubling of his Forces. Bur after that Craſſus m-- p 
was ſlain in the Parthian War, and that Fulia, © & 
Caeſar's Daughter, whom Pompey had Married, " 
was deceaſed (whereby Ceſar ſtood ſingle, with- "FPS 
out any tie of alliance, or other (a) counterpoiſe fur; ok 
of a third party, to hold them balanced at the #4 bel me 
ſame weight as they ſtood while Craſſus lived) ins mers, 
Pompey jealous of thoſe Victories and paſſages of 

Arms which Ceſar had atchieved by his Valour, ,_ 

and imparient of any (6b) partner in point of Lord- dy 
ſhip ; "a means firſt ro draw rwo Legions from ta, nee file 
him, under colour of the Parthian War ; and '*9" Emi, 
afterwards got a Decree of Senate, ro ſend him Ymg nog 
Succeſlour before his time was expired ; and with- ©, Gar, 
al, to return as a private Perlon to Rome, ro ren- Prom, Por. 
der an account of his Actions during his imploy- gy 
ment. Which Ceſar taking as an affurance of his 16. x. * 
downfal, gave (c) huge ſums of Money to gain (© 4rd#«r4 
Paulus Amylius, one of the Conſuls, and C. Curto, —_ _—_ 
a Tribune of the People, to reſiſt this Decree. mre. 2. 
Howbeit, the ſucceeding Confuls being both his 
Enemies, having no farther hope of repealing the 

ſame, he intreared in the end, that he might hold 

only Gallia Ciſaplifna and Illyricum with wo Le- 

gions, until he ſhould obtain the Conſuſhip ; 

which was the effect of theſe Lertrers delivered by 

Fabius. And being denied by Pompey's Faction, 

in theſe partial and rumulruous aſſemblies of the 

Senate, cauſed him to forfeit his Loyalty ro the - — 
Stare, verifying the old ſaying, (4) That often- lawn fear 
times an injury maketh way to a greater forrune. _— 


The Second OBSERV ATION. Epit. 91. 


[ y_ the oppoſition of the Tribunes, it is The Tribune 
to be underſtood, that the People, eaten up 7 "4 
with Uſury and other grievous exactions, forſook 
both the Ciry and the Camp, when the State had 
War with the Volſc: and the Aqui ; and taking 
themſelves ro a Mountain near unto Rome, would 
nor return from thence, until the Senate had given 
order for their grievances. In which Tranſaction 
it was agreed, that there ſhould be Magiſtrates 
choſen our of the body of the People, ro counter- 
poiſe the Power of the Senate , and to reſtrain 
the boundleſs Authority of the Conſuls : Which 
Office was reckoned in the number of their holi- 
eſt things, never to be violated either in word or 
deed, bur the offender ſhould redecm ir with rhe 
loſs of his life. Their whole Power conſiſted in 
letting and hindering. As when cither the Senate, 
or any one Senator, went about a matter which 
might be prejudicial ro the People in general, or 
to any one of the Commonalty in particular ; then 
did the Tribunes interpoſe their Authority, to 
fruſtrate and avert the ſame : Which was avail- 
able, albeir the matter was gainfſaid but by one 
Tribune only. By which intervention they kept 
the Senare in aweful modcration, and were always 
profitable ro the Stare, bur when they happened 
upon factious and turbulent Perſons ; howbeir, 
their Power was bounded with the Walls of Rome, 
and extended no further than the Gates of the 
Ciry. Their Doors were never ſhut, bur ſtood 
open night and day, for a refuge to ſuch as ſhould 
fly ro them for {uccour : Neither was it lawful 
for them to be abſent from K-me a whole day 
rogether. The Robes of their Magiſtracy were 
of Purple ; as Cicero intimateth in his Oration 
Pro Cluentio. This Tribunitian Power began a- 
bout the Year of Rome 260; was (upprels'd by S//z; 
reſtored by Pompey ; and utterly taken away by 
che Emperour Conſtantine. 
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Lib. I. 


Whet kind of Tf ir be demanded what kind of Commonwealth 
<p this Roman Government was ; it is to be under- 
gh of Rome. ſtood, that upon the expulſion of rheir Kings, the 
(4) Libertatss Sovereignty reſted in their Conſuls. For, as (a) 
oe ws 1-19) faith, there was nothing diminiſhed of King- 
"== _cn- ly Government, ſave only for the berrer eſtabliſh- 
ſulare Imperis ing of Liberty, thar the Conſular Dignity was 
4, — made Annual. Bur that held nor long, for Publi- 

mins cola imparted this Sovereignty to the Commonal- 
rw» quic- ty, making it lawful to appeal from the Conſuls 
m «tot ro the People. Whereby (b) the Conſular Sove- 
nameres. Liv. Teignry was diſſolved, and the People rook occa- 
bs.z.  fion to oppoſe themſelves againſt the Fathers. 
(6) —_— Hence grew the reciprocal InveCtives between 
6p memn- the Senare and the Tribunes ; and when the Con- 
ſelere, &e. ſul] ſent a (c) Serjeant ro the Tribune, rhe Tri- 


RN bune would ſend a (4) Purſuevant to the Conſul. 
() Fire, And fo the Commonwealth halred berween an 


Ariſtocracy and a Democracy, until at length the 
vogue of the Commonalry drew it to a perfect 
Democracy, and made their Acts of Senate of no 
value, unleſs they were ratified by the People. 
Howbeit, the' Senate afforded always many fa- 
mous and eminent Men, ſuch as having 1inlarged 
the bounds of their Empire, and kept on foor 
their ancient Valour, and were the flower of thar 
Queer inter= People, which Cyneas called 4 Town of Kings, 
So * ,, were conſequently ſo engaged in the buſineſſes of 
Kms ery the State, that matrers were for the moſt parr 
Kefpends, carried as they ſtood affected ; as appeareth by 
Kun wr: this paſſage of Ceſar. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


Fation in 4 Rey: we may obſerve, that Violence and 
_ Parriality are the bane of all Confultarions : 
A goed. eſpecially, when the common good is ſhadowed 
with private reſpects. And albeit rhe Gravity of 
the Reman Senare far exceeded all that can be 
ſpoken of other Councils of State, rectifying the 
inordinate affections of any Catiline that would 
lifr up his head higher than his Fellows: Yer here 
it ſuffered equity and indifferency to be ſuppreſſed 
@ Nm male ith Faction, giving way to Violence, (ec) which 
ny governeth all things untowardly, and with Cords 
& ftimw/at of private hate oftentimes draweth the Common- 
= rare PM- wealth into utter defſ@lation. For prevention 
SR ”* whereof, the Ar/enians {wore their Senators to 
pablicum ex- make the common good the chieteſt ſcope of all 
#w#, Tac. their Counſels: Implying thereby, thar privare 
— reſpe&ts are always offenſive to publick ends ; 
Say 1a. and the State ever ſuffereth, when favour prevail- 
be ſe preci- oth againſt rhe common prof. 
"4 _ Tully going abour ro direct a Counſellour in 
al urnm. : - X , ſe 
Deaet. cnt. this behalt, only wiſheth a Man to deliver fincere- 
Keore. ly what he thinkerth of any martrer, although he 
L, Fuligp, happen to ſtand alone in his own conceit : For the 
iſſuc of a buſineſs doth not ſo much concern a 
Counſellour, as to ſpeak truly his opinion thereof, 
And to that end, the cuſtom of the Reman Se- 
nate was, that the youngeſt, and ſuch as came 
laſt in place ſhould declare themſelves firſt ; thar 
they might not be foreſtalled in their Opinions, 
nor put bcfides that they would have ipoken ; 
together with the equality Which it made of 
their Voices: For things firſt ſpoken, do always 
(tick faſteſt in our apprehenſfions. And for thar 
cauie 1/-codorus ( a Greek Tragedian ) would ne- 


Ar. 7. 

Furr. 17, ver ſhew himicit on the Stage after any other 
Actor ; as holding the firſt paſſages ro affect 
molt rhe Spectators. Notwithſtanding which 

Seen fs Cuſtcm, it 1s reported that C.e/ar, in favour of 

wa Jul Pompry. atter their new-made Alliance , would 


Gu. take his Voice firſt, thereby ro anticipate the opi- 
nion*of others that ſhould tollow. 


Commentaries of the Cruil Wars. 


173 
The Emperors (as ir ſeemeth) took what 

place they pleaſed : For Tiberius in Marcellus's Tit. t. 
cauſe, ſaid, that he would ſentence openly, and 
upon Oath, that other Men might do the like ; 
Whereunto Cn. Piſo replied ; What place wilt 
thou take ro declare thy ſelf, Ceſar ? For if thou 
{peak firſt, I know how to follow ; if laſt, I am 
atraid I ſhall difſent from thy opinion. But thar 
which is moſt blameable in marrer of Counſel is, 
when they come to the Senate-Houſe as to a prize 
of flatrery. Wherein L. Piſo is deſervedly com- 
mended, for that he never willingly ſhewed him- 
ſelf of a ſervile Opinion ; bur when neceflity 
forced him, he rempered it with Wiſdom. Nei- 
ther 1s it the leaſt miſchief, thar the condition of 
Sovereignty is ſuch as will hardly endure reproof, 
but muſt be diſguiſed, as Apollonins corrected Fitarch. 
Lyons, by beating Dogs before them. 


Tacit. 6. 
«Annal. 


CHAT I 


The Senate proceed againſt Ce/ar with all 
eagerneſs. 


He Senate riſing a little before Night, were Cafar. 
all ſent for to Pompey. He commended 
the forward for what they had done, and 
confirmed them for after Reſolutions ; re= 

prehended ſuch as ſhewed themſelves indifferens, 
and ſtirred them up to more forwardneſs. 

which were of Pompey's former Armies were ſent 
for, upon hope of Reward and Advancement : Many 
of the two Legions which lately came from Czxſar, 
were Commanded to attend ; inſomuch as the City 
ſwarmed with Soldiers againſt the Elettion of new 
Magiſtrates. C. Curio called ont the Tribunes of 
the People. All the Conſuls Friends, the Kinsfolks 
and Allies of Pompey, and ſuch others as had any 
former Enmity with Czlar, were compelled into the 
Senate. By the preſence and Votes of theſe Men the 
Weakeſt were terrified, the Doubtful confirmed, and 
the moſt part were cut off from giving abſolute and 
free Voices. L. Piſo the Cenſor, and of Roſcius the 
Pr.etor, offered themſelves to yo to Cxlar, to adviſe 
him of theſe things ; requiring but fix days ſpace 
to return an Anſwer. Others theught it fit, that 
Embaſſadors ſkeuld be ſent to Cxlar, to give him 
notice of the pleaſure of the Senate. To all theſe 
was oppeſed , what the Conſul Scipio, and Cato 
thought fit. Cato was incited, threugh fermer En= 
mity, and eſpecially by the repulſe of the Pratorſhip. 
Lentulus, out of a cenſideration of his preat Debts, 
hoping to Command an Army, to Govern Provinces, 
and to receive the liberal acknowledgments of Kings, 
whom he ſhoull thereby precure to be ſtiled with 
the Title of Friends to the People of Rome ; inſe- 
much as he would nor ſtick ro boaſt in private, 
that he was like to prove a ſecond Sylla, cn whom 
the ſovereign Command of the Empire weuld be 
conferred. Scipio was drawn on by tlc ſame hope of 
having the Government of a Province, or the Com- 
mand of an Army, which, by reaſon of his Alliance, 
he thought to ſhare with Pompey ; beins otherwiſe 
afraid to be called into Fuſtice ; as alſo through flate 
tery and Oſ:entation, betl» of himſelf and other great 
Friends, which were able to ſway much, as well in 
the courſe of Fuſtice as in the Commonwea!th, 

Pompey, in hi particular, was much provoked ye... 
by Cztar's Enemies, an eſpecially for that he could primum rem- 
endure no Man to be his Equal. He was alienated P*b. aggref- 
altogether from Czſar's Friendſhip, and had recon= — 
ciled himſelf to their common Enemies ; the greateſt animo parem 
part of whom were, by his means, gained to Cxfar, wit. Felleiws 
in the time of their Alliance. He was alſo moved "= 
by the Diſhonour which he bad gotten by taking theſe 

wo 
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| two Legions from their Fourney towards Aſia and 
Syria, and uſing them for the Advancement of his 
own particular. Which things moved him to draw 
the matter to Arms. For theſe reſpetts all things 
were carried impetuouſly and confuſedly ; neither 
was there leiſure given to Czſar's Friends to adver- 
tiſe him thereof ; nor yet to the Tribunes, to avoid 
the danger which was falling upon them, or to uſe 
their right of oppoſition which L. Sylla left unto 
them : But within ſeven days after they were entred 
into their Office, they were forced to ſhift for their 
ſafety ; notwithſtanding, that the moſt turbulent 
and ſeditious Tribunes of former Times, were never 
put to look into their Aﬀairs, or to give account of 
their ARions, before the eighth Month. In the end, 
they betook themſelves to that extream and laſt Aft 
of Senate, which was never thought upon, but when 
the City was upon the point of burning, or in the 
moſt deſperate eſtate of the Commonweal : That the 
Conſuls, Pretors, Tribunes of the People, and ſuch 
as had been Conſuls, and were reſident near about 
the City, ſhould endeavour that the Commonweal 
might not be endangered. This Att was made the 
ſeventh of the Ides of January : So that the five 
piat. Conſe 17/# days, in which the Senate might ſit, after that 
cuti fune dies Lentulus was entred into the Conſulſkip ( excepting 
Comitiales, on/y ewo days for the general Aſſembly of the Peo- 
—_— ple) moſt heavy and cruel Decrees were made againſt 
nen porerat. &be Authority of Calar, and againſt the Tribunes 
Cie, Ls fratri. of the People, famous and.worthy Men ; who there- 
upon fled preſently out of the City, and came t0 
Bakke 2 Wyo being then at Ravenna, attended an 
Anſwer to his eafie and modeſt Demands, if by any 
reaſonable courſe matters might be drawn to a peace= 
able end. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Ne quid 
reſpub. de- 
trimenti ca- 


I: is the condition of Humane Nature, to make 
good thar which once ir hath avouched, al- 
though the matter be of ſmall conſequence in 
'particular, and tendeth rather to Infamy than to 
rofir ; neither will it eafily he reclaimed by Mo- 
rives of Reaſon, but is rather incited thereb 
eats Antiperiſtaſin ) to perſiſt in wilfulnels, than 
| —_ ro hearken to that which 1s more convenient ; eſpe- 
= puff» ba- cially when either Jcaloutic or Revenge do imply 
| an advantage : For then Parrtialiry keepeth no 
meaſure ; bur tro juſtifie an Error, runs head- 
long into all Extremicics, and flieth to the laſt Re- 
fuge of deſperate and deplored caics, ro make 
ditordered Paſſions ſcem good Diicrerion. Which 
evidently appears by Pompey's Faction, 1n relol- 
ving of that deſperate Act ot Senate, which was 
never thought of bur in moſt eminent danger. 
For as in toul Weather ar Sca, when a Ship rideth 
in a dangerous Road, and through the violence 
of the Tempelit, is upon the point of Shipwrack, 
the Mariners are wont to caſt our a Shcer-Anchor 
| Supreme lex as their laſt Refuge : So had Rome anciently rc- 
| Saws repule courſe to this Decree, at ſuch times as the Come 
monwealth was in imminent and extream Cala- 
mity ; whether it were by Enemies abroad, or 
by Serpents in their Bolom at home. Livy |peak= 
ing of the War of the /£9ui, faith ; The Sena- 
rors were ſo affrighted, thar following the form 
of rhe Decree, which was always relerved for 
caſes of extremity, they ordained that Poſtiumins 
(one of the Conluls ) thould rake care that the 
Commonwealrh inight not be endangered. The 
like was ufed in Civil and Inteſtine Sedirions : 
As when Manlius Capitolinus aſpired ro a Tyran- 
ny ; and as likewiſe 1n the rumults of the Gracch1, 
the Conſpiracy of Catilins, and other rimes of 
like danger. For albeit the Conſuls had all 
vereign Authority, as well in War as in Peace: 


Lb. 3. 


Flutarch in 
the life f 
Cicc19. 


Obſervations pon CxSanr's 


Yet nevertheleſs there were certain reſerved caſes 

wherein they had no Power , without expreſs 

Order from the Senate, and affent from the Peo- 5: Philip. @s- 

pic ; as,.to Levy on Army, to make War, to take /{* men 
oney out of the Treaſury : Whereas upon ſuch ma. 157 ng 

a Decree, they were enabled to diſpoſe of all by- cen/c, »ſque 

ſinefles of State, without further moving of the *=*'adam 

Senate or People, which Tu{y noteth in his Ora- rv yr 

tions againſt Antony. T think it fir (ſaith he) that prove, Ow 

the whole ſtate of rhe Commonweal be left unto * 9 done 

the Conſuls, and that they be ſuffered ro defend —— 

the ſame ; and ro take care that the Commonweal 

be nor endangered. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


o_ not omit ( for the better underſtanding 

of this noble Hiſtory ) ro ſay ſomewhar of the 

Perfons here mentioned. And firſt of Fabius, pawn, 
as deſcended of the nobleſt and moſt ancicnr 
Family of the Patrician Order ; being able of 
themſelves to maintain War a long time againſt 

the Veit, a ſtrong and Warlike Town, until art 

length they were all unfortunarely flain by an 

v7 +- wands Which Ovid mentioneth, where 2. De Ef 
c faith ; 


Hec fuit illa dies, in qua, Veientibus arvs, 
Ter centum Fabii ter cecidere dup. 


This was that black day, when in Veian Field 
Three hundred and fix Fabii were kill'd. 


Only there remained of that Houſe a Child then 

kept at Rome ; which in rraCt of Time multiplied 

into fix great Families, all which had their turn 

in the higheſt Charges and _—_ of the Com- 

monw Amongſt whom, he that ſupplanted 
Hannibal by temporizing, and gor dy the 
ſurname of Maximus, was moſt famous, as En £1. us: 
nius wineſſcth ; 


Unus homo nobis crmAando reſt ituit rem : 
Non ponebat enim rumores ante ſalutem. 
Ergo poſtque magiſq; viri nunc gloria clavet, 


One Man by wile delay hath fav'd our State ; 
Who rumours after publick ſafcry ſer. 
For which his Fame grows every day more grear. 


Bur C. Fabins, here mentioned, never attained ro 
any place of Magiſtracy. other than ſuch Com- 
manads as he held in the Wars under C.7/ar. 

Lentulus the Conful was of the Houſe of the ;,,.um 
Cornel(ii, from whom are ſaid ro come fixreen 
Conſuls. He was from the beginning a Mortal 
Enemy ro Ceſar, and fo continued ro his Death, 
which feil unto him in Ezypr, by commandment 
of King Pro/emy, after Pomary was flain. 


m"_ was Father-in-law to Pemp:'y, after the ©, 
Death of Fulia, C:ſrr's Daughter ; and by that 
means obtained the Governinent of 'r, the 


beginning of the Civil War, he brougkr Food 
YSuccours to afliit his Son-in-law, as ir iollaws in 


the third Commentary : And uvon 1 Over lirow 
at Pharſalia he fled into Afr.ich. where he rco- 
newed the War, and became chick Commander 
of the remaining Parry againtt C..r ; bur bei 
in the end dcteated, he made towards Sim 5 0d 
fearing by the way leit he ſhould fall wo hs 
Enemics hands, he flew himlelf. 
Marcellus was of the ancient Fomily ct the , uw 

Claudii, which came originally irom the $ 7. 1:5 ; 
On his behalt chere is an Oration extant of / {+ s$, 


Intituled, Pro Marcello. He was aiterwards 


by one Chil, 
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aun. — M. Antonius is Famous in all the Roman Hi- 

ſtories, for attaining in a ſmall time ro ſo great 

a height in that Government. For in all the Wars 

of Gallia, he was but a Treaſurer under Ceſar, 

which was the leaſt of all publick places of Charge. 

In the beginning of the Civil Wars he was made 

Tribune of the People ; and within leſs than eighr 

Years after, came to be Fellow-Partner with Otta- 

vius Ceſar in the Government of the Empire. 

And if Cleopatra's Beaury had nor blinded him, 

he might have eaſily, through the favour of the 

Soldiers, ſupplanted his Competitor, and ſeized 

upon the Monarchy. 

The name of Caſſius was ominous for trouble 
to the ſtate of Rome, and their ends were as un- 
fortunate. This L. Caſſius, - for his part, after the 
great Troubles he had ſtirred up in Spain, was 
drowned in the mouth of the River Eber. 

' Piſo was made Cenſor in rhe Confulſhip of 
L. Paulus and Claudius Marcellus, having himſelf 
been Conſul eight Years before, in the Year of 
Rome, 695. ſucceeding Ceſar and Bibulus ; and 
was the Man againſt whom Tully Penned that 
Oration, which is extant in Piſonem. Touching 
the Office of Cenſor, it is ro be underſtood, thar 
about the Year of Rome 310. the Conſuls being 
diſtracted with multiplicity of Foreign buſinels, 
omirred the Cenſure or Afeſsment of the ny 
for ſome Years together : Whereupon 1t was at- 
rerwards thought fir, that there ſhould be a pe- 
culiar Officer appointed for that Service, and to 
be called Cenſor ; foraſmuch as every Man was 
to be Taxed, Rank'd and Valued, according ro 
his Opinion and Cenſure. The firſt part of their 
Office conſiſted in an Account or Valuation of the 
Number, Aﬀy, Order, Dignity, and Pofſeflion of 


the Roman Citizens : For it was very material for 
Bw the the State ro know the number of their People, 
wer of to the end they might be informed of their own 
cm. ftrength, and fo ſhape their courſe accordingly, 
either in undertaking Wars, tranſplanting Co- 
lonies, or in making Provifion of Victuals in time 
of Peace. It was alſo as requiſite to know every 
Ter Age, Mans Age, whereby they grew capable of Ho- 
be Ft, nour and Offices, according to that of Ovid ; 
finitaque certis 
Legibus eſt tas, unde peratur honos. 
In certain Laws 
Age is defin'd, and thence is Honour had. 
Halicarnaſſe- 
Be, M. Antonius commanded that rhe names of the 


L. #atem ;, Roman Children ſhould be brought into the Trea- 
9. De G&oſ. ſury within thircy days after they were born ; ac- 
cording to which cuſtom, Franczs the French 
King publiſhed an Edict, Anno 1539, that every 
Parith ſhould keep a Regiſter of Burials and 
Chriſtenings : which fince that time is uſed in 
"<FPOP Enzland. 12 

hrs. The diſtintion of Conditions and States, ran- 
mu; ſows ging every Man in his proper order, is as necefſa- 
ſur —_ in the Commonweal, and as worthy ot the 


ct, 7 Cenſors notice, as any thing befives. Neither may 
** illad oued HC afſelsment of Mens ab:lities be omitted : which 
Serene, Was ordained, that every Man might bear a part 


a 4") in rhe Service of the State. In which reſpect * Ser- 
cp.s, wins Tullus is commended, for rating Men accor- 
ding ro their Wealth ; whereas before that time 
every Man paid alike: For Men are taken ro be 
interefled in the Commonweal according to their 
means. The laſt and balcſt ſort of Cirizens were 
Gel. !4, x6, named Capite cenſi, and were fer in the Subſidy 
#1, art three hundred ſeventy five pieces of Money. 
Such as were not aſlefled, had no Voicc in the 
Com monweal. 


Commentaries of the Civil IVars. 


The ſecond and chiefeſt part of this Office was £*% i: 4. 
n reforming Manners, as the ground-plot and 
oundation of every Commonwealth ; ro which 
end they had power to enquire into every Mans 
Life. If any one had plaid the ill husband, and 
neglected his Farm, or left his Vine untrimmed, 
the Cenſors took notice of it. If a Koman Knight 
kept his Horſe lean, gr was a matter for them to 
look into. They depoſed, or Brought in, new 
Senators. They reviewed all degrees and condi- 
tions of Men : Advanced this Man from a mean 
Tribe to a more honourable, and pulled another 
down. They had the care of Buildings, repair- 
ing of High-ways, with other publick Works ; and 
were reputed of the beſt rank of Magiſtrates in | 
Rome. L. Roſcius had formerly been one of Cxſar's £- Reſcintl 
Legares in Galliia; as appeareth in the fifth Com- | 
mentary, Tertiam in Eſſuos, IL. Roſcio ; the third 
Legion amongſt rhe Eſſui, under L. Roſcius. The 
Przror was Judge in Cauſes of Controverſie, and 
differences berween Parry and Parry ; and was as 
the Caddy amongſt the Turks. 


CHAP. IIL 


The Senate prepareth for War. 


He next day after the Senate aſſembled pyrgey has 
out of the City : Where Pompey (4c= ving a charge 
cording to ſuch inſtrutions as he had * 2 Army, 
: _ , Could not en- 
formerly given to Scipio) extolled their «er into the 
Conſtancy and Magnanimity ; acquainted them with Cizy, prohibi- 
his Forces, conſiſting of ten Legions in Arms . ted by divers 
and further aſſured them, he knew of a certain _ 
that Czlar's Soldiers were alienated from him, and 
would not be drawn either to defend or follow him. 
And upon the aſſurance of theſe Remonſtrances, 
other motions were entertained. As firſt, that a 
Levy ſhould be made throughout all Italy. That 
Fauſtus Sulla ſhould forthwith be ſent as Propre- ,, Sulla, 
tor into Mauritania, That Money ſhould be dee 
livered out of the Treaſury to Pompey. That King 
Juba might have the Title of Friend and Confederate rs Ty 
to the People of Rome. Which Marcellus cen- gm © © 
traditing, ſtopt the paſſage thereof fer that time. 
Philippus, Tribune of the People , countermanded 
Fauſtus's Commiſſion. Other matters were paſſed 
by Att. The two Conſular, and the other Preeto= 
rian Provinces, were given to private Men that Galli and 
had no Office of Magiſtracy. Syria fell to Scipio, _ _ 
and Gallia to L. Domitius. Philippus and Mar- lary Provin- 
cellus were purpoſely omitted, and no Lots caſt cs. 
for their Imployment. Into the other Provinces bo 
were ſent Prators, without any conſent or approba= eſt quam L. 
tion of the People, as formerly had been accuſto= Dowirius, 
med : Woo having performed their ordinary Vows, awry = 
put 'on their Military Garments, and ſo took their t; excune. 
Fourney,. The Conſuls (which before that time was 
never ſeen) went out of the City, and had their 
Serjeants privately within the City, and in the 
Capitol, againſt all Order and ancient Cuſtom. 
A Levy was made over all Italy: Arms and 
Furniture was commanded : Money was required 
from Municipal Towns, and taken out of Temples 
and Religious places. All Divine and Humane 
Rights were confounded. 


The Firſe OBSERVATION. 


yu negle&t of Ceremonies and Forms in mat- The »ſe if G& 
ter of State, is the ruin and aboliſhmenr —— 

a Commonweal. For if ir hold generally rrue ,,, & £4» 
which Philoſophers ſay, That the Form giveth 

being to wharſoever ſubſfiſterh, and that cvery 

thing hath his name from his faſhion and making : 


Then it muſt neceffarily follow, that the life and 
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rfection of a Srate dependerh wholly of the 

orm ; which cannot be neglected but with haz- 

Nimis me tard of confuſion. For Complements and So- 

Mmm, Jemnities are neither Nimia nor Minima (as ſome 

have imagined,) either ſuperfluites, which may 

be ſpared, or rrifles of ſmall conſequence. Bur 

as the Fleſh covereth the hollow Deformiry of 

the Bones, and beaurifieth rhe Body with natural 

Graces : So age Ceremonies which ancient Cu- 

ſtom hath made reverent, the Perfection and Life 

of any Commonweal ; and do cover the naked- 

neſs of publick Actions, which otherwiſe would 

not be diſtinguiſhed from private buſineſſes. And 

therefore rhe neglect of ſuch Ceremonies, as were 

Gvitatio lagi- uſually obſerved to ennoble their Actions, was as 

= Ae ewe. injurious ro the ſafery of the Empire, and as evi- 

gue pep dent a Demonſtration of Faction and Diſloyal- 

dommati0. oh as the allorment of Provinces to private 

Feſch. im erſons,or whaſotever elſe they broached,contrary 
to the fundamenral rights of the publick Weal. 

The manner Concerning which it is to be underſtood, thar 
of aipoſng F no Man was capable of thoſe Governments, bur 
254 Groen. ſuch as had born the chiefeſt Offices and Places 
ments of Charge. For their manner was, that com- 

monly upon the expirations of their Offices, the 
= Conſuls and Prztors did either caſt Lots for the 
ry _ Provinces, which they called Sortirs provincias : 
—_ Þ. Or did otherwiſe agree amongſt themſelves how 
acias, Lib. they ſhould be diſposed, and that they termed 
6- Comparare Provincias. Livie toucherh borkh the 
one and the other ; Principio inſequentis anni 
cum conſules novi, de Provinciis retuliſſent, primo 
quoque tempore, aut comparare inter eos Italiam 
& Macedoniam , aut ſortiri placuit : In the en- 
trance of the next Year, when the new Conſuls 
had propoſed the buſineſs of the Provinces ; it 
was | a7 et embraced, that they ſhould either 
divide by agreement Italy and Macedonia berwixt 
them, or take them as their Lors fell, Howbe- 
it ſometimes the People (whoſe aſſent was always 
neceflary ) interpoſed their Authority , and di- 
ſpoſed the ſame as they thought expedient. Bur 
uch as had never bore Office of charge in the 
State,were no way, capable of thoſe Dignirties, nor 
thought fir ro command abroad, having never 

ſhewed their ſuficiency at home. 
The manner f For the manner of their ſerting forward out of 
- nate] "* Rome, after they were affigned to imployments, 
their Gever- it appeareth by infinite Examples of Hiſtories, thar 
a they firſt went into the Capitol, and there made 
blick Sacrifices, and ſolemn Vows, either to 
1d a Temple, or ro do ſome other Work 
worthy good Forrune, if their deſigns were hap- 
yaa nwew pily atchieved : which they called Vora nuncupa- 
pare- re, the ſolemn making of Vows. And he that had 
Vati rw. made ſuch a Vow, ſtood voti rew, ry'd by Vow, 
until his buſineſs came to an ifſue : and after 
Macrob. li. 3+ he had attained his defire, he was vori damnatus, 
cap. 2- 8 bound to perform his Vow, until he had acquitted 


"—_ himſelf of his promiſe. 
Touching their habit expreſſed in this phraſe, 
Paludati, Paludati exeunt, it appeareth, as well by anci- 


ent Sculpture, as Medals, that Paludamentum 

was a Cloak uſed and worn by Men of War, whe- 

ther they commanded in chief, or as Licurenants 

and Centurions ; and was ry'd with a knot upon 

_ their left ſhoulder. Feſtus calleth all military 
Lib. 6. d: n- Garments, Paludamenta, And Varro giving a 
reaſon of that Name, faith; Paluda 4 Paluda- 
mentis, ſunt haec inſignia & ornamenta Militaria. 
Ideo ad bellum cum exit Imperator, ac Littores 
mutant weſtem , & ſigna incinuerunt, Paiuda- 
tus dicitur proficiſci : que, propterea quod con= 
ſpiciun * tur qui ca habent, &© palam fiunt, 
Paludamenta difta. Paludamenta are military 
Ornaments. So when the Emperor removes and 


——__ 


Obſervations upon CxSAR'S 


the Serjeants change their Garment, he fs then 
faid ro march Paludatus, Which Garments , in 
regard they are conſpicuous which wear them,and 
ſo are raken notice of, are called thence Paluda- Valeria, ii 
The Colour of this Cloak was either * <p. 6. 


menta. 
Purple or White. And therefore it was held a 
Prelage of Ill-forrune, when at Carre, a Ciry in 


As, one gave Craſſus a black Cloak in 
ſtead of a White, as he went, to loſe the Battle to 
the Parthians. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 
Raptors (@s. 
y by Romans not contented with the (| acious 2 Amen 
Circuit of the Sun, bounding their Empire faniu 4, 
with the Eaſt and the Weſt, bur for want of 
| and Countries ſearching the vaſtneſs and © ***/o= 
epth of the Seas, did ſeldom acknowledge any _- 
other ſovereignty, and leave a Parry worthy their "* *cidau 
amiry, in any remote Angle of the then-known/ <=. 
World. Bur if any Prince had been fo fortunate, je tym 
as to gain the Favour and Eſtimation of a Friend /***n & «. 
or a Confederate to the State, it was upon ſpecial = * % 
and deſerved reſpects, or at the inſtance of their gue nts 
Generals abroad , informing the worthineſs of , wh 
ſuch Porenrares, and the > Banda they might, 7 
bring to the ſervice of the Empire. Which ap- mary 
rap by that of Livie concerning Vermina, #4: 1. 
king Syphax's Son ; that * no Man was at any —_ 
rume acknowledged cither a King or a Fricad by 
the Senate and People of Rome, unleſs firit he had 
right well deſerved of the Common-wec:1. 

The manner of this acknowledgement i; like- Sequens 
wiſe particularly cxpreſſed by Liv; in another 4 6x. li. 
Place, hong of Scipio. The day following **® # 
(Gith he) to pur King Maſſiniſe out of his Grief 
and ar _——ps. he aſcended into his Tribunal, 
and _ led an aſſembly of the Souldiers 
preſented him before them : Where he firſt bo- 
noured him with the Appellation of King, accom- 

anied with many fair Praiſes ; and then gave 

im a Crown of Gold, a Cup of Gold, a Chair 
of State, a Scepter of Iyory, and a long Robe of £. 1. 4k 
Purple. To which agreeth that of Ceſar : Thar &* 
Arioviſtus was by the Senate ſtiled by the Name 
of King and Friend, and preſented with great 
and rich Gifts ; which happened bur ro few, and 
was only given by the Romans to Men of great 
deſert. Howbeir, ſuch as had Governments and os eg ; 
Imployments abroad did oftentime make profit Kew Rex 
of giving this Honour : whereof Ceſar raxeth *** 
Lentulus in the former Chapter. And in this 
ſence was King Fuba brought in queſtion, ro be 
called by the Senate a Friend and Afſociate to the 
State of Rome. 


e= J=ere Terrs, 


- The Third OBSERVATION. 
| ne the Franchiſes and Liberties of the 


Towns of Italy, and others in the Dominions 
of the Roman Empire , called Municipia ; it is 
to be noted, that according to Gellius thoſe were Municpes, 
called Municipes, that being governed by their + 4 v 
own Laws, and their own Magiſtrates, were ne-** *? 
vertheleſs endowed with the freedom of Kome. 
And therefore Adrianus marvelled, that the Ita- 
licenſes and Uticenſes did rather defire to be Co- 
loni, and fo tied ro the Obedience of foreign and 
ſtrange Laws, than to live in a Municipal State 
under their own Rights and Cuſtoms ; and as 
Feſtus added, with the uſe of their peculiar rites , ,, 
for matter of Religion, ſuch as they anciently 
uſed, before they were priviledged with the immu- 
nities of Rome. 
For the better underſtanding whereof, we are 
ro obſerve, that there were Degrees and Differen- 
CCS 
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Lb. I. 


vg Wh. 3: 


W® ces of Municipal Towns : For ſome had Voices 


with the Rom People in all their Elections and 
Suffrages ; and ſome others had none at all. For 
Gellius in the ſame Place faith, that the Cerztes 
obrained the Freedom of the Ciry, for prn—_—y 
the holy Things of Rome in the time of the War 
with the Gauls, but withour Voice in elections. 
And thence grew the Name of Cerites Tabule, 
wherein the Cenfors inrolled ſuch as were by 
them for ſome juſt cauſe deprived of their Voices. 
And the Tu/culani, being art firſt received into 
the Liberties of the City according ro the admil(- 
fion of the Cerites, were afterward, by the free 
Grace of the People,made capable of giving Voices. 

The mcans of obtaining this treedom was 
firſt and ſpecially by Birth : Wherein it was re- 
quired (as may be gathered by Appius's Oration) 
that both the Parents, as well the Mother as the 
Father, ſhould be free themſelves. Howbeirt U/- 
pian writerh, that the Son may challenge the 
Freedom of the State, wherein his Farther lived 
and was free. So that the Father being of Cam- 
pania, and the Mother of Puteolis, he judged the 
Son to belong ro Campania : According to that of 
Cannleius, that the Children inherit rhe condition 
of the Father, as the Head of the Family, and 
the berter Rule ro direct in this behalf. Never- 
theleſs Adrianus made an Act of Senate in fa- 
vour of Iſſue : thar if the Wife were a Citizen 
of Rome, and the Husband a Latine, the Chil- 
dren ſhould be Roman Citizens, And the Em- 
perour Fuſtinian cauſed it likewiſe to be decreed 
that rhe Mother being a Free-woman, and the 
Father a Bond-man, the Son ſhould be Free. 
Such as were thus born Free were called C;ves 
oripinaris. 

The ſecond means of obtaining this freedom 
was by Manumiffion, ' or ſetting Bond-men ar 
Liberty : For in Kome all Men freed from Bon- 
dage were taken for Citizens ; and yer rankr in 
the laſt and meaneſt order of the People. 

The third means was by Gifr, or Cooptarion : 
And fo Remulus ar firſt inlarged and augmented 
Rome ; Theſeus, Athens ; Alexander Magnus, Alex- 
. andria, (ſcared at rhe our-lets of Nilus ; and Ri- 
chard the Firſt, London ; by taking all ſuch ſtran- 

ers into the freedom of the Ciry, as had inha- 
bired there for ten Years together. The Empe- 
rours were profuſe in giving this Honour. Cicero 
flours Ceſar, for raking whole Nations into the 
freedom of the Ciry ; and Antony gave it to all 
that lived in the Roman Empire. Whereupon, as 
Ulpian witnefſerh, Rome was called Communis Pa- 
triz. Popular States were more ſparing in this 
kind ; as may be deemed by the anſwer of one 
of the Corinthian Embaſſadours to Alexander : 
We never gave the freedom of our City (laith he) 
' to any Man bur to thy ſelf and Hercules, And 
"9. until Hzrodotus's time, the Lacedemonians bad ne- 
ver admitted any, but only Tifamenus and his 
Brother. 

The Privileges of this Freedom were great ; 
=« for the Cirizens of Rome were held tro be Maje- 
—_ ſtate plenos. Is the beſt Man of Gallia (faith Tully) 
«w- 10 be compared with the meaneſt Cirizen of Rome? 
#? And hence came that Law, requiring , Thar the 
"* Life of a Citizen ſhould nor be brought in queſti- 
. on, but by the general afſembly ot the People. 

I/zrres having Condemaed one Cofſ.:nus, a Roman 
Cirizen in S:c:ilia, Tully urgerh it as a matter un-+ 
lufferable : Facinus eſt (inquit) vinciri Civem Ro- 
manum, ſcelus verberari, prope parricidium necart, 
| beoſs uid dicam in crucem agi ? It is a great Crime 
,neferan. tO bind a Roman Citizen, an hainous wickedneſs 
3- de ro bear him, lirrle leſs than Parricide rv kill him ; 
what then hall I call che hanging of him ? with 
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many the like Examples. Beſides the poſſibiliry 
they were in, if their ſufficiency were anſwera- 
ble accordingly, ro become great in the State ; 
and conſequently, Commanders of the Empire. 


CHAP. IV. 


Ceſar raſteth the affection of the Soldiers. 
Xiar underſtanding of theſe things, called Bellorum © 
the Soldiers together, and acquainted them ſocii qui mil- 


. pr" - . . te per 
with all the injuries which his Enemies monis Me- 


from time to time had done unto him ; cum, ait, ex- 
complaining that Pompey was by their prafice ny 4 
and means alienated from him, and drawn through anno, &c. 
envy of bis good fortune to Partiality againſt him ; Luc. (6.t. 
notwithſtanding that he had always affeticd his 
Honour, and endeavoured the advancement of his 
Renown and Dignity : Lamenting likewiſe the 
precedent which this time bad brought into the 
State, that the Tribunes Authority ſhould be oppoſed 
and ſuppreſſed by Arms, which former Ages had 
by force of Arms re-eſtabliſhed. For Sylla having 
ſtripe the Tribuneſhip naked of all Kights and 
——__ yet left it the freedom of oppoſition : 
But Pompey, who would ſeem to reſtore it to the 
Dignity from which it was fallen, did take away 
that Power which was only left unto it. The Sc 
nate never reſolved of that At, That the Magi- 
ſtrates ſhould take a courſe for the ſafety of the 
Commonweal, whereby the People were neceſſarily 
Summoned to Arms, but in times of pernicious Whereof _ 
Laws, upon the violence of the Tribunes, or the ent nes 


mutiny and defetion of the People, when the Tem- ——_ } 


um 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


A® Publick-weals and Societies are chiefly ſup- 

porred and maintained by Juſtice : So like- 
wiſe,tuch as live in the civil community of the ſame, Ge. 1. «fc 
and enjoy the benetic of a well-qualified Govern- 

ment, do take rhemlelves interefled in the main- 

renance of Juſtice, and cannot endure the tyranny 

of wrongs ; unlets happily (as every Man 1s par- 

rial in his own cauſe) they be the Authors thereof _—_ 
themſelves. The firſt duty of Juſtice, which 1s, —— 
Ne cu quis 10c24ut, That no Man hurt another, ſare mjwrians. 
did C.e/ar make the theam of his Oration ro hig Xenephon 
Soldiers ; aggravaring his particular injuries, by I 
opening and enforcing the malice of his Ads Jufuic pri 
yerlaries: Aud making the State a party in his mw nwasr 
ſufferinys, through the opprefiion and — _anay"} =. 
of the Tribuneſtup ; which 1n times of liberty lib. 1, te offi 
juſt proceeding, was __ and inviolable. £144 


heſe 
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Theſe 'Remonſtrances were apprehended by the 
Soldiers ,”- as marrers ſpecially. concerning vheir 

&si nx de. dury ; holding themſelves cither bound to redrefs 
+ Jods n« %- them, of otherwiſe to be guilty of betraying their 
| HS Parents, Coumry, Companions and Friends. Some 
ot m vitio, report, thar one Lelius, a Primipile of Caeſar's 
quamſiparen- Army, making anſwer rg hiIpercd, gave afſu- 
bn, aur peres. TANCE of the Soldiers good affection ; which the 
am, «x ſocis reſt approved with a general acclamation. How- 
| deſerar. Cic. beir the Argument lay couched in a Sophiſm, 

.9.ofis prerending Cx/ar's right, bur concluding the ruin 

of the State. | 


The S:cond O BSERVATION. 


dpalencia Econdly, we may obſerve, thaz as diſcord and 
crncatious difſenfion, rending aſunder the bonds of civil 
venenun ſedi- community, are the bane of flouriſhing and 
1", magns opulent Ciries, and make the 


imperia mer- reft —_— 
ral's reddsdir, Examples of Mortality : So by the ſame of 


I by na diſcourſe, ir is alſo rrue, that the murnal ref} . 
© of we hed Friendſhip, are as expedient, bot 
rs — for the ing of the "non of a publick Stare, 
| Fs prafid ng pe 
| vegas ſunt, and for keeping the particular parts in due temper 
| hg and , as either Treature, or Armies, or 
"rh. any other thing required thereunto. Hence ir is 
* Lb. de that * Cicero faith, that we have as much uſe of 
emcitis. Friendſhip, as of Fire and Water: And that he 
that ſhould go about to rake it from among 'Men, 
did endeavour (as it were) to rake the Sun ont of 
the Heaven ; which by hear, light, and influence, 
 Vr quiſqve  piyerh life unto the World. And as Men are emi- 
bs, we. Dent in Place and Authority, and have uſe of ma- 
1». puetars ny Wheels for the motion of their ſeveral occafi- 
excelit, #4 | ons ; ſo have they the more need of amiry and 
| dr Correſpondency , to ſecond the multiplicity of 
Ariſt. Ech. 8. their defires, 4nd to pur on their buſineſſes to their 
wiſhed ends. 


_—c_" 


CHAP. V. 


Ceſar raketh Ariminum ; receiveth and anſwereth 
Meſlages from Pompey. 


Efar having founded the minds of the Sol- 
diers, went direftly with that Legion to 


Ariminum, and there met with the Tri- 
bunes of the People that were fled unto him ; 
fent for the reft of the Legims from their Winter 
_ , and gave order they ld follow him. 
ither came young L. Cxflar, whoſe Father was a 
Legate in Calar's Camp. And after ſome Speech 
of the occaſion of his coming, acquainted Czfar, 
that Pompey had given him a Meſſage in charge to 
be delivered unto him : Which was, That be defired 
to clear himſelf to Cxlar, leſt he might peradventure 
take thoſe things to be done in ſcorn of him, which 
were commanded only for the ſervice of the State ; 
the good whereof he always preferred before any 
private reſpett : And that Czfar likewiſe was tied 
in honour to lay aſide his mdipnation and affettion 
for the Commonwealths fake ; and not to be ſo tran- 
ſported with anger and diſdain of his Adverſaries, 
as he ſeemed to be, leſt mn hoping to be avenged of 
them, he fhonld hurt the Publick Weal of his Conn- 
try. He added ſomewhat more of the ſame ſubjeF, 
_—_ with excuſes on vongey's behalf. Almoſ# 
the ſelf=ſame diſcourſe, and of the ſelf-ſame things, 
Rofcins the Pretor dealt with Cxlar, and ſaid Is 
be had received them in charge from Pompey. 
Which although they ſeemed no way to ſatisfie or 
remove the injuries and wrongs complained of ; 
baving got fit Men, by whom that which he wiſhed 
mipht be imparted to Pompey, he prayed them both, 
for that they had brought unto him what Pompey 


Czſar 
Rimini 


: required, they would not think it ninch to return has 
defies ts Pompey ; if happily wich ſo little labour 
' they might accurd ſo great differences, and free all 
Italy from fear and > co That he had ever held 
the dignity of the Commonweal in high regard, and 
dearer than bis own life. He grieved much that 4. 
benefit given bim by the People of Rome, ſhould be 
[pighefully wreſted from him by his Adverſaries ; 
that fix''Menths of his Government were to be cut 
off, and fa be to be called home to the City : Not- 
wiehſt anding the People had commanded at the laſt 
creation of Magiſtrates, that there ſhould regard be 
had of him, although abſent. Nevertheleſs, for the 
Commonwealths ſake he conld be content to underpo 
the laſs of thar Honour. And having writ to the Se- 
nate chat all Men might quit their Armies, be was 
ſo far from gaining the ſame , that contrariwiſe 
a Levy was gbereupon made t hout all Iraly ; 
and the two Legions which were drawn from him 
under 4 pretence of the Parthian War, were ſtill 
retained about the City, which was likewiſe in Arms. 
And to whar tended all this, bus bis deſtruftion ? 
And yet norwirhſt anding be was content to condeſcend 
to all Fee and ts endure all imcomvemences for the 
canſe of tbe Publick weal. Let Pompey go to bu 
Government and Provinces ; let both the Armies be 
diſcharged ; let all Men in Italy lay down their 
Arms ; tet the City be freed of fear ; let the Aſſem- 
blies of the People be left to their ancient liberty ; 
and the whole Government of the State remitted to 
the Senate and People of Rome. For the better ac- 
compliſhment whereof, under well=adviſed and ſecure 
conditions, let an Oath be taken for due keeping of 
the ſame : Or otherwiſe, let Pompey approach nearer 
unto bim, or ſuffer Czar to come nearer ro him, that 
theſe controverſies might happily receive an end by 
conference. 
Rofcius having this Meſſage, went to Capua, 
accompanied with L. Czlar ; e finding the he. Cs 
Suls and Pompey, be delivered unto them Czfar's ud Anicm, 
Propoſitions. They having conſulted of the Fi: 13: 
mater, made an Anſwer in Writing, and returned ths ſue 
it by thems to Catlar, whereof this was the effe} ; was made 
That he ſhould return into Gallia, quit Ariminum, I 
and diſmiſs his Army : which if be did, Pompey « 1'wor, 
would then go into Spain: In the mean time, until the 25 of 
aſſurance were given that Cacfar would perform as 10 
much 4s he promiſed, the Conſuls and Pompey would 
not forbear #@ levy Soldiers, The condition was 
tos unequal, to require Caiar to leave Ariminum, 
and- to return into his Province ; and Pompey to 
held Provinces and Legions belonging to other Men : 
to have Cafar diſmiſs bis Army, and he to raiſe new 
Troops : to promiſe fimply #0 go #0 bis Government, but 
to # no day for his deparreve: Inſomuch, that if 
he . not gone until Calat's time of Government 
had expired, he could not have been blamed for falſ 
ing his promiſe. But foraſmuch as they appointed 
no tine for 4 conference, nor made any ſhew of coming 
nearer, there conld no hope be conceived of Peace. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


ſar lying at Ravenna, withm his Govern- 
ment of Gala, and underſtanding how mar- 
ters paſt at Rome, according as Plurarch reporteth, Plurerch # 
commanded divers of his Centurions to go before vis" 
ro Ariminum, withoar other Armour than 
their Swords ; and ro poſſeſs themſelves rhereof 
with as little Tumulr as they could. And then 
leaving the Troops about him to be commanded 
by Hortenfrus, he continned a whole day together 
in publick fight of all Men, to behold the fencing 
of the Sword-players. Ar night he bathed his 
Body, and then kept company with ſuch as he had 
bidden ro Sopper ; and after a while roſe from rhe 
Table, wiſhing every Man to keep his place, for 
he 


P>. 
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he would inſtantly come again. Howbeir, having 
, ſecretly mind ſome of his followers ro ar- 
rend him, in ſuch manner as might give leaſt 

ſuſpicion, he himſelf rook a Coach which he had 

hired ; and making ſhew of going a contrary way, 

Motte vides ryrned ſuddenly rowards Ariminum. When he 
win tn” came to the little River Rubicon, which divided 
=—_ his Government from the reft of Traly, he ftood 


epiſt. 95 confounded through remorſe of his deſperate de- 
ſign, and wilt not whether ir were berter to re- 

turn or go on: Bur in the end, laying aſide all 

| 1. wn doubtful cogirations, he reſolved upon a deſperate 

- Dice "oy attempt, importing as much as Fall back, fall edge : 


aun # And pafling over the River, never ſtayed running 
dan «dime yyirh his Coach, until he came within the Ciry of 
A w Ariminum ; where he met Curio and Antonius, 
F mpede- Tribunes of the People, and ſhewed them to rhe 
um fww9 Soldiers, as they were driven to fly our of Rome, 

nts diſguiſed like Slaves in a Carrier's Carr. | 
Per irene» Tt is ſaid, that the night before he paſſed over 
m prceis', this River, he dreamed that he lay with his Mo- 
*.- ther in an unnatural ſenſe ; bur of that he himſelf 
belloJud.1.2- makerh no mention. This Ciry of Ariminum is 
now called Rimini, and ftandeth in Romania, up- 

on the Adriatick Sea, in the Pope's Dominion. 
The River Rubicon was anciently the bounds of 

Gallia ; over which Auguſtus cauſed a fair Bridge 

to be builr with this lnferipaion ; 


JUSSU. MANDATU-VE. P. R. COS. IMP. 
MILI. TIRO. COMMILITO. MANIPULA- 
RIS-VE. CENT. TURM&-VE. LEGIO- 
NARI-VE. ARMAT: QUISQUIS. ES. HIC. 
SISTITO. VEXILLUM: SINTTO. NEC. CI- 
TRA. HUNC. AMNEM. RUBICONEM. 
DUCTUM. COMMEATUM.EXERCITUM- 
VE. TRADUCITO. SI. QUIS. HUJUSCE. 
USSIONIS. ERGO. ADVERSUS. FECIT. 

CERIT-VE. ADJUDICATUS. ESTO. 
HOSTIS. P. R. AC. SI. CONTRA.” PATRI- 
AM. ARMA. TULERIT. SACROSQUE. 
PENATES. E. PENETRALIBUS. R- 
TAVERIT. SANCIO. PLEBISCI. SENA- 
TUS-VE. CONSULT. ULTRA. HOS. FI- 
NES. ARMA. PROFERRE. LICEAT. NE- 
MINI. LEQE--: 


The ſubſtance whereof is; That ir ſhould be 
unlawful for any Man to come oyer the faid Ri- 
ver Armed, under penalty af being adjudged an 
cnemy to the Commonwealth, and an invader of 
his own Country. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


F this manner of proceeding be brought into 

diſpure, and the reaſon required why Ceſar 

kept not himſelf in rhe Province of Gallia, where 

he might have held his Government according ro 

his own deſire, or otherwiſe have drawn his Ad- 

verſaries ro buckle with the ftrength of thoſe con- 

quering Legions, and ſo brought the bulinels to a 

ihbort end, with as great probability of good ſuc- 

cels, as by any hazard of undertaking : Ir is to 

be underitood, that in caſes of this nature, which 

teldom admir any treaty of accord, he thart ſtrikerh 

tirſt, and hath the advantage of the forchand, is 

Ma wn Well entred into the way of Victory. For the 
remmeatir ue Tule is Of old, That if any Enemy hath a defign in 
invader: - hand, it 1s far more ſafe ro begin firſt, and by 
ww pron «= way of prevention to give the Onſet on him, ra- 
«te repaqna, Ther than to ſhew a readinels of reſiſting his aflaults. 
tszm ſavf, For if Blows (of ncceffiry) muſt be way-makers 
lid. 6, n-94. ro Peace, it were a miſtaking to be either wanting 
--Ama te. Or behind-hand therein ; beſides the gain which 
nents Opn arrendeth this advantage. For he that ſtands 
—_— #4 atfected ro deny whar is juſt, and of right due, 


Lucan lib. r. 
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doth nevertheleſs grant all things which the Sword 
requireth ; and will nor ſtick ro ſupply all unjuſt 
lals, with as great an over-plus of what may 
be demanded. For which cauſe, Ceſar ftaid nor 
the coming of his whole Army, bur began with 
thoſe Forces which were ready at hand: And fo 
wo all deſigns, he pur his Adverfaries to 
uch a ftreight, rhat they quitred Italy for fear. 
and left Rome (with whatſoever was ſacred or 
precious therein) to the mercy of them whom 
they had adjudged enemies to their Country. 


— — 


CHAP. VL 
Ceſar raketh divers Municipal Towns. 


Or which regard, he ſent M. Antonius with @_.. 

five Cohorts to Aretium : But he himſelf gulfalegion; 
ſtayed at Ariminum with two Legions, and bring abour 
there intended to inroll new Troops ; and with 7592 ene 

ſeveral Cohorts took Piſaurum, Fanum, and Ancona: y;... 

In the mean while, being advertiſed that Thermus yefrd tral. 
the Pretor did hold Tignium with five Cohorts, and Fenvm. 

fortified the place, and that all the Inhabitants were marred 
well inclined towards him ; he ſent Curio thither hy 

with three Cohorts, which he had at Piſaurum and 
Ariminum. Upon notice of whoſe coming, Ther- 

mus (doubting of the affettion of the Town) drew 

his Cohorts forth of the City, and fled. The Soldi- 

ers by the way went from him, and repaired home- 

ward. Curio was there received with the great con- 

tentment and ſatisfation of all Men. Upon notice 

whereof Czxſar conceiving hope of the favourable 
affetions of the Municipal Towns, brotight the C6 

horts of the thirteenth Legion out of their Garriſons, 

and marched towards Auximum ; a Town held by Auximum. 
Actius, with certain Cohorts which he had brought A%iusVarus. 
thither with him, who having ſent out divers 
Senators, made a levy of Men throughout all the 
Country of Picenum. 

Czſar's coming being known, the Decuriones of 
Auximum repaired to ACtius Varus, accompanied 
with great Troops of People : And told him that the 
matter concerned not him at all ; for neither them= 
ſelves, nor the reſt of the Municipal Towns, would 
ſhut their Gates againſt ſuch a Commander as 
Czxſar was, that by great and worthy ſervice bad ſo 
well deſerved of the Commonwealth: And therefore 
adviſed him to conſider what might enſue thereof, 
and the danger which might befall him in particular, 
Varus being throughly wakened at this warning, 
drew out the Garriſon which he had brought in, and 
fo fled away : and being overtaken by a few of Czlar's 
firſt Troops, was compelled to make a ſtand ; and 
there giving Battel, was forſaken of his Men, Some 
of the Soldiers went heme, and the reſt came to 
Czſar. Amongſt them was taken L. Pupius, Cen= L. Pupius, 
turion of a Primipile order, which place he had for= 
merly held in Pompey's Army. Czfar commended 
Actius's Soldiers ; ſent Pupius away ; gave thanks 
to them of Auximum ; and aſſured them of a mindful 
acknowledgement on his behalf for this ſervice, 


Picenum. 


The Firſk OBSERVATION. 


A Mongſt other things which ſerve to inable our 
judgments, and do make Men wile ro good 
fortune, that which is gathered from fimilitude 
or likeneſs of quality, is nor the unfureſt ground 
of our diſcourle ; Ga oftentimes giveth more 
light ro guide our paſſage through the doubrtulneſs 
of great enterpriſes, than any other help of reaſon. 
For he that will atrend an overture from every 
particular , and rarry for circumſtances to ac- 
complith all his parmnn and make no uſe of 

d 2 Inſtances 


Peſars Hal. 
Phat. Ant. 


Fans [tal. 


Dec mreent?, 


Lib. 2. cap. 
I4, 


Lib, r. dt 
Beb, Gall. 


Obſervations upon CnSan's 


Inſtances to berter his Advantage , ſhall never 
wade far in buſineſſes of moment, nor atchieve CHAP. VII 

that which he defireth, which Ceſar well ob- 

ſerved : For upon the accidental Diſcovery of Lentulus flieth in great fear out of Rome. Ceſar 


the diſpoſition of one Town, he thereby rook oc- cometh to Corfinium. 
caſion ro make rrial how the reſt ſtood affected ; 
and either found them or made them anſwerable Heſe things being reported at Rome, Czar. 
to his Hopes. the City was ſuddenly ſtruck into ſuch 
Concerning theſe places taken by Ceſar, it is 4 Terror, that when Lentulus the Conſul 
to be underſtood, that Piſaurum is ſeated on the came to open the Treaſury, to deliver out 
Adriatick Sea, and belongerh to the Dutchy of Money to Pompey according to the AF of Senate, 
Urbine : A Town famous of old, by reaſon of he fled ont of the City, and left the inner Chamber PRs 
the prodigious opening of the Earth, and ſwal- of rhe Treaſury open. For, it was reported (although — 
lowing up the Inhabirants before the Banel of wntruly) that Czlar was near approaching, and 
Attium, - Fu few Years after it was thus Taken that hy Cavalry was hard at hand. rcellus, the 
by Cefar. other Conſul, together with moſt of the other Ma- 
Fanum was {o called of a fair Temple which giſtrates, followed after. Pompey departing the 
was there builr to Fortune. Tacit. Annal. 10, day before, was gone to thoſe Legions which he had 
Exercitus Veſpaſiani ad Fanum Fortune iter ſiſtit ; taken from Czfar, and had left in Apulia to Win- 
The Army of Vel aſian made a Halt at the Tem- ter. In the mean while the Inrollment of Soldiers 
le of Forrune. A is a (mall Town on the ſame ceaſed within the City, No place ſeemed ſecure be- _ 
a, and belongeth to the Pope. tween that and Capua. There they began firſt to 


Ancona is a famous Town upon the Adriatick aſſemble and aſſure themſelves ; Impreſt:ng for Sol- 
Sea, ſeated upon a bow-like Promontory, which aters-ſuch as by Julius's Law were ſent thither to Lex Jul 
receiveth the Sea between rwo Fore-lands ; and Inhabit. And the Fencers which were there Trained 
ſo maketh one of the faireſt Havens of all Italy, and Exerciſed by Czar, for the entertainment of 
as well for largenels as for ſafery. From whence the People of Rome, were by Lentulus broughr out, 
riſeth that common ſaying, expreſſing the rare» ſet at Liberty, mounted upon Horſes, and Com- 
neſs and ſingularity of three things ; Unus Perrus manded to follow him. But afterwards, upon ad- 
in Roma, One Peter in Rome ; noting the Beaury vice of his Friends, (every Man's Fudgment diſ- 
of Saint Peter's Church : Una Turris in Cremona, allowing thereof) be diſperſed them here and there 
One Tower in Cremona ; the excellent Work- throughout Campania, for their better ſafety and 
manſhip of a Steeple there : And unus Portus in Feping. 
Ancona, One Haven in Ancona ; which is this r diſlodging from Auximum, marched 
Haven. The Emperor Trajan, to give it more throughout all the Country of Picenum, and was Picenum. 
ſhelter, and keep it from the fury of the Wind, moſt willingly received by all the PrafeRures of theſe 


Taiſed the top of the Promomtory ir faſhion of a Regions, and relieved with: all neceſſaries which 


Half-Moon, with a Mount made of great Marble hz: Soldiers flood in need of. Inſomuch as Commuſſi- 
Stones ; and made ir Theatre-wiſe, with deſcents onors, were ſent unto him from Cingulum, s Town Cingulum. 
and degrees to go to the Sea; rogether with an which Labjzenus had Founded, and built from the 
Arch triumphal in Memory thereot. The Town Ground at his own Charges, promiſing to obey what- 
is now under the Pope. ſoever be commanded : Whereupon he required $ol- 
diers, and they fant them accordingly. In the mean 
The Secend O BSERVATION. time the Twelfth Legion overtook Clar ; and with 
theſe two he marched dire&ly to Aſculum, a Town ſculum: 
His word Decuris hath a double underſtand- which Lentulus Spinther held with Ten Coborts : 
ing: For Romulus having - 3000 Foot and Who underflanding of Caiar's approach, left the 
300 Horſe, divided them into three Tribes, and place ; and labouring to carry the Troops with him, 
every Tribe into Ten Curies, containing an Hun- was forſaken by the "ay part of the Soldiers : 
dred Footmen and Ten Horſemen. Whereby Mar= And ſo marching with a few, happened by chance 
cellinus concluderh, that Decuriones & Centuriones upon Vibullius Rufus, ſent of purpoſe by Pompey 
4 numero cui in Militia precrant dicebantur ; they into the Country of Picenum, to confirm and ſertle 
were called Decurions and Centurions from the the People. Vibullius being advertiſed how matters 
number they Commanded in the Wars. Burt went there, rock the Soldiers, and ſo diſmiſſed him 
Vepctius is more particular in this point. A Com- of his Charge : Gathering likewiſe from the confie 
pany of Feotmen ( faith he) was called a Cen- ning Regions, what Cohorts he could get from Pom- 
tury or Maniple: And a Troop of Horle was pey's former Inrollments ; and among#t others, en- 
called Twwma of Ter-denos, containing Thirty zertained Ulcilles Hirus, flying with fix Coborts Ulcil. wirm. 
Men, whereof the Captain was named Decurio. out of Camerinum , whereof he had the keeping, Camerinun. 
In which ſence Cuſar {peaketh ; Ea res per fugi= Theſe being alt put together, made thirteen Cohorts ; 
tives L. Amylii Decurions equitum Gallorum befti= with which, by long Marches he made towards Do- Domitivs 
bus nunciatur : This buſineſs was bewrayed ro mitius Knobarbus, who was at Cortinium, rel/ng Xnobard- 
rhe Enemy by the Fugitives of L. Amylius, a him that Caſar was at hand with 1wo Legions. — 
Decurion of the French Horic. Bur in this place Domitius had raiſed twenty Cohorts out of Albania, Albania. 
ir hath another fignification : For the Remans, Marla, and Pelignia, adjacent Countries, Aſculum Mak: 
when they ſent any Citizens to People and In- being raken in, and Lentulus driven out, Cxfar __ 
Þabir a place, chole cur every Tenth Man ; ſuch made enquiry after the Soldiers that had left Len- 
as were found mcit able and ot beſt ſufficiency rulus, and commanded them to be Inrolled for him. 
to make and cftablith a publick Council ; whom And after one days abode for the Proviſion of Corn, 
they called Decuricies ; according as Pomponius he marched towards Cortinium. Upon his approach 
and other Civilians underitand ir. So-that theſe 7hicher, Domitius ſent five Coherts out of the ,,.o Mes, 
Decurimes were the Senate ct that place. Town, to break, down the Bridge of the River, which 
was about Three Miles off, The Vanguard of 
Czſar's Army encountring wit» Domirtius's Soldiers, 
drave them from the Bridge, and forced them to 
Retreat into the Town : Whereby Calar paſt _— 
bis 


»% 


Lb. I. 


his Legions, made a ſtand before the Town, and 
Encamped himſelf under the Walls. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Sempre « can» Þ' Tis well obſerved by Guicciardine, Thar In- 
gr ſvg. & ſolency and Timidiry are never found aſunder, 

» £ ſe- but do always accompany one another 1in the 
lotia cn 14 ſame Subject : For the Mind being the Centre of 
_ * all fach Motions, doth according ro every Man's 
"Nature, give the like ſcope ro Paſſions of Contra- 
riety, and extend them both ro an equidiſtanr 
Circumference: As if Courage ſhall happen to di- 
late ir ſelf ro Inſolency, then is Doubrfulneſs, in 
like manner inlarged ro Cowardice ; and will 
imbaſe Mens thoughts as low, as they did riſe in 
height by inſulring. For which cauſe it is adviſed 
by ſuch as treat of Morality, that Men be well 
wary in admitting dilatation of Paſſions, or in 
ſuffering them ro fly our beyond the compals of 
Reaſon, which containeth the meaſure of Xqua- 
biliry, commended by Cicero ro be obſerved 
throughout the whole courſe of Man's Life. Len- 
tulus the Conſul may be an inſtance of this weak- 
neſs, and learn others Moderation by ſhunning 
his Intemperancy. For in queſtion of qualifying 
the Rage of theſe Broils, and ſorting of things 
ro a peaceable end, his Arrogancy was incom- 
patible with terms of Agreement, and overſway'd 
the Senate with heedleſs Impetuofity. Andagain, 
when his Authoriry and Conſular Gravity ſhould 
have ſerrled the diſtracted Commons, and made 
good his firft Reſolution, his over-haſty flying 
our of the Ciry did rather induce the People ro 
believe, thar there was no ſafery within thoſe 
Walls, nor for ſo ſmall a time as might ſerve ro 
have ſhur -the Treaſury at his Heels ; and fo he 
became as Abje&, as before he ſhewed himlſelt 
Inſolent. 

Concerning theſe words (Aperto ſanttiore Ara- 
rio, rendred the inner Chamber of the Trea- 
fury left open) it is tro be noted, that AErarium 
was their publick Treaſury ; and by the ap- 
Plarch is pointment of Valerius Publicola, was made within 
os the Temple of Saturn : Whereof divers Men 
ppulas Re. Make divers Conjeftures. Macrobius ſaith, Thar 
menus in ade AS long as Saturn continued in Italy, there was no 
oo vo Theft commitred in all the ay : And there- 

nem fore his Temple was thought the lafeft place ro 

keep Money in. Plurarch thinketh rather, Thar 

the making of the Treaſury in that place, did 

allude tro the Integrity of the Time wherein S.zturn 

Reigned ; for Avarice and Deceir was not then 

known amongſt them. Sr. Cyprian is of an Opi- 

nion, Thar $rwrn firſt raught- Iraly the uſe and 

Coinage of Money ; and therefore they gave the 

keeping thereof ro his Deiry. Howſoever, it is 

manifeit, That not only the publick Treafure 

was there kept, but allo their Records, Charts, 

Ordinances and Edicts : Together with ſuch 

Books as were, for their immeaturable Greatneſs, 

Lbri Eephan- called Libri Elephantini ; containing all their 

w_ Acts of Senate, and Deeds of Arms atchieved by 

the Commanders abroad, as alſo their Mihrary 

Signe ex &. Enſfigns which they ferched always from thence 

popes when they went into the Field : And rhere like- 

yon wn wile did tuch Embaiſadors as came to Rome Re- 
Liv. (4, 4. giſter their Naines, as P/utarch affirmerh. 

It was called /E-.rium of 5s, ſignifying Brals ; 

for that the firit Money ufed by the Romans was 

5. 3cp.23. of thar Metai, until the Year of Rome 4$5- as 

Pliny witnetleth ; when they began firſt ro Coin 

pieces of Silver marked with the Lerter X. 

whereof they took the appellation of Denarium, 

as valuing Ten 4//es of Braſs, which before they 

uſed for rthcir Com ; and every of the faid Aſſes 


De Officuus, 


vErarium. 


Faris 
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weighed 12 Ounces. Touching theit order obſet- 
ved in their Treaſury, for their diſpoſing and lay- 
ing up of their Moneys, we muſt underſtand, that 
as Bodies Politick require neceſſary and ordinary 
Treafure to be employed in fuch manner, as may 

concurr with the publick Honour and Wea! 
of rhe ſame ; ſo there muſt be ſpecial Care to 
provide apgainft unuſual and extraordinary Caſu- 
ales, which are not removed but by ſpeedy and 
effetual Remedies. According ro which provi- 
dence the Romans diſpoſed of x Fr Treafure, and 
rook rhe twentieth part of their Receipt, which 
they called Aurum viceſimarium, and reſerved it Awam vitt- 
apart in an inner Chamber ; where it lay fo pri- 
vileged, that ir was a Capital Crime to touch it, 
bur in extream and deſperate neceflity : As in time 
of War with the Gauls, or in a Sedition and Tu- 
mult of the People. Livy affirmeth as much, 
where he faith, Cetera expedientibus que ad be!- 
lum opus erant conſulibus, aurum viceſimarium, 
quod 1m) ſanftiore Erario ad nitimos caſus ſerva- 
retwr, promi placuit : Prompta ad quatnor millia 
pond) Auri, The Confuls furniſhing all other 
things needful for the War, it was reſolved, that 
the viceſmary Gold ſhould be brought forth and 
employed : Which ſaid Gold was reſerved in the 
inner Treaſury, till ſuch rime as Affairs happened 
to be in a deſperatt condition. Accordingly; 
there was 4000 pound of Gold taken out. 


Lab. 24- 


The Second OBSERVATION. 
Gva as affect Offices and Dignities in a Stare, 


muſt ever have means ro court Sovereignty, ac- 
cording as may beſt ſuit with her Peliriz, either 
as ſhe 1s eſpouſed ro a Monarch, or left in truſt to 
a Multitude. Hence it was that the Romans, to 
gain the favour of the People, and to make way 
tor their own ends, were very ſutnpruous in ſer- 
ting forth Shews and Spectacles of divers forts and 
faſhions ; and eſpecially of Gladiators or Fencers, 
as beſt firring a Roman Diſpoſition, and more 
plealing than others of any kind. Equidem (faith 
Tully) exiſtimo, nullum tempns eſſe frequentioris 
x "ar , quam illud Gladiatornm , neque concients 
uilins, neque vero ullorum Comitiorum ; I verily 
believe, that there is art no time a greater con- 
courſe of People than is at the Fencing-plays ; 
neither at an Oration, nor art an Afﬀembly of the 
Stare. And in another place ; 14 autem ſpettaculs 
genus erat,quod omni frequentia, atque omni hominum 
enere Nor quo multitudo maxime delettatur ; 
har is a kind of ſhew, which is celebrarcd with 
the flocking together of all forts of People ; it 
being a thing the multitude are exrreamly de- 


Pro Rf. 


Aighted with. 


Their manner was to keep great numbers of 
theſe Fencers, in ſome convenient. and healrhful 
Towns of Italy, as at Ravenna and Capua ( which 
were as Seminaries of theſe People) and there to 
train them up in the Fear of Fencing, until they 
had occaſion tro ule them in their Shews, either 
ar their Triumphal Entries into the City upon 
their Victories, or at the Funeral Solemnity of 4"d therefore 
{ome Perſonage of Memory, or otherwiſe at their 


. E led, Buttiain 
Feaits and Jolliries. ; 


a Broſt:s. 


Quin etiam exhilarare viris convivia cede S:1 bal, 


Mos olim, & miſcere epulys / 'pettacula dir. 


The Death of Men made Mirth at Feaſts of old, 
And Banquets then were grac'd with Fencers bold. 


They Fought commonly Man ro Man, ar all ad- 
vantage, and were ſeldom excuſed until one of 
the wo lay dead upon the place. Neither was 


they were cal- Þ} 


132 


Obſervations 


he then quirred that had Slain his Companion, bur 
ſtood liable ro underrake another, and fo a third, 
until he had foiled fix or ſeven Combatants. And 
if his hap were to prevail ſo often, he was then 
ho with a Garland, wound about with 
Lewiſ.i. Ribbands of Wool, which they called Lemmniſcs, 
- ge and received of the Prztor a great knotred Scaff, 
tum jamrade. Called Rudis ; which he afterward carried about 
Hor. with him as an enſign of Liberry. Theſe bloody 
—__—e— Spectacles continued unto the time of Conſtantine 
theſe Gladia- the Great, and were by him prohibited, as like- 
ters in any Wile alſo by Arcadius and Honorius ; and utterly 
oy aboliſhed aer the Reign of Theodorick, King of 
i Shes the Goths. Let him that would look further into 
Ac deferme the faſhion of theſe ſhews, read what Lipſius 
rape 43%" hath written concerning the ſame. That which 
lis Gladiate. I obſerve herein is, the uſe which the State made 
ram: Sed pr hereof : For howſoever theſe Sights and Solem- 
civil's arms njries were (et forth for the compaſling of private 
bus uſurparer, £2dS 3 Yet nevertheleſs rhe Commonweal drew 
Tac. Hit. 1 benefit from” the ſame. For a multirude being 
of a fickle and mutable Nature, are no way ſo 
well ſettled with contentment of the rime, or kepr 
from Novelties and Innovations, as with publick 
Shews and Entertainments ; which are as ſtays 
ro their Aﬀections, that they ſwerve not from the 
Goverament by which they live in civil Aﬀoci- 
ation. So we read how the Grecians Inſtiruted, 
as popular Entertainments, their O/ympian, Ne- 
mean, Iſthmian, and Pythian Games ; the Romans, 
their Apolinary, Secular, Gladiatory, and Hunting 
Shews, with Tragedies and Comedies : And all for 
the ſatisfaction of the People. Wherein, how- 
ſoever the Grecians ſeem more Tudicious, for In- 
venting ſuch Games as might both exerciſe and 
entertain the People ; yet the Romans failed not 
of the end aimed at in theſe Spectacles, which 
was, to inure them to Blood and Slaughter, and 

to make them dreadleſs in caſes of Horror. 

Bur to leave all Shews of this nature, as either 
roo little for earneſt, or roo much for paſs-time ; 
it ſhall ſuffice ro note, that theſe publick Enter- 
tainments are ſo far expedient as they conſiſt of 
Pleaſure and Comclineſs : For as their chiefeſt 
end is to pleaſure and content the People ; ſo their 
manner muſt be directed by Lawfulneſs and Ho- 
neſty. In which reſpect, a Tragedy is more 
commendable than a Comedy ; foraſmuch as few 
comical Arguments do ſympathize with Honeſty. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 
{© be great and of a large proportion, doth 


not take away Caſualties of inconvenience ; 
nor can it give a privilege, to free things from 


upon CESAR'S 


Captive, was not truſted as able to give her own 


People ſafery. 


Sic turba per Urbem 
Precipiti lymphata gradu, aff unica rebis 
Spes foret affiitis patrios excedere muros, 

Inconſulta rut, 


-— So through the Streets 
With headiong madneſs ran the multitude, 
As if their caſe no other hope had lefr 
Of ſafery, than to quir their Native Walls. 


The advantage is, That Kingdoms of great 
Command have great helps in caſes of diſturbance ; 


but are otherwiſe as ſubject to apprehenfions of 


diſtruſt, as thoſe of leſſer Power to reſiſt. 


CHAP. VIIL 


Ceſar goeth @n with the Siege of Corfinium, 
and Taketh it. 


Omitius being thus engaged, ſent ous 
thilful Men of the Country, with promiſe 
of great Reward, to carry Letters to 
Pompey, porn, and praying, that 
he would come and relieve him ; for Czlar, by 
reaſon of the ſtreightneſs of the paſſages , might, 
with two Armies, þ eafily ſhut up : Which oppor- 


Calar. 


tunity, if he negleRed, himſelf, with above 30 Com 15000 Men 
horts of Soldiers, beſides a great number of Senator, ® theres 


and Roman Knights, were in danger of running 


a hard Fortume. In the mean time he exhorted his , 


is. 


Men to rig and Reſolution ; placed bis * Artil- — 
a 


lery on the Walls ; aſſigned every Man his Quarter 
to be made good ; promiſed in publick Aſſembly of 
the Soldiers, four Acres apiece to each Man out of 
his own Lands and Poſſeſſions, and the like a 
tion to the Centurions and Evocati. Mean while it 
was told Czſar, that the Inhabitants of Sulmo, a 
Town diſtant ſeven Miles from Cortinium , were 
deſirous to receive. his Commands , but that they 
were reſtrained by Q. Lucretius, a Senator, and 
Actius Pelignus, char kept the Town with a Garri- 
fon of ſeven Coborts, Whereupon he ſent thither 


M. Antonius with five Cohorts of the ſeventh Le- 


gion : Whoſe Enfigns were no ſooner diſcovered by 
thoſe of the Town, but the Gates were opened, and 
the Inhabitants and Soldiers came all out to Gratu- 
late and Welcome Antonius. Lucretius, and Actius 
conveyed themſelves over the Wall. ACtius being 
Taken and brought to Antony, deſired to be ſent to 
Cola Antonius returning the ſame day, brought 


Diſtemperature : Tall Men are as ſubjyft tro Fegy Actius and the Soldiers that were found in Sulmo, 


vers, as others of leſſer Stathre ; and great Em- 
= as eaſily diſturbed as the States of perry 


TInCes. 


O faciles dare ſumma Deos, eademque tueri, 


Parove. & Difficiles ! 

quarere ardu- 

m9 O Gods eafieto grant, but to preſerve 
as. , 

= Your Gifts as hard /--—- 


Ir is eaſier to attain the end of high deſires, than 
to keep ir being got : And betrer 1s the affurance 
of ieeking than of poſſefiing. The Roman Peo- 
ple that had over-awed the World with Arms, 
and left no Kingdom unfoiled with the fear of 
their Legions, were as much ditmayed at a ſubjects 
Diſloyalty. as was potlible for a mcan State to be 
amuzed upon an Alarm of any danger. And 
chat City which ſuffered no Enemy to approach 
near her Confines, but in the condition of a 


to Cxiar ; whom he took to his Army, and ſent 
Actius away in ſafety. 

Czſar, the three firſt days, made great Works 
to fortifie his Camp ; cauſed ſtore of Corn to be 
brought from the Towns next about him ; and there 
determined to ſlay the coming of the reſt of his 
Forces, Within the ſpace of thoſe three days the 
Eighth Legion came unto him, with 22, Coborts new- 
ly enrolled in Gallia, trgether with Three Hundred 
Horſe, which the King of Noricum had ſent unto 
him. Upon the arrival of wich Forces, he made 
another Camp on the other fide of the Town, and 
appointed Curio to Command it. The reſt of the 
time was ſpent in compaſſmg the Town with a Ram- 
pier and with Caſtles, The greateſt part of which 
work being finiſhed, it chanced at the ſame time, 
that ſuch as were ſent to Pompey returned. 


, Duces rehus 
The tis bib 


Letters being read, Domitius diſſembling the 1uth, vo ge 
gave out in the Council of War, that Pompey would indvfiria 6- 
come ſpeedily to ſuccour them : And therefore wiſhed 

that 


mulant- 
Seneca 44 
Poly. 


"Lb 1. 


that ' no Man ſhonld be diſmayed, but to pr 
ſuth things 4s wert of nfe for the defence o the 
Town, but be bimfelf conferring feeretly with ſome 
of his familiar Friends , cohſulted bow he might 
eſcape away. But foraſmuch as bis Looks agreed 
net with bis Hards, and thet bns carrigge ſeemed 
wore tronbled and tirtorous than ſal, and. likewefe 
his ſecret Conferences with his Friends were more 


than ordinary, as alſo by his avarding of ich 
had. Th mice? aſſiſted by him. 


Collnſels and Affemblies as mwch as be Ccoutd, the 
matter could be no longer difſemibled. Fort Pompey 
7 writ bach, that he _ = hazard the caxfe, 
'y drawing it inte ſuch terms of exttemuty : New 
ther os ho 


its engaged in the keeping of Cor- verſa 


finium by bis advice or conſent : And therefore, if by 
any means he cold, he ſheuld quit the place, ard 
bring the Forces. tnto him. Brit the Siege wes fo 
ſtreight, and the Works did fo beyitd the Town, 
that there was ho hope of effetting it. Domitus's 
pur poſe being known abroad, the Soldiers within the 
Town, about the beginning of the Bveneng, forfobk. 
their Stations , drew themſthves' apart ; and 
thereupon bad conference with the Trebunes of the 
Soldiers and Centutions to this effef# : That they 
were Befieged by Caifar, whoſe Works and Fortifice- 
tions were almoſt finiſhed ; their Genera! Dominus 
in hope and tonfidence of whom they were engaged 
in that cure ) {erting aſide all matters whatſoever, 
was bethinking himſelf how he might eſcape and fly 
away : And in regard thereof, they were not to neg» 
let their own ſafety. The Marſi at firft began #8 
di os the reſt upen that point, and poſſeſs d 
themſelves of that part of the Town which Jjermed 
to be ſtrongeſt : And ſuch 4 diſſenſion thereby 
among#t them, that they had almoſt gone to Biows. 
Howbeit, underſtanding a while after Meſſengers 
which paſt to and fro between them.) of Donunus 7 
purpoſe to fly away, whereof formerly they were 1g= 
noraut , they agreed together, and with one conſent 
brought Domitius our 3n publick, z and ſent ſome fo 
Czar, to let him know, they were ready to open the 
Gates, to receive his C ments, and to delrver 
Domitius alive into his hands. Upon advertiſe= 
ment whereof ( albeit Czar fp it a matter of 
eat conſequence to gain the Town with as much 
Toeed 4s he could, = to take the Soldiers into bis 
Camp, leſt either by Promiſes and Gifts, or by 
entertaining other purpoſes, or otherwiſe through falſe 
Bruits or deviſed Meſſages, their Minds might 
happily be altered, as oftentimes in the courſe of 
War, great and eminent chances and alterations do 
happen in a /mall moment of time ; yet for that he 
feared leſt the Night-time might give occaſion to the 
Soldiers, upon their entrance to Sack and Pilfer the 
Town ) he commending theſe that came unto him, 
ſent them back again, and milled that the Gates and 
the Walls ld be kepe with a go:d Guard, He 
himſelf diſpyſed the Soldiers upon the Work which 
he had begun ; not by @rtain ſpaces and diſtances, 
as he hat accuſtomed in former times, but by con- 
tinual Watches and Stations, one touching another 
round about all the Fortifications, Moreover, he 
ſent the Tribunes and Captains of the Horſe about, 
and willed them to have a care that there might be 
no Eruptions or Sallies, and that they ſhould look to 
the private ſlippings out of particular Men. Neither 
was there any Main ſo beavy or dull, that ſuffered 
his Eyes to be ſrut that Night : For ſo great was the 
expectation of what would enſue, that no Man thought 
of any other thmg, than of what would bappen to 
the Corhnians, ro Domirius, to Lentulus and the 
reſt. About tve fowrth Watch of the Night, Len- 
tulus Spinther /p1ks from the Wall to our Soldiers 
that bad the Watch, and ſignified that he would 
willingly have leave to come to Carlar. Which being 
granted, he was ſent out of the Town, attended 
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with ſome of Domitius's Soldiers, who left him not 

until he came in fipbt of Czfar. W:th him be 

dealt concerning his Life, and prayed him to Pardon 

bim ; put him in Mind of their former familiarity , 
«nowledped the favours received from Czar, 

which were very great ; namely, That by bis means, _ 

he was choſen ino- the Coltege of Prieſts, that upon Collegium 
the going out of is Proverſbiy, he obtained the Pro- AT 
noche of Spain, and in b;s fuit to be Conſul, be was 


Catat interrupting bis Speech, told bim, That he 
came not from bis Government to hurt any Man ; 
but to defend himſelf from the Injuries of his 44 
arves ; to reſtore the Tribunes of the People td 
their Dignity, that were thruſt out and expelled the 
City: and to pnt bimfelf and the People of Rome 
no Liberty, which were oppreſt with the Pariialities 
of « few Fattions Perſons. Lentulus, being re- 
aſjured wpon this anſwer, prayed leave to return into 


#be: Town ; and the rather, that this which he had 


obtamncd touching his own ſafety, might give hope to 
#be reft : AnvevrR whom ſome _ [o affrighted 
that be donbted they would fall into ſome deſperate 
romrſe, And having obtained leave, he departed. 
Cziar, as ſor as it was day, commanded all the Se- 
raters and Senators Children, together with the Tri- 
bunes of the Soldiers, and the Roman Knights, to 
be brought ont unto bim. Of Senators there were 
L: Demutivs, P. Lentulus Spinther, Vibullius Ru- 
fus, Sex. Quintilius Varus, the Treaſurer, L. Ru- 
brius ; befides Domirins's Son, and many other youns 
Men j with a great mimber of Roman Knights and 
Decxrions, whom Domitius had called out of the 
Minicipal Towns. Theſe being all brought forth 
whto him, were protetied from the Inſolencies and 
Injuries of the Soldiers. Moreover, he ſpake @ few 
words unto them, concerning the ill requital on their 
behalf, for the great benefits he had done unto them : 
And ſo ſent them all away in Peace. 
> gpytaperin _ _ Domitius had 
id up int ich, Treaſury, being brought unto 
him by the two chief Magiſtrates or Bails of Cor- Duumviri. 
finium, he redelivered to Domirius ; leſt he ſhould 


feem more continent in taking away Mens Lives than 


their Meneys : Although he knew that this Money 
was part of the publick Treaſurt, and delivered out 
by Pompey t# pay Soldiers. He eommanded Do- 
mirius's Party #0 be ſwarn his Soldiers. And that 
day removing his Camp, went a full day's march 
( after a ſtay of ſeven days about Cortinium ) 
—_ the confines of the Marrucini, Frentani, 
and Larinates, and came into Apulia. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


AS it is rrug# that & Friend is not folely ried to £4 pare 
the reſpects of right, bur doth give more ad- Tonnn,, 
nrage by offices of good endeavour, thati by Regul. 
that which dury requireth : So is it dangerous for 
a Man to put his Sickle further imo the Corn, 
than haply may deſerve thanks of rhe Owner. 
Neither cati it be cleared from Imputation of Staltitie vide- 
Folly, to atrend anether Man's buſineſs, with ha- 7 ana 
zard and peril of our own Fortune. Howbeir, 7 
the current and drift of things doth ofrentimes fo Saluſt. de 
engage borh our Perſons Aﬀections, either in {4+ Jugurtty 
the main action ir ſelf, or in ſome circumſtances of 
the ſame, that we cannot avoid the hazard of Re- 
buke, if our endeavours do nor ſort with his liking 
that is to approve them. Whereof Domitins may 
be an inſtance ; who, taking Corfinium on the be- 
half of the State, was neverthelets diſavowed in 
liis Merit, and conſequently brought into extre- 
mity of datiger, for his over-forwardnels in the 
Service of his Countty. Such liberry hath fove- 
reignty, either to take or keave, when the event 
ſha not riſe anfwerable re a good meaning. my 
T 
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The Second OBSERVATION. 


Hen a party is fallen into an exigence, it 
-V V hath no berter remedy for relief than thar 
of the Comick, Redimas te captum quam queds 
minimo ; redeem your ſelf ar as cheap a rate as 
you can; Which is not underſtood, that we ſhould 
clear rhe & 


that all Minſtrels or Trumpeters ſhould be incor- 
porated into one Brotherhood. and thar in like 
manner, Goldfmirhs, Carpenters, Dyers Shoo- 
makers, Coriers, Tanners, Bell-founders , Por- 
rers, and all other Trades and Sciences, ſhould 
have their peculiar body or Fraternity ; appointing 
them Feafts, Aﬀemblies, and Services, according 
ro the worthineſs of each Myſtery, as Plutarch 
hath obſerved in the Life of Numa. 


Head, and leave the reſt of rhe Members | 
Valerins Maximus maketh mention of the Cols cap. & ag; 


lege of Pipers. or Minſtrels. And Pliny , in like '*t. 4. 34, 
manner, mentioneth the College of Copperſmirhs. 77; © 
Cicero taketh norice'of the College or» company Epi, 4d 
of Merchants, which he calleth Collegium Mercur;« 2. from, 
alium ; for that of old time, the mimble-rongy'y 77 * 


ro misfortuhe: for that were:to draw a double 
© -milchief on the whole body. Bur the Head is to 
eſcape with as little prejudice »ro the other parts, 
as by Wiſdom and Vewus may be gained : And 
.ſo much the: rather, leſt in ſeeking ro purchaſe 
ſafery with hazard of the other Members, it draw 


| 
| 
| 


, Saluft. delells 
 Jugerth, 


the whole - deſtruction upon it ſelf ; as it fell our 
with Domitius : who going about to fly our of the 
Town, and ro leave ſuch Forces as by his means 
were imbarked in that cauſe, was juſtly made the 
ſacrifice of their peace. Sula deſerved berter ro 
be followed by Men of adventure : For, being 
moved to eſcape himſelf away by Night, and to 
leave his Troops tro ſuch fortune as Fug:rth upon 
adrantage ſiould pur upon them ; he. anſwered, 
Extiamfi certa p:ſtis adeſſet, manſurum potius, quam 
proditis quos ducebat, turpi fuga, incertes, ac for, 

tan paulo). of morbo interiture vite parceret : 
Alchough the Plague were never ſo near and cer- 
tain ro befall him, yer he would ſtay by ir, rather 
than by a bale flight berray . thoſe under his com» 
mand, thereby to ſave his fickle life for a time, 
which it may be ſome diſeaſe or other would im- 
mediately after deprive him of.. And therefore if 
a Commander ſhall at any time go abour ro be- 
tray his Forces, with hope of his own ſafery, the 
ifſue will bring out either his diſhonour, or his 


. confuſion, 


The Third OBS ERV ATION. 


oe as undertake great deſigns, do likewiſe 
project the means of archieving the ſame, and 
do propound unto themſelves fuch Principles: ro 
be red a$ they take to be ſpecial way-makers 


Mercury was belieyed in, as the Guider and Pro- 
tector of Merchants. The Privileges and Cuftoms 
wherewith theſe Fraternities were endowed, are 


ſer down by Caius the Civilian. - There are cer-= & L. r. x, 


rain Colleges ar Rome, ſaith he, incorporated b 

Act of mand; - eſtabliſhed drome Ord? 
nances and Conftirurions, having certain things in 
common, 1n imitation of the Publick weal : And 
as Scevo/a further noteth, with power ro make 


Laws, for the berrer Government of ſuch Colleges + tow 


and Socieries ; ſo the ſame be nor contrary to the 
fundamenral Laws of the State. After the ſame 
inanner, the Priefts had their peculiar College or 
Corporation ; and art the firſt inſtirution were bur 
four in number, and all of Parrician Families, 
unto the Year of Rome 454 : Art what time there 
were four of the Commons choſen, and added ro 
the former number ; whom Sulla increaſed to fif- 


teen, as Dio witnefſeth. And theſe were called :;. 36, 


Colleginm Pontificum, whereof this Pontifex Maxi- 
»us was Preſident: one of the ablolureſt Digni- 
ries of Rome, as being for term of life, and of 
greateſt and Divine Authoriry. Which general 
diſtribution of ithe Romans into Trades and My- 
ſteries, doth nor uofirly bring into remembrance, 
thar which is uſual amongſt rhe Twks, who by 
their Law are all bound ro be of an Occuparion ; 
nor excepting the Grand Signior himſelf. For he 
that now ——_—_ the Orcoman Family, by the 
name of Sultan 


met, 1s a profeſſed maket. of Acometw 


to the fortune they reach at ; from which grounds 
they ſeldom or never iwerve. As appeareth by 
this of C.z/ar : who aiming at the Sovereignty of 
that Empire, and knowing no way fo direct to 
lead him thereunto, as ro climb up by the ſteps of 
Mildneſs, and to make his Adverſaries debtors to 
his Clemency, he left afide his Maxims of War, 
ro hold firm that Principle ; and did forbear ro 


Rings, which the Turks do wear on their Thumb ** Gree 
when they ſhoot, to ler the String go ealjly with- _ 
out hurting them : and his Father Mahomer was 84j«, Neie, 
a Fletcher, and made Arrows. In like manner, ® ere & 
all his Courtiers are of Trades and Occupations ; za...; 
and every Man is called by the Title of his Art : 8-/, of 
As, he that was-lately Vifier Bafſa to the preſenr 6«r4ne. 


| 
| 
| 


Col.eginn 


4 Ponrificun. 


gain a Town of great importance, with thar ſpeed 
which occation and opportunity did afford him, 
and ro take the Troops into his Camp, for the 
prevention of {uch chances and changes, as do hap- 
pen in a {mall moment of rime, leſt his Soldiers 
entring into the Town, after the ſhutring of the 
Evening, might take leave of the Night-rime ro 
make forfeiture of his mercy. 

Tt ſhall therefore well beteem the wiſdom of a 
Leader, to have always reſpect to the Principles 
of his Means, and to diſtinguiſh between thar 
which 1s fit and that which is more fit, in the na- 
tive carriage of his buſineſs, 


The Fourth OBSERV ATION. 


Oncerning this Collegium Pontificum, the Col- 
lege of Prieſts, we are to note, that Numa, 

the founder of the Roman Commonweal, for the 
preventing of Partialities and Factions in that 
State, which ar that time conſiſted of two Nations 
or Tribes, did break the whole body into many 
{mall parrs and fractions, making his diviſion by 
Arts and Occupations ; whereby he ordained, 


Sulran, was called by the name of Natcaſh Baſſa, 
the Vifier Painter, being indeed the Sulran's Pain- 
ter. Neither are they aſhamed to acknowledge 
as much : For, opening Letters which were ſenr 
into Turky out of Chriſtendom, that were lim- 
ned about the Margin, he ſaid, he could Paint 
as well as that himſcif. wm. 


The Fifth OBSERVATION. 


E &r- fifth thing which I obſerve our of theſe 
Paſſages at Corfinium, is, the reſtoring back 
of ſuch Monies to Dom/tius, as were brought un- 
ro Ceſar by the Officers of the Town, and which 
he knew to be of rhe publick Treaſure of the 
State. Which howlocver it may ſeem admirable 
to the hearers of thcle ruymes, wherein there is bur 
this one Rule tor matter of Money, Unde habeas 
oP nemo, ſed oportet habere, No body asks 
ow you come by it, but it muſt be had : Yer 
ſuch as will lay a ſure foundation of Honour, and 
rhrive in the courles which they tollow, mult nor 
be ignorant, that there is nothing wore requiſite 
to gain opinion and repuration in the carriage of 
any 
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wy publick buſineſs, than to be clear of the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of coverouſneſs. Neither is there any 
means that will ſooner win a multirude, to believe 


3 mers pa in thoſe _ which are ſer abroach by publick 


wan Authority, t 


1 
== 
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an thoſe rwo Virgin vertues, Abſti- 
nence and Continency : eſpecialty when they are 


Se Ne found in Princes and chief Commanders, that can 
# otherwiſe juſtthe rheir actions with Sovereignty 
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and uncontrollment. Nor, on the other fidc, did 


ever Apollo I ve out truer Oracle than that, which 


ſaid, Thar tr 
by Avarice. 
In which ſenſe (a) C. Pontius the Samnite wiſh= 


cre was 110 means to ruine $ parta bur 


*. ed. that the Gods had reſerved him to rimes where- 
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in the Romans would have been corrupted with 
Gifts : for then he would {oon have ſeen an end 
of their Commonweal. And certainly that Em- 
pire-could never have rowred fo high, nor-conti- 
mued firm ſo many Ages, had not her foundation 
been laid by Men of admirablc remper in this kind: 
Such as was Panlus Amylius ; who having ſacked 
Mzucedonia, and brought as much Wealth into the 
we Treaſury as gave an end to Tributes and 

blidies, was no way the richer (but in Honour) 
for all that he had raken. Ard ſuch. alſo was 
Scipio Af-icarus ; that of all the Wealth of Car- 
thage, brought nothing into his private Houſe, bur 
a high and triumphant Name, as a merit of his 
verraes and deeds of Arms : ' leaving behind him 
this Oracle, as a document ro following times ; 
Thar coverous Captains arc goad to none but to 


.. the Enemy. And to conclude, ſuch was M. Curiws ; 


pre 


who having triumphed over the Samnites, the $4- 
bines, and Pyrr/us, refuſed a great maſs of Gold, 
which was offered him by the Samnites : eſteem= 
ing ir more honourable ro command them that 
had Gold, than to have Gold of his own.  How- 
beit, fuch is the frailty of humane nature, that 
for rhe moſt parr, Men have always (uffcred rheir 
defire of Money ro increaſe with their Wealth, 
although ir were ro their ruin and deſtruction, 
Which Czar well diſcerned, as appeareth by thar 
which he writ ro Oppins, touching this accident : 
H.cc nova fit vincendi ratio, ut miſericordia & 
liberalitate nor muniamus ; It is a new way of 
- Conquering, to ſtrengrhen our ſelves by Mercitul- 
neſs and Liberality. 


"The Sixth OBSERVATION. 


Pon occaſion of Ce/ar's calling unto him, out 
of the Town, Senatores, ſenatorumque filios, 
Equiteſque Romanos, the Senators, Sons of Sena- 
tors, and Roman Knights, it ſhall not ſeem ime 
inent, to note the degrees and conditions of 
Veate whereof the Roman People conſiſted. For 
the better clearing whereof, it is ro be underſtood, 
that by that notable Traniaction at Comitium, be- 
tween Romulus and Tatins, it was agreed, That 
both thoſe Nations ſhould dwell rogether at Ro- 
mulus's Town, which after: his name, ſhould be 
called Rom: ; and that tne Inhabitants thereof 
ſhould be named Quirires, after the name of Ta+ 
tiu.'s Ciry. Howbeir, ſpecially they were divided 
into rhree Tribes, whereof they which were of 
Romulus's parry, were called after his name, Rham- 
nenſes ; thoſe that came with Tatins, Tatienſes ; 
and the third Tribe Lucerences, of Lucus, a 
Grove : Foraſmuch as they being neither of Ro- 
mulus's retimue, nor yet of the Savines, were ne- 
vyerthelels met rogerher ar that place, from divers 
parts, as at a Grove, where commonly Afﬀembtics 
were made to offer Sacrifice, and to pertorm rheir 
heathenith Solemmries. 
Each of; thele Tribes were divided by Romulus 
into ten Curi.e; and fo made the number of thirty 


Curie. And out of cach of theſe Curie he choſe 
three Perſons, ſuch as by their preſence and tuffi- 
ciency ſeemed fitteſt, and moſt worthy ; which 
.amounted to Ninety. 'To whom, 'our of every 
Tribe he further a4ded three, and one more of 
his own chooſing, to make the number up an hun- 
dred ; whom he citabliſtied as his Council or Se- Serarus. 
nate : By whoſe advice he reſolved of all marters 
of conſequence, either concerning Peace or War, 
as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus noteth. Howbeir P'i- Lib, 2. 
tarch faith, they were ſeldom aff-mbled bur ro 
underſtand the King's pleaſure ; and hed no orher 
pre-eminence in the Crmmenaract faving they 
were the firſt that did. know what was purpoled. 
Howſoever, they were ſtiled by the name of Se= 
natores, quaſi ſeniores, as thereby qualified ro be 
admitred to Counſel : and in the fame ſenſe they 
were called Patres. 

The Senate being thus eſtabliſhed , Romulus 
ſcle&ted our: of every of thoſe Curie ren young 
Men, and ſo made up the number of three hun- 
dred,for a guard to his Perſon ; who for their readi- ,,,, ,, 
nels and nimbleneſs were called Celeres, all mount- Equites : ords 
cd on Horſeback : Whence grew rheir Ordo Eque- E9xefr«. 
ſiris,. or band of Roman Knights. which were the 
mean berween rhe Senate and the People, and as 
a Seminary ro ſupply the Senate ; for our of them 
were the Senators taken. The reſt, that were nor Pls, « 

, Pepms'us, 

of theſe rwo Orders, were comprehended under 
the name of the Commons, or Populacy. Where- 
by it appearcth thar Rome conſiſted of three eftares, 
Senators, Knights, and the Commons, according 
ro that of Auſonius ; 


Martia Roma triplex ; Equitatu, Plebe, Senata. 


Of rhree ſorts Reme conſiſts, Knights, Commons, 
Senate. 


Touching the number of Senators, it is further to 

be noted, that Tarquinins Priſcus, to gain the 
favour of the People, rook a hundred of rhe Com- 

mons, and added them ro rhe Senate, who were 
called Senatores min:rum Gentium. And Brutus Smatee 
having reduced it ro a Commonweal, made them minwrem 
up three hundred out of the band of Knights ; and © 
from that time they were called Patres conſcripti. patres con- 
Neither were they at all rimes limited to that ſeripts. 
number : For the ſeditious Gracchi added rhree 
hundred more unto them ; and - Fulins Cafſar ad- 
mitred unto the Senate all manner of Perſons. In 
which regard Auguſtus (as Suetonius ſaith) Senatce gym, 35. 
rum affluentem numerum deformi & incendita turba 

(erant enim ſuper mille, & quidam indigniſſimi) 

ad modum priſtinum & ſplenaorem redegit : Re- 
duced the exceflive number of Senators, which 

was become a deformed and ſhapeleſs company 

(for they were above a thouſand, and divers of 

them unworthy Fellows) ro their ancient way and 
{plendour. 

Concerning a competency of Wealth, ro make 
a Man capable of the place of a Senator, we may 
obſerve, that in the Reign of  Servius the King, 
he that was worth a thouſand Aſſes (which are 
abour three hundred pound ſterling) was _— 

Bur the Riches of the Empire increaſing, a Sena- 

tror's Wealth was rated at nine thouſand pound, 
according to Sucten/us ; Senatorum cenſum amplia= S6m. 41. 
vit, ac pro oftingentorum millium ſumma duodecirs 

H. S. taxavit, ſupplevitque non habentibus. The 
Wealth of a Roman Knight was rated at three 
hundred threeſcore, or thereabours. : 

This Corfininm was the chief Town of the Pe-,,.., 
lienians, and ſtood in the centre of Ira/y, where grabs, 
all rhe Confederate People afſembled when they 6. 6. 
coniulred of War againſt the Remans, for 

E e their 
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their right of eſs-ſhip, or Freedom of the Ciry, the end Men might come readily upen them to de= 
which was then denied them : Which War was fend them. He armed them in Front and on each 
called Belum Sociale, Marficum , and Italicum. fide with Hurdles and Gabions : and on every fourth 
There is now nothing remaining of that Town Float made a Tower of two Stories high the better to 
but the Ruines, as a Mark of the Place where it. defend them from Violence of Shipping, and from 
anciently ſtood, upon a Plain, commonly called burning. ” 
Pentina, or Sant Peligno. Againſt this work Pompey ſent out great Ships 
of burthen, which he found in the Haven, armed 
with Towers of three Stories high, full of Munition, 
and all fort of Weapons, to hinder and diflurb the 
ſame. So that every day they fought afar off each 
with other, with Slings, Arrows, and other caſting 
Weapons. Which Buſmeſs Cxlar ſo carryed, as be- 
ing willing not to let fall the conditions of Peace, 
Ompey underſtanding of theſe things which if” bappil it might be effefted. And albeit he 
bad pa at Corfinium, departed from Lu- greatly wondered that Magius, whom he had ſent to 
ceria, and went to Canufium, and from Pompey, did not return again 3 and that this Trea- 
thence _ to Brunduſium ; cauſing all the ty ſo often attempted, did hinder much his deſigns : 
power he could to be raiſed by new Muſters and In Tet he thought it fit by a!l means to oo there 
rollments, arming Shepherds and Slaves, and monnt= in: And therefore ſent Caninius Rebilus, one of 
ing them on Horſeback ; of whom he made ſome his Legates, an inward Friend of, and near allied to 


three bundred Horſe. In the mean time I. Man- 
lius, the Prator, fled from Alba with fix Cohorts ; 
and Rutilius Lupus, Pretor, fled from Tarracina 
with three Coborts: Who deſcrying afar off the Ca- 
valry of Czlar, commanded by Bivius Curius, for- 
Saking the Pretor, turned their Enſigns towards 
Curius, and joyned with him. In like manner the 


CHAP. IX 


Pompey goeth to Brunduſium : Ceſar maketh 
means to rreat with him. 


It might be that thereupon both of them would _ 
yield to lay down their Arms upon equal conditions : 
The preateſt part of which Honour would redound to 


Scribonius Libo, co ſpeak with him ; commandin , 
him to perſwade Libo ro mediate a nated ——_— 
and that Czlar himſelf might ſpeak with Pompey. ** Dugh- 


Works, and of the Munition in Pom 


Whom he ſent back, again to Pom 


or conference, he was now determined to ſeek him 
at Brundufium ; for it much imported the Com- 
monweal, and every Man's ſafety in particular, 
that they two might conferr together. Neither 
could things be ſo well handled upon ſo great a di- 
tance of way, where the Articles of Treaty muſt be 
carried to and fro by a third Party, as when they 
met face to face to conclude of the conditions. 

This Meſſage being firſt given, he came to Brun- 
dufium with fix Legions ; four Legions of old Sol- 
diers, and the other raiſed by new inrollments, or 
made up as he came along the Country : For he 
had preſently diſpatched Domitius his Cohorts from 
Cortinium into Sicily. At his coming, he found 
the Conſuls gone over to Dyrrachium with the 
greateſt part of the Army, and Pompey remaining 
at Brunduſjium with twenty Cohorts. Neither 
could he certainly be informed, whether he remain- 
ed at Brundufium to make good the Town, whereby 
he might the eaſier be Maſter of the Adriatick Sea, 
and command both the utter Parts of Italy, and the 
Regions of Greece, and ſo to keep the War on foot 
on the one ſide and on the other ; or whether he ftai« 
ed there for want of ſhipping. Howſoever he would 
not endure that Pompey ſhould think he could not 
be forced to quit Italy ; and therefore reſolved to 
ſtop up the mouth of the Haven, and to take away 
the uf thereof : Which he went about in this man- 
| ner. Where the mouth of the Haven, was narrow«= 

Caſar befieg- oft, be raiſed great Mounts of Earth on either ſide 

_ * near unto the Shore ; for there the Sea was ſhallow : 
the 23 day of Þut going further into the deep, where no ſuch 
>" 6-gmmg Mounts could be raiſed, he placed double Floats of 
ond. 704. Wood, right againſt the ſame Mounts of thirty 

Foot ſquare ; and at the corners caſt out four Anchors 
to faſten them that they might not be toſſed up and 
down by the Waves. Theſe Floats being thus pla» 
ced, he then added other Floats of the ſame ſcant- 
ling, and covered them with Bavin and Earth, to 


days following divers other Cohorts came in as they 
marched, ſome to the Foot Troops, and ſome to the 
Horſe. Cn. Magius of Cremona, Maſter of the 
s Army, 
was taken on the Way and brought back to Czfar : 
, with com- 
miſſion to treat with him to this effett : Foraſmuch 
as there had yet happened no opportunity of meeting 


Libo, if by bis interceſſiom the War might take an 
end. 


Libo having beard Caninius, went ſtreight to 

ompey ; a within a while returning, told him, 
That foraſmuch as the Conſuls were abſent, there 
could be nothing done touching an a b 
Whereupon Czfar reſolved to let x the matter of 
Treaty, which he had ſo often attempted, and to pre« 


pare for War. 
The Fiſk O BSERV ATION. 


Y ty Accident of raking Cn. Magius, hath 
made known an Officer of grear and 
uſe in the Reman Army, of whom otherwiſe their 
Hiſtories make little mention. For, howſoever 
there is found in theſe Commentaries many par- 
ticular Deſcriptions of admirable and incredible 
Works, ſuch as may ſeem to be made rather by 


Giants and Cyclopes, than any labour of Man ; yer 
there is no mention of any Prefettus Fabrim, or - jy 


Maſter of the Works in any of Caeſar's Armies. 
Howbeit Vegetius, 
have in abundance 
fire for an Army, faith ; Thar to every Legion did 
belong Carpenters, Bricklayers, Smiths, ainters, 
and other Artizans, skilful and fir ro build Lodg- 
ings for their Winter Camps; to make En- 
gines and Devices for War ; ſuch as were their 
porrative or ambulatory Towers, Targers, Mori- 
ons, Corſlers, Bows, Arrows, Darts, and Piles, or 
wharlſoever elſe might ſerve, either for offence or 
defence. Which Arrificers were all known by the 
name of Fabri; and he that was chief, and 
had the command of them, was called Prafe- 
Hus Fabrim. And 


refling their ſingular care to 7; 2; 
manner of Proviſions requi- C1. 


in like manner Plutarch Plutarch ia 


ſhewerh that there was ſuch an Officer ; as allo the Leg 
that the Place was given by the General ; where ©=* 


he ſaith that Vibins a Sicilian retuſed ro lodge 
Cicero, as he paſſed ro Exile through Luca- 
nia; although that in his Conſulſhip he had 
beſtowed upon him the place of Prefettw 
Fabrim. And albeit Ceſar maketh no menti- 
on of any ſuch Officer ; yet Catulus doth it 
for him, in ſuch biting Trimewes as will not be 
torgorten ; 
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Commentaries of the Civil Wars. *. 


the Haven, and the uſual Port where the Re- 

mans took ſhipping for Greece, being but a 

hundred Italian Miles diftant from Apollonia in —_ 

Epirus ; we are to note that the Town ftand- ,,.. 
4”: am Foes 

eth upon a Langet of Earth, extended into the 1 trevitar;s 


Haven Peninfule-like from the main Land, re- <<4/« 8re>- 
dixerunt. 


187 


Quis hoc poteſt videre, quis poteſt pati, 
Nifi Impudicus, 65 Vorax, & Helluo, 
Mamurram habere, quod comata Gallia 
Habebat © ultima Britannia ? 


(4. 36. 


Who can this endure to ſee, 

Bur muſt a wanton Glutton be, 
Thar Mamurra ſhould have all 
Ferch'd from Britain and frow Gaul ? 


Of which Mamurra Pliny thus writeth ; Cor- 
nelius Nepos, faith he, writeth that Mamurra 
a Roman Knight, born at Formia, and Ma- 
ſter of the Works under Ceſar in Galia, was 
the firſt that covered all the Walls of his Houle, 
which he built in Mount Czelius, with Leaves 
of Marble. Neither ler any Man diſdain the 
Authour as a mean Perſon ; for this is thar 
Mamurra, whom Catullus doth note in his 
; Whoſe Houſe was far more ſtately than 
y did expreſs, by ſaying he had gotten 
ealth of Galia Comata. For the faid 
Corﬀlius affirmerh, that he was the firſt in Rome 
that made the Pillars of his Houſe of folid Mar- 
ble, even hewn our of the Quarries of Cariſtus, 
or Luna, Thus far goeth Pliny. Our of which 
may be nored, that exorbirancy in gaining doth 
produce tha like courſe in ſpending ; and howſfo- 
ever (ſuch. comings in may be cloſe and fecrer, yet 
the iſſuings our will proclaim it in ih 
and laviſhing manner: And therefore fuch as 
command in theſe places, and have fuch means ro 
enrich themſelves, had need to be clean-fingered. 
Ceſar writing ro Oppius, mentioneth the raking 
of this Man, as a thing of ſome note. Cn. Magi 
um, Pompeii Prefetum deprebendi ſcilicet, meo 
inſtituto uſus ſum, 63 eum Ratim miſſum feci : Fam 
duo Prefeti Fabrim in meam poteſtatem venerunt, 
& 4 me miſſi ſunt : When I had taken Cn. Magius, 
a Maſter of the Works ro Pompey, according to 
my uſual manner, I ler him go. So that there 
have two Maſters of the Works fallen into my 
Hands, and I have ler them both freely go. 
Concerning the uſe of theſe manual Arrs, and the 
prerogative they have in well-ordered Stares ; it 
Is to Fe noted, that without theſe, no Ciry can 
conveniently be built, forrifyed, or furniſhed with 
Arms. And thereupon ſuch Artizans have al- 
wayes challenged a place of chict regard in the 
Commonweal. Whence it was that Viyſſes {corn- 
ed not Se Fabrum proficeri , to profeſs himſelf fuch 
an Artizan. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


He Maxime proprium, or moſt proper part 
of War is oppoſition ; and that univerſal, 
rather than any os kind of tg For 
there is no ſympathizing condition berween 
two Enemy Armies, otherwiſe than by mutual 
exchange of wvelle & nolle, rhroughout the 
whole courſe of their deſigns ; as may be here 
obſerved upon Caeſar's Arrival at Brunduſium. 
For finding Pomp:y to remain there after rhe 
deparrure of the Conſuls, and not certainly infor- 
med of the reaſon of his ſtay ; left he ſhould think 
he could not be forced to quit Italy, Ceſar went 
abour to thruſt him our headlong : Or otherwiſe 
if us purpoſe were to follow after the Conſuls ro 
Dyrrachium, Ceſar's defign then was to ſhut him 
in, and foto have followed the rule of contradi- 
Ction, by which Soldiers are directed in their 
Atchievements. 
Concerning the Situation of Brunduſium, which 
hath ever been famous for the commodiouſneſs of 


ſembling the Neck and Head of a Stagg, and in a... 


that regard is called Brunduyſium, of B2wr7y, which 
fignifierh a Stagg : Which Langer hath many 
crooked Gurs, or Inlers of rhe Sea, capable of 
great ſhipping ; befides the rwo main Ports on ei- 
ther fide of the Town, which with the reſt of the 
Haven, make the fafeiſt and faireſt Road of that 
part of the World. The Mouth of the Haven 
where Cefar made his Floars, is very. ftreight ; 
and que thereunto, ſome rhree Mites diſtant 
aro the Sea, ftandeth a ſmall Iſland, ro abare 
the Violence and Rage of the Waves. Now to 
befiege Brunduſium, 1 was requiſite to take away 
the uſe and benefit of the Haven : Which Ceſar 
arrempted with fuch rare and artificial Works 
of Mounts where the Sea was ſhallow, and of 
Floats where rhe Water was deep; and thoſe 
made firm with Earth, and fenced with Hurdles 
and Turrers, that the Reader may difcern ir, by 
the Deſcription, ro be a Maſter-piece of excel- 


lent invention. 
The Third OBSERV ATION. 
T is rruly faid of old, "Fhat Peace is not dear 


at any rate. Which Antiochus well under- 
ſtood, when he bought it of the Romans for 


ewelve thouſand Atrtick Talents, and five hundred Livy Li. 8. 
and forry thouſand Buſhels of Wheat : Efteeming ®*+ + 


it as the ſoyereign happine(s of Man's fortune, and 
an extraordinary fect of thoſe intelligent Spirits, 
which guide the motiors of the Czleſtial Spheres, 
ro keep the Elements in a dilagreeing Concord, 
and the Feet of Men in the Paths of Tranquiliry. 
Hence it is, that -fuch as 2re Inftruments of fo 
great a good, and ſhall thereby happen to re- 
deem a Nation from Horror and Confufion, have 
in all Ages been crowned with Honour and Re- 
nown,.as the due reward of a Mediator of Peace. 
And therefore Ce/ar, periwading Libs ro negoti- 
ate a ceffarion of Arms, and to work in Pompey 
a diſpoſition ro an Agreement, propounded the 
Honour which attended this Service, and the 
Merit of that Endeavour which brought back 
Peace into the Empire. 


CHAT &A. 


Pompey leaveth Brundnſum, and ſhipperh himſelf 
for Greece. 


He Work being half perfeted, and nine 
Days Labour b:ſtowed pon it ; the Ships 
that had tranſported the Conſuls and he 
other part of the Army, returned from 
Dyrrachiam to wt} Food : And thereupon Pom- 
pey began to fit himſelf for a departure ; bemp in- 
duced thereunto either by the Works which Cxfar 
had begun, or by a reſolution formerly taken to quit 1- 
raly. And the better to retzrd Czſar's proſecution 
( leſt upon his iſſuing out, the Soldiers ſhould enter 
the Town ) he mured up the Gates, and ſtopt the En- 
trances of the Streets and Paſſages, ſunk, Ditches and 
Trenches croſs the Ways, and therein ſtuck ſrarp Piles 
and ſtakes, and covering the ſame with light Hurdles, 
levelled it with thin and light Earth » leaving onely 
two ways free, which went unto the Haven, which he 
hedg'd in with a ſtrong Paliſado of buge ſharp Piles. 
Theſe things _ thus prepared, he commanded 
ez 


Czar. 


the Soldiers to get on Shipboard, without Noiſe or Tu- 
mult ; and left upon the Walls and in the Towers, 
here and there, Pane of the readieſt Slingers and Ar- 
chers, to be called away upon a warning Sign, 
when the reſt of the Soldiers were all ſhipped ; 
appointing Gallies to take them in at an eaſie 
and ſafe Place. The Inhabitants of Brunduſium, 
oppreſſed with the Injuries and Contumelies of 
Pompey and his Soldiers, did favour Czlar's 
Party ; and underſtanding of this departure, whilſt 
they were running up and down, and buſied about 


- getting aboard, gave notice thereof from the 


Cacum V al- 
lam. * 


Cicer, Eprſt. 
«d Artticum- 


= 
of their Honſes. Which being perceived. Czlar 
( not to omit any opportunity of atchieving his pur- 
poſe ) commanded Ladders to be prepared, and the 
Soldiers to take Arms. Pompey a little before 
Night weighed Anchour : And the Soldiers keep- 
ins guard on the Wall, upm the Watch-word 
given, were all called from their Stations, and by 
known Paſſages repaired to the Ships. Czfar's Sol- 
diers with Ladders got upon the Wall : But being 
admoniſhed by them of Brunduſfium to take heed of 
the blind Ditch, they flood ſtill. At lat they were 
brought a great compaſs about, and ſo came to the 
Haven ; and with Skiffs and Boats, ſeized two Ships 
with Soldiers, which ſtuck by chance upon the Mounts 
which Czxlar had made. 


OBSERVATION. 


raſmuch as this manner of Pompey's departure 

from Brundufium, and the fleight he uſed to 
imbark himſelf and his Army without danger of 
Ceſar's entering the Town, is commended for one 
of the beſt Straragems of War that ever he uſed ; 
ler us a lirtle confider the parts thereof, which pre- 
ſent themſelves of rwo forts : The one conſiſting 
of the Works he made, to hinder and retard Cx- 
ſar's entrance, it happily he ſhould have know- 
ledge of his deparrure ; and the other in the clean- 
ly conveyance of his Men aboard, without noiſe 
or Tumulr, and the ſemblance he made of keeping 
the Town, by continuing Watch upon the Walls, to 
the end there might be no knowledge taken there- 
of. The Works were of three ſorts. For firſt he 
mured and ſtopped up the ends and entrances of 
Streers and Lanes, which might give acceſs to a 
rſuing Enemy. And to that end alſo, he ſunk 
PDirches or Trenches, croſs the Ways andPaſlages : 
Which he ſtuck full of ſharp Stakes and Galthrops, 
and covered them with light and thin Hurdles, 
thar the Enemy might nor eſpy them. And thirdly 
hedged in the Ways leading ro the Port, with a 
ſtrong Palliſado of huge ſharp Piles. And ſo uſed 
both the Lyon's and the Fox's Skin, to avoid the 
danger which might have fallen upon him, if Ce- 
far happily had found means to arrach them, as 
they were incumbercd in getting ro their Ships, and 
diſpoſing themſelves tro fly away. Which being 
an occaſion that might have given him great ad- 
vantage, was in this manner carefully prevented 
by Pompey. Howbeit, this his quitting Brundu- 
ſium 1s cenſured but for a faulty reſolution hand- 
ſomely carricd : For Cicero doth much blame him 
for abandoning Iraly ; calling it a Themiſte= 
clean Policy, to perſwade his Party to forſake their 
Country, and to leave the beſt of their pleaſures, 
and the weakeſt of each Sex, to ſuch miſery and 
deſolation, as moved piry in thoſe that confidercd 
but the condition of the Dogs and brute Beaſts ; 
as it fell our at Athens, when Themiſtocles per- 
ſwaded the Athenians to leave their Town and 
Country, and betake themſclves wholly to ſea, to 
hghr againſt Xerxes. 


Obſervations upon CxSAR'S 


CHAP. XL 


Ceſar diſpatcheth Forces into Sardinia and Sicily. 
Cato's endeavour to keep Sicily for Pompey, 


Lbeit Cxlar well knew, that it much im= Cai. 

ported a ſpeedy end of the buſineſs, to get 
Ships and paſs the Seas after Pompey, ve- 
fore he could joyn himſelf with the Forces of 
the Tranſmarine Parts ; yet doubting the lets, and 
the long time before it could be effefted, for that 
Pompey had taken with him all the ſhipping he could 
get, and thereby left him for the preſent no means to 
follow after : It remained that he attended ſhipping 
to be brought from remote Parts, as out of Gallia, 
from Ancona and the Streights ; which at that time 
of the Tear, would require a long and troubleſome paſ= 
ſage. In the mean time, he thought it no way fit 
that Pompey's old Army, and the two Provinces of 
Spain ſhould be ſettled and aſſured ; ( one of them 
being deeply engaged to Pompey. for many great and 
ample Benefits : ) Or that they ſhould have time to 
raiſe new Troops, eſpecially of Horſe ; or that Gal- 
lia or Italy ſhould be ſollicited or wrought from him 
in his abſence. And therefore for the preſent, he re- 
ſolved to deſiſt from making any further purſuit af- 
ter Pompey, and togo into Spain ; giving order to 
the Duumviri of all x Municipal Towns, to provide Bailifs 

ſhipping, and ſend it to —_ He ſent Valeri- 
us, 4 Legate, into Sardinia with one Legion ; and 
Curio the —_— into Sicily with three Legi= 
ons ; commanding him, after he had poſſeſſed Sici- 
ly, to tranſport his Army into Africa. Marcus 
otta governed Sardinia, and M. Cato, Sicily, 

Tubero ſhould by lot have held Africa. 

The Caralitani underſtanding that Valerius was 
to be ſent unto them, before he had left Italy, of their 
own accord thruſt Corta out of the Town. Corta a- 
muſed thereat, and perceiving withal that the whole 
Province gave conſent unto it, fled preſently out 
of Sardinia into Africa. Cato prepared and new 
trimmed the Gallies in Sicily, giving order to the 
Towns to build new, and proſecuted his direfion 
with great diligence. Moreover, by his Legates, he 
muſtered and enrolled Citizens of Rome ", paS- 
and Brutia, requiring proportionable numbers of 
Horſe and Foot from the Towns in Sicily. Which 
things being almoſt accompliſhed, underſtanding of 
Curio's coming, he complained in publick how he 
was abandoned and betrayed by Pompey ; who with- 
out any providence or preparation, had engaped him- 
ſelf in an unneceſſary War : And yet being deman- 
ded by himſelf and the reſt in the Senate, anſwered 
confidently, that he was provided of all neceſſaries fit 
for War. And after he had thus publickly complain- 
ed, he fled out of the Province : By which means, 
Valerius found Sardinia, and Curio Sicily, void of 
Government, and thither brought their Armies. 

Tubero arriving inAfrica, found Actius Varus 
commanding the Province : Who ( as we have for- 
merly ſhewed ) having loſt his Coborts at Auximum, 
fled forthwith into Atrica, and of his own Authority 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the Province, which he found with- 
out 4 Governcur. He got together by new Enrol- 
ments two compleat Legions, which he raiſed by his 
Knowledge and Experience of the People of that 
Country, by reaſon he had governed that Province as 
Prator ſome few Tears before. Tubero arriving 
with his Fleet at Utica, was by Varus kept out of 
the Town and the Haven ; neither would he ſuffer 
him to ſet his Son aſhore, which was ſick, but com- 
pelled him to weigh Anchour and depart. 


Lib, [. 
The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


His Chapter maketh the firſt period of this 
War, as it is taken from the beginning of 
theſe Civil Broils, unto Pompey's forſaking 1raly, 
which was begun and ended in{the ſpace of 60 days: 
and alſo openeth the Gate ro ſecond reſolutions, 
which are ptoſecuted, as the m__ of the Hiſto- 
ry will manifeſt : Containing likewiſe the rea- 
ſons, why Ceſar made nor preſent purſuit after 
Pompey, as the hinges of the {ucceeding War, and 
the rrue cauſes of the conſequents of the ſame. 
In the conſideration whereof, albeir Ceſar under- 
{ſtood the advantage of him that proſecuterh a re- 
ceding Enemy, and the hopes which might be 
thereby conceived of a ſpeedy end of that War ; 
yer having no ready means to accompliſh his de- 
fire, he thought ir berrer to prevent ſuch inconve- 
niences as might happily have fallen out upon 
the ſame : And fo to keep his Party in a progreſs 
of their active thoughts, by clearing and afluring 
that Weſtern part of the Empire, which Pompey 
had left unto him by his departure ; rather than to 
leave an Enemy on his back, or to admit a cooling 
and languiſhment of their refolurions, through 
expectation of Shipping, to follow thar courſe 
which otherwiſe had been without exceprion. 

"M In the carriage whereof we may obſerve, that 
as upon the firſt breaking our of rheſe rroubles, 
they ſcambled for the Towns of Italy, and ſoughr 
to ſtrengrhen their parties by ſuch as had no voice 

Europs prim« jr, the grand Chapter of the Senate, bur only in- 
: praflanttf joyed the benefir of Municipal rights ; ſo now 
pars, Appian. being parted aſunder, and the contagion of this 
_ alri* jnteitine evil ſpread abroad, and grown to more 
um gentinm Tipenels, they made like haſte ro faſten upon the 
populi, loge- remoter Provinces, wherein Ceſar had the betrer 
que terrarwm portion. For in his ſhare were contained Traly, 
pulcherrima.. . . . . . — . . 
Plin. 1, 3, Gafia, Britannia, Hiſpania, Sicilia ; which being 
cap, I, the prime Countries of Europe, were conſequent- 
ly the flour of that Empire, for that Europe hath 
ever been taken for the principal and chiefeſt part 
of the World. 


Plutarch = 
the life of 
Pompey- 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Come we may obſerve in Cato, the effects of 
a Stoical or formal Spirir, which are more va- 
luable in the cafineſs of Peace, than in the diffi- 
culties of War. For, howloever he made ſhew ot 
beſtirring himſelf, in rigging and trimming up 
the Gallies of- his Province, commanding more to 
be builr, raiſing new Troops of Horſe and Foor, 
and proſecuting his commands with purpoſe of an 
exact account : Yer in the end, underſtanding of 
Curio his coming, he ſpent his fury in complain- 
ing of his Friends, and laying the cauſe of thoſe 
animoſiries upon him, whom by election and con- 
{ent he had formerly ſer up , to make head againſt 
ſuch, as otherwiſe may be ſuppoſed would have 
contained themſelves 1h a better meaſure of mo- 
dcration. 


CHAP. XIL 


C.eſar goeth to Rome ; and, calling a Senate, 
complaineth of the injuries done unto him. 


Heſe things being ended, that the Soldiers 
might for the refidue of the time be a 
little eaſed and refreſhed , Cxlar brought 
them back into the next Municipal Towns ; 
he himſelf went direttly to the City : And having 
called a Senate, he layeth open the injuries and 
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wrongs offered unto him by his Adverſaries ; ſheweth 
them, that be never ſought Honeur in the State by 
extraordinary means, . only he looked to have enjoyed 
the Full time of his Conſulſhip, aid therewith to 
have been contented : Mich was no more than any 
Citizen might ſtand fer. The Tribunes of the People 
had required, that conſideration might be had of him 
in his abſence, notwithſtanding the oppeſiticn of his 
Enemies, and Cato his bitter reſiſtance, ſp:2nding 
the time, after his old manner, with lens and tedious 
Speeches : which if Pompey (being Conſul) had 

iſliked, why did he ſuffer that to paſs which was 
enatted 2 But if then he did allow and like of it, 
what reaſon had he to hinder him from enjoying. 4 
benefit which the People of Rome had beſtowed upon 
him 2 From that, he fell t9 ſpeak of his Patience: 
which appeared, in that of his own accord he moved 
that either HX might quit their Forces ; which 
might have been very prejudicial to his Honour and 
Dignity : Declared what had been the malice and 
bitterneſs of his Adverſaries, who refuſed to do that 
themſelves, which they required of another Man ;; 
chooſing rather to imbroil and confound the whole 
State, thin to forgo the command of an Army : 
Spake at large as well of the wrong done unto him, by 
taking the two Legions from him, as alſo for their 
hard and inſolent dealing, in putting the Tribunes 
of the People by their place and Authority. 

He forgot not likewiſe to relate the conditions 
which he propounded ; the conference which he de- 
ſired, and would not be granted. In regard whereof, | 
he prayed and required, that they weuld take the 
charge of the Commonweal, and give a helping hand 
to him for the Government thereof. But if they 
ſhould upon any doubt or miſtruſt refuſe to joyn with 
him, he would not much importune them, but would 
take it into his own hands ; and in the mean time, 
let Commiſſioners be ſent to Pompey to treat of 
Peace. Neither did he reſpe#t what Pompey a lit- 
tle before had ſaid in the Senate, That to whomſc- 
ever Embaſſadors were ſent, to ſuch ſeemed to be 
aſcribed Authority and Pre-eminence ; as, o<n the 
contrary part, ſuch as ſent them, manifeſted an ap= 
prebenfion of fear ; for theſe were arguments of pu= 
fillanimity. For his part, as he had gone beyond him 
in deeds of Arms and noble Ats; ſo would he in 
like manner, endeavour to excell him in Fuſtice and 
Equity. 

The Senators were well pleafed that Embaſſadors 
ſhould be ſent: but there was no Man found that 
would po ; every Man refuſing in particular, for 
fear of Pompey ; who, upon his £ irture ' from 
Rome, had ſaid in the Senate, That he would hold 
him that ſtayed at Rome, in the ſame condition 
with them that were in Czlar's Camp. So that | 
three days were ſpent in debate and excuſes ; L. Mes 1. Merellus. 
tellus, Tribune of the People, being drawn by Czfar's | 
Adverſaries, to protratt the time , and to hinder any 
matter which Czſar ſhould propound unto them. 


The Firſ® OBSERVATION. 


Irſt, we may obſerve, how irkſome it is ro hu- 
mane narure, for him that hath rafted the 
ſweetneſs of Authority, to forgo the reins of com- 
mand, and again to inroll his name in the Liſt of 
common duty ; deſcending from the Throne of 
Soveraignty, to the condition of Obedience, and 
ro loſe his eminency in reſpectleſs equaliry : elpe- 
cially, if the Honour be Military, and of Martial _ __ 
nature. For that faſtenerh on us with a ſtronger Ds 
hold, than any other power ; being leſs capable dividuw» 
of moderation, and waited on with the eyes and Gnuternmm 
expectation of preſent and future Ages. Whereby 
Men grow deſperately jealous of the opinion of the 
World, and cannot endure to quit themlelves of 
that 


rx, nullaf: eafier for him to diſpatch him than to | 
feres, ſme and fo entred and carried away the "Treaſure. 


that care, although they have attained to the full 
rime of their deliverance : Bur to be ſupplanted 
in the midſt of ſo glorious a Race, or to be pulled 
out: of the Seat of Magiſtracy by an abortive 
miſcarriage, is able to inrage an ambitious ſpirit 
ſo far beyond the bounds of Modeſty, thar it will 
not ſpare any endeavour to confound the greateſt 
Empire, with irrecoverable Calamiries, 
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—_— , we may obſerve the diſpoſition of 
thoſe Senators, that by their ſtaying at Rome, 
became neutral in that Faction ; and thereupon 
refuſed either to take Ce/ar's commands, or to 
reſent themſelves ro Pompey, as Mediators of 
_ Plutarch hath rwo reaſons why the Se- 
nators would undertake no ſuch matter of Com- 


dewncianre Miflion as was required by Ceſar. The firſt is 
wmpeio pro» this which is here expreſſed ;- every Man fearing 
' _ the diſpleaſure of Pompey, who at his departure 
"iff from Rome, had proteſted to hold them for Ene- 
a; ipſe me- mies that went not along with him: Whereas 
&& ne#7i* C/:x cenſured their forbearance with berrer ad- 


vantage to himſelf, and rook their neutrality as 


futures an argument of becoming his followers. The 
nciavs other reaſon which Plutarch avoucheth, is the 0- 
> 16. Pinion which the Senators had of C.eſar's double 


dealing ; as not carrying his heart in his mouth, 
bur pretending that which he never meant. For 
they could nor be perſuaded that his end was a 
cellinion of Arms, or ſuch a Peace with Pompey 
as ſhould have kept on foot their ancient liberty ; 
bur ſought rather prertexts of good meaning, to 
colour his defign of making Rome his Servant. 
Howſoever, we may not omit what is reporred 
to have hap berween him and Merel/us, more 
than he himſelf ſpeaketh of. For, going abour 
to take Money our of the Treaſury, he was there 
ſtoutly reſiſted by this Metellus, of whom he com- 
plaineth ; alledging the Laws and AQts of the State, 
forbidding any Man to touch rhat Money, bur in 
ſuch times of exrremiry as were therein expreſſed. 

To which Ceſar anſwered; That thoſe Laws 
were only made for time of Peace : Bur now, 
Arms and War required another courſe of pro- 


N#n niſi per ceeding. Nevertheleſs Mezeſus * would nor ſuffer 


him to break open the doors, until Ceſar adviſed 
him to be gone if he loved his Life ; for ir was 
it * 


” Whereupon groweth that of Florus, Cenſum &5 
patrimenium populi Romani ante rapuit quam Im= 
perium ; He carried away the Treaſure and Pa- 
trimony of the People of Reme, before he got the 


benor Empire. 


And Appian, deriding the ſcrupulouſneſs of the 
* ancient Romans, that would not touch that Trea- 
ſure but in extremity of War againſt the Celte 
or Gauls, ſaith, that Ceſar might lawfully rake ir, 
for that he had vanquiſhed and ſubdued the Gau!s ; 
ona the Romans had no further cauſe to fear 
them. 


_ 


CHAP. XIII 


Ceſar leaverh the City, goeth into Gallia, and 
rreateth with the Marſeillians. 


Ear perceiving their reſolution, after he 
had ſpent there in vain ſorhe few days 
(that he might not loſe any more time, 


and leave thoſe things undone which he pur- 
poſely intended) he left the City, and went into the 
further Gallia. Upon his arrival there, he under- 


«? 
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ſtood that Pompey had ſent into Spain Vibullius 
Rufus, whom Czlar had a little before taken at 
Corfinium and diſmiſſed him : And that Domitius 
likewiſe was gone to take Marſeilles, with erghe 
Gallies, which he ſet out from Sicilia and Sardinia, 
and manned them with Slaves, Men infranchiſed,and 
his own Husbandmen : Sending as Meſſengers before, 
certain young Noble-men of Marlcilles, with whom 
Pompey upon his departure from the City had ear- 
neſtly dealt, that Czlar's new favours might not put 
out of their remembrance the old benefits which he 
had done unto them. Thoſe of Marlſcilles having re- 
ceived this Meſſage, ſhut their Gates againſt Cxlar, 
called into the City the Albicans, barbarous and moun- 
tainous People (who of ancient time had held amity 
with them, and dwelt upon the Hills above Marleil- 
les) brought Corn from all the adjacent Regions and 
Caſtles into the Town, ſet up Offices and Forges to 
make Arms, repaired both their Walls, their Navy, 
and their Gates. 

Cxfar called out unto him ſome fifteen of the 
chiefeſt Men of Marſeilles, and treated with them, 
that the beginning of the War might not grow from 
that Town ; who ſhould rather follow the example of 
all Italy, than apply themſelves to the will of any one 

n: not omitting ſuch other perſuaſions as he 
thought pertinent to a ſound reſolution. Theſe Men 
reported at Marſcilles what Czxiar had delivered, and 
by the common conſent of the Town returned this 
anſwer ; That they underſtood, that the People of 
Rome was divided into two parts ; neither was it in 
them to judge, or could they diſcern which of the two 
was in the right. The Leaders of theſe two Fattions 
were Pompey and Czſar, both ſpecial Patrons and 
Benefattors to their City: Of whom, one had aug- 
mented the publick revenues of the State, and endow- 
ed it with the Lands and Territories of the Volcz 
Arecomici, and the Helvij ; the other, having con- 
quered and ſubdued * Gallias, rave it unto them, * py this 
whereby their Tributary Incomes were much augment- Gallas, is 
ed ; and therefore, as they were equally bound to both — 
for their favours, ſo would they carry to both an equal —_ - 
reſpeft, mot aiding either of them againſt the other, Marſeilles, 
or receiving them within their Gates. 

- Wnilft theſe things were in handling, Domitius 
arrived at Marſeilles with his Shipping ; and being 
received in, was made Governour of the City, and 
had the whole diretion of the War committed unto 
him. By his appointment the Fleet was ſent out into 
all Coaſts ; and ſuch Ships of burthen as they found, 
they brought in : the Nails, Timber, and Tackling 
whereof, they took to mend and rigg out other Ships. 
What Corn ſoever was found in the City, was brought 
in publick keeping ; reſerving the overplus of Vittual 
and Proviſion for a Siege, as occaſion ſhould require. 

Czſar, proveked with theſe injuries, brought three 

Legions to Marſeilles, determined to make Towers 
and Mantelets ready for an Aſſault, and to build 
twelve new Gallies at Arles ; which wer + armed, rig= 
ged, finiſhed, and broupht to Marlcilles, within 
thirty days after the Tomker was cut down. Of theſe 
be made D. Brutus Admiral, and left C. Trebonius 
to follow the Siege. 


OBSERVATION. 


yrmem the Maſeillia,s we may learn, that it is 
far cafier to ſay well than to do well : For 
howlſoever they were able to diſcern the truth, 
and to give an anſwer to Ceſar, well-beſeeming 
the fame and opinion of their literature and know- ,,,,,c,,,. 
ledge, (being an Academy little interiour ro the num wenſtſ 
beſt, and in later times more frequented by the /»»+ peſt Mat 
Romans, tor the ſtudy of Oratory and Philotophy, _——_— 
than Athens, or any other ſuch chief Sear of the ſees, Tacit. 
Muſes ; ) yet in their ations they dilavowed all : 3- Annal. 
- _Strabo lib. 4+ 
taking 
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Lib. I. 


«i raking upon ther moſt unſcaſonably to arbitrate 


thoſe differences, and ro ſhew their opinion of the 
Quarrel, by taking parr with one Faction. Where- 


þ» datiis aſs i; their errour the more appeared, in that the party 


fore) 


grieved was not liable to their award, bur rather 


Gras levitare had occaſion to gain thereby a double honour to 
fem fer®*- himſelf ; firſt, by forcing them, and then by par- 


, E 
OL aw 


doning their raſhneſs. And yer ſome Writers do 


;... think, they did no more than they were tied unto 
als by former Treaties, and Leagues with the Empire 


? Guediana. 
: par 
reFoe, ca- 


Uriug erat 
Lnan lib. 3, 


firs Afranius of Lezions ; 
——— Por 


(which they rook to conſiſt in Pompey's Party) 
whereof they were Loyal and zealous Confede- 
rates ; as appeareth by their love, when Rome was 
raken by the Gauls : For having news thereof, and 
underſtanding of the compoſition which was to be 
made to raiſe the Siege trom the Capitol, they 
provided all the Gold and Silver they could ger, 
and ſent it ro Rome for that ſervice. In regard 
whereof they were endowed with many Privile- 

es and Immunities, both in the City, and elfe- 
where in the Empire Howloever, their hap being 
ro reſpe&t more an exact obſervance of what had 
paſſed, than the fatal ſucceeding courſe of things, 
drew upon them a ſharp and butter War ; where- 
of rhey could not be heed , bur by ſubmirtin 
themſelves to his mercy whom they had ietes 
And thus we ſee verified that of the Poer ; 


Quicquid delirant Reges pletuntur Achivi, 
Kings play the fools, and the poor people ſuffer. 


Which implieth alſo how dangerous it is, for Men 
of Authority and Imployment to be ſubject ro 
wilful Ambition. For as their ſervice is of great 
importance to Government, when it is attended 
with well-qualified affections ; ſo are their moti- 
ons as feartul, which are carried with the violence 
of exorbitant paſſions : Eſpecially, conſidering the 
means they have, either ro miſ-imploy the power 
of the State, or to give way to ſuch inconveniences 
as may neceſſarily pervert all things bur the ends 
they aim at: beſides the aprtneſs of a high ſpirit, 
nor :o doubt the truth of that ſaying which 1s at- 
tribured ro Ceſar, $i violandum eft jus, *. 
yu violandum eft ; If a Man would violate all 
ight and Law, he would do it for a Kingdom. 


CW Ya 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Ceſar haſteth into Spain. 


Hilſt theſe things were prepared and put 
in order, he fent C. Fabius, one of his 
Legates, with three Legions, that bad 


wintered about Narbone, before him 
into Spain z commanding him with all ſpeed and 
diligence to take the paſſage of the Pyrenean Hills, 
which were kept at that time with the Forces of L. 
Afranius: and gave order for the other Legions 
which wintered further off, to follow after. Fabius, 
according to his direfions, made haſte, put the Gar- 
riſon from the paſſage, and by great journeys 
marched towards Afranius's Army. 

Upon the arrival of Vibullius Rufus, who (as it 
17 formerly related) was ſent by Pompey inte Spain, 
Atranius, Perreius, and Varro, Pompey's Legates 
(of whom the one governed the neareſt Province of 
Spain with three Legions ; ths other beld the Coun- 
try from the * Foreſt of Caſtile, to the River 
ft Ana, with two Legions; and the third command- 
ed the VeCtones and Luſitania, with the like number 
did ſo diſpoſe and divide their charges, 


Fe 
of the 


that Petreius was appointed to by ing his 
our of Luſitania , through the Territories 
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Vedtones, and jojn himſelf with Afranius ; an 
that Varro with his Power, ſhould keep the furth 
Province of Spain. Which being ſo reſolved and de 
termined, Perreius having commanded the Lufitan 
ans to levy Horſemen, and other Auxiliary Forces 
and Afranius likewiſe having made the like levy in th 
Territories of the * Celtiberi, F Canrabri, ard thd 
reſt of the barbarous Nations bordering upon the Oce+ 
an: Perreius came ſpeedily through the VeCtones t4) 
Afranius ; and induc:d by the opportunity of the place, 
by mutual conſent, they reſolved to keep the War on 
foot near about Tlerda. | 
There were with Afranius (as formerly hath be 
ſhewed) three Legions, with Perreius's two, beſide! 


* Targetiers of the nearer Province, and f Buck{ery vi 


bearers of the further Province, ſome $5 Coborts, an« 
of both Provinces about 5000 Horſe. Czxlar had ſen! 
his Legions into Spain, accompanied only with fig 
thouſand Auxiliary Forces, and three thouſand Horſe 
which had been with him in the former Wars. An 
the Gauls at bis requeſt furniſhed him with the ls 
number ; beſides the nobleſt and valianteſt amon 
them, of whom he had made particular choice to fo 
low bim in that War. To theſe were added the bete 
ſort of the Aquitani, and Highlanders, borderers ug 
on the Province in Gallia. He was advertiſed th 
Pompey was on his journey, coming through Ma 
tania into Spain, and that he would Jpee ily be t 
with hy Legions: And thereupon he borrowed 
of the Centurions and Tribunes of the Soldiers, 
gave it to his Army, whereby he gained two pointy: 
For firſt, he ingaged the Captains by that lone to eth- 
deavour his good ſucceſs ; and ſecondly, __ Hg 
good affetions of the Soldiers by largeſs and diſtri 
tion. Fabius omitted no opportunity to pet the f. 
of the Cities near about him ; which he laboured 
well by Letters as Meſſengers: and had already 
two Bridges over the River Sicoris, diſtant one fr 
another about four miles, and over theſe Bridges ſe 
out by Men to Forage ; for he had ſpent all t 
to be found on thi fide the River. The ſame thi 
and upon the ſame occaſion, did the Leaders of P 
pey's Army ; and oftentimes their Cavalry met 
encountred . together. And as it hapned, that 
of Fabius's Legions going out to Forage accords 
their daily cuſtom, and had paſſed the River, the C 
riage = the Cavalry following after, upon a ſudat 
(by the over=peſtering of Horſes, and ſwelling of 
water) the Bridge broke, and the reſt of the Cav 
was ſecluded and cut off frag the Legions. Wh 
Petreius and Afranius perceiving, by the Hurdles 
Planks that came down the River ; Afranius preſc 
ly by the Bridge which was adjoyning to the Town 
bis Camp, put over four Legions, and all by Cava 
and went to meet with Fabius hs two Legions. U 
whoſe approach, L. Plancus, that commanded the Je- 
gions, being conſtrazned by neceſſity, took the u 
ground, dividing by Men into two Battalions, 
making their Fronts to ſtand two contrary ways, to 
end they might not be circumvented by the Horſemen. 
And although the number were very far unequal, ye(be 
valiantly withſtood very violent charges of the Enepy. 
The Cavalry being thus ingaged, the Enfigns of 
Legions were deſevied afar 5 which Fabiuns had 2 
by way of the further Bridge, to ſecond theſe other 
ſuſpeting that which was come to paſs, that the C| 
manders of the adverſe Army would take the occ 
and benefit of this accident, to cut off our party. 
whoſe approach the Battel ceaſed ; and the Legion 
either ſide were brought back into their Camps. 
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1% firſt Obſervation may way = from þhi 
elign of Cſar's upon Spain, being at 
rime mo the Government and Comm: 
Pompey ; the ſtanding or falling whereof 
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Obſervations upon CnSAR'S 


much import the ſucceſs of thar War : For which 
reſpect it was, that when Ceſar could nor buckle 
with the Perſon of his Enemy, he ufed all means 
tro beat down his Aurhoriry, as the next in degree 
tro his Eflence and Being, and moſt concerning 
his Honour and Repuration. For if he rook from 
him thoſe Provinces, which the Stare had com- 
mended to his Charge, and left him no intereſt in 
the obedience of ſuch, whom he mighr in a ſorr 
challenge for his own People ; what affurance 
could the other Parrs of the Empire have in his 
Protection ? or what could he cl{cewhere expect 
of that which theſe refuſed him ? 

The excellency of a General is that perfection 
of judgment commended by Ariſtotle, inabling 
him to diſcern, qu74 primum, or what is moſt ma- 
terial in that variety of undertaking, which fal- 
lerh our in following a War. And if that cannot 
with any conveniency be attained, then to know 
the nexr point of importance ; and fo conſequent- 
ly to diſtinguiſh the degrees of difference , as 
they ſtand ranked in the order of judicious pro- 
ceeding. 

For the effectual proſecuting of which deſign, 
ler us take a ſhort view of their Forces on each 
fide, according as we find them muſtered in this 
Chapter ; that by the —_—_— of their Troops. 
we may judge of the want or ſufficiency of their 
Afranius, as it is ſaid in the Story, 
had three Legions, and Petreius rwo Legions, 
together with 80 Cohorts of Auxiliary Forces, 
ſupplied unto them by the rwo Provinces of Spain ; 
which Cohorts equalled the number of eight Le- 
gions, and ſo in all made thirteen Legions ; and 
according - to the uſual rate at that time of 5000 
in a Legion, amounted ro 65000. Men : Together 
with 5000 Horſe; which came to 70000 Men, 
or thereabourts. To confront ſo great an Enemy, 
Ceſar had five Legions, 12000 Auxiliary Troopers 
from the Gax/s, and peradventure 1000 Evocati : 
which, according to the former rate of a Legion, 
did riſe to 35000 or 40000 Men at the moſt. 
Whereby the one exceeding the other well near 
in a double proportion of ſtrength, and yer failing 
in dy of ſucceſs, callerh the verity of 
that Proverb in queſtion, Ne Hercules contra duos, 
Hercules himſelf cannot deal with rwo. Beſides, 
the inequality of the place where the trial was to 
be made, being wholly devored ro the greater 
Party, was a matref®of no ſmall conſequence. 
For he that maketh War in a Country abſolutely 
favouring the Enemy, and confronting his pur- 

ſes, had need of more Forces than the adverſe 

arty, or better forrune in his proceedings. And 
therefore Fabius, to prevent ſuch miichiefs as 
might grow by that advantage, ſought all means 
to draw ſome of the Towns to his Faction, and 
ro make himſelf Friends for his better Support 
and Security ; according to that which was ſaid 
of old, That War cannot be made without ſome 
Peace. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


oyacy, We may obſerve the means he uſed 
« ) ro ſecure himſelf of the Loyalty of his Army, 
and wholly ro engage the Soldier in his Fortune. 
For the Money he borrowed of the Tribunes and 
Centurions, was a ſpecial Tye of their Aﬀections 
ro his Service : Foraſmuch as no Man wiſheth 11! 
to him, by whoſe welfare and proſperity he hopeth 
to thrive ; for ſo (wounding himielf rhrough ano- 
ther Man's Body ) the hurt would fall upon his 
own Head : Burt rather defireth fuch an accom- 
liſkment of his hopes, as may make himſelf 
ER thereof. And on the - other fide, the 


Largeſs he made unto the Soldiers did ſo oblige 
their endeavour to his purpoles, that they were 
thereby ready ro perform as much as Warlike 


Lelius had promiſed in his own Perſon, on the , 


behalf of the reſt. 


PeRore fi fratris pladium, juguloque Parents 
Condere me jubeas, pleneque 'in viſcera partu 
Conjugis, invita peragam tamen onnia dextra. 


Bid me ro Stab my Brother, cut 
My Father's Throar, or rip the Gut 
Of my Big-bellied Wife (though loath) I'll do'r. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 
ly, Let us conſider the effects of diligence 


and provident Forefighr, which do oftentimes 
redeem an Army from a diſhonourable Over- 
throw ; as may be learned from rwo circum- 
ſtances in Fabius's directions. Firſt, In that he 


1U8, 


Lucan. l, 3. 


Uns aniyo men 


truſted nor to one paſſage over the River Sicoris, pd mm. 


bur made rwo ſeveral Bridges, as well for the 
conveniency as the better ſecurity of his People. 
Secondly, Upon the occaſion which the Enemy 
might rake by the breaking of the Bridge, ro di- 
ſtreſs the Legions on the other fide of the Water, 
he preſently ſent out Succours to prevent ſuch a 
Calualry : Which albeit ir might ſeem ro have 
proceeded our of curious ſuſpicion, or idle fear, 
yer it fell out ro be no more than was requiſite 
and expedient. Which may reach a General ro 
be careful: even of poſlibilities, and ro prevent 


Quicquid fort 


pit, quaſi 


Contingencies, with the certainty of induſtrious jururwn wg 
directions ; accounting always that which may tems. Scncy 


happen, to be as certain as any thing we moſt 
e 


The Fourth OBSERVATION. 


Epiſt. 24+, 


"ang Spain, we are ro note, That the... 
Romans at firſt divided it into rwo Provinces, ,, ._ ..., 
Which they called the Nearer and the Further ; ;erio. 

or according to Strabo, the Outer and the Inner ; Exton & 


and they were ſeparated afunder by the River I[be- 
rus, now Ebro: And thence alſo they were called 
Cis Iberum, 69 ultra Tberum, Spain on this ſide 
Ebro, and Spain beyond. The Manere Province, 
being the lefſer, conrinued without alteration 
during the Romans Goverhment, and was ſome- 
rimes called Tarraconenſis Provincia, of Tarraco, 
the principal Town of the ſame. But the Fur- 
ther, in proceſs of Time, was divided into rwo 
parts ; the one called Berica, and the other Lufi- 
tania: And ſo the whole Region of Spain came 
ro be divided into three Provinces. Ir was firſt 
entered by rhe Romans, by occafion of the nora- 
ble Siege of Saguntum : Upon which, P. Scipio 
having fubdued* the Carthaginians, reduced Spain 
intro a Province, and left it Governed by Pro- 
conſuls, unto the time of Cornelius Lentulus and 
Lucius Stertinius. Afterwards it was Governed by 
Pro-Prztors, and ſometimes by Prxtors, accor- 
ding as the Empire came to be enlarged ; and had 
thereby many Governments, for the Preferment 
of ſuch as had fupplied rhe herrer places of Dig- 
nity in the State. Nevertheleſs, in the times of 
Trouble the Governors had always Contulary 
Power ; as, in the War againſt Sertorius Quintis 
Metellns Proconiul, and Cn. Pompeins Quadtor, 
Cum Conſulari poteſtate miſſi ſunt , were lent 
with conſular Power. And at this time Pompey 
Governed it by rwo Depurics or I egates. Touch- 
ing the form and figure of the Country, Srr.4bo 
likeneth it ro an Oxc-Hide ; the Neck whereof 
joyneth ro the Pyrenean Hills, which riſe in 

Towcrs 


Intern ub. 


AN y.C 
$$$» 


LIVY. 


"Lib. I. 


Towers from one Sea to another, as limits and 
bounds berween France and Spain ; taking their 
name (as ſome think ) from Pyrene, the Maid 
that Hercules deflowred, whom Sil. Ital. mentt- 
oneth, lib. 3. 


Pyrene celſa nimbo ſi verticis arce 

Driviſos Celtis late proſpectat Iberos ; 
Atque eterna tenet magnis divortia terris. 
Nomen Bebrycia duxere 4 virgine colles. 
Hoſpitis Alcid.g crimen : qui ſorte laborum 
Gerionts peteret cum longa tricorports arva, 
Poſſeſſus Baccho, ſava Bebrycis in qula 
Lugendam forme ſine virginitate reliquit 
Pyrenen ——— and a he after, 
Defletumq; tenent Montes per ſecula nomen. 


The lofry Tower of Pyren's cloudy head 
O'erlooks th' Iberi, whom it parrs from Celts, 
For aye dividing thoſe two ſpacious Lands. 
From Bebryx Daughter firſt theſe Hills rookname 
Raviſh'd by Hercules : Who, as he went, 

The triple-bodied Gerion's Land to ſeize, 
Drunk art the time,and lodg'd in B-bryx's Courr, 
Pyrene left to be bewail'd by Beauty, 

No more a Virgin 
And her "x5 en, Name the Hills ftill keep. 


Bur according to the opinion more generally re- 

ceived, they are ſo called of the Greek word Lluy ; 

for that Shepherds and Herdſmen ſer them once 

on Fire, - as witnefſeth Diodorus Siculws. And 

Bk.s. hli> Ariſtotle, In Hiberia inquit combuſtis aliquando 

bn de: Mran- paſtoribus Sylvis , calenteque ignibus terra, mani- 

0g feftum argentum defluxiſſe : Cumque poſimodum 

" terre-motus ſuperveniſſet, eruptis biatibus, mag- 

nam copiam. argenti colletam ; atque inde Maſſilt- 

enſibus proventus non vnlgares obtigsſſe : He faith, 

That on a time in Spain the Shepherds having er 

Fire on the Woods, the ground was ſo heated 

thereby, that plain Rills of Silver flowed from 

the Hells ; and that afterwards, by realon of 

——_ ſeveral gapings being made in rhe 

ſaid place, they gathered grear plenty of Silver ; 

which the Mar/cilians made no ſmall benetit of. 

The Country of Spain is commended for many 

things, as may appear by divers Elogies : A- 

mongſt which, that of Claudianus the Poet is 

written, as though the Author had been a Penſ- 
oner to the Kingdom. 


Quid dignum memorare tuis Hiſpania terris 
Vox humana valet ? primo lavat equore ſolem 
India : Tu feſſos, exatta luce, jugales 
Proluis, inque tuo reſpirant ſydera fluttu. 
Dives equis, frugum facilis, pretioſa metallit, 


Principibus fecunda piis. 


What noted thing in Spain can Man commend ? 
As Indian Seas tirfſt drench the morning Sun, 
So his rir'd Steeds waſh here when day 1s done : 
In Spaniſh Waves the wearied Stars take breath. 
$pain ſtore of Horſe, Fruits, precious Merals hath; 
Breeds Pious Princes. ————- 


CHAP. XV. 


C.eſar coming to his Army, advanceth forward, 
and Encampeth near unto the Enemy. 


Ithin two days after Czſar came into 
the Camp with Nine Hundred Horſe, 
which he had kept with him for a Con- 
voy. The Bridge broken by the Tem- 

peſt, was almoſt re-edified, and that which remained 


Cziar. 
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undone, he commanded to be finiſhed in the Night. 
And having ſeen the niture and ſituation of the 
Place, he left fix Cohorts to keep the Camp and the 
Bridge, with all the Carriages of the Army. And 
the next day, putting all bis Forces into a tri pple 
Battel, he marched towards Tlerda: And there 
ſtanding a while in Arms, offered Battel in an equal 
and indifferent place. Afranius brought out his 
Forces, and made a ſtand in the mid'i of the Hit, 
under his Camp. Czfar perceiving that Afranius 
at that time was not diſpoſed to Fight, determined 
to Encamp himſolf ſome goo paces from the frot _ bn 
of the Hill. And. left the Soldiers ſhould be inter= yo 1nnoktem 
rupted in their Works by the ſudden Aſſaults and Nia cir- 
incur fions of the Enemy, he forbad them to fortife — foſſa, 
it with 4 Rampier or Wall, which miſt n:c*Mari'y Dun prime 
be diſcovered and ſeen afar off ; but c4uf*d a Ditch vant 
20 be made of fifteen foot in breadrh, in the front _ O_ 
of the Camp, next unto the Enewy. Tre firſt and Luc.l. 4. 6 
ſecond Battel ( according as was diveted) comtinued 
n Arms; and the third Battel performed the Work, 
behind them unſeen , befare it was underſtood by 
Afranius t»4ae Cxlat would Encamp n *at place. 
Winch being finiſhed he drew his Legions within the 
Ditch, and ſo ſtiod in Arms all Nig't. 

The next day he kept all his Army within the 
Ditch. And foraſmuch as the matter to make the 
Ramprer. was to be fetched far off, he kept the like 
courſe for the finiſhing of the reſt ; allotting each ſide of 
the'Camp to be Fortified by a ſeveral Legion, with 
a Ditch to be funk about of the ſame feantling : 
And'in the mem time, made the other Legions to 
ftand ready in Arms a3ainſt the Enemy. 

Afranius and Perreius, t» the end they might 
amuſe' the Soldier and binder the Work, brought 
down their Forces to the foot of the Hill, and pro- 
voked them to Fight. Howbeit, Czar intermitted 
not the Work , truſting to three Legions in Arms, 
and the Miunitien f the Ditch. The Enemy not 
making any long ſtay, or advancing further than the 
foot of the Hill, led back their Troops imto rhe Camp. 
The third day Czfar Fortified his Camp with i 
Rampier ; and commanded the reſt of the Cohorts 
and the Carriages which were left in the other C amps, 


to be brought unto him. 
OBSERVATION. 


| may be obſerved for Ceſar's Cuſtom through- 
our the whole courſe of his Wars, to approach 
as near the Enemy as conveniently he could ; 
that ſo he might rhe better obſerve his Pagages, 
and be ready to take the favour of any opportu- 
niry, which either the nature of the place, or the 
morions of rhe adverſary would afford him. 
Which was the rather his advantage, in regard of 
his dexterity and ſuperlarive knowledge in the 
uſe of Arms, together with rhe experience of his 
old Legions : Whereby he was able, nor only ro 
improve his own deſigns ro the urmoſt of an ho- 
nourable Succeſs, bur ro rerurn the diſgrace of any 
Arremprt made upon his Army, upon the heads of 
them that were Authors of the fame. For other- 
wiſe, his approaching ſo near an Enemy might 
have rurned to his own lofs ; as being full of ha- 
zard, and ſubje& ro more Caſualries than he thar 
ſtandeth further off. And therefore the rule is, 
That he that defireth ro fir near his Adverſary, 
muft be excceding circumſpect, and ſure of ſome 
advantage, either trom rhe place, or the over- 
awing power of his Forces, or elſe out of his 
own \ Jarn or by ſome other means to ovyer- 
ſway the inconveniences which arrend fuch En- 
gagements. As may appear by that which Fron- 
tinus obferverh hence , touching the ftreighr 
whereunto Ceſar was fallen ; being eirher ro give Lib, x. c4p $ 
Fr Bartel, 


| 
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Obſervations upon Cnsan's 


Batrel, which the Enemy refuſed ; or to make 


. good thar-place, from whence he could not Re- 


treat butwith danger. Whereupon, a little before 
Night he ſtole the making of a Dirch on the back 
of his Army, and retiring himſelf within the ſame, 
ſtood in Arms all Night for his berter ſafery. 

The uſe of ſuch Dirches are of much Impor- 
rance, and have oftentimes redeemed an Army 
from great extremities :;And were ſo frequent up- 
on all occaſions with the Romans, that he that 
ſhall deny them to be good Ditchers, ſhall do 
them wrong. And nor only they, bur other Na- 
tions could rell how to make uſe of the Spade. 

Pericles of Athens, being forced by them of 
Peloponneſus into a place that had but rwo Our- 
lets of eſcape, ſunk a Ditch of a great breadth 
thwart one of the paſſages (as though he meant 
to keep out the Enemy ) and ſet his Soldiers to 
break out the other way... : The Peloponnefians 


thinking he eould no way eſcape by 'the paſlage 


where the Trench was cut, « cy themſelves 
wholly to the other place, where rhe Soldiers 
made ſhew of breaking out : Whereby ( through 
the help of Bridges which he had formerly pro- 
vided ) he eſcaped over. the Ditch withour re- 
fiſtance. Somerimes they added other helps to 
theſe Trenches, eſpecially when they ſoughr 
handſome means to get themſelves away : Where- 
of Sertorius may be an Inſtance ; who, having 
the Enemy prefling him. in the Rere, and being 
to paſs a River, drew a Ditch and a Rampier art 
his back, in the faſhion of an Half-Moon : Which 


* Rampier he heaped with Wood and combuſtible 


Marner, and fo ierring it on Fire, kept off the E- 
nemy, and paſſed with eafe over the Water. 

In like manner, Herculeius, one of Sertorius's 
Legates, having raſhly entred with a ſmall Power 
into a long narrow paflage, berween rwo 
Hills, and finding himſelf purſued by great Forces 
of the Enemy, tunk a croſs Trench berween the 
rwo Mountains ; and piling the Rampier with 
Wood, ſer it on Fire, and ſo cut off the Enemy. 


CHAP. XVL 


Ceſar's Attempt to poſſeſs himſelf of a ſmall Hill : 
Whart diſadyantage he ran into, by miſſing of 
his purpoſe ; what means he uſed ro recover 


himlelf. 


Etween the Town of Ilerda, and the next 

Hill where Petreius and Afranius were En- 
camped, there was a Plain of about three 
hundred Paces ; in the midft whereof ſtood 

a little Mole, riſing bigher than the reſt : Which if 
Czar could get and fortifie, he hoped to cut off the 
Enemy from the Town and the Bridge, and from ſuch 
Vituals and Proviſions as were brought to the Town. 
Hereupon he took, three Legions out of the Camp ; 
and having put them into order of Battel, he com- 
manded the Anteſignani of one Legion to run before 
and poſſeſs the place. Which wat Fa the 
Coborts that kept Watch before Aftranius's Camp, 
were preſently ſent a nearer way to take that Mount. 
The matter came to Blows : But foraſmuch as Afra- 
nius's Party came firſt to the place, our Men were 


* beaten back; and by reaſon of new Supplies ſent 


againſt them, were conſtrained to turn their Backs, 


. and retire to the Legions. 


The manner of Fight which thoſe Soldiers uſed, 
was firſt to run furiouſly upon an Enemy, to ſeize 
any place boldly, and with great Courage ; not much 
reſpecting their Qrders or Ranks, but fighting in 4 
ſcattered and diſperſed faſhion. If they chanc'd to 
be ;hroughly Charged, they thought it no Shame to give 


way and retire ; accuſtomed thereunto by frequenting 
the Luſitanians, and other barbarous People, ſins 
that kind of Fight : As it commonly falleth out, that 


where the Soldiers have long lived, they get mich of 


the uſage and condition of thoſe places. Notwitl- 
ſtanding our Men were much troubled thereat, as un- 
accuſtomed to that kind of Fight : For ſeerng ever) 
Man leave his Rank, and run up and down, they 
feared leſt they ſhould be circumvented, and ſet npon 
in Flank, and on their bare and open ſide ; whereas 
themſelves were to keep their Order, and not to leave 
their Places but upon extraordinary occaſion. 

Upon the Routing of the Anteſignani, the Legion 
that ſtood in the Cornet left the place, and retreated 
to the next Hill ; almoſt all the Army being affrig = 
ted, upon that which had happened beyond every 
Man's Opinion, contrary to former uſe. 

Czſar encouraging hy Men, brought out the ninth 
Legion to ſecond them; by that means compellin 
the Enemy (inſolent of good ſucceſs, and ſhrewldy 
purſuing our Men) to turn their Backs, and to retire 
to the Town of Ilerda, and there to make a ſtand 
under the Walls, But the Soldiers of the ninth Le- 
gion, carried on with endeavour , and goins about 
to repair their loſs, raſhly followed the Enemy into 
a place of diſadvantage, and came under the Hill 
whereon the Town ſtood: And as they would have 
made their Retreat, they were Charged afreſh from 
the upper Ground. The Front of the place had an 
uneaſie broken aſcent, and was on each ſide ſteep ; 
extended 'only ſo much in breadth, as would ſerve 
three Cohorts to Embattel in : Neither could the Ca- 
valry come to help them. The Hill declined eaſily 
from the Town 1” ih four hundred paces in length : 
And that way our Men had ſome conveniency of Re- 
rreat, from the diſadvantage to which their deſire had 
unadviſedly led them. The Fight continued in this 
Place ; which was very unequal, both in regard of the 
ſtreig htneſs thereof, as alſo for that they ſtood under 
the foot of the Hill, whereby no Weapon fell in vain a- 
mongft them. Notwithſtanding, by Proweſs and 
Valour they patiently endured all the Wounds they re- 
ceived. The Enemies Forces were ſupplied and re- 
newed, by ſuch Cohorts as were often T out of the 
Camp through the Town, that freſh Men _ take 
the place of ſuch as were wearied out. Ani the like 
was Czlar fain to do, ſending freſh Cohorts to that 
place to relieve the wearied. 

After they had thus continually fought for the ſpace 
of five hours together, and that our Men were much 
over=charged with an unequal multitude ; havin 

ſpent all their Weapons, they drew their Swords, and 
aſcended up the Hil to charge and aſſault the Enemy : 
And having ſlain a few of them, the reſt were driven 
to make Retreat. The Cohorts being thus put back 
to the Walls, and ſome of them for y ha having taken 
the Town, our Men found an eafie Retreat. Our 
Cavalry did from a low ground get up unto the top 
of the Hill ; and riding up and down between the 
two Armies, made our Soldiers to retreat with better 
eaſe : And ſo the Fight ſucceeded diverſly. 

About ſeventy of our Men were ſlain in the firſt on- 
ſet. And amongftt theſe was ſlain Q). Fulginins, Cape. 
of the firſt Haſtate Century of the fourteenth Legion ; 
who, for his exceeding Valour, was preferred to that 
place from the lower Orders. Six hundred at leaſt 
were Wounded. And of Aframus's Party were ſlain 


T. Czcilius, Centurion of a Primipile Order, and Ft vitor 


four Centurions more, beſides two hundred Soldiers, 


tub du *0 


' . 
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But ſuch was the opinion of that days buſineſs, that yendi 


either fide believed they left with the better. 
Afranius's Party was ſo perſwaded, for" that they 
long ſtood to handy-blows, and reſiſted the violence of 
our Soldiers, although in all Mens Fudgment they 
were the weaker : As alſo, for that they at firſt 
took and held the place which gave occaſion of that 
Fight ; 


I ncan. lb 4- 
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Lib. I. 
Fieht ; and in the firſt Encounter, compelled our 
Mp-n to turn their Backs. Our Men in like manner 
thought they bad the better, in regard they had main- 
tained Fight for five Hours together, in a place of 
diſadvantage and with an unequal Multitude ; that 
they aſcended up the Hill with their Swords drawn, 
and compelled their Adverſaries to turn their Backs, 
and to retreat into the Town, maugre the diſadvan=- 
tage of the Place. 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


N this direction which Ceſar gave, to take rhe 
little Hill berween 1erda and Afranius's Camp, 
we may obſerve the danger depending upon the 
miſchieving of an Action. For the failing of a 
purpoſe in ſceking to obrain that which would 
prove of great advantage, doth oftentimes draw 
Men into as great inconveniences. And as the 
end in every deſign pretenderh gain, ſo the means 
thereof do give way to hazard : From whence it 
conſequently followeth, that ſuch as are imployed 
in exccution, had need to uſe all endeavour, not 
ro falſific the grounds of good directions, by neg- 
ligent or inconſiderarte Carriage ; bur rather ro 
make g any want or defect, by ſerious and 
wary proſecution of the ſame. 

And the rather, for that it ſpecially concernerh 
their good that have the charge and handling of 
commands : For they firſt are like to feel the ſmarr 
of any errour commirred therein ; or otherwiſe, 

Omnis Laws tO have the honour of any fortunate ſucceſs, for- 
wins iÞ» aſmuch as Verrue hath all her praiſe from Action. 
ue Concerning the uſe of running, we are to un- 
act. Eh. derſtand that the Romans ( amongſt other their 
exerciſes of Arms ) had ſpecial practice of this, 
1 1. ao.9, 48 Available in four techs according as Vege- 
Tr uſe of rune £1115 hath noted. Firſt, ro the end they might charge 
mug. the Enemy with greater Force and Violence. Se- 
condly, that they might poſſeſs themſelves with 
ſpeed, of Places of advantage. Thirdly, that they 
might readily diſcover, as ſhould be found 
expedient upon all occafions. And Laſtly, ro 
i, Profecute a flying Enemy to better purpole and et- 
maepace fect And this, as Seneca faith, they | oy on 
decwrre, ſme 11 peace ; that being accuſtomed to needleſs La- 
| Hſe,  bour, they might be able ro'dilcharge neceſſary 
= Li duries. And * Livy, amongſt rhe military ex- 
ut {«þ; erene- Erciles uſed by Scipio, to fir his Men for thoſe glo- 
«ſ-»pſ. rious Exploits which he afterwardsatchieved, faith; 
tt. 8, That the firſt day, the Legions ran four Miles in 
*LUb.z6, Arms. And Suetonius affirmeth, that Nevo, 
having appointed a Race for the Prztorian Co- 
horrs, carried a Targer lifred up before rhem with 
his own hand. And that Gal/ba did more admi- 
rably ; for being ſured of purpoſe ro make him- 
ſelf eminent, he directed a Field-race with a Tar- 
ger, himſelf running as faſt as the Emperor's Cha- 
rior, for twenty Miles rogether. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


Des ſccond thing to be noted in theſe ſpecial- 
ties, is, the bold Enterprizc of Ceſar's Men, 
in charging the Enemy with their Swords drawn, 
againſt the Hill ; whereby making them ro give 
back, they had an caſfie and ſafe retreat from the 
danger wherein they were engaged. Whereby 
we may obſerve, that difficulties of Extremiry are 
wer, never better cleared, than by adventurous and 
gravierrins defperare undertakings : According to the condi- 
«em 7611, tion of Diſeaſes and Diſtemperatures of the Body, 
—_— _ which being light and eafie, are cured with mild 


cites ad)16e. And cafie Potions ; but being grievous and doubt- 


Metict leviter 
dornantes 'T.- 


re eqwntur. ful, do require ſharp and ſtrong remedies. Which 
4 22% doth allo in like manner appear throughout the 
Oſpcus, 
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whole courſe of Nature; and particularly in 
Weights : For as ponderous and heavy Bodics are 
nor moved bur with a Counterpoiſe of greater 
Force ; no more can Extremities of hazard be a- 
voided, bur by like perilous Enforcements. 

And hence groweth the difference berween true 
Valour and fool-hardy raſhneſs ; being butone and 
the ſame rhing, if they were not diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſubject wherein « are ſhewed. For to run 
headlong into ſtrange adventures, upun no juſt 
occaſion, were to ſhew more leviry than diſcretion : 
And again, to uſe the like boldneſs in caſes of ex- 
rremiry, deferverh rhe opinion of vertuous Endea- 
your. As is well obſerved by Homer, in the Per- y;a4.6. 
ſon of He#or, perſwading the Trojans that fled a- 
way, to ſtand and make a head againſt the Greci- 
ans ; This is the Time, faith he, conſidering the 
danger wherein we are, to uſe that proweſs and 
Courage which we boaſt of. 

And accordingly, Diomedes cenſured Glau- 
cus in the ſame place, for offering himſelf tro the 
Fury of the Grecians ; Either thou art ſome God, 
ſaith he, or elſe but a loſt and forlorn Man. 
Which may ſerve to learn us the true uſe of Cou- 
rage ; that ordinarily is never more ſhewed than 
in miſemploymenr. 


Tye Third OBSE RVATTION. 


[ Have already, in the Obſervations of the ſe- 

cond Commentary of the Wars of Gallia, diſ- 9, parts of @ 
courſed particularly of the Parts of a Legion : Lygiun. 
Where it appearerth, that in Ce/ar's time a Le- 
gion conſiſted of five thouſand Men, or therea- 
bours : and according to the ſufficiency and expe- 
rience of the Soldiers, was divided into three 
parts. 'The firſt and meaneſt of ſuch as followed 

an Enſign, were called Haſtati ; the ſecond, Prin- 
cipes ; and the third and chief fort, Triarii: And 
according to this diviſion, had their place and 
precedency in the Army. 

Again, cach of theſe three kinds was divided 
into ten Companies, which they called Maniples ; 
and every Maniple was ſubdivided into rwo Cen- 
ruries or Orders; and in every Order there was 
a Centurion or Captain. Thele Orders were di- 
ſtinguithed by the numbers of the firſt, ſecond, 
third, and ſo conſequently unto the tenth Orders, 
which were the laſt and loweſt of each of theſe 
three kinds. So that this Q. Fulzinius, here 
mentioned, was Centurion of the firſt and Prime 
Order of the H.yſt.iti : And T. Cecilius Centurion 
of the firſt Order of the Triarii, which by excel- 
lency was called Primipi/us, or the Leader of the 
firſt Company of a Legion. 

Now concerning their imbartelling, we are to 
note, that according to this former divifion of 
Haſtati, Principes, and Triarit, upon occaſion 
of Fight, they made a Triple Barrel, one ftandin 
in Front to another ; which we call the Venrauecd 
Batrel, and Rere-ward. Whereof the Haſtati 
were called Ante/ignani : Not for that they had 4nteignani' 
no Enfigns of their own, for every Maniple 
had an Enſign ; but becauſe they ſtood imbartel- 
led before the. Eagle, and other the chicf Enfigns 
of the Legion, To which purpole is that of 
Livy, Pugna orta eſt, non illa ordinata per Ha= 
ftatos, Princips/que & Triarios, nee ut pro Signis 
Anteſignanus, poſt Signa alia pugnaret Aces : 
The Fight began, nor a regular Fiohr by Haſtati, 
Principes and Triariz, nor in that Order thar 
the Anteſignans fought before the Entigns, and 
another Bartel behind the Enfigns. And again ; £. 5. 
Cadunt Anteſiznani : Et ne nudentur Propugnatori- 
bus Signa, fit ex ſecunda prima Acies : The Antex 
ſignans were cut down : So that leſt the Enſigns 
Ff 2 ſhould 


Lib. 22: 
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ſhould be left naked of defendants, the ſecond 
Barrel was made the firſt. Whereby it appear- 
eth that moſt of the chiefeſt Enfigns were with 
the Principes, which were called Subſignani, as 
the Triari: Poſtfignani. 

_—_ other Benefirs of theſe fo particu- 
lar divitions of an Army , that 1s not the 
leaſt which is noted by Thucydides, Ut juſſa Im- 
peratoris brevi ſpacio ad ſingalos Milites deferrs 
poſſent; the Commands of the General are 
thereby ſuddenly tranſmitted ro every particular 
Soldier. 


CH AP. XVII. 


C.cſar brought into great extremity by overflow- 
ing of rwo Rivers. 


He Enemy fortified the Monnt for which 
they contended, with great and ſflrong 
Works, and there put a Garriſon. In the 
ſpace of thoſe two Days that theſe things 
were in doing, there fell out upon a ſudden a great 
Inconvenience, for ſuch a Tempeſt happened, that 
the like Wiuters were never Fc in thoſe Places. 
And further beſides, the Snow came down fo abun- 
dantly from the Hills, that it overflowed the Banks of 
the River ; and in one day brake down both the 
Bridyes which Fabius had made : And thereby 
brought Czſar into great extremity. For as it is 
formerly related, the Camp lay between two Rivers, 
Sicoris and Cinga ; and within thirty Miles nei- 
_ ther of theſe Rivers were paſſable, ſo that all the 
Army were of neceſſity conped up in that ſtraightneſs : 
Neither could the Cities which had formerly ranged 
themſelves with Cxſar's Party, furniſh any ſupplies 
of Viftual and Proviſion ; nor ſuch of the Army as 
had gone far for Forage, being hindered by the Ri- 
vers, could return to the Camp; nor yet the preat 
Convoys and Reinforcements, coming to him out of T- 
taly and Gallia, could get to the Camp. 

The time of Tear was very hard ; for there was 
neither old Corn left of their Winter Proviſions, 
nor that on the Ground was as yet ripe. The Cities 
and Towns near about were all emptied : For A- 
franius before Czxſar's _ had cauſed all the 
Corn to be bronght into Tlerda ; and that which 
remained, was ſince Cz(ar's coming all ſpent. And 
for Cattel ( which might have relieved this neceſſity ) 
by reaſon of the War, they were removed by the bor- 
dering Towns, and carried farther off. Such as were 
gone out to Forage, and to ſeek, Corn, were by the 
lipht-armed Porrugals, and the Buckler=bearers of 
the hither Spain, much troubled and moleſted : For 
theſe Men could eaſily paſs the River, foraſmuch as 
none of them uſed to yo to War, without Bladders for 
that purpoſe. On the contrary part, Afranius abeun- 
ded with all neceſſary Proviſions : Great Quantity of 
Corn was formerly provided and ſtored 'P, much was 
brought in from all the Provinces round about, there 
was alſo great plenty of Forage in his Camp : For 
the Bridge at Jlerda afforded means of all theſe things 
without danger, and the Country beyond. the River 
was whole and untouched, which Cxlar could not 
come unto by any means. The Waters continued for 
many Days together. Cxfſar uſed all means to re- 
edifie the Bridges ; but neither the ſwelling of the 
River would permit him, nor yet the Coborts of the 
' Enemy, placed on the Banks of the other ſide, ſuffer 
him to 20 forwards with it : Which they might eaſi= 
ly binder, both in regard of the nature of the River 
and the greatneſs of the Water, as alſo for that 
they might eaſily caſt their Weapons from along the 
Bank, unto one place or Point Whereby it was very 
hard, at ene and the ſame time ( the River running ſo 


violently as it did ) to do the Work, and to 
ſun the Weapons. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


rſt we may obſerve, that the ſtrength of a 

Multirude 1s not privileged from ſuch caſu- 
alries as betide the weaknefles of particular 
Perſons ; but doth oftentimes undergo extremi- 
ties, which can neither by Providence be pre- 
vented, nor removed by induſtry : and Are fuch 
as proceed not from the endeavour of the Enemy, 
Lat out of the circumſtances of time and place z 
tegether with ſuch accidents as are interlaced 
with the ſame. In reſpe&t whereof it was, that | 
Cambyſes told Cyrus, that in the courſe of War cog 
he ſhould meet with ſome occaſions, wherein he 4. A 
was not to labour and contend with Men, but v/4bmag 
with chances and things ; which were not ro be Fr ny , 
overcome with leſs diculty than an Enemy ; and 74s: = 
are the more dangerous, acccrding as they give /uperre per. 
way to ſcarcity and want of Victual. For as it is OA 
ſaid in the ſame . place ; Scis brevi finem habi- 1s. .4up 
turum Imperium fi Commeatu Exercitus careat : Cyti. 
You know that if your Army be once ſtarved, 
your Empire can be bur ſhorr-lived. 

The remedies whereofare firſt, Patience : Which 

Is as requiſite in a Soldier, as cirher Courage or 
any other Abiliry ; and in ſuch caſes keepcth an 
Army frem diſcontentment and ditorder, until 
means. of better fortune. And ſecondly, Good 
Endeavour, which availeth much in ſuch Chances ; Diligatia 
the effect whereof will appear by that which C.ſar 9: raw 
wrought, to redeem his Army from theſe Incon- {1m 
Veniences. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


Oncerning that which is here nored of the 
4 Spaniards, that made nothing of paſſing a 
River with the help of Bladders, which the Ro- Bladder »d 
mans were readier to wonder at than to imitate ; 7 -=- => 
It is obſerved, that as People exquiſitely faſhioned ming wr 
toa civil Life, by a firm and ſettled Policy of Rwr, 
Government, are firm and real in the whole courſe 
of their proceedings, and accordingly do ſhew 
their punctuality, as well in their > lire and 
—_ Carriages, as in their magnificent and ſtate- 
y Buildings. .. So on the other fide, barbarous and 
rude Nations, that live under general and flighr 
Laws, are as flight and rude in their Actions; as 
amongſt other rhings, may appear in - that the 
Spaniards thought it no ſcorn to uſe the help of 
ladders in paffing over a River, as a device co- 
ming next to hand ; which the People of a wiſe 
and potent Srate would not have done, but by a 
ſure and ſubſtantial Bridge. 
The uſe of which Bladders, as it hath been an- 
cient amongſt People of thar Narure, ſo it is conti- 
nued in the ſame manner by the Salvages inhabiting 
Greenland, and the North Parts of America ; 
as appeareth by Diſcoveries made of lare by the 
Moſcovy Merchants, abour the North-Weſt Pa(- 
ſage : From whence ſuch as are imployed in thoſe 
Voyages, have brought great and large Bladders or 
Baggs, made of Scal-skins, ingeniouſly deviſed ro 
be filled and blowed with Wind, and ricd behind 
at their Girdle, and art their Coller, ro help them» 
ſelves in ſwimming. And after the ſame cafe fa- 
ſhion, the Indians of Pery, as Foſephus Acoſta 13. 6. 
wrireth ( inſtead of Wood and Stone ) madetheir Cp. 14 
Bridges over great Rivers of plaited Reeds, which 
they faſtened to the Banks an each fide with ſtakes : 
or otherwiſe with Bundles of Straw and Weeds, by 
which Men and Beaſts ( it there be uy credit in 
his Story ) paſs over with eale. on 
when 


Lib. I. 
when the ancient Greeks would norte a Man of ex- 
rream inſufficiency, they would ſay, he could nei- 
ther read nor ſwim : So Ceſar ſeemed of the ſame 
opinion, by commending the Skill of (wimming, 
as a thing of much conſequence in the ule of Arms. 
Whereof he made experience in Egypt : 
Where he caſt himſelf into a {mall Boar, for his 
betrer Safety ; and finding it over-charged, and 
ready to fink, he leapt into the Sea, and ſwam to 
his Fleer, which was rwo hundred paces off, hold- 
ing certain Papers in his left hand above the Wa- 
ter, and craifing bis coat of Arms in his Teeth, 
that it might not be left. ro the Enemy. 


- 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Afranius marcheth with three Legions, to cur off 
a Party. The Scarcity of Victual in Cz/ar's 
Army. 


Celar- T was told Afranius of preat Troops and Con- 
voys that were coming to Cxlar, but were 
hindered by the Waters, and abode there by 
the River's fide : For thither were come 

Archers out of Ruthenia, and Horſemen out 
of Gallia, with with many Carres and Carriages, 
according to the Cuſtom of the Gauls. There 
were beſides of all ſorts, about ſix apy ng Men, 
with their Servants and Attendants ; but without 
Order or any known Command : For every Man 
was at his own Liberty, travelling the Country with=- 
out Fear, according to the former Freedom and 
Safety of the Ways. There were likewiſe many 
Young Men of good rank , Senators Sons, and Knights 
of Rome ; beſides Embaſſadors from ſundry States 
and divers of Cxſlar's Legates. All theſe were kept 
back by the River. 

Afranius went out in the Night time with three 
Legions, and all his Horſe, to cut off this Party ; 
and ſending his Cavalry before, ſet upon them una=- 
wares, FHowbeit, the Cavalry of the Gauls put 
themſelves ſpeedily in order, and buckled with them. 
And as long as it ſtood upon indifferent terms, they 
being but a few, did withſtand a great number of 
the Enemy : But as ſoon as they diſcovered the En- 
Signs of the Legions coming towards them, ſome few 
of them being ſlain, the reſt betook, themſelves to the 
next Hills. 

Jam Comes This ſmall time of Encounter was of great con=- 

ſemper mag- ſequence for the ſafety of our Men : For by this means 

CODE they had opportunity to take the upper ground. There 

va Fames ad.. Were loſt that day two hundred Archers, a few Horſe- 

erat: Nullog, men, and no great number of the Soldiers Boys, 


wm * _ with the Baggage: "ittuals by reaſon of 
eget, roto all theſe things waxed very dear, as well in regard 
cenlu non of the preſent want, as alſo for fear of future Penu- 


prodigus & ',,, as commonly it happeneth in ſuch caſes ;; 


R_— inſomuch as a Buſhel of Com was worth fifty 
Lacan, l.g. Pence. Whereby the Soldiers grew weak for want of 


Suſtenance ; and . the Inconveniences thereof dai 
ly more and more increaſed. For ſo preat was the 
alteration which happened in a few days, that our: 
Mz:rn were much affiited with the extream want of 
all neceſſary Proviſions : Whereas they on the other 
fide, having all things in abundance, were held for 
Viftors. Caeſar ſent unto thoſe States which were 
of his Party, and inſtead of Corn, gave them order 
to furniſh him with Cattel ; diſmiſſed Soldiers Boys 
and ſent them to Towns farther off ; relieving the 
preſent ſcarcity by all the means he could. 

Afranius and Petreius, tozether with their Friends 
enlarged theſe things in their Letters to Rome : 
Rumour and report added much hereunto ; as that 
the War was even almoſt at an end. Theſe Meſſen- 
gers and Letters being come to Rome, there was 
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great concourſe from 1! Parts to Atranius's Houſe, 
much congratulation and rejoycing for theſe things : 
And thereupon many went out of Italy to Pompey, 
fome to be the firſ? Mzſſengers of the News ; overs, 
that they might not ſeem to expect the event off the 
Wir, and fo prove the laſt that came t9 that Party. 
When the matter was brouzht to theſe difficulties 
and extremities, and ail the Ways were kept by Afra- 
nius's Soldiers and Horſemen, an4 no Bridges could 
be made ; Cxlar gave order to the Soldiers, to make 
ſuch * Boats and Barks as he had in former Tears * Priemm 
taught them the uſe of in the Wir of Britain : Tc ,, 4 _- 
Keels whereof were made of light ſtuff, and ſmall vimir« gar. 
Timber, and the upper parts made with Wicker: and Vw T xitur 
covored with Hides. Which being finiſked, he [add —_ ye 
them upon Carres, and carried them in the Night m jri-req, 
Jome twenty two miles from the C amp. And in thoſe V<Roris pas 
Barks tranſps; tins his Soldiers over the River, upon a 7 en rnd 
ſndden he poſſ:ſt imſelf of a little Hill, which lay natar —_— 
near wito the //ater fide : Wiich Hill he ſpeedily for= Ucan, gy | 
tiftyed, before the Enemy had notice thereof. After= 
wards he brought ever a4 Legion to that Place, and 
made a Bridge from ſide to fide in two days 
ſpace : And fo the Conwoys, which had gone ferth jor 
Proviſions and Forage, returned backin ſafety ; where= 
by he began to ſettle a courſe for Proviſion of Corn. 
The [ame day he paſſed ever the R:ver a great part 
of his Cavalry, who falling unlocked for upon the Fo» 
ragers ( ſcattered here and tl cre without fear 07 ſuf= 
picton )) cut off a great number of Men and C attel. 
W hereupon the Enemy ſending certain Spaniſh Troops, 
bearing little round Buck/ers, to ſecond and relieve the 
Foragers, they divided themſelves of purpoſe into two 
Parts ; the one to keep and defend the Boot, which 
they had get, and the other to reſiſt and beat back 
the Forces ſent to charge them. One of our Cohorts, 
which had eaſily run ont before the Army, was inter- 
cepted and cut off : The reſt returned by the Bridge 
into the Camp in ſafety with a great Booty. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Heſe Rutheni: inhabited that part of Provence ——_ 
where Rhodes now ſtandeth : Amongſt whom Saud hand 

Ceſar had ordinarily a Legion or two in GatTti- #atione 
ſon, for the better keeping of the Country in obe- Rutheni, | 
dience, being a ſtout and Warlike People, and © b 1 
uſing Archery, as appeareth in this-place. Which 
howloever the courle of time hath brought into 
urrer contempr, yet ler us not ſcorn to take notice, 
that anciently it hath been uſed by ſuch as perfor- 
med the greateſt feats of Arms : For Hercules 
had bur rwo ſorts of Weapons to atchieve Labours 
of ſo much variety ; a Club for ſuch Monſters as 
would conteſc with his Valour, and Bow and Ar- 
rows for others that kept farther off, And in the Stymphali- 
old War of Troy ( if Homer may be believed 3D Lib. x 
Pindarus Duke of Lycia, having a Stable of © 
gallant Courſers, left them all ar home, leſt he 
ſhould nor find means at Troy to give them their 
ordinary keeping ; and came on foot with his 
Bow and Arrows, with ſuch reputation of his deeds 
of Arms, that Aneas ſought him our in a con- 
fit ro reſiſt the rage and extream preſſures of 
Diomedes. And on the contrary part, Teucer fiad. Lib. 74 
relieved the diftrefſed Grecians trom a hot and 
deſperate purſuir, by ſlaying with his Bow eight 
valiant Trejans betore he ſtirred his foor. 

Concerning the uſe of which Weapon, howſo- 
ever it may {cem ridiculous ( to ſuch as under- 
ſtand nothing bur the courſe of the preſent age ) ro 
recall rhe long Bow to the ſervice of a Batrel; yer 
they may remember, that the Grey-Goole wing 
gave our Forefathers ſuch advantage, that they 
wrought Wonders amongſt all Nations fox 
deed of Arms : Which we ſhould imitate with 
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as much hope of ſucceſs, if we could handle our 
Bows in any meaſure as they did. Of this I have 
already formerly treated. 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


An ill chence FT is a ſaying as true asit is old, that an ill is 
_ oat cometh nor alone, bur is always attended wit 
| ſuch conſequents as will inforce other inconveni- 
ences ; as may be obſerved by this extremity here 
mentioned. For the miſchief was nor bounded 
with the afMiiction which Ceſar ſuffered for want 
of needful proviſion, notwithſtanding the weighr 
was ſech as could not be born by ordinary = 
rience : Bur the Enemy inlarged it to his further 
advantage, vaunting of it as a helpleſs remedy, 
and making out diſpatches ro ſend Victory ro 
Rome. Which gave him yer further prejudice in 
the opinon of the World ; and e thoſe his 
Enemies, that formerly ſhewed no diſlike of his 
proceedings. And thus every ill chance hath a 
rail of many other misfortunes ; which if either 
providence or endeavour may prevent, it ſhall 
much import a Commander to avoid them. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


A® Necefliry maketh Men conſtant in their ſut- 
ferings, to Cuſtom giverh eaſineſs and means 
of deliverance : according as may appear by this 
ewde facile, diretion of Ceſar, which was wholly drawn from 
Sen. detran- former experience. For firſt the Boats here pre- 
quil. ap: 19: (cibed, were ſuch as he uſed in the War of Bri- 
tany ; and as far as may be gathered our of the 
former Commentaries, were thoſe he commanded 
to be builr for his ſecond Journey : which he 
would now imitate in regard of the flatneſs of their 
bottoms, and not otherwiſe. For it is nat to be ſup- 
poſed, that thoſe Barks were covered with Skins ; 
unleſs peradventure he uſed ſome ſuch as theſe upon 
occaſion in that War, nor expreſſed in the Story. 

Herodotus in his Clio, deſcriberh the like ; The 
Boars (faith he) which come from Babylon, down 
the River Euphrates, are made by the Herd{men 
of Armenia, of light Timber, in a round faſhion, 
withour Beak or Ks, and are covered with Skin, 
the hairy fide inward ; and in theſe they take 
their paſſage. Such as Fiſh for Salmon in the Ri- 
ver Severne, uſe the like Boats in all reſpects, 
which they call Corracles of Corium ; being all co- 
vered with Horſe-skins Tanned. 

Secondly, the means he uſed to paſs over with- 
our impeachment from the Enemy, by carrying 
thoſe Boats in the Night-time up the River to a 

lace of ſecuriry, was ſuch, the like whereof he 

d formerly practiſed in Gala, ro paſs the River 
Loire, bein fon guarded on the other fide by the 
Enemy. Whereby we ſee how much uſe and con- 
tinuance doth ipable Men, beyond others of ſmaller 
experience : According to that, Dies Diem docet, 
One day teacherh another ; or, Older and wiler. 


Nereit9 
fortuer ferre 
decet, conſuc- 


Lb. s. 


Corracles. 


CHAP. XIX. 
The Maſſilians encounter with Brutus at Sea, and 
are beaten. 


"I Hile theſe things were done at Ilerda, 
the Maſiilians (by the direttion of 
L. Domirius) rigged and ſet out 17 


Gallies, whereof 11 were covered ; be- 
ſides many leſſer Veſſels which went along with them, 
to make the Navy ſeem the greater for the aſtoniſh- 
ment of the Enemy. In theſe they put a great num- 
ber of Archers, and many Albicks, of whom we have 
formerly made mention ; encouraging them both by 
rewards and promiſes. Domitius required certain 
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= for himſelf, and them he filled with Shepherds 
Countrymen, which he had brought thither with 
him. The Navy being thus fantfied ſet forward 
with great confidence towards our Shipping, whereof 
D. Brutus was Admiral, and lay at Anchor at an 
Ifland right over-againſt Marſeilles. Brutus was 
far infertour to the Enemy in Shipping ; but Cxſar 
having pickd the chiefeſt and valtanteſt Men out of 
all the Legions, as well of the Anteſignani as Cen- 
turions, put them abeard the Fleet, they themſclves 
requiring to be imployed in that ſervice, Theſe Men 
had prepared Hooks and Graples of Iron, and had 
likewiſe furniſhed themſelves with many Piles and 
Darts, and other ſorts of Weapons ; and underſtan- 
ding of the Enemies coming, put to Sea, and encoun- 
tred with the Mafilians. They fought on either ſide 
very valiantly and fiercely : Neither were the Albicks 
much inferiour to our Men in Proweſs, being rough 
mountainous People, exerciſed in Arms, and havin 
a little before fallen off from the Maſlilians, did 
now remember the late Contratt and League they had 
made with them. The Shepherds, in like manner 
(a rude and untamed kind of People, ſtirred up with 
hope of liberty,) did ſtrive to ſhew their Valeur in 
the preſence of their Maſter. 

The Maſlilians (rruſting to the nimbleneſs of their 
Shipping, and in the skill and dexterity of their Pi- 
lots, did fruſtrate (in a deluding manner) the Shock 
of our Ships, when they came violently to ſtemm them. 
And foraſmuch as they had Sea-room enough, they 
drew out their Navy at length, to compaſs and incloſe 
our Men about : And ſometimes they would ſingle 
out one of our Ships, and ſet upon them with 
divers of theirs together, or wipe off a fide of their 
Oars mm their paſſage along by them. 

en they came to deal at hand (leaving aſide the 
Art and Skill of the Pilots) they took themſelves to 
the floutneſs and valeur of the Highlanders. Our 
Men were fain to uſe worſe Oar-men, and more un- 
Skiiful Pilots ; who being lately takent out of Ships 
of burden, did not well know the true names of > 
Tackling, and were much troubled with the heavineſs 
and fluggiſtneſs of the Shipping ; which being made 
in haſte of unſeaſoned Timber, was not ſo nimble or 
ready for uſe. But as the matter came to handy- 
blows, every ſingle Ship willingly undertake two. at 
once ; and having prappled with either of * them, 
fought on each ſide, entring valiantly the Enemies 
Ships, killing a great number of the Highlanders 
and Shepherds. Part of the Ships they ſunk, ſowe 
they took with the Men, and the reſt they beat back 
into the Haven. That day the Maflilians {oſt nine 
Ships, with thoſe that were taken. This news was 
brought to Czlar at Ilerda. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


Have formerly obſerved the manner of their 


Sea-tight, coniifting of three parts. The firſt **® 


was, their nimble and $kilful managing of their 
Stivs, either forcibly ro affaulr, or to thun and bear 
off, as might fall for their beſt advantage : where- 
in the Maſſilians, by reaſon of the $kilfulneſs of 
their Pilots, had great confidence. The ſecond 
was, their Fighr before they came to Grappling, 
as well with great Engines, ſuch as were their 
Balifte and Catapulte, caſting Stones and I ogs of 
Wood one againſt another, as alſo with Slings, 
Arrows and Darts ; reſembling our great Arrillery, 
and ſmall Short : For which purpole, their Ships 
were built with Fore-caſtles and Turrers, and 0- 
ther advantages of height, for their caſting-wea- 
pons. "The third was, their grappling and forcible 
entry; wherein, fo alimnch as the matrer 
was referred to the arbitrement of Valour, the 
Legionary Soldiers carried the caule. Whence 

we 


Lb. 1 


we may obſerve, thar their Legions were the 
Nurſerics of their Valiant and Worthy Men, as 
well for the Sea as the Land ; being firted by 
the diſcipline of their' Military exerciſes, ro un- 
dertake any ſervice ſubject ro humane induſtry ; 
whercof they gave an account worthy the School 
wherein they were inſtructed. 

Neither is it feen at any time, but that ſuch 
Kingdoms as take care to train up their Men 
in Academies of vertuous Activity, do always 
keep rheir Honour at a high price ; affording ar 
all rimes Men of abſolute and complear carriage, 
borh for deſign and performance: 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Have a little before: ſhewed our of Livy, that 
L the Anteſignani were ordinarily taken for the 
Haſtati ; which being the eaſieſt ſort of Soldiers, 
according to the general diviſion of a Legion, 
doth ſeem to contradict rhe paſſage in this Chaprer, 
Sed deleftos ex omnibus legionibus fortiſſimos viros 
Anteſignanos, Centurioenes Caſar ei claſſi attribue- 
rat ; But Ceſar having pickt the valianteſt of 
the Anteſignant- out of all the Legions, pur them 
into this Fleet as Centurions. For the berter 
clearing whereof, we are ro note, that as the 
Haſtats, or firſt Bartel of a Legion, were gene- 
rally raken for the Anteſignani (as ſtanding be- 
fore the Eagle and other the chiefeſt Enſigns, 
which were always amongſt the Principes or ſe- 
cond Bartel ;) ſo every Maniple having an Enfign 
in the midſt of the Troop, the Soldiers that ſtood 
in front before the Enſign were likewiſe called 
Anteſignani, and were the beſt Soldiers in the 
Company : For the Centurion, ſtanding always in 
the head of the Troop, was accompanied with the 
valianteſt and worthieſt Men ; the reſt filling up 
the Rear, conforted with the Lieutenant, who 
thereupon was called Tergi-duttor. 

Whence we may admire the temperature and 
diſpoſition of a Roman Army ; being firſt general- 
ly divided into three Batrels ; whereof the meaneſt 
were in the Vanguard, ro make trial of their 
ſtrength, and to ſpend the hear of their young 
blood in the firſt atfront of an Enemy : The Vere- 
rani, or old Soldiers, being left in the Rereward, 
to repair any loſs, which either force or caſualty 
ſhould caſt upon their Leaders. And again, to 
counterpoiſe themſelves, in ſuch a manner as the 
weakeſt might not always go to the Wall, their 

rivate Companies were ſo ordered, that the beſt 

were always in front. Whereby they made 

ſuch an exquiſite remper, as kept every part of the 
Army in their full ſtrengrh. 


| g— 


CHAP. XX. 


Upon the making of the Bridge art 1erda, the Ene- 
my reſolveth to transferr the War into Celtiberia. 


Pon Cafar's making of his Bridge, For- 
tune ſuddenly changed. The Enemy fear- 
ing the Courage and Valour of our Ca- 
valry, did not ſo freely range abroad as 

they had wont to do; ſometimes hooking Forage 
within 4 ſmall diſtance of the Camp, to the end 
they might find a ſafe and eaſie retreat if occa- 
ſion required ; ſometimes fetching a great compaſs 
about, to avoid the guards and ſtations of our 
Horſemen. And if they had received but the leaſt 
check, or had but deſcried the Cavalry afar off, they 
would have caſt down their burdens, and fled away. 
At laſt they omitted Foraging for many days 
together, and (which was never uſed by any 
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Nation) ſent out to foek it in the Nizht. In 


Czlar, with offer of their ſervice, in ſuch ſort as 
he ſhould four to command it. Within a few 
days the Tarraconenſes, Lacetani, and Auſetani, 
together with the Tllurgavonenſes, which border uf- 
on the River Ebrus, followed after. Of all theſe 
he deſired ſupplies of Corm and Proviſion : which 
they promiſed to furniſh ; and accordingly got Horſes 
from all quarters, and brought Grain into the Camp. 
In like manner, the Regiment of the Illurgavo- 
nenles, underſtanding the reſolution of their State, 
left the Enemy, and came unto him with their Colours : 
and ſuddenly a great alteration of things appeared. 

The Bridge being perfeted, five great Cities 
and States , Hs come in unto him, a courſe ſet 
tled for proviſion of Corn, and the rumour blown 
over of the ſuccours and Legions, which Pompey 
was ſaid to come withal by the way of Mauritamia z 
many other Towns farther off revolted from Afra- 
nius, and clave to Czfar's party. 

The Enemy being much affrighted and abaſhed 
at theſe things, Cafſar (to avoid the great circait 
by which he continually ſent his Horſemen about 
by the Bridge ) having got a convenient place, re» 
ſolved to make many Trenches of thirty foot in 
breadth, by which he might drain ſome part of 
the River Sicoris, and make it paſſable by a Foord, 
Theſe Trenches being almoſt made, Afranius and 
Perreius did thereupon conceive a great fear, leſt 
they ſhould be cut off altogether from Vieual and 
=T » foraſmuch as Czlar was very ſtrong in 
Horſe ; and therefore they determined to leave that 
place, and transferr the War into Celtiberia, be- 
ing the rather thereunto induced, for that of thoſe 
two contrary Fattions, which in the former War 
had ſtood for L. Sertorius, ſuch Cities as were 
ſubdued by Pompey, did yet ſtand in aw of hs 
Name and Authority : And ſuch as from the be« 
ginning had continued firm unto him, did intire« 
ly love him, for the great benefits they had res» 
ceived from him ; amongſt whom Czlar's name was 
not known. There they expeRed great ſuccours both 
of Horſe and Foot, and made no doubt but to keep 
the War on foot until Winter, 

Thu Advice being agreed upon, they gave order 
to take up all the Boats that were on the River 


Iberus, and to bring them to Octogela, a Town ggogets. 


ſeated upon Iberus, twenty miles from the Camp. 
There they commanded a Bridge of Boats to 

made ; and tranſporting two Legions over Sicoris. 
fortified their Camp with a Rampier of twelve 
foot in height. Which being known by the Scouts, 
Czxſar, by the extream labour of the Soldiers, con» 
tinued day and night in turning the courſe of the 
Water : And at length brought the matter to that 
paſs, that the Horſemen (with ſome difficulty) durſt 
adventure over ; but the Foot Troops, having no« 
thing above the Water but their Heads, were ſo 
bined as well by the depth of the River, as the ſwift« 
neſs of the ſtream, that they could not well pet over. 
Notwithſtanding at the ſame inſtant of time, news 
was brought of the making of the Bridge over the Ri- 
ver Iberus, anda Foord was found in the Rive» Sicoris. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


þ'* concerning the places here mentioned, the 


Reader may take notice that 1lerds (now yada. 


known by the name of Lerida) ſtandeth upon the 
.River Sicors, in the Province of Catalonia ; and be- 
ing ſeated upon a Hill, is incloſed round with a 
Wall of hewen Stone,in a pleaſant and fertile Coun- 
try, both for Corn, Wine, Oil, and Fruit : as ir is 
graphically deſcribed by Lucan ; 

Colls 


199. 


the mean time thoſe of Oſca and Calaguris, Ofa. | 
being in League tozether , ſent Embaſſadors to 8% 
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Ofca. 


Colle tumer modico, levique excrevit in altum 
Pingue ſolum tumulo, ſuper hunc fundata vetuſt 4 
Sargit Ilerda mann ;, placidis prelabitur undis 
Heſperios inter Sicoris non ultimus amnes : 
Saxeus ingenti quem pons amplettitur arcu, 
Hybernas paſſurus aquas. 


With a lighr riſing to a pretty height 
The _ ground ſwells, on which by ancient 
and 
Ilerd's plac'd : With gemtle Waves ſlides by 
The Sicoris, none of Spain's mcaneft Srreams. 
Ofer ir a Bridge of Stone with noble Arch, 
Subject ro ſuffer by the Winter Floods, 


It was formerly an Univerfity, and ar all rimes 
famoas for Salr Mears and Pickled Fiſh. Where- 
unto Horace alladeth,when he rells his Book, Thar 
alrhough ir fell our thar no Man would regard it, 
nevertheleſs ir might ſerve art 1/e74a ro wrap Salt- 
Fiſh in, 
Ant fugies Uticam, aut mAus mitttris Hlerdam. 
Eirher ro Utica rhou'lt paſs, 
Or to T7lerda in an Oily caſe. 


Ofca, now called Hueſca, a Town likewiſe of 


viazix. Catalonia, in former time ſurnamed Viarix, 


Lt. 2. 


_ Calaguris. 


where Serrorius kept the Sons of the Grandees 
of Sp4in, as pledges of their Loyalty, under pre- 
text of Learning the Greck and Latin Tongue, 
which he had there cauled ro be taughr, m form 
of an Acaderny. 

In this Town his hap was to be ſlain by Per- 
penna, as Paterculus recordeth the Story ; Tum 
M. Perpenna pretorius, & profcriptis, generis Clari- 
oris quam animi, Sertorium inter cenam MAtoſce 
interemit ; Romaniſque certam vittoriam, partibus 
ſais excidium, fibi turpiſſmam mortem, peſſimo 
auforavit facinore ; Then M. Perpenna a | vat 
rian, one of the proſcribed Parry, of a more 'no- 
ble ſtock than Mind, flew Sertorius at AZtoſca, as 
he was ar Supper ; occafioning by this wicked 
deed of his certain Victory to the Romans, ruine 
to his own Party, and a thameful death ro him- 
ſelf. Which Aroſca is by all Men raken for this 
Oſca. 

The Inhabirants boaſt of —_— more at this 
day, than that St. Laurence was a Citizen of their 
Town. 

Calaguris, now Calahorra, is ſeared upon a 
Hill on the Banks of Iherns ; the People whereof 
are famous for rheit conſtancy and faithfulneſs to 


1b. 7. cap. 6, "heir Commanders, and eſpecially ro Sertorins : 


as appeareth by rhat of Valerins Maximus ; Quo 
perſeverantius interempti Sertorii cineribus, obſidi. 
onem Cn, Pomperi fruſtrantes, fidem praſtarent ; 
quia nullum jam alind in urbe corum ſupererat 
animal , uxores ſuas, natoſque ad uſum nefarie 
dapis verterunt : Quoque diutius armata juventus 
viſcera ſua viſceribus ſuis aleret , infelices cada- 
verum reliquias ſalire non dubitavit. Thar they 
might demonſtrate their Fidelity to the Aſhes of 
Serrorius, to the very laſt, by defeating Pompey's 
Siege, in regard there was no live thing elſe lefr 
in the Ciry, they moſt inhumanely made their 
Wives and Children ſerve them for Food ; and 
that thoſe which were in Arms might ſo much 
the longer with their own Bowels feed their 
Bowels, they ftuck not ro Salt up the pitiful re- 
mainders of the dead Carcaſſes. 

Neverthelefs Afranins rook them in the end by 
continual Siege ; amongſt whom that Antiquity 
of Bebricius 1s very remarkable, which is yer ex- 
tant near to Logronno. 


Obſervations upon Cns R's 
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In Enghſh thus : To the Dii' Manes ( or Divine 
Ghoſt ) of Q. Sertorius, I Bebricius of Calaguris 
devote my ſelf ; ſuppoſing 1t a buſineſs of Conſcience, 
he being gone, who had all things in common with 
the Immortal Gods, for me to ſeek to ſave my own 
Life. Farewel Traveller, who'readeſt this, and learn 
of me to be faithful. Faithfulneſs is a thing plea- 
feth even the Dead, when they have put off their 
Humane Bodies. 


In Memory of whoſe Fideliry, Augnſtus Ceſar _ 
rook a Band of rheſe People for a Cd to his —_— 
Perſon. In'this Town was Quintilian the Rhe- Cw: Colas 
torician Botrn'; and\being brought from thence to "o® 
Rome in ' Nevo's rime, was the firſt that raught a 
publick School for Salary : as witnefſerh Sainr 
Hierome ; Quintilianus ex. Hiſpania Calaguritanus Ad Eeſti 
promus ' Rome publicam Scholam tenuit, £9 ſalario Crmen, 
cohoueſtatus publito claruit. Quintilian a Spaniard 
of Calagiris firſt raught a publick School at Rome, 
and had a ſtipend allowed him. 

Celtiberia was the Country lying along the Ri- (me 
ver Iberus, Inhabired by People coming out of 
Gallia Celtica : Whereupon Lucan ſaith, 


Profagique 4 gente vetuſta —__ 
Galloram Celte, miſcentes nomen Iberis, 


Some Celtick Fugitives from Galia came, 
And with th' Iber: made a compound name. 


Flory Calleth them Hiſpanie Robur. And Va Uk 2.41 
leriis Maximns affirmeth, Thar were al- -* * <5 
ways glad of War, as being to end their Life in 
Happineſs and Honour ; and lamented their ill 
Forrune to die in their Beds, as a miſerable and 
ſhameful end. 


His pupna cecidifſe decus, corpuſque cremari Sil. leak 
Tale nefas : Calo credunt, ſuperiſque referri, + 
Impaſtus carpat fi membra jacentia vultur. 


To die in Fight (Rite. | 

They count great Honour, know no Funeral 

Heav'n's theirs they think,and the celeſtial Sears, 

Whoſe ſcatrered Limbs the Ravenous Vulture 
Eats. 


Their Arms and Weapons were of ſingular Ra- 
rity : For beſides the Water of Bilbo, which gave 
them an invincible Temper,-they had alſo a pecu- 
liar faſhion of working them, as witnefſeth Dic- Lb. 6.cap.v 
dorus Siculus ; hiding their Plates of Jron 1n the 
Earth, until rhe worſt and weakeſt part were 
eaten our with Ruft, and of that which remained, 
they made very hard Swords. 


The 


\ 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


He ſuddain alterations of War are like the 
changings of Mens Minds upon ſmall acci- 
dents ; which are fo forcible to ſhake our Reſo- 
lutions, as made a great Philoſopher ro deſcribe a 
Man by the property of mutabile Animal, or a 
changeable living Creature. And it is notably 
ſeen in this ; That Afranius, in the compals of a 
few days, triumphed at Cſar's Overthrow, and 
fled away for tear of his Power. Whence we 
may note the advantage coming to a Party, when 
they ſhake off any eminent diftreſs : For as the 
extremity thereof threatneth ruine and deſtructi- 
on, ſo the alteration bringeth with ir an opinion 
of Victory. And ſurely, ſuch is the condition of 
all ſorrs of Miſery, that when the Storm is over, 
and the bitterneſs of the affliction allay'd, good 
Times come redoubled upon the Patients ; as 
though the viciflitude of things did inforce con= 
rrary effects. And therefore a Commander , 
knowing the advantage of ſuch an opportunity, 
muſt endeavour to improve the ſame, as may beſt 
ſerve to a ſpeedy end. 


CHAP. XXL 
The Enemy ſerteth forward, and is ſtayed by Ceſar. 


He Enemy thereupon thought it expedient 

for him to make the more haſte ; and 

therefore leaving two Auxiliary Cohort s 

for the ſafe keeping of Ilerda, he tranſ- 
ported all his Forces over the River Sicoris, and 
Encamped himſelf with the two Legions which for- 
merly he had carried over. There remained nothing 
for Cxſar to do, but with his Cavalry to Impeach 
and trouble the Enemy in their March. And foraſ= 
much as it was a great compaſs about to go by the 
Bridge ( whereby it would come to paſs, that the 
Enemy would pet to Tberus a far nearer way ) he 
paſſed over his Horſemen by the Foord. About the 
third Watch, as Petreius and Afranius had raiſed 
their Camp, upon a ſuddain the Cavalry ſhewed 
themſelves in the Rere, and ſwarming about them in 
great multitudes, began to ſlay and hinder their 
paſſage. As ſoon as it began to be daylight, from 
the upper ground where Czxlar lay Encamped, 1t was 
perceived how the Rereward of the Enemy was hard 
laid to by our Cavalry, and how ſometimes they 
turned head again , and were nevertheleſs broken 
and Routed : Sometimes their Enfigns ſtood ſuddainly 
fill, and all their Foot Troops ___ our Horſe, 
and forc'd them to give way ; and then turning 
back, went on their way again. The Soldiers walk- 
ing up and down the Camp, were grieved that the 
Enemy ſhould ſo eſcape their hands, wherel.y the matter 
would conſequently:be ſpun out into a long War : And 
went unto « - Centurions and Tribunes of the Solders, 
praying them to beſeech Cxſar not to ſpare them for 
any danger or labour ; for they were ready and wil- 
ling to paſs the River where the Horſe went over. 
Czar moved through their deſire and importunity, 
albeit he feared to expoſe his Army to a River of 
that greatneſs, yet he thought it expedient to put 
it to Trial, and therefore commanded that the weak- 
eſt Soldiers of all the Centuries ſhould be taken out, 
whoſe courage or ſtrength ſhewed a diſability to un- 
dertake that Service : And theſe he left in the Camp 
with one Legion to defend the ſame, bringing out 
the other Legions without carriage or burden : And 
having ſet a great number of Horſes and Cattel 
both above > below in the River, he tranſported 


his Army over. Some few of the Soldiers being car- 
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ried away with the Stream, were ſuccoured and taken 
up by the Horſemen ; inſomuch as not one Man pe 
riſhed. 

The Army carried thus over in ſafety, he ranged 
them in order, and marched forward with a thice- 
fold Battel. Such was the endeavour of the Soldier 
that albeit they had fet a Circuit of fizz Miles to 
the Foord, and had ſpent much time 5+ paſſmg tie 


Enemy that roſe about the third Watch of the N:ght. 

As ſoon as Afranius and Petreius bad diſcovered 
the Legions afar off ( being terrified with the N= 
velty of that purſuit ) they betook themſelves to the 
upper Ground, and there Embattelled their Troops. 
In the mean time Czlar refreſhed his Army in the 
Field, and would not ſuffer them (being weary) to 
groe Battel: And as the Enemy tried again to go 
on in their March, he followed after 1nd ſtaied them, 
whereby they were forced to Encamp ſ:oner than was 
Purpoſed : For there were Hills a lit:l» Lefire them, 
and for five Miles together, the paſſages were very 
difficult and narrow. 

By wbic:> means { being advanced between the 
Hills) they hoped to be free from Czfar's Cavalry, 
and by keeping the Paſſages to hinder the Army frem 
following after ; to the end they themſelves might 
without peril or fear, put their Forces over the Ris 
ver Iberus : which by all means was t6 be effeRed. 
Nevertheleſs, being wearied with Travelling and 
Fighting all day, they put off the buſineſs to the next 
Morning. 

Czſar alſo Encamped himſelf on the next Hill ; 
and about Midnight, ſome of their Party being gone 
out from the Camp, ſomewhat far off, to fetch Wis 
ter, were taken, by the Horſemen. By them Czfar 
was advertiſed, that the Enemy with ſilence began to 
remove, and to lead their Troops out of their Camp. 


WWhereupon he commanded the fign of riſing to be yam conclss 
given, and the cry {diflodging and truſſing up their mari. 


Baggage) to be taken up, according to the diſcipline 
and uſe of Soldiers. 

The Enemy hearing the cry, fearing leaſt they 
ſhould be impeached in the Night, and forced to 
Fight” with their burthens on their backs, or to be 
ſhut up in thoſe ftreight paſſages by Czlar's Horſe- 
men, ſtayed their Fourney, and kept their Forces 
within their Camp. 


OBSERVATION. 


[ 'His paſſage over Sicoris, was in the ſame man- 


ner as he carried his Army over the River 
Loire, in the ſeventh Commentary of the War of 
Gallia ; Vado per Equites invento, pro rei neceſſ.- 


equitatu, qui vim flumims frangerent, incolumem 
exercitum tranſduxit. The Hz 


of the necefliry rhey were pur to, to the end that = 
the Soldiery might have their Arms and Shoul- tivy. 
ders art liberty, and not be hindered by the Water 


from carrying their Weapons, he {o dilpoled his 


them, and fo carried his Army over in ſafety. 


gave Courage to the Soldier ro venture with ber- 
rer aſſurance, ſeeing the paſſage impaled in on each 
fide, to keep them from miſcarrying. His attempr 
upon Sicoris, to abate the ſwelling pride of that 
River, by dividing it into many Streams, was 1n 


imitation of rhe firſt Cyr-15, who taking diſplea- Hereder. Cs; 


next unto Enpbrates 
the 


ſure ar the River Cyndes, 
Gg 


2001 


Three of the 
.* . n, 
River, yet by the ninth hour they did overtake the —— 


Hannibal per 
- : ſuperrara Pa- 
ta'e opportuno, ut Brachia modo atque Humeri, ad di vada exer- 
3 x liberi ab aqu: '{; (1's tra{u- 
ſuſtinenda arma liberi ab aqua eſſe poſſent, diſpoſito — 
©12% tos inordinens 
orſemen having «<p ſ«« «d 


found a Foord, indifferent convenient in regard pram 


Ac nequ:1 

Stcorrs, repe- 
. [ m9 £18 audcat 
Horſe, thar he broke the torce of the River with and, Spar- 
gitnr m ſul. 
The Horſe that ſtood above brake the torce of Made 
the Warer, and thole that were below rook up fuch Dat pans 


as were overcome with the Stream, and withal, m——_— "gy 
Ucan, 57. 4. 
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bn the ſame the gnon= River of Aſ/hria, dtew it into three 
hun 


[or doc red and threeſcore Channels. 
drvided bf Creſus not finding the River Hal:s paſſable by 


by Semiramis a Foord, and having no means to make a Bridge, 
and of funk - a Sho Trench behind the Camp, from the 
pn oh d ſo drew all the Wa- 
Alexander. UPPer part of the River, and 10 arew 
Hered. Juſt. ter behind his Army. : 
Lib. 2 Vegetius hath a particular diſcourſe of paſſing 
(07 an Army over a River, whether it be by Bridge 
or Boar, or by wading or ſwimming, or any other 
way : To which I referr the Reader. 


CHAP. XXIL 


Afranius ſeeketh to rake the Streights berween 
certain Mountains ; but is prevented by Ceſar. 


He next day following, Petreins went out 
ſecretly with a few Horſe, to diſcover the 
Country; and for the ſame purpoſe ſome 
went likewiſe out of Czſar's Camp: L. 
Decidius Saxa was ſent with a ſmall Troop to view 
' the fitnation of the Place. And either Party re- 
Anotlune turned with the ſame report : That for frove Miles 
campo ge- the way was open and champain, and afterwards 
conn Wes wery ru h and mountainous ; and whoſoever firſt 
ihe cnn. foot theſe ſreights, might eafily impeach the Enemy 
- media : rellus from going further. The matter was diſputed in 
« the Council of War, by Petreius and Afranius ; the 
== - time of their ſetting forward was debated. ' Moſt 
rutz quos of them thought it fit to take their Fourney in the 
- # % Night ; for by that means they might come to thoſe 
rucre viz: Jereights before it were perceived. Others were of 
quibus hoſte opinron, that it was not poſſible to ſteal out in the 
potico Fau- M;o/+ - as appeared by the cry of riſing taken up the 
cibus, emitti $ pP* , £ . 
rerrarum in Night before m Czſar's Camp, upon their removing : 
devia Mar- And Czſar's Horſemen did ſo range abroad in the 
tem, Inque Night, that all places and paſſages were kept and 
; fr ſhut up. Neither were they to give occaſion of Night 
Lucan. lth.c4., Fights, but to avoid the ſame l all the means they 
could ; foraſmuch as in civil diſſention, the ordinary 
Soldier would rather ſuffer himſelf to be over-ma- 
fſtered by fear, than continue firm in the Allegiance 
which he had ſworn unto : Whereas, mn I day 
time, every Man hath ſhame and diſhonour before 
his Eyes, together with the preſence of the Centu- 
rions and Tribunes ; with which _ a Soldier 
is reſtrained, and kept within the bounds of duty. 
And therefore the attempt was by all means to be un- 
dertaken in the day time : And although it fell out 
to ſome loſs, yet nevertheleſs the Body of the Army 
might paſs in ſafety, and poſſeſs that place which 
they fought for. 


This opinion 


evailing in their Conſultation, they 
determined by break of day the next Morning to ſet 
forward. Cxſar, having diligently viewed the 
Country, as ſoon as day began to appear, drew all his 
Forces out of his Camp, and marched forward in a 
great circuit, keeping no dire way. For the ways 


which led to Iberus and Octogela, were taken up 


—_—_ with the Enemies Camp ; inſomuch as they were to 
raptumque paſs over great and diffculs Vallies. And in many 


fags ouver- places, broken Kecks and Stones did ſo hinder them, 
re. that they were neceſſarily forced to give their Wea- 
pugne, vul- pozs from hand to hand, the Soldiers lifting up one 
raſque inferre ,yorber 3; and ſo they paſſed moſt part of the way. 
rwerag 4, Howſoever, no Man thought much of the labour, for 
that they hoped to give an end to all their Travel, 
if they could keep the Enemy from paſſing over the 
River Tberus, and cut off his Vittuals. 

At the firſt, Afranius's Soldiers ran joyfully out 
of their Camp to ſee the Army, caſting out words of 
Derifion and Reproach , that for want of Vittuals 
they fled and returned to Ilerda ; for the way they 
held was quite contrary to that they intended, where- 


Obſervations upon CxzsaRs 


by they ſeemed to go back again : And the Com- 
manders themſelves did much approve their own 
Counſel, that they bad kept their — within the 
Camp. For that which confirmed them in their 
Opinion was, that they perceived they were come out 
without their Carriages : Whereby they hoped, ne« 
ceſſity would not ſuffer them to continue long there. 
But when they ſaw the Troops by little and little to 
wind to the right hand, and that they perceived, 
how thoſe that were in Front had fallen backward 
beyond their Camp, there was no Man ſo dull, but 
thought it expedient preſently to march ont , and 
make head epainſt them. Whereupon they cried to 
Arm; and all their Forces, excepting ſome few Co+ 
horts which were left to keep the Camp, went out, 
and marched diretly towards Therus. 

The whole buſmeſs conſiſted in ſpeed and celerity, 
which of the two ſhould firſt take the Streights, ond 
poſſeſs the Hills, Cafar's Army was hindered by the 
difficulty of the way: And Afranius's Party was 
retarded by Cziar's Cavalry. The matter was come 
ro that upſhot, that if Aﬀranius's Party did firſt 
get the Hills, they might haply quit themſelves of 
danger ; but the Baggage of the whole Army, and 
the Cohorts left in the Camp could not be ſaved: 
For being intercepted and ſecluded by Cxſar's Army, 
there was no means to relieve them. 

It fell out, that Czar firſt attained the place 
and being come out from among thoſe great Rocks 
into a plain Campagne, put his Army in order of 
Battel againſt the Enemy. 

Afranius ſeeing the Enemy in Front, and his 

ereward hardly charged by Czſar's Cavalry, got 
the advantage of a ſmall Hill, and there made his 
ſtand : And from thence ſent four Cohorts, bearing 
round Bucklers unto a Mountain, which in all Mens 
fight was higher than the reſt ; commanding them to 
run as faſt as they could, and poſſeſs that Hill, in- 
tending to follow after with all his Forces, and al- 
tering his courſe, to get along the ridges and tops of 
the Mountains to Octogeſa. 

As the Cohorts were advanced forward by an 
oblique Circuit , Czlar's Cavalry perceiving their 
intent, ſet upon them with ſuch violence, that they 
were not able any time to bear their Charge, but 
were ſurrounded by them, and all cut in pieces in 
the fight of both Armies. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


——ms and Afranius, in their Council of War, 


_ 


reſolved by all means ro ſhun Night Encoun- _ hs 
rers, as a thing full 'of hazard and uncertainty, — 


and apt for looſeneſs and diſobedience : 
Night, being neither a diſcoverer of Errors, nor 
- a diſtinguiſher either of Actions or Perſons, 


For the viranda,quod 


perterritus 
miles in civih 


c1\lenhone, 


ut wrapping up both the Vertuous and rhe Faulty rimori mags 


in her Mantle of Obſcurity, 
directions tro follow an opportunity. or to help a 


doth not admir of quam rlgr 
ag pet 4 


conſuevert j 


miſtake ; bur rather giving way to Impuniry and ar lucem 


licentious Confuſion, leaverh no hope of whar is 
wiſhed : Whereas the light is a witneſs of every 


mulrum pet 
{ic pudorem, 


ommium ocue 


Mans demeanour, and hath both Honour and ji, afere. 


Rebuke ro make duty reſpected. oe Ws 
For which Cauſes, Curio (as it followerh in _ wh 


the next Commentary ) in his Harangue before 


fAagirivm- 


that untimely Expedition againſt King Fuba, thus Tut. Hf 


rejected their advice that would have had him 
ſer forward in the Night ; Ar etiam ut media 
notte proficiſcamur addunt : Quo majorem credo 
licentiam habeant qui peccare conantur : Namque 
hujuſmodi res aut pudore aut metu tenentur, 
quibus rebus nox maxime adverſaria eſt. Fur- 
ther rhan this, they adviſe us ro fer out in the 
middle of the Night : Thar fo (I think) thoſe Men 
who have a mind to do miſchief may take rhe 

greater 


lib. 2+ 


= 7 NMAC 71, 


a uy 


Signs cf 
Fear in the 
Enexy. 


[. 


reater liberty : For in the day-rime they would 
E reſtrained either through Shame or Fear, ro both 
which the darkneſs of the Night is a great Adver- 
fary. 

And that the danger may appear as well by ct- 
fe as by diſcourſe. let the Reader rake notice of 
thar Bartel by Night, berween Antonius Primus 
on rhe behalt of Ve/paſian, and the Vitellian Le- 
ions, near unto Cremona ; Whereof Tacitus hath 
this deſcription ; Prelium tora N 
anceps, atrox ; his, rurſus illis, exitiabile. Nihil 
Animus, aut Manus, ne oculi quidem proviſu ju- 
vabant, &c. The Fight was doubtful and bloody 
the whole Night, now this Parry going to the 
worſe, by and by that. A ſtour heart or a valiant 
hand availed lirtle, neither conld rhe Eyes fee be- 
fore them either advantage or diſadvantage. And 
thus are all Night-works condemned, wherein ei- 
ther Order or Honour are of any moment. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


Have alrcady noted, in the former Commenta- 

ries. the uſe of exact and particular diſcovery 
of the Country, wherea Parry is engaged : Than 
which norhing doth more advantage a Com- 
mander ro expedire the happy Iffne ofa War. For 
by that means he is not only able ro judge of any 
morion which the Enemy ſhall offer, and ro- give 
fare Directions to fruſtrate and make votd rhe 
ſame ; bur alſo ro diſpoſe himſelf according as 
ſhall ſeem expedient for his ſafery. Wherein, if 
a place of ſuch conſequence as is here mentioned 
ſhall by deſign be aimed at, rhis Hiſtory ſhewerh 
how much ir imporrerh either Parry ro obrain it : 
And therefore C.o/ar had reaſon ro make his 
paſſage through Vallies and Rocks, rather than 
to lole Victory, for want of labouring in an un- 
caſie way. 

This Lucins Decidins Saxa, or Didinus Sax, 
imployed in this Diſcovery, was afterward 
advanced by C.c/ar ro be Tribune of the People ; 
whereart Tully was ſo much offended. How can 
I omit / faith he) this Decidins Saxa, a Man 
brought from the furtheſt end of the World ; whom 
we ſee Tribune of the People, before we ever ſaw 


him a Citizen. 


CHAP. XXIIL 


Ceſar refuſeth ro fight upon an advantage offered, 
contrary to the opinion and defire of all Men. 


Here was an opportunity then offered of 
doing ſomething to purpoſe ; neither was 

ar ignorant thereof. Such an Over- 
throw groen before their Faces, did con+ 
ſequently ſo _—_— them, that it was thought they 
would not endure a charge ; eſpecially being compaſſed 
about with the Cavalry, in an indifferent and open 
Place, where the matter was to be decided by Battel. 
Which was on all fides inſtantly defired at Czar's 
Hands : For the Legates, Centurions, and Tri- 
bunes of the Soldiers, came joyntly unto him, defir- 
ing him to make no doubt of iving Battel, for all 
the Soldiers were wery ready and forward theres 
wto ; whereas the contrary Party bad fhewed many 
Arguments of Fear and diſcouragement. Firſt, im 
that they did not ſuccour their Fellows. Secondly, 
inafmuch as they had not buds'd from the Hill, 
which they had took for a retreat. Neither had 
they withſtood the C harge and Incurſion of the Ca- 
valry, but had throng'd peli-mell together, and con- 
fuſedly mingled their Enſigns one with another, 


no Man either keeping his place or his Colours. 
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ofte wariarum, » 
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And if he feared the inequality and diſadvantage of 
the Place, he might take ſome other of more indif- 

ferency ; for certainly Afranius could not long ſtay 

where he was, but mult depart from thence for want 

of Water. 

Czxſar was in lope to end the matter without ei- 
ther blow or wound of his Men ; foraſmuch as he 
had cut off the Enemy from Vittual. And why then 
ſhould he loſe a Man, although it were to pain 4 
Viftory ? Why ſhould he ſuffer his valiant and well- 
deſerving Soldiers, to be ſo much as hurt or woun- 
ded 2 Or why ſhould he put the matter to the ha= 
zard of Fortune > Eſpecially, when it no leſs 
concerned the Honour and reputation of a Commander 
to vanquiſh an Enemy by dire4ion and advice, than 
to ſubdue them by force of Arms ? being moved 
withal with a tender commiſeration of ſuch Citizens 
of Rome, as were conſequently to be hazarded or 
flain in the Fight ; whereas he deſired to work out his 
own ends with their ſafety. 

This opinion of Cxlar's was diſallowed by moſt 
Men : And the Soldiers would not ſtick to ſpeak 
plainly amongſt themſelves: Foraſmuch as ſuch an 
occaſion of Viory was overſlipt, that when Czar 
would have them, they would not fight. He notwith- 
Rtanding continued firm in his opinion ; and fell z 
little off from the Enemy, to leſſen and abate their 
fear and amazement. Perreius and Afranius, upon 
the opportunity given them, withdrew themſelves in«- 
ro their Camp. Czxlar having poſſeſsd the Hills 
with Garriſons of Soldiers, and ſhut up all the Paſs 
ſages leading to Therus, encamped himſelf as near as 
he could to the Enemy. 

The Commanders of the adverſe Party being much 
affiited that they had abſolutely loſt all means of 
Proviſion of Vitual, and of gaining the River Tbe- 
rus, confulted together of other courſes. There were 
two ways left open ; the one to return to Jlerda, and 
the other to Tarracon. And while they were 
conſidering of theſe things, it was told them, that 
ſuch as went out for Water were very much preſſed by 
our Cavalry. Wherenpon they placed many Courts 
of Guard, as well of Horſe, as Auxiliary Footmen, 
interlacing the Legionary Cohorts amongft them ; 
and began alſo to raiſe' a Rampier from the Camp 
to the Watering-place, that the Soldiers might 
ſafely, without fear, fetch Water within the Bounds 
of their Fortification, Which Work Petreius and 
Afranius divided between themſelves ; and for the 
perfetting of the ſame, had occaſion to go far off from 
the Camp : By means of whoſe abſence the Soldiers 
taking liberty of free Speech one with another, went 
out ; and as any Man had mm Acquammtance or 
— m each others Camp, they ſought him one. EE 
And firſt, they all gave thanks to all our Party, that latus fangui- | 
they had ru them when they were terrified and "© I 
amazed the day before : In regard whereof, they ac- Fcifle timed. 
knowledged to hold their lives Þ their favour : And Lucan, Lib.4. f 
afterwards enquired how they might ſafely yield 
themſelves to their General, complaming that they 
had not done it in the beginning, and ſo have 
Joyned their Forces with their ancient Friends and 
Kinſmen. 

And having proceeded thus far in their commu- 
nication, they require aſſurance for the Lives of 
Afranius and Petreius ; leſt they ſhould ſeem to 
corcerve miſchief againſt their Generals or betray 
them in ſeeckhins the:r own ſafety. Which things 
being agreed upon, they promiſed to come with their 
Enfigns to 'Caſar's Camp ; and thereupon ſent to 
Cxliar ſome of the Centurions of the firſt Orders, as 
Deputies to treat of Peace. 

In the mean time, they invited their Friends 
on either fide into the Camps, inſomuch as both 
their Lodgings ſeemed but one Camp. Many of 
the Tribunes of the Soldiers, and Centurions 

Gg 2 came 
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exme to Car, recommending themſelves to his fa- 
wour > Ant the like did the Grandees and chief Prin- 
ces of Spain, whom they bad commanded out, ro take 
E, party in this War, and to remain with them as Ho- 
Ro pits We 2,95 and Pledges. Theſe inquired after their old 
nm ve Acquaintancts and ancient Hoſts, by whom each Man 
might have acceſs to Cxlar with ſome commenda- 
ur Ib. hanc 27, In ike manner, Aﬀranius's Som dealt with 
Gore pucrili- Czſar, by the Mediation of Sulputius 4 Legate, 
bus 22s: Fouthins bis own and his Father's Life. All things 
Nec Remanns {rr 4-4 of Foy and mutual Congratulation : Of them 
; nk anlgg that * bad eſcaped ſuch imminent dangers; and 
kitem i=- of us, that ſoemed to have effetted ſuch great mat- 
cas. lib. 4- ters without Bloodſhed. Inſomuch as Cziar ( in al 
Mens Judgment ) reaped great Fruit of his accuſto= 
wed Clemency and Meldneſs ; and bis Connſel was 
generally approved of by all Mem. 


OBSERVATION. 


is Chaprer containcth a paſſage of thar note 
"0p" and eminency, as the like 15 not read in any 
==: me Story. For if we ſearch the Records of all Nati- 
jam ons, from the very Birth of Bclonz unto times of 
Perrac fog, er Memory, ut will no where elſc appear that a 
&c Lam General ſpared an advantage to purchaie a victo- 
fious Name, by the bloodſhed and ruin of bis E- 
nemy ; eſpecially comrary zo the will and defire 
of lus Army, that had gone ſuch difficulties 
and hazards, ro give an end to that War ; qontra- 
ry to his Knowledge and Le experience of the 
murabiliry and change of rime and fortune ; con- 

rrary to the fureſt rale of War, 


—— Dols az Virtas, quis 3 Heſte requirit ? 
Valour or Crafr, who cares which in a Foe ? 


and contrary to the uſe of Arms, which were al- 

ways bent againſt an Enemy ro ſubdue him. 
This is the Fruit of rhat other part of Military 
Knowledge, which Men do rather admire than 
attain unto, no leſs concerning the honour of a 
of aqerace- Commander, * Canfilio fuperare quam Gladio, To 
rw, anſe ſu. QVErcame by Counicl and good Direction, rather 
prere,quam than by the Sword, and was a main ftep to raiſc 
Ge. cy. him to the Empire. For howloever the Soldier 
men. 6. ds ( tO prevem further labour ) ſtood hard for Blood, 
not. reſpecting that of the * Comick, Omnia pri- 
ns experire werbis, quam Armis ſapientem decet ; 
A wile Man ſhould rry all fair Words before he 
. brings the buſineſs ro Blows : Yet if Cafar had 
been ſo injurious to Nature, as to have left them 
to their own deſires, and ſuffered rheir Fury ro 
mw; have violated the Law of Humanity more than 
fevv a. Was requilite for Victory , they would aftcr- 
mdal- wards have loathed themiclves, and curſed their 
Swords for ſuch unſcaſonable Execution ; and may 
be doubted, would have revenged it upon his head, 
before the time came to ſtrike rhe faral ftroak of 
the evertion of that Stare. Cfar eſteemed it allo 
a part of divine Power, to ſave Men by Troops, 
., according to that of Seneca; Hec divina Potentia 
eſt, greg. tim, ac publice ſervare : It is a divine Pow- 
cr that faves Men by Troops and all at once. And 
therefore he chole rather to diſpleaſe the Soldier 
for the preient ; than to loſe that honour which 
atrenderh the ſparing of home bred Blood : Where- 
of foreign Enemies are not altogether 1o capable. 


® Now moines 


| I-gens Vilto- 
& you decus, c1- 
| fra dome t- 

cam ſangur- 
new Ge anti, 
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Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Petreius breakerh off the Treaty, and new ſwear- 
eth rhe Soldiers ro the Parry. 
bh 

Franius being advertiſed of theſe Paſſages, Cztar. 
left the Work which he had beguny and 
withdrew himſelf into the Camp ; prepared 

( as it ſeemed ) to take patiently whatſoever 

ſhould befall him. But Perreius was no way diſmay- 

ed thereat : For having armed his houſhold Family, be 

went flying with them, and a Pratorian Cohort of 
Buckler-bearers, together with ſome few ſtipendary 

Horſe of the barbarous People, whom he was wont to 

keep about him as a guard to his Perſon, and came 
Juddeniy and unlooked for to the Rampier ; brake off afar 
tbe Soldiers Treaty ; thruſt our Men off from the plaxibucng 
Camp, killing ſuch as be could apprehend. The reſt *eperar,& 
got zopether, and affrighted at the ſuddenneſs of the \, imme ws 
danger, wrapt their Coats about their left Arms, and pacem, Lac. 
with their Swords drawn, defended. themſcluves from 

the Buckler-bearers and Horſemen : And truſting to 

the nearneſs and propinquity of their Camp, they took 

Courage and got /afely thitber, being protetied by the 

Cohorts that had the Guard at the Camp Gates. 

This being done, Perreius went weeping about 
zo the Mamples, calling the Soldiers, and beſeech;- 
ing them not to leave and forſake him, nor yet 

Pompey their General, that was abſent, nor to deli= 
wer them over to the. cruelty of their Adverſaries. 
Preſently thereupon a great Concourſe of Soldiers was 
about the Pretory, requiring that every Man might 
take an Oath net to abandon or betray the Army or 
their Generals, nor yet to enter into private conſulta= 
tion thereof without conſent of the reſt. He himſelf 
furft took an Oath t» this effe&, and cauſed Afranius 
fo take the ſame. The Tribune, of the Soldiers aud 
Centurions followed in order : And after them, the 
Soldiers were brought out according to their Centuries, 
and were ſwern the ſame Oath. 

They cauſed it alſo to be proclaimed, that who- go 
Joever had any of Cazſar's Soldiers, ſhould cauſe them Quz modo 
to be brought out : And being brought forth, they flew cuplexs i 
chem publickly before the Pratorian Pavilion. But am 
moſt concealed ſuch as were with them, and in Lac. lib 
the Ne time ſent them out over the Rampier. 
Whereby it came to paſs that the Terrour wherewith 
the Generals bad affrighted them, rhe cruelty they 
had ſhewed in puniſhment, together with the vain 
Religion of the new Oath, had taken away all hope of 
yielding for the preſent ; and quite changing the Sol 
diers Minds, had reduced the matter to th former 
courſe of War, 

Czſar for bis part, cauſed diligent enquiry to be Hoc fiquiden 
made of ſuch Soldiers ai came into his Camp during folo civils | 
the time of the Treaty, and ſent them away im _—_—_ caulz 
ſafety. But of the Tribunes of the Soldiers and Cen- mehoriveris 
turions, many of their voluntary accord remained with 146-W-% 
him : Whom afterwards be held in great honour ;; 
and advanced the Centuriens, and ſuch Roman 
Knights as were of the better yank, to the place and 
dignity of Tribunes. 

The Afranians were ſorely laid unto in their forag- 
ing, and watered likewiſe with great difficulty. 

Many of the Legionary Soldiers had ſtore of Corn, 
bein LAS to take Proviſion with then®* from 
Vlerda for twenty two Days. But the Buckler-bearers 
and Auxiliary Forces had none at all, having but 
ſmall means to provide and furniſh themſelves, and 
their Bodies not being uſed to carry Burthens ; 
for which cauſe, a great Number fled daily to 
Czlar, 


Ia. 16, 
*P. 4; 


Lt 2. 
cap. 5, 


The Firſt OBSERVATION, 


Har every Man is the Maker of his own For- 
rune is evidenrly teen in the (cveral Carriages 
of rthele rwo Generals. For Afranius gave way 
ro the Soldiers Treaty, and relolved to ſuffer whar- 
ſocyer that Tranſaction ſhould caſt upon him. 
Bur Petreius, oppoling himfclt ro their dehres, rai- 
{ed new troubles, had furthcr deiigns, and another 
Fortune. Whercin foraſmuch as the event of 
things riſeth according as they are firit directed, 
cithcr by weak or ſtrong reſolutions ; it better ſur- 
cth the remper of a Soldicr ( howſoever the ſuccels 
fall our with our defircs ) rather ro be ſtiff in 
what he witſheth, than ro make his own eaſinels 
the ready means of his Adycriaries happineſs. 


The Secnd O BSERV ATION. 


Ertne at all times hath had this privilege in 

the difference and degrees of State and con- 
dition, ro make a Noble Man's Word cqual to 
a Common Man's Oath : Bur the integrity of 
former Ages, had a more general prerogative, 
avouching every Man's Promile tor the {trict- 
neſs of an Oath. Hence ir was that the  Re- 
mans, upon their Enrollment for a War, gave bur 
their Promiſe ro the Tribune of the Soldiers, 


4 to keep ſuch Ordinances as their Militia re- 


quired : Until at lengrh that the Corruption of 
time ( falſifying the ſimplicity and truth of Words ) 
did enforce them to give an * Oarh, as the ſureſt 
bond of Faith and Obedicnce : As is nored by Lriwy 
at large ; the Soldiers ( ſaith he ) which was ne- 
ver before that time practiled, were ſworn by the 
Tribunes tro appear upon ſummons from the 
Contuls, and not to depart without leave. For 
until then, there was nothing required of them 
bur a ſolemn Promiſe ( which the Feſhmen made 
by rheir Decurics, and the Foot Troops by their 
Centuries ) nor to leave their Colours by flight, or 
through fear, not to forlake their rank, unlels ir 
were either to aſſault an Enemy, to take up an of- 
fenfive Weapon, or to ſave a Citizen ; which be- 
ing at firſt but the offer of a free Mind, was now 
by the Tribunes required by obligation of an Oath, 

The form of this Oarh was diverſly varied, as 
appcareth by Aw. Gel. and more ſpecially in the 
times of rhe Emperours : For Calign/z made this 
addirion tro the Soldiers Oath, that they ſhould 
hold neither their Lives nor their Children dearer 
unto them than the Emperour Caius and his Si- 
ſters. Concerning the reſpe&t had of this Mili- 
tary Oath, thar which Tuly reporteth of Cato is 
ot excellent note. Popilius having charge of the 
Province of Macedonia, had ( amongſt other 
Roman Y ouths ) Cato's Son, a young Soldier in his 
Army ; and being occaſioned to ditmils a Legion, 
diſcharged likewile young Caro, being one of that 
Legion. Bur he deſirous to bear Arms in thar 
War, continued ſtill in the Army : Whereupon 
Cato writ from Rome to Poprilius, requiring him, 
that if he ſuffered his Son to remain 1n that War, 
he would by any means ſwear him again ; for be- 
ing diſcharged of his firſt Oath, he could not law- 
fully fight againſt the Enemy. 

Ever fince Conſtantine the great, the Soldi- 
ers were {worn by a Chriſtian Oath, as Vegerius 
noterh, to obey all things the Emperour ſhould 
command them, not to leave their Wartare 
withour Licence; not to ſhun Dearth for the ſer- 
vice of the Publick Weal. And at this day, 
amongſt other Nations, an Oath is given to 
the Svidier upon his enrollment, ro this effect ; 
Well and lawfully to ſerve the King, towards 
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all Men, and againſt all, without. exception o! 
Perlons ; and if they know any thing concerning 
his (ervice, to reveal rhe {ame incontinently ; not 
to leave their Colours, wirhour leave either of the—— 
General or his Licutcnanr. 

The ancient Romans did charge their ſolemn 
and publick Oarhs with many Ceremonies : As 
appearerh by that form which was ulcd in rarify- 
ing Treaties ard Tranſactions; Their Heralds 
killed a Hog, and cried out withall, chat the like 
would happen to him thart fir{t talſitied his faith. 

Polybius reporteth, that he that read the Oath 
whereby the Romans and C ithayinians (ware 
their accord, had the Hair of his Head ticd up in 
an extraordinary manner : The Parties invoca- 
ting their Jupiter, ro grant all proſperity ro him 
that without fraud or deceit did cater into that 
Agreement Bur if ( (aid he that rook the Oath ) 
I itall exher do, or purpoſe otherwiſe, all rhe 
ret being {afe and ſound, let me alone ' in the 
midſt of the Laws and Juſtice of my Country, 
in my own habitation and dwelling, and within 
my proper Iemplcs and Sepulchres, ) pcriſh moſt 
unfortunately, even as this Stone flieth out of my 
hand. And ( as he ſpake thoſe Words ) he caſt 
away a Stone. 

I do not find the uſe of a Military Oath in our 
Nation. Howbeit the common form of our Oath 
is as ceremonious and fignificative as any other 
whatſoever : which may be obicrved by the 3 parts 
1t containeth, as I have ſcen them allegorized in 
ſome Antiquities. For firſt the Beok being al- 
ways a.part of holy Writ, implycth a renunciati- 
on of all the promites thercin contained. Second- 
ly, the rouching it with our Hands, inferreth the 
like defiance of our Works, never ro be fucceisful 
or helping unto us. Thirdly, the kitiing of the 
Book importeth a vain mis-(pending of our Vows 
and Prayers, it we fallitic any thing thereby averr'd. 


Lib. 3. 
Hiſtor, 


CHAP. XXYV, 


The Endeavour which Afranius uſed to return to 
Ilerda ; bur failed in his defign. 


He matter being in this extremity, of two Caiar, 
means which were left unto them, it was 
thought the readier and more expedient, 
to return ro Tlerda. For having left there 

behind them a little Corn, they hoped to take ſome 
geod courſe for the Sequel. Taracco was farther off, 
and thereby ſubjett to more Caſualties concerning 
their Paſſage. In regard whereof they reſolved 
of the former Courſe, and ſo diſlodged thems 
ſelves. 

Czſar having ſent bis Cavalry before to incumber 
and retard the Rere-guard, follcwed after himſelf 
with the Legions. The hindmeſt Troops of their Ar 
my were conſtrained ( without any intermiſſion of 
time ) to fight with our Horſemen, And their man=- 
ner of Fight was thus. ' Certain expedite Coborts, 
free of Carriages, marched in the rere of their Army, 
and in open and champaign places many of theſe Co- 
L orts made a ſtand to c:nfront our Cavalry, If they 
were to aſcend up a Hill, the nature of the place did 
eaſily repell the 5 on wherewith they were threatned ; 
foraſmuch as ſuch as went before, might eaſily from the 
hipher ground protect them that followed after : But 
when they came to 4 Valley or Deſcent, that thoſe 
that were in the former Ranks could not help them in 
the Rere, the Horſemen from the upper ground, did 
caſt their Weapons with great eaſe and facility upon 
the Enemy. And then continually they were in great 
hazard and danger : And ſtill as they approached 
near unto ſuch places, they called to the Legrons, =y 
yy | wile 


willed thenk to make a frland with their Enfigns, and 
fo by grea} force and violence repelled ouly Cavalry. 

tho bethp retired back, they would ſuddenly take 
« running, and yet all down into the Valley. And 
preſently again, being to aſcend mto a _— ground, 
they would there make a ſtand. For they were ſo 
far from having help of their own C avalry (whereof 
they had a great number ) that they were glad to take 
them berween their Troops, (being much a _ 
with former Encounters) and ſo to ſhelter a,;d pro- 
tet them : Of whom if any chanced (upon occaſion ) 
to ſtray afide out of the rout the Army held, they 
were preſently attacked by Cxſar's Horſemen. 

The Fight continuing in ths manner, they pro« 
ceeded flowly on their way, advancing forward but 
by little and little ; and oftentimes ſtoed ſtill, to 
ſnecour and relieve their party, as then it fell ont. 
For having gone but fonr miles on their way (being 
very bardh laid to, and mnch preſſed by our Caval- 
ry) they took to an exceeding high Hill ; and there 
putting themſelves into one front of a Battel, for- 
tified their Camp , keeping their Carriages laden 
upon their Horſes. As ſoon as they perceived that 

ar's Camp was ſet, and that the Tents were up, 
and their Horſes put to Graſs ; they roſe ſuddenly 
about Mid-day, upon hope of ſome reſpite, by rea- 
ſon of our Horſe put out to feeding, and went on 
their journey. 

Which Cxfar perceiving roſe and followed after, 
leavins a few Cohorts to keep rheCarriages : And 
about the tenth hour, commanding the Foragers and 
Horſemen to be called back, and to follow after inſtant- 
by the Cavalry returned, and betook, themſelves to 
their accuſtomed charge, 

The Fight was very ſharp inthe Rere, inſomuch 
as they were ready to turn their backs. Many Sol- 
diers, and ſome of the Centurions were ſlairh. Czſar's 
Troops preſſed hard upon them, and threatned the 
overthrow of their whole Army ; inſomuch, as they 
in, 
reby 


had neither means to chuſe a fit place to incam 
nor to proceed forward in their * march. wk 
they were neceſſarily inforced to make a ſtand, and 
to pitch their Camp far from any Water, in an un- 


eqnal and diſadvantageous place. But Czxſar for- 


bare to meddle with them, for the ſame reaſons that 
have been formerly declared ; and for that day, 
would not ſuffer the Soldiers to ſet up their Tents, 


eee Obſervations upm Cxsan's 


vour ; that if the oppoſition of foreign malice 
ſhall therewithal unhappily concurr, to ſtop the 
current of our deſires, there is little hope of bet- 
rer ſucceſs, than that which the ordinary condition 
of extremity doth afford : Which is, tro hazard 
the peril of a Wound, in ſecking ro avoid the 
ſmarr of a Rod ; and to fall into Scy/la, upon a 


defire we have to ſhun Charybds : according as it Teidi is : 


befell this parry. . Wherein let us farther note the 


advantage which a Commander hath,either to take cruryga, + 


or leave, when he is able ro over-maſter the Ene- 
my in Cavalry : For the Horſemen ſerving an 
Army Royal, by making diſcoveries, by Foraging, 
by giving reſcue upon a ſudden, by doing execu- 
rion, and retarding an Enemy in his march, if 
(over-awed by the Cavalry of the Enemy) they 
cannot perform theſe ſervices as is requiſite ; rhe 
contrary party is the ſtronger by ſo many ad- 
vantages. 


CHAP. XXVL 


Ceſar goeth about ro incloſe the Enemy, and he 
to hinder Ceſar. 


Owbeit Czfſar laboured to iycloſe them about cc © 

with a Ditch anda Rampier, to the end 4 

he might with better eaſe hinder their ſud= 

den Sallies and Eruptions, to which he 

thought the Enemy would neceſſarily betake themſelves. 
The Enemy being ſtreightened for want of Forage, 

and to the end alſo they might be the readier to eſca 

away, cauſed all their Horſes of Carriage to M 
killed : and in theſe Works and Conſultations were 
two days ſpent. The third day, a great part of 
Czſar's Works being already perfefied, the Enemy 
(to hinder the buſineſs intended concerning the For 


tifications) about two of the Clock in the Afternoon _— F 
made the Alarm, brought out the Legions, and im- ggra 


battelled themſelves under their Camp. 
leth back the Legions frem their 
manding all by Flor e to troop together, putteth bs 
Army in Battel. For having made ſuch a ſhew of 
unwillingneſs to buckle with the Enemy, againſt the 
will of the Soldier and opinion of all Men, he found 
himſelf ſubje# thereupon to much inconvenience : 


Czſar cak 


ork ; and come 


Howbeit he was reſolved ( for the reaſons already 7 
ſpecified ) not to ſtrike a Battel ; and the rather at miles, 
thy time, for that the ſpace between his Camp and 
the Enemies was ſo little, that if he had put them he, « 
to flight, it could not have much availed him, for corſtes 
the gaining of a perfeft and abſolute Viftory, For * 
their Camps were not above two thouſand foot aſun- wr h 
der ; whereof the Armies took, up two parts, and the tis 
third was left for incurſion and aſſault. So that if 9® 


that they might be the readier to follow after, at 
what time ſoever, by night or by day, they ſhould 
offer to break, away. 
The Enemy having obſerved the defeft of our 
Camp, imployed all x A night in advancing their 
IWorks, and in caſting their Camp with an oppoſite 
front to our Army. The like they did all the next 


day : But ſo it fell out, that by how much their © 


Camp was brought farther on, and the Fortification 
grew nearer to finiſhing, by ſo much farther off 
they were from Water : and fo remedied one evil 
with a worſe miſchief. The firſt night, none of 
them went out of their Camp to fetch Water : and 
the next day, they led out all their Troops together to 
Witer, but ſent no Man out to Forage. Whereby 
Czſar, finding them oppreſſed with many inconve- 
miences, choſe rather to force them to a compoſition, 
than to fight with them. 


Te OBSERVATION. 


N this troubleſome and confuſed retreat, which 
theſe Commanders undertook, to regain the 
advanrages that formerly rhey had quired at 1ler- 
da, we may obſerve the difficulries attending a 
weaker party, when they would free themſelves 
from the prefſures of a ſtrong confronting Enemy. 
For the trailcy of humane fortune is always 1o 
ted with incumbrances, and hath ſo many 
m the native weakneſſes of its own epdea- 


he had given Battel in that nearneſs of the Camp, Y 


they would have found a ſpeedy retreat upon their 
overthrow, For which cauſe he reſolved to ſtand up- 
on hy defence, and not to give the Onſet, and charge 
them firſt. 

Afranius had put hu Army in a double Battel : 
The firſt conſiſting of five Legions ; and the Auxili- 
ary Cohorts, which he uſually ſerved in the Wings, 
were now placed for ſuccours, and made the ſecond 
Baveel. 

Czſar's Army was ordered in 4a tripple Battel : 
The firſt was of four Cohorts, a piece of” the five 
Legions : the ſecond, of three ; and the third again 
of three of each Legion, following in order. The Ar- 
chers and Slingers were in the midſt, and the Cavalry 
on the ſides. Being thus both imbatrelled, they ſeemed 
to obtain their ſeveral ends; Czlar, not to fight un- 
leſs he were forced to it ; and the Enemy, to hinder 
Czſar's Fortification. But the matter being drawn out 
in length they ſtood imbattelled until Sun-ſetting : and 
then returned both into their Camps. . 

The 
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Tie Firſt OBSERVATION. 


rs opinionem enim militum, famamque ome 
nium, videri prelio diffugiſſe, magnum detri- 
mentum afferebat, Having made a ſhew of unwil- 
lingneſs to buckle with the Enemy, againſt the 
will of the Soldier, and the opinion of all Men, 
he found himſelf ſubjet ro much inconvenience, 
fairh the Hiſtory. Whence we may obſerve 
rwo points. Firſt, that a Commander in ftriking 
a Field, muſt partly be directed by his Army : 
For he may neither fight againſt the liking of the 
Soldier, nor withhold them from fighting when 
they are willing ro embrace it, if other circum- 
ſtances do indifterently concurr therewitbal. For 
when Men are commanded to do what they would 
do, the matter is throughly undertaken, and the 
iffue is commonly anſwerable ro the readineſs of 
their defires : Bur being reſtrained in their affecti- 
ons, and pur beſides their aptnels of their volunta- 
ry diſpoſition, there groweth ſuch a contrariery 
berween the Generals Order and the Soldiers O- 
bedience, as will hardly ſympathize to beger good 
forrune. 

And if a Leader of that fame ard opinion, and 
ſo well known to his Army, as Ca/ar was, grew 
into diſtaſte with his Soldiers, upon fo good cauſes 
which he had ro ſhun a Barrel ; what hazard thar 
Commander runneth into, who ſeldom or never 

ave argument of his reſolution in this kind, may 
conceived by this paſſage. The ſecond thing 
which I note, is, that a General muſt learn eſpe- 
cially ro diſguile his intents, by making ſhew of 
that which he meaneth not. For albeit the more 
WY | — ſort of Men are not fo well ſatisfied with 
« mA retences as with Deeds : Yet foraſmuch as the 
far confilia * condition of Princes, contrary to the manner of 
ud fs con- private Perſons, requireth ſuch a direction of bu- 
rs wg lineſs, as may rather ſuit with Fame and Opinion, 
weſe ſor; oft, than with particular ends ; it behoverth them ro 
ques preci- uſe ſuch gloſſes, as may rake away all perulant 
pe renew 44 and finiſter interpretations, howſoever their cour- 
gads. Tacie, ſes may aim ar other purpoſes. And certainly, 
7 L »niver- fF the generality of People are berter paid with 
mari go appearances than with truth; according as 4 
paſee, coſe di Chiavill harh obſerved. Burt concerning Ca/« 2; 
gulleche paie, thar which Ephicrates (aid of himſelf, having im- 
- Irv barrelled his | yoond to fight, That he feared nothing 
melte velte 6 MOTC, than that his Enemy knew not his Valour ; 
mw vone piw may more properly be ſaid here. For there was 
reg. * nothing abuſed the Enemy more, or made them 
+ rx" rake up ſo many Bravadoes, or uſe ſo much delay 
Lib. 1. Sop. before they came to compoſition, bur that they 


@® we - P 
Ka tir. knew not Ceſar. For as the * Eagle is able ro 
Omnis aey Mount aloft in all ſeaſons and remperatures of 


Aquila pene- the Air ; ſo was his Sword ſteeled ro make way 
Tel, through all reſiſtance. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


Therr manner IN the next place, the manner of their imbartel- 
} ke ling cometh to be obſerved : which generally 
"Y in all Editions runneth thus ; Acies erat Afraniana 
duplex, legio V. & IIT. in ſubſidis locum alarie 
cobortis j. + = : Ceſars triplex, ſed primam 
aciem * quaterne cohortes ex IV. legione tenebant. 
Has ſubſidiarie terne, & rurſus alie totidem, ſue 
cujuſque legions , ſubſequebantur : ſagittaris fun- 
ditoreſque media continebantur acie, equitatus la- 
tera cingebat : And needeth the help of ſome ex- 
cellent Critick, ro make ir have an{werable ſenſe 
to the other parts of this Hiſtory. For firſt, how 
ſhall we underſtand thoſe words, Acies Afraniana 
duplex, legio V. & III. in ſubſidis ; Afranius his 
Army was in a double Bartel ; the fifth Legion, 
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and the third for ſuccours > Shall we take the 
meaning to be, - that the firſt Legion ſtood in fronr, 
and the other ſtood for ſuccovrs behind * Or 
ſhall we rake ir with Faernus ; Acies Afraniana 
duplex: ex legione prima, & tertia, in ſubſidis 
locum alarie cohortes obtinebant ; Afranius, Ec. 
our of the firſt Legion and the third, che Cohorts 
which uſe ro be in the Wings were pur in place 
of the ſuccours ? Bur neirher by the one or by 
the other, is there found more than two I egions : 
whereas there is expres mention of five, beſides 
the Cohorts of the Country. And therefore, as 
not knowing other more probable, 1 have tranſla- 
red -ir according to 1.ipfius's correction, and made 
the "Text thus : Acies erat Aftraniana dupiex, le- 
10num 
| ay obtinebant : Afranius had pur his Army in 
a double Batrel : The firſt conſiſting of five L& 
gions ; and the Auxiliary Cohor:s which uſually 
ferved in the Wings, were now placed for tuc- 
cours, and made the ſecond Batrel, The firſt 
Barrel conſiſted of five Legions ; and the ſecond, 
of the Spaniſh and Auxiliary Forces 

The like help muſt be lent ro Ceſar - tor orher- 
wile, the Text doth afford him bur few © ohorrs, 
ſtanding thus, Primam aciem quaterne cohortes. ex 
quinta legione , tevetavt. Has teme, & ruſs 
alie, £c. The firſt Battel was of four Cohonts 
our of the fifth Legion : then followed three : 
and then as many others, ©c. For undoubredly 
Ceſar had five Legion equal tþ 4/-anius ; bur be- 
ing far inferiour unto him in Auxiliary Troops, 
was driven ro a more artificial divition, to help 
his weakneſs in that point. And therefore, as the 
ſame Critick hath mended it, we are to read, 
Quaterne cobortes ex quinque legionibus, four Co- 
horrs out of the five Legions : Which bringerth 
forth this ſence ; In the firſt Barrel were five times 
four Cohorts, in the ſecond, five times three Co- 
horts, and as many in the third Barrel. And by 
the addition of ſue cujrſque legions, of every one 
of the Legions, it appeareth, that every Legion 
was ſo divided into three parrs, that it had four 
Cohorts in the firſt Bartel, three in the ſecond, 
and three in the laſt. 

Concerning the ſpace which their Armies im- 
bartelled, rook up, it appearerh, thar the whole di- 
ſtance between their Camps contained rwo thous 
ſand foot ; whereof either Army took up one third, 
being 666 foor, or an hundred and eleven paces, 
a lirtle more than a Furlong : Bur that altered 
more or leſs, as place and occaſion required. 


CH A P. XXVIL 
The Treary of Peace. 
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Lib. 4. ds 


. , gs , militia Ro» 
_ & in ſubſidis locum alarie co ways, 


He next day, Cxlar went about to finiſh Cali. 


and end the Fortification which he had 

begun ; and the Enemy, to try whether they 

might find a Foord in the River Sicoris, 
and ſo get over. Which being perceived, Cafar 
carried over the light-armed Germans, and part 
of the Cavalry, and diſpoſed them in Guard along 
the River bank. At length, being beſieged and 
ſhut up on all ſides, and having kept their Horſes 
without Meat four days together, beſides their ex- 
tream want of Water, Wood -and Corn, they re- 
quired a Parley , and that (if it might be) in 
ſome place out of the preſence of the Soldier. 
Which Cxfſar denied, unleſs it were in publick. 
WWherenpon Afranius hx Son was = in Hoſtage 
to Cxiar ; and fo they preſented themſelves in 4 
place of Czſar's appointing. 


And-” 
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: da cauſa ſa- 


lutts. 


ſp 


neither with 


his Power, and came of their own accord to move 
a Peace; wherein they thought they went about to 
procure. the ſafety of all their Fellows. So that the 
whole courſe of his proceeding with them conſiſted of 
Clemency. Howbeit their Commanders abhorred the 
name of Peace, and had not kept the Laws either of 
Treaty or Truce : For they had cauſed many ſimple 
Men to be Maſſacred and Slain, that were deceived 
by a ſhew of Treaty. And therefore it had befallen 
them, as it happeneth for the moſt part to perverſe 
and arrogant Perſons, to ſeek and earneſtly to deſire 
that which a little before they had fooliſhly con- 
temned. 

Neither would he take the advantage of this their 
ſubmiſſion, or of any other opportunity of time, either 
to augment his Power, or to ſtrengthen bis 
Party : But he only required, that thoſe Armies 
might be diſcharged, which for many Years toge- 
ther had been maintained againſt him. For neither 
were thoſe ſix Legions for any other cauſe ſent int 
Spain, #or the ſeventh Enrolled there, nor ſo many 
and ſo great Navies prepared, nor ſuch experienced 
and ikilful Commanders ſeleted and appointed, ( for 
none of theſe needed to keep Spain in quiet ;) nothing 
bereof was. prepared for the uſe __ behoof of the 
Province, which ( by reaſon of their long continuance 
of Peace) needed not any ſuch aſſiſtance. All theſe 
things were long ago provided in a readineſs againſt 
him : New forms of Government were made. and 
ordained againſt him ; That one and the ſame Man 
ſhould be reſident at the Gates of Rome, have the 
whole ſuperintendency and direttion of the City bu- 
fineſs ; and yet notwithſtanding, hold two Warlike 
Provinces for ſo many Tears together, being abſent 
from both of them. 

Againſt him, and for his Ruine , were changed 
the ancient Rights and Cuſtoms of Magiſtracy, in 
ſending Men at the end of their Pretorſhip or Con- 
ſulſhip, tothe Government of Provinces, as was al- 
ways accuſtomed ; Lut in lieu of them, were choſen 
ſome that were allowed and authoriſed by a few. 
Againſt him the Prerogative of Age did nothing pre- 
vail ; But whoſoever they were that in former Wars 
had made good proof of their Valour, were now 
called out to Command Armies, To him only was 
denied that which was granted to all other Generals ; 
that when they had Pappiy brought things to an end, 
they might diſmiſs their Army , and return home 
with Henour, or at the leaſt, without Diſhonour. 

All which things he notwithſtanding both had, 
and would ſuffer patiently ; neither did he now go 


Obſervations upon CnSAR'S 


about to take their Army from them, and retain 
them in pay for himſelf, which he might eaſily do ; 
but that they ſhould not have means to make head 
againſt him: And therefore, as it was ſaid before, 
they ſhould go out of the Provinces, and diſcharge 
their Army ; if they did ſo, he would hurt no Man : 
But that was the only and laſt means of Peace. 


OBSERVATION. 


hep is not any one Vertuc that can challenge 
a greater meaſure of Honour, or hath more 
Prerogative either amongſt Friends or Enemies, 
than Fideliry. For which cauſe ir is, that Men 
are more ſtrict in matrers commirred ro their 
Truſt for the behoof- of others, than they can 
well be, if the ſame things concerned themſelves. 
And yet nevertheleſs there is a Quatenus in all 
endeavours, and ſeemerth to - be limited with ſuch 
apparency, as true affetion may make of a good 
meaning : And was the ground which Afranins 
took ro move Ceſar for a Pardon ; Non efſe aut 
ipſis aut militibus ſuccenſendum, quod fidem erga 
Imperatorem Cn. Pempeium conſervare voluerint * 
Sed ſatis jam feciſſe officio , ſatisque ſupplicii tu- 
life, &c. That he was not to be angry, either 
with him or the Soldiery, for being faithful ro 
their General Cn. Pompeins ; but that now they 
had ſufficiently done their duty, and as throughly 
{marred for the ſame, Ec. which he delivered 
in a Stile ſuiring his Fortune. For, as Comineus 
hath obſerved, Men in fear give reverent and 
humble words ; and the Tongue is ever conditi- 
oned to be the chiefeſt witneſs of our Forrune. 
On the other fide, Ceſar produced nothing for 
his part, bur ſuch Wrongs as might ſeem valuable 
to make pood thoſe Conrſes which he profecured. 
As firſt, Injuries done by them, and that in the 
higheſt degree of Blame againſt his Soldiers, thar 
went bur ro ſ{cek for Peace. Injuries done by their 
General, in ſuch a faſhion, as ſpared not ro evert 
the fundamental Rights of the State, ro bring 
him to Ruine and Confuſion. Whereby he was 
moved” to endeavour that which Narure rieth 
every Man unto, Propellere injuriam, to repel an 
9, ,ury from himſelf : And having brought ir ro 
theſe terms wherein it now ſtood, he would give 
afſurance ro the World, by the Revenge he e 
rook, that he entred into that War for rhis only 
end, that he mighr live in Peace: And ſo required 
no more bur that rhe Army ſhould be diſmiſſed. 


CHAP. XXVIIL 

The execution of the Articles agreed upon. 
ceptable and feafing to the Soldiers, as 
might appear by them : For - being in the 
condition of wanquiſhed Perſons, and 
thereupon expefting a hard meaſure of Fortune, to 
be rewarded with liberty and exemption of Arms, 
was more than they could expe : Inſomuch as where 
there grew a Controverſie of the time and place of 
their diſmiſſion, they all generally ſtanding upon the 
Rampier , ſignified both by their Speeches and by 
their hands, that their defire was, it might be dene 
inſtantly ; for it could not be provided by any aſſu- 
rance, that it would continue firm, if it were de= 
ferred until another time. After ſome diſpute © 
each ſide, the matter was in the end brought to this 
Yue 3 that ſuch as had Honſes and- Poſſeſſicns in 
pain, ſhould be diſcharged preſently, and the reſt 
at the River Varus. It was conditioned, that no 


Man ſhould be injured, that no Man ſhould be forced 


Multa, qua 
neſtra cauſa 
nunquam fa. 
reremw, fa. 


(179165 cauſa 


amicorum. 


CiccroLaliue 


Qui wincun- 
tur winttam 
babent lim- 
guam, Plur. 


Bellum its 
ſuſcyprarsr, 
wt nibul alind 


4 rideatey, 
Cic. lib.1, & 
ofhc. 


He Conditions propounded were moſt ace Czlac. 


Varvs fluvius. 
Hoc perimus, 
vicos ne te- 
cum vincere 


againſt 08: —_ 


TLib. 1. 


arainſt his W.ll to be ſworn under Czlar's Com- 
mand, 

Czxſar promiſed to furniſh them with Corn, un- 
til they cams to the River Varus : Adding with- 
al, that whatſoever any one had loſt in the Tim: of 
the War, which ſhould be found with any of his 
Soldiers, ſhould be reſtored to ſuch as loſt it ; and to 
his Soldiers be paid the value thereof in Money. If 
any Controverſi: afterward prew amongft the Soldiers, 
of their own accord they ; ad the matter from 
tim: to tim? before Ceſar. As when the Soldiers 
grew almoſt into a Mutiny for want of Pay, the 
Commanders affirming the Pay-day was not yet coms, 
Perreius and Afranius required that Czlar might 
underſtand the cauſe : And both Parties were con- 
tented with his Arbitrament. 

A third part of the Army being diſmiſſed in 
theſe two days, he commanded two of his Legions to 
match before their Army, and the reſt to follow 
after , and continually to Encamp themſelves not 
far from them ; and appointed Q). Fuſius Calenus, 
a Lroate, to take the charge of that buſineſs. This 
courſe beins taken, they marched out of Spain to 
the River Varus, and thefe diſmiſſed the reſt of their 
Army. 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


OBSERVATION. 


He River Varus divideth Gali/a Narhonenſit 
from Italy ; and was thought an indifferent 
prom ro diſcharge the Army. whereby there m'ghr 
e an end made of thar War. Wherein if any 
Man defire to ſee a parallel drawn berween Ceſar 


and rhe other Leaders for matter of War, ir ſha{l How 4b 


ſuffice ro rake the ifſue for a ſquare of their dire- 
Ctions ; being drawn to his. 

days after Ceſar came within fight of the Enemy, 
as Curio noteth 1n his Speech ro the Soldiers. 

Cato ſeeing the proſperous ſucceſs of Ceſar a- 
gainſt Pompey, ſaid there was. a grear uncertainty 
in the Government of their Gods ; alluding per- 
adventure to that of Plato in his Politicks, where 
he ſaith, that there are Ages, wherein the Gods 
do govern the World in their own Perſons ; and 
there are other times, wherein they alrogerher 
neglect the ſame: the World taking a courle quite 
contrary to that which rhe Gods directed. Bur 
Lucan Gake from a ſurer ground, where he faith, 


Vitrix cauſa Diis placuit, fed vita Catons. 


The Conquering cauſe pleas'd Fove, the Cons 
quered Cato. 


And thus endeth the firſt Commentary. 


The Duke of ROHAN's REMARKS. 


He worſt thing that can befal a Nation, 
a General, and an Army, is to ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſurpris'd by fear ; by 
reaſon that fear is always attended with fatal 
conſequences : Therefore the Leaders of P&oplc, 
and Commanders of Armies ought to foreſee it, 
and to provide moſt carefully againſt it. We 
have three notable Examples upon that Subject in 
this Book. The firſt, when Ceſar croſs'd the 
Rubicon, for he was declard an Enemy to the 
Publick before that. Pompey promiſes that b 
ſtamping with his foor upon the Ground he will 
raiſe Armies ro Combat him : That at his ap- 
pun his very Soldiers will deliver him up ro 
im : He does not judge him worthy of the leaſt 
conſideration : Thoſe that dare name him are 
baniſhed from Kome ; and finally, he is treated 
like a Criminal of low efteem. Nevertheleſs, 
upon his firſt Motion, in order to declare a War, 
and norwithſtanding he behay'd himſelf at Pi- 
3470 as he had done at Rimini, not having the 
fourth part of his Army with him ; eve ; Bar 
is ſurpriz'd, Pompey and the Conſuls fly, the care 
of _ Men is laid aſide, and they abandon 
Rome. The cauſe of this great alteration pro- 
ceeds from that Pompey had never imagin'd that 
Ceſar ſhould have dar'd ro undertake fo great a 
deſign, relying upon the preſumption which his 
Vertue and his good Fortune had given him ; 
which made him apply himſelf more to maintain 
his Party in the City, than to provide for his 
defence : So that when he found that things went 
otherwiſe than he had publiſh'd them, he was 
aſtoniſh'd. Therefore it was no grear wonder 
that ignorant People who fix all their affurance 
or fear on the good or ill countenance of rhe 


Perſon in whoſe hands they have plac'd their 


Fortunes, ſhould do the like. Whereupon I fay, 
that in affairs of ſuch conſequence, it is neceflary, 
in imitation of Ceſar ro conſider maturely before 
hand, all rhe worſt events that can happen, in 
order never to be ſurpriz'd. Bur being once en- 
gagd, we muſt arm againſt them all, and have 
conſtancy enough to perſiſt ro the end. 

The fcond example is, when Domitius /AEnc- 
barbus finding himſelf our of hopes of being 
ſuccour'd by Pompey, reſolv'd to fly from Corfi- 
nium, where he was Befieg'd ; but by the alte- 
ration of his Countenance ; by the faintneſs of 
his Words, nor ſuiring his preſent Condition, and 
by the omiffion of thoſe Cares that were necefſary 
for the common defence, diſcover'd to his Sol- 
diers what he defign'd to conceal from them ; ſo 
that preventing his Flight they deliver'd him up 
to Ceſar. This is a fine Leſſon ro inform a 
General, that he ought ro appear moſt cheartul 
in the greateſt Perils ; by reaton that his Soldiers 
are encouraged or daunted by his Looks. 

The third is, When C-z/ar diſcover'd the Ter- 
rors of Afranius and Petreius's Soldiers ; becaule, 
ſays he, they did not ſuccour and affift each other; 
Inſfomuch that they hardly ſuſtain'd the Shock 
of the Cavalry, before they laid all rheir Colours 
down in a heap: that they neither kept their 
Ranks nor Diſtances, and that they did not re- 
move from a Camp, in which they could not 
ſabſiſt for want of Water. And tho' Armies do 
not draw ſo near one another in theſe days by 
reaſon of their Cannon : Nevertheleſs, experi- 
enced Captains improve theſe conſiderations 
very uſefully. I have ſeen Henry the Great pur= 
ſuing Eight Hundred Horſe with leſs than rwo, 
judging that they would not Fight becauſe they 


contounded themfelves, and did not obſerve their 
H h Diſtances, 


ead within forty Lib. 2. Civil, 


Diſtances, which happened exactly according to 

Altho' retiring by Sea, out of a Befieg'd City, 
does not ſeem very difficulr, yer the Precautions 
Pompey us'd in retiring from Brunduſium, {av'd 
him. For conſidering that he had to deal with 
People he abandon'd, and with a vigilant Enemy, 
he had been ruin'd unleſs he had Wall'd the Gares, 
and ftopt all the Avenues of Brunduſium, except- 
ing only rwo conceal'd ones, which led his Men 
to the Port ; by reaſon thar as the laſt were re- 
tiring from off rhe Walls, rhe Inhabitants receiv'd 
Ceſar's into their room. Therefore in all ſorts 
of Retreats, it behoves a Captain ro uſe his ut- 
moſt Cares, to do it with fſafery, and ro avoid 
Confufion : And when he does it by choice, - he 


ought to do ir ſo ſoon and ſo ſpeedily, that he 


* 


Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


may not be oblig'd ro Fight. In this place I will other 


mention a diſpute between Afranius and Petreius 
the one being defirous to retire by Night, the 
other by Day. Thoſe who were ' removing 
in the Night, alledg'd that they ſhould reach the 
Mountains, and the places of fſafery, before it 
could be perceived by their Enemies. The other 
were of Opinion that having to do with Caſar, 
who was ſtrong in Horſe, they could gever ſteal 
away from him without Fighting ; and in thar 
Caſe it was better ro do it in the Day-time, than 
in the Night, which always occafion'd diſorders 
in Retreats. For my part I hold the firſt Opi- 
nion to be the beſt; For beſides thar it is very 
dangerous to retire before an Enemy in the Day= 
time : A prudent Captain ſeldom ergapes ro pur- 
ſue an Army in the Night, becauſe it is very 
difficult ro ayoid falling into ſome Ambuſh ar 


he> Eoennnnae = = 


The Second COMMENTARY of the 


CIVIL 


W ARS. 


The Argument, 


His Commentary hath three ſpecial Parts, 


The firſt containeth the 


Siege of Marſeilles : The ſtrange Works, and extream endeavours to 


take and to keep the Town. 


The fſccond exprelleth the vain La- 


bour which YVarro, Pompey's Lieutenant, undertook after that Afranins and 
Petreins were defeated, to keep the Province of Andaluzia out of _— 
'Power and Command. And the third part conſiſteth of the expedition Cxrio 
made into Africaz and endeth with his Overthrow. 


CHAP. IL 
The preparations for the Siege, as well within as 


withour the Town; 


Moreover, the Albici did make often Sallies out 
of the Town, ſetting Fire to the Mounts and to the 
Turrets which were kept by our Soldiers with great 
facility and eaſe, forcins ſuch as ſallied out to re- 
turn with great loſs. 


hw 


(ular, Hilft theſe things were doing in Spain, 
C. Trebonius the Legate, being left OBSERVATION. 

to Befiege Marſeilles, had begun in 
” two places to raiſe Mounts, to make Aving deſcribed in the former Commentaries 
Mantelets and Towers againſt the Town : One next theſe Engines and Works here mentioned, 
unto the Port where the Ships lay ; and the other in the Reader may pleaſe (for his berter farisfaction) 
the way leading from Gallia and Spain into the to review thole places ; as alſo farther to note, 
Town, juſt upon the creek of the Sea, near unto the thar the word Artillery was brought down ro 
Mouth of the Rhoſne. For three parts of Mar- theſe Ages from the uſe of ancient Engines, which 
ſeilles are in a manner waſhed with the Sea: And conſiſted of thoſe rwo primitives, Arcus and Te/um. Telum. 
the fourth is that which giveth paſſage by Land; And according as diverſity of Art and Wit found 
whereof that part which belongeth to the Caſtle ( by means to fit theſe to uſe and occaſions, fo had 
reaſon of the nature of the place, and fortified with they ſeveral and diftin&t Names ; whereof I find 
a deep Ditch ) would require a long and difficult chiefly theſe, Baliſt.c, Catapulte, Tolenones, Scor- 

j Siege. For the perfeting of thoſe Works, Trebo- piones, Onagri. Of each of which there are di- 
nius had commanded out of all the Province, great vers and {everal forts ; as firſt, of the Baliſte, 
ſtore of Horſes for Carriaze, and 4a —_— of ſome were called Centenari.e, others Talentarie, 
Men ; requiring. them to bring Rods to make Hur- according to the weight of the Buller or Weapon 
dles, and other materials for the Work: Which they ſhot. Of the rate and proportion Whereof 
being prepared and brought together, he raiſed a Vitruvius, and his Learned Interpreter Daniel _ ; 
Mount of fourſcore Foot high. Barbarus, have made accurate deſcription. Again, £19. & 17 

But ſuch was the Proviſion which of ancient ſome wete made to ſhoor Stones ; as appeareth by 

time they had ſtored up in the Town, of all Equi= that of Tacitus, Magnitudine eximia,quarte=decime Lis.z. Bit! 
page and Neceſſaries for the War, with ſuch Pro= legions Baliſta ingentibus ſaxis hoſtilem aciem pro- Baliſtz Pe- 
viſion of Munition and Engines, that no Hurdles ruebat ; the Baliſta of the fourteenth Legion being **"* 
made of Rods or Ofiers were able to bear out the an exceeding great one, bear down the Army of 
force thereof. For out of their great Baliſt.c, they the Enemy with huge Stones : And others, to ſhoor 
ſhot Beams of twelve Foot long, pointed with Iron, Darts and Piles of Timber, headed ,with Iron ; 
with ſuch force as they would pierce through four as is manifeſted by this place. Moreover, the 
courſes of Hurdles, and ſtick in the Earth. Where= manner of bending of thele Engines made a dif- 

Porticus, by they were forced to roof their Gallery with Tims ference : Some being drawn up with a Wrench 

| ber of a foot ſquare, and to bring matter that way or Scrue, and ſome with a Wheel; ſome having 

x, = by hand to make the * Mount. A Teftudo of ſixty long Arms, and others having ſhort : Bur the 

140, 


Foot in length was always carried before, for the 
levelling of the Ground made of mighty ſtrong Tim- 
ber, covered and armed with all things which might 
defend it from Fire and Stones, or what elſe ſhould be 
caſt upon it. But the greatneſs of the Work, the 
height of the Wall, and Towers, together with the 
multitude of Engines, did retard and hinder the 
proceeding thereof. 


Srrings were generally either all of Sinews, or of 
Womens Hair, as ſtrongeſt and ſureſt of any other 
kind, Of theſe Vegetius preferreth rhe Baliſt.e, 
and the Onagr7, as unrefiſtable when they were 
Skilfully handled. 'T he word Onagrs, as Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus noteth, was of a later Stamp, and 
impoled upon thoſe Engines which former time 
called _ aryl was taken from the —_ 
2 0 


Lib. 4. £29. 
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Ls, that are ſaid ro caſt Stones back- 
«*=h their feet} ar rhe Hunters, with ſuch 


_— 5.4 
_ - - 


vile 
1n the 


nOr—_ 


-& 
On the Eaft fide was placed 
Stones, and rwo Mangone 


WS. 


Q\ 1 I T1! C H A P. II. 
The Mrſcilians prepare themſelves for a Sea-fight. 


Cn. Pompeius with « Navy of fixteen Ships 
amiongft which, ſome few had their Be 
.. dead of Tron) to the ſuccour and ſupply of L. 
Domitius and the Marſeillians, hepaſſed the ftreights 
of Sicily, before Curio had intelligence thereof : And 


——_—_ | SISTER being ſent by 


Mefſana. cuggy þ mt) Meſanm, by reaſon of the ſnddain Ter- 
ror 


the principal Men, and the Senate that took 
themſelves to Bight he furpriſed one Gy in the 
Road, and carried her away, and ſo held'on bis courſe 
Marſeilles. Ani bzving ſent 4 ſmall Bark be- 
for ; he certified Domitius and the reft of his comang ; 
| mg them by all means, that yoyning their 
Forces with bu Supplies, they would once agam give 
Fight to Brutus's Navy, 
The Marſcillians, fince their former Overthrow, 


' bad taken the like number of Ships out of their 


Arſentl. and new rigged and trimmed them, and 
with great Induſtry Ferniſbed and manned them for 
that Service: For they wanted neither Oar-Men, 
Mariners, Sailors, nor. Pilots, fit for that purpoſe. 
To theſe they added certain Fiſher-Boats, and fenced 
them with Coverings, that the Oar-Men might be 
ſafe from caſting Weapons : And theſe he filled with 
Archers and Engines. The Navy being thus fur- 
niſhed and prepared, the Marſeillians ( incited and 
ftirred up with the Prayers and Tears of 01d Men, 
Women, and Maids, to give help and defence to their 
City in time of extream danger ; and to Fight with 
no leſs Courage and Confidence than formerly they had 
accuſtomed) went all aboard with great Courage : As 
it cometh to paſs through the common fault of Nature, 
whereby we put more confidence in things unſeen and 
unknown, or otherwiſe are more troubled thereat : 
According as it then happened. For the coming of 
Naſidius had filled the City full of aſſured Hope and 
Courage : And thereupon, having a good Wind, they 
deft the Port, and came and found Nafidius at Tau- 
renta_( 4 Caſtle belonging to the Marſeillians ) and 
there fitted themſelves for a Fight ; encouraging each 
other again to a Valiant carriage of that Service, and 
conſulting how it might be beſt performed. 

The right Squadron was given to the Marſeillians, 
and the left ro Naſidius. And to the place repaired 
Brurus, having encreaſed the number of bis bips : 
For thoſe fix which he took from the ul 

. be had added unto the other which Caſar had cauſed 


to be made at Arelate, and had mended them fince the Arles, 


laſt Fight, end fitted them with all neceſſaries for 


Men of War..... And. thereupon exhorting his Soldi= 


contemn. the Enemy as a Vanquiſhed Party, 
already - Foiled and Overthrown them when 
they were in their Strength, they ſet forward againſt 
them with great Aſſurance and Courage. 

Que of # = <p So Trebonius, and from al 
thoſe higher s they might eaſily perceive and ſee 
in the City, all the Youth which remained in the 
Town, and all the Aged, with their Wives and Chil- 
dren, did from the publick Places of Guard, and 


ers to 


.' from the Town Walls, ftretch out their hands to- 


wards Heaven, or otherwiſe run to their Churches 
and Temples, and there ating themſelves be- 
fore their s, did defire Victory of their Gods. 
Neither was there any of them all that did not think 
the event of all their Fortunes to conſiſt in that days 
Service : For the chiefeſt of all their able Men, and 
the beſt of all forts and were by name called 
out, and entreated ta go aboard, to the end, that if 
any diſafter or miſchance ſhould vappen, they might 
ſee nothing further th be endeavonred for their ſafes 
ty; and if they overcame, they. mighr reſt int hogh 
to ſave their City, either by their own Valour, of 
by Foreign help. 


OBSERVATION. 


Ommuni fit vitio nature, ut invifis, latitanti- 
bus, atque incognits rebus, mags confidamus, 

bar tl Fer. exterreamur, ut tum accidit; Tr 
cometh to paſs through the common fault of Na- 
ture, &c. In caſes of hazard, things brought un- 
to- us by report do more abuſe our Judgmenr, 
either in conceiving roo great hopes, or yielding 
roo much to diftruk, than any matter preſent can 
move or enforce : For theſe perrurbations arrend- 
ing upon our Will, are enlarged more according 
to the quality of our delires, than as they are 


directed oy courſe of Reaſon ; and fo draw Men 9wd ze 
Y 


. . . wins, d 
ro believe what their wiſhes do re- bobs _ 


either ca 
quire, or otherwile to reject all as utterly loft. 
The uncertainty whereof, and the diſappoint- 
ment enſuing thoſe deceivable apprehenſfions, hath 
brought rhe hope of this Life into very flight ac» 
count, being reckoned but as the Dream of him 
that is awake ; and as Pia fraus, or a charitable 
Delufion ro ſupport us through the hard chances 


. of this World, and to keep Man's Heart from 
hl iS 


breaking: For every Man's 
never affordeth preſent Relief, by 


ho 3 which 
oagah the 
bitterneſs of Extremities, by 


Dabit Deus his quoque finem, 


God once will put an end to theſe things too. 


CHAP. I. 
The Fight, and the Marſe:lans Overthrow. 


He Fight being begun, the Marſcillians Calar. 


were wanting in no point of Valour : But 
bearing in mind ſuch Exhortations as 4a 
little Efee had been given them by their 
Friends, they fought ſo reſolutely, as though they 
meant not to Fight again ; or as if any one ſhould 
chance to miſcarry m that Battel, he ſhould make 
account that he did but anticipate, for a ſmall mo- 
ment of time, the fatal end of his Fellow-Citizens, 
who ( upon taking of the Town ) were to unaergo 
the ſame Fortune of War. Our Ships putting on by 


little and little, were glad to give way to the ———_y 
an 
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Dio Caſſius. 


ind Mobility of their Shipping, which by the thill of 
their Pilots were well managed. And if 3t happen- 
ed that our Men had found means to grapple with 
ary of their Ships, they preſently came on all fides 
to their reſcue. Neither did the Albici ſhew them- 
ſelves backward when the matter came; to hands, or 
were they inferiour to our Men in Courage or Valour. 
Moreover, out of the leſſer Ships were caſt imſmite 
numbers of Darts, and other Weapons, wherewith 
our Men buſied in fight were ſuddenly wounded. 
In thi confli, two of their Triremes having ſpied 
Brutus's Ship (which by her Flag migie caſuy be 
diſcerned) came violently againſt him from two con- 
trary parts : But the danger being foreſeen, Brurus 
did ſo prevail through the ſwiftneſs of bis Ship, 
that he a little out-ſtript them ; whereby they coming 
with their full ſwinge, did ſo encounter one another, 
that they were both very much ſhaken with the blow : 
for the Beak-head of one being broken off, the Water 
was ready to come in on all ſides. Which being ob- 
ſerved by ſome of Bratus's party that were near a= 
bont, they ſet upon them (being thus diſtreſſed) and 
quickly ſunk them both. ohS ' 
The Ships that came with Naſidius were found of 
no uſe, and therefore quickly left the Figit ; for 
there was not offered there unto them either the fight 
of their Country, or the Exhortaticns and Prayers of 
their Kinsfolks ahd Allies, as motives to hazard their 
lives in that Quarrel : ſo that of them. there was 
none wanting. Of the Ships that came out from 
Miarſcilles, five were ſunk, and four taken. One 
eſcaped with Naſidius's Fleet, which made towards 
the hither Spain. One of them that remained was 
ſent before to Marſeilles ; who coming as a Meſſenger 
before the reſt, and approaching near unto the Town, 
all the multitude ran out to hear the News : Which 
being once known, there was ſuch a general mourning 
and deſolation, as though the Town were inſtantly to 
be taken by the Enemy. Notwithſtanding, they left 
not off to make ready ſuch neceſſaries as were requi- 


fite for defence of the ſame. 
OBSERVATION. 


Y hem was the ſecond Fight the Marſei/{ians 
made, ro keep the Sea open for the aid and 
relief of the Town ; being otherwiſe ftreighrly 
belieged by Land, and yer that was not fo render- 
ly cared for as their ſhurting up by Sea ; the free 
paſſage whereof brought in all their profit in time 
of Peace, and their ſuccours in times of War : for 
which regard it was, that they commended to. 
their Gods the ſucceſs of that enterprite, with as 
much devorion, as Tears, Vows and Prayers could 
expre(s. : 

The benefit a Town beſieged receiveth from an 
open in-ler by Sea, cannot be better manifeſted, 
than by the fiege of Oftend ; tor by that occaſion 
elpecially, ir indured the moſt famous fiege thar 
was in Chriſtendom theſe many years. This 
L. Nafidius was rather a conſtant Friend ro the 
cauſe, than a fortunate Admiral : For afterwards, 
he refuſed not to take the like overthrow for 
Pompey the Son, at Leucades, as he did now for 
the Father. And ſurely it falleth our (whether it 


Whil tam co. be through the uncertainty of Sea-faring marrers, 
pax forrmire- Or that Men have fairer pretences ar Seca, to avoid 


rm ga 


Tacit. I4. 
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occations of hazard, than are found ar Land, or 
that Paucs dizna naſcuntur in Mari, few things of 
value come from yea, according to the Proverb, 
or for what other canſe, I know not) that there 
are few of thoſe which ſought Honour in this kind, 
who have atrained the leaſt part of rheir defires. 


* King of al- And yet nevertheleſs, ſome there are of famous 


giers a the 


_ memory : As * Barbaruſſa, a terrour of the Le- 
vant ycas ; Andreas Amria, of Genua, renowned 
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for his great Exploits _= the Twrk: together 
with divers of our own Nation ; as namely, Sir 
Francs Drake, who for $kill and forrune ar Sea, 
is held matchable with any other whatſoever ; 


beſides, Mr. Candiſh, for Voyages ro the South, . 


and Sir Martin Frobiſher, for diſcoveries to the 
North. 

Howbeirt, theſe later rimes * have advantage 
without compariſon of former ages, through the 
invention of the Sea-compaſs with the Needle ; 
which was found our little more than three hun- 
dred years ago, by one Flavus, born in the King- 
dom of Naples ; withour which, no Ship can ſhape 
a courſe in the Ocean, and ro which nothing cag 
be added, more than to find a perfect and ready 
direction for longirudes. oe -- 


_— 


CHAP. IV. 


The Works which the _ Soldiers made 
againſt the Town, 


T was obſerved by the Legionary Soldiers, that cog: 


had the charge of the right part of the Work, 

that it would much advantage them againſt the 

often Eruptions and Sallies of the Enemy, if 
they built a Tower of Brick under the Town Wall, 
inſtead of a Hold or Receptacle : which at firſt they 
made low and little, only for the repelling of ſudden 
aſſaults. Thither they uſually retreated : and from 
thence, if they were over-charged, they made defence, 
either by beating back, or proſecuting an Enemy. 
Thu Tower was thirty foot ſquare, and the Walls 
thereof five foot thick : But afterwards (as Uſe 
and Experience s the maſter of all things) it was 
found by inſight and induſtry of Men, that ths Tower 
might be of great uſe, if it were raiſed to any 
ro io which was accordingly performed in thi 
faſhion. 

When it was raiſed to the height of a Story, they 
fo framed the Floor, that the ends of the Foyſts did 
not jett out beyond the fides of the Tower ; leſt any 
thing might be thruſt out, on which the fire which 
the Enemy ſhould caſt might take hold : and then 
paved that Floor, with as much Brick as the Man= 
telets and Gabions would ſuffer to be laid. Upon 
this Tarrace thus made, they laid croſs Beams along 
the ſides, as a foundation to an upper Stiry, for 
the top and covering of the Tower. And upon theſe 
Beams they raiſed croſs Timbers , thwarting each 
other for the ſides of the Tower, and coupled them 
at the top with ſide Beams. 


Theſe croſs Timbers were longer, and bore further * 


out than the Square of the Tower ; that there might 
be means to faſten Coverings and Defences, againſt 
the blows and darts of the Enemy, whilſt the Work- 
men were finiſhing the Walls and Sides of that 
Building. The top or upper Story of this Tower they 
likewiſe paved with Brick and Clay, that no fire 
might faſten on it ; and laid Mattreſſes on the top 
thereof, to the end the Floor might not be broken 
with any Weapons ſhot out of Engines, nor the 
Pavent ſhivered in pieces with Stones caſt out of 
Catapults, 

Moreover they made three Nettings or Mats of 
Hawſers, equal in length to the fides of the Tower, 
and four foot in breadth. And upon thoſe three 
fides which confronted the Enemy, they faſtened them 
upon Poles to hang befoxe the Tower : which kind 
of defence they had in other places tried to be of 
proof, and not to be pierced with any Weapon or 
Enyine. And as one part of the Tower came to 
be covered, finiſhed, and fortified againſt any vie- 
lence of the Enemy, they carried their Mantelets 
and defences to the reſt unifiniſhed. The fop of 
which 
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which Tower theh framed upon the firſt Story, and 
then raiſed it up with Wrinches or Scrues, as far as 
the' cloſe Netting would ſerve” them for 4 defence. 
And ſo choered with theſe ſhelters and ſafeguards, 
they buile up the fides with Brick ; and then again 
ſeruing up the top higher, they fitted the place to 
build the fides higher : And, as they came to the 
height of a Story, they laid the Foyſts of the Floor 
in ſuch fort, as the ends thereof were hid and co- 
vered with the Wall or ſides that were of Brick ; and 
fo from that Story they proceeded to another, by 
ſeruing up the top, and raiſing their Netting. By 
which means they built very ſafely fix Stories, with- 
out any wound or other danger at all ; and left Win- 
dows and Loop-holes in the ſides, for the putting out 
of Engines in ſuch places as they thought conveni- 
ent. When by means of that Tower, they were im 
hope to defend the Works near about it, they then 
made a Muſculum or Mouſe of ſixty foot mm —_ 
and of two foot Timber ſquare, to convey them 
ſafely from ths Tower of Brick to another of the 
Enemies, and to the Town Wall : whereof this was 
the form. They cut two fide Groundjils of equal 
length, and made the ſpace between them to contain 
four foot ; upon them they erefed little Columns of 
five foot bick, and joyned them together, putting 
Braces of an eafle ſloping in ſuch diſtances, as the 
Rafters were to be placed to bear up the Roof : and 
upon thoſe Braces they laid Rafters of two foot ſquare, 
Faſtening them both at the Ridge, and at the Eavings, 
with Plates and Bolts of Iron. They Lathed the 
Roof with Lath of four fingers broad : And ſo the 
| Building being made with a Gable-ridge handſomly 
faſhioned, the top was laid all over with Clay, to 
keep the Mauſe from burning ; and then covered 
with Tiles, which were fenced with Leather, to the 
end they mitht not be waſhed away with Pipes or 
Gutters of Water, which might be laid to fall 
them. And leſt thoſe Hides ſhould be ſpoiled, either 
yr Fire or great Stones, they laid Mattreſſes upon 
them. 

This Wark being wholly finiſhed near unto the 
Tower, through the help and means of defenſive Man- 
telets and Gabions ; ſuddenly before the Enemy was 
aware, with a Ship-Engine and Rollers = under it, 
they —_ it ſo near a Tower of the Enemies, that 
it joyned to the Wall thereof. The Townſmen bein 
upon 4 ſudden appalled thereat, brought the — 
Stones they could get, and with Levers tumbled them 
down from the Wall upon the Mouſe : but the ſtrength 
of the Work did not ſhrink at the blows, and what- 
ſoever fell _ 
Roof. Which when they perceived, they altered their 
* purpoſe, and got Pots of Roſm and Pitch, and ſetting 
them on fire, threw them down upon the Mouſe ; 
which tumbling down from the Roof, were removed 
away with long Hooks and Poles. Ini the mean time, 
the Soldiers - were within the Mouſe, pulled out 
the lower Stones that were in the foundation of the 
Tower. Thu Mouſe or Mantelet was defended by our 
Men out of the Brick Tower, with Weapons and 
Engines : and by means thereof the Enemy was put 
from the Wall and the Turrets, ſo that they could 
not well defend the ſame. Many of the Stones being 
Japped out of the foundation of the Tower, part 
thereof ſuddenly fell, and the reſt leaned as though 
it would not ſtand long after. 


OBSERVATION. 


raſmuch as it requireth the. labour of an in- 
duftrious Pen ro ſhadow out the effects of In- 
duftry ; I will only produce the evidence of theſe 
Works, to thew the power it hath in humane 
actions, rather than by any maimed or ſhallow 
diſcourle, weaken the force of ſo great an Engine. 


Obſervations upon CnsaR's 


it, flided down the ſloping of the . 


Wherein firſt it may, be noted, how in theſe and 
the like attempting endeavours, one thing draws 
on another, according as practice makerth overture 
to Maiſteries : For our underſtandipg growing by 
degrees, hath no intuitive faculry to diſcern per- 
fection, bur by little and little worketh our exact- 


neſs ; making every Morrow | hover uy Scholar, prior poſter 
rom cauſes #r dies, 


as Reaſon findeth means of diſcourſe 
ro effects, or from effects ro cauſes. | 

And & this Tower, made ar firſt bur for a re- _ 
great of defence, gave occaſion to ler rhem ſee the 
like or better uſe thereof in the offenſive part, if it 
were raiſed ro a height convenient far the ſame : 
which they performed with as much Arr as the wit 
of Man could uſe in ſuch a Work. For having 
made the firſt Story, they then made the Roof, for 
the ſhelter and ſafery of the Soldier : And ſcruing 
it up by little and little, they built the fides, having 
fenced the open ſpace with Netting, for avoiding 
of danger; arming it with Brick and Clay againſt 
Fire, and with Marrrefles againſt Stones and 
Weights. And then again they proceeded to the 
making of that Manteler or Muſculum , which 
gave them paſſage to the Wall ; building ir with 
ſtrong, or rather ſtrange Timber, of two foot 
{quare, framed fo artificially with Braces, and 
ridging Rafters, and thoſe fo fitted, as neither 
Fire, Water, Weapon, nor Weight, could prevail 
againſt it. And thus they laboured to gain their 
own ends, and bought Fortune with immealure- 
able endeavour. % 


CHAay. V. 


The Marſeillians ger a Truce of the Romans, and 
break ir deceirfully. 


He Enemy being then much appalled at the Catar. 
ſudden ruin and fall of the Tower, and 
greatly perplexed at ſo unexpefied a miſ- 
chief ; and withal ſtruck with a fear of 
the wrath and indignation of the Gods, and of the 
ſack and ſpoil of their City ; they came all unarm- 
ed, thronging out of the Gates, wearing Holy Attire 


upon their Heads, and flretching out their ſubmiſſive Inermes cue 
Ww ich inſulis. 


Hands to the Legates and the Army. U 
novelty, all Hoſtility ceaſed for the time, and the 
Soldiers withdrawing themſelves from the aſſault, 
were carried with a Eire of hearing and underſtan- 
ding what would paſs at that time. 

When they came to the Legates and to the Army, 
they caſt themſelves all down at their feet, praying 
and beſeeching that things might be ſuſpended until 
Czlar's arrival. They ſaw plainly that their Town 
was already taken, their Works were perfeRed, their 
own Tower demoliſhed ; and therefore they deſiſted 
from making any further defence : There could be no 
let to hinder them from preſent ſpoil and ſacking, 
if upon Czſar's arrival they ſhould refuſe to obey 
hu Mandates. They ſhewed further, that if their 
Tower were abſolutely overthrown, the Soldiers could 
not be kept from entering the Town in hope of Pil- 
lage, and would thereby Fo it to a final deſtrufion. 

Theſe and many the like things were uttered by 
them very movingly (as Men learned and eloquent) 
with great lamentation and much weeping, whereby 
the Legates (moved with commiſeration ) withdrew 
the Soldiers from the Fortifications, put off the aſſault, 
and left a ſmall Guard ts keep the Works. A kind 
of Truce being through pity and commiſeration thus 
made and concluded, Czlar's coming was expetted ; 
no Weapon was caſt, either from the Town Wall, or 
from our fide : inſemuch as every Man left off bus 
care and diligence, as though all had been ended. For 
Czlar had by Letters given ſtraight charge to Tre- 

bonus, 


oF: ; iÞ, II. 


17 T F leſt the Soldiers (moved through their Rebellion and 
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Or at leaſt, to make a reſemblance of Plutarch's 
two Wraſtlers, of whom one being always caſt, 
did nevertheleſs perſwade the other thar he caſt 
him ; and fo, howſoever he became foiled, yer lefr 


bonius, not to ſuffer the Town to be taken by aſſault, 


Contempt, together with the long Travail they had 
ſuſtained) ſhould put all above fourteen years of age 


to the Sword : which thay threatned to do, and were the place with an opinion of Victory : is al- 
then hardly kept from broaking into the Town ; taking Ways more cafily ed, when it is attended with 


rhe matter very grievenſly, that Trebonius ſeemed 
to hinder them from effeting their purpoſes, But 
the Enemy, being People without faith, did only 
watch for time and opportunity, to put m practice 


ebeir fraud and deceit. lip de Comines, "The * example of one ſole acci- a. _ & 
dent, is ſufficient ro make many Men wiſe : So exemplo, has | 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


T is a ſaying of an ancient Writer, that as our 


__ Attire doth cover the Body, ſo ir doth uucover formances. 
pow ind. Wh ir is, that 
dug The nakedneſs of the mind. ereupon It is, tha 


Men have found means to fure themſelves upon The Third OBSE RVATION. 


occcafion, according to the diſpoſition of their in- 
ward affections, as they are either dilated with 
joy, or contracted with ſorrow, lifted up with 
weal, or humbled with affliftion. And according- 
ly theſe Marſci#/ians,in roken of their humility and 
ſ{ubmiflion, came our, wearing an Artire here cal- 
led Infula ; which Servius deicriberh to be a kind 
of Coife, made after the form of a Diadem, with 
two Pendants on each fide, called Vitre. 
Thoſe which the Romans uſed of this kind, 
were faſhioned like a Pyramid : the point whereof 
; did fignifie the * Elements, aſcending upwards in 
* naragy "14 fuch a pointed faſhion ; and by the rwo Pendants 
| or Bands, were denoted the Water and the Earth. 
They were made wholly of Wool, as Feſtus wri- 
teth, Infule ſunt filamenta lanea, quibus Sacerdotes, 
hoſtie, & templa wvelabantur ; Infule are certain 
Ornaments and Tappers made of Wooll, wherc- 
with the Prieſts uſe to be clad, the Sacrifices to 
be covered, and the Temples to be hanged : to 
ſhew humbleneſs and fimpliciry, whereof Wooll 
is an Hieroglyphick ; for no kind of Beaſts have 
more need of aid and ſuccour than Sheep : And 
thereupon it was, that all Suppliantrs were artired 
with Trefſes of Wooll. Or otherwiſe, as ſome 
will have it, that rhe Habit of the Petitioner might 
call ro remembrance the flexible diſpoſition, which 
is well-beſceming thoſe thar have power and means 
ro give help and relief: according to the ulc of 
Macreb.ih 3. Heathen ages, wherein the Images of their Idols 
Savrzal.c5- 2d their Feet tied with Cords of Wooll; to ſhew 
the mildneſs and eafineſs which upon devour ſup- 
plications was found in divine Powers, whereot 
Wooll was a Symbolum. 


Y hg we may note, how far the anger of a 
Roman Army was extended, upon ſuch pro- 
Vocations as are here mentioned, viz. Ad interfi- 
ciendos pueros, to the ſlaying of all the Males above 
fourreen years of age: For, from that ſtage of 
11 Eneid, life, they accounted all in the rank of Men ; ac- 
who 1n his triumph of the Sabines, made a ſpecial Satar. 
Oration in the praiſe of his own Son. that had 
afſaulred and ſtruck the Enemy in thoſe Wars, 
being then bur fourteen years of age ; and there- 
upon gave him liberry ro wear Man's Apparel, 
which was that Toga pretexta (edged or faced 
with Purple) whereof their Hiſtories make ſo of- 
ren mention. 

Bur ro define preciſely hereof, were to miſtake 
the fury of the L ndier. For howſoever the rule 
is certain from the Law of nature, that no finite 
cauſe can be infinite in effet, or that a mortal 
hare ſhould have a boundleſs revenge : Yet occa- 
fion made ir variable, and as irregular as that of 
Alexander ; who ſometimes ſaved all, and at ©» Quit 


at all, bur ſuch as had raken the proteCtion of the 
Temple. The inhumane cruelry of the Turks 
exceederth all former Hoſftiliry in this kind :* For 
they never fave any out of commiſerartion, bur for 
private uſe ; and do rather chuſe ro deſtroy Man- 
kind, than ſuffer ir to live for any other purpoſe 
than their own. 


SY 


CHAP. VL 


The Second OBSERVATION. The Marſeillians raking advantage of the Truce, 


conſume with firc all the Roman Works : which 


ments He Mayrſcillians being an ancient Progery of are afterwatds re-edified. 
+ Oratio pro the Greeks, acewiiteadion the long deſcent 
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Fter a few days, when our Met: were grown Caf. 
remiſs and careleſs, ſuddenly about bigh 
Noon, as ſome were gone one way ſome ano= 
ther, and others wearied with continual la« 
bour had given themſelves to reſt, the Weapons being 
caſed and laid up ; they ruſhed out of their Gates, 
and coming with the Wind that then blew hard, they 

fer our Works on fire: which was ſo carried and 
diſperſed with the Wind, that the Mount, the Man- 
telets, the Teſtudo, the Tower and the Engines, were 
all en fire at once, and were burned down and conſu- 
med, before it could be known how it came. 


of Time, and alteration of Air, did keep a touch 
of the natural diſpoſition of that Nation, as well 
uence, as were familiar un- 
le, as in * ſubtilry and 
conduiumens dupliciry of dealin . hich paſſage of the Mar- 
mbilrem fſeillians is af ans, by t Tully, as a marter cnfor- 
— bes cing the due praiſes of Eloquence, and the ule it 
firmdpe gem hath upon all occaſions to draw conſent, with rhe 
priſentia mas (weetnels of a well-runed Tongue , above thar 
; why a which may be arrained either by Engines or a 
+ Valms ſtrong hand. Wherein, if we ſhould go abour ro 


Ratwerunt L. Compare the * force of Arms with the power of a 


c Fea " grave Diſcourſe, and ſer a Soldier parallel ro an Our Men aſtoniſhed at ſo ſudden and unthought= 
Fiar, Orator, there might hence be taken divers of an accident, caught up ſuth Weapons as were 


next at hand; and others running ſpeedily from the 
Camp, ſet upon the Enemy, but were hitdered from 
following them as they fled, by Engines and Arrows 


ro- 
v: 1% evillas bable Reaſons to ſecond thar ſaying, which hah 
cont arm been thought ro ſavour more of vain-glory, than 


49 afar. Of true judgment, 


roar, m "vis Cedant arma tops, concedat laure lingu. ; from the Town Wall. They, on the other ſide, being 
iter "4 Let Arms to Gowns, the Bay-leaf yield to th' Terired under the proteBtion of the Wall, did at their 
Pr arc. Tongue, eaſe 


cording ro the inftirution of Tarquinius Priſcus, Mace, lib 


I 
ther times (as at the raking of Tyre) faved none ®* %: Qi} 


TH 


| 
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eaſe buy Hown the Mouſe and the Brick Tower : and 
fo many Months labour was, through the perfidiouſneſs 
of the Enemy, and the force of the Tempeſt, conſt- 
med and brought to nothing in a moment of time. 
The Marſeillians attempted the like the next day 
after, having opportunity of the like Tempeſt ; and 
with greater confidence ſaliied out, and threw much 
fire upon the other Mount and the Tower. But as 
our Men the day before (expetting nothing leſs than 
to be ſurprized in that fort) bad —_ more than 
ordinary their uſual Guards; ſo being now made 
wiſer by that which had happened, they had made all 
things ready for defence : by which means, having 
flain a great number, they drave the reſt back into 
the Town, without effeting any thing. 

Trebonius began again to re-edifie ſuch Works as 
were ruinated and conſumed with fire, and that with 
& ita nature £7eater alacrity of the Soldier than before. For when 
nperatum, hey ſaw their great labours and endeavours ſort to 
t homines 920 better ſucceſs, and the Truce broke by the Treachery 
_ of the Enemy, it was a great gall unto them to have 
"pole, fe- their Valour thus derided. And foraſmuch as there 
int, 6 vide- was nothing left in all the Country for the raiſing of 
—_— a Mount, all the: Trees being already cut down, and 
ti non re- Grought far and near to —_ the firſt Mount, they 
andere. began a Mount of a ſtrange and unheard-of faſhion, 
bs n raiſed with two Side-walls of Brick, being ſix foot 


thick, apiece, and joyned together with Floors. The 
Walls were of equal diſtance, to the width of the for- 
mer Mount, which was all of ſolid matter : and 
where the ſpace between the Walls, or the weakneſs 
of the Work, did require it, there were Piles driven 
between, and Beams and Planks laid athwart for 
the ſtrengthening thereof. The Floors, made between 
thoſe Walls, were laid with Hurdies, and the Hurdles 
were covered with Clay. 
The Soldiers being thus ſheltered on both ſides with 
« Wall, and defended in front by Mantelets and 
Gabions, did ſatgly, without danger, bring whatſc- 
ever was neceſjcry for that Building, RM the 
Work was carried on with great ſpeed : and the loſs 
of their former continual Go was in a ſhort time 
recovered again, through the admirable dexterity and 
valour of the Soldier. To conclude, they left Gates 
in the Walls, in ſuch places as were fitteſt for allies. 
When the Enemy perceived, that what they hoped 
could not be repaired again in a long time, was with 
a few days lohour re=edified and finiſhed, whereby 
there was no place left to praftiſe deceit, or to ſally 
out with advantage, neither was there any means left 
by which they could prevail, either by force of 
Arms to hurt our Soldiers, or by fire to conſume our 
Works ; and underſtanding likewiſe, that by the ſame 
manner of fortification, all that part of the Town 
which had paſſage and acceſs from the firm Land, 
might be encompaſſed with a Wall and with Towers, 
that their Soldiers ſhould not be able to ſtand upon 
their Works ; and perceiving withal, that our Army 
had raiſed a Counter-mure, againſt the Wall of their 
Town, and that Weapons might be caſt by hand un- 
to them ; that the uſe of their Engines (wherein they 
much truſted) was by the nearneſs of ſpace quite 
taken away ; and laſtly, that they were not able to 
confront our Men (upon equal terms ) from their Walls, 
and from their Turrets ; they deſcended to the ſame 
Articles of ſurrender and ſubmiſſion, as were for- 
merly agreed upon. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


HE< we may obſerve, that a General cannot 
be roo ſecure of an Enemy, that ſtands upon 
terms to ſurrender up a place. For the atticn be- 
ing but voluntary by conſtraint, if haply the con- 
ſtraining force be removed, rhen that doth ceaſe 
which is voluntary ; and fo it cometh by conſequent 


Obſervations upon CAESAR'S 


to a refuſal. As appeareth by this paſſage of the 
Marſeillians ; who being brought into hard terms, 
as well by their rwo overthrows at Sea, (whence 
they expected no further ſuccour,) as alſo by the 
fiege laid ſo cloſe by Land, (where they were fo 
violently aſſaulted, that their Towers of defence 
made paſlage for the Romans to enter upon them; ) 
did nevertheleſs (upon ceffation of thoſe inforce- 
ments) alter their purpoſe, and entertained new 
hopes : which maketh good thar ſaying ; 

—- Timeo Danaos & dona ferentes, 

I fear the Greeks,even when they bring their gifts. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


& Econdly, we may obſerve that a will, forward 

to undergo labour, doth never ſtick ar any }**" 
difficulty, nor is at all diſmayed with the loſs of perſa, - 
any pains : bur is rather redoubled in Courage and wincere 
Induſtry ; eſpecially being edged on with a defirc *7*"* 
of Revenge. Which (if Hemer may have credit) polyzr 
doth always add a third part to a Man's ſtrength ; 7,49; 
as appeared by Diemedes, being hurt in the Shoul- 

der with one of Pindarus's Arrows : For revenge 
whereof, he cxcecded himſelf in a ſeſquiterce pro- 
portion of Valour, and flew more Trojans by a 
third part than otherwiſe he coald. 

Howſoever, as there is nothing ſo hard, bur is ,,,.;, 
ſubject ro the endeavour of the Mind : ſo there is Jum, 
nothing ſo ecaſfie, as to diſpoſſeſs our ſelves of that «nim/ 
intent care Which is requiſite in theſe imployments. , 
For theſe Romans, that through the greatneſs of app 
their Spirits had made ſuch firſt and ſecond works, bello ' 
as the memory thereof will laſt with the World, ®%r** 
were ſurprized when they lay in the Interim, as it 
were unbent, in as great remiſsneſs 4hd neglect 
(howſoever drawn unto ic by deceit) as if they 
had been able ro do no ſuch marrer as is here re- 

rred. And therefore it behoveth a Commander, 
ro keep his Armyalways ſeaſoned with labour ; for- 
aſmuch as Exercitus labore proficit, otio conſeneſcit, j,_.. 
An Army thrives by Employment, but grows old i: 
by Idleneſs. 


CHAP. VIL 
Varro raifeth great Troops to maintain Pompey's 
Party in Spain; but to no purpoſe. 


Arcus Varro, in the further Province of Cai. 
Spain, having from the beginning under- 
ſtood how things had paſſed in Italy, and 
diſtruſting how matters would ſucceed 
with Pompey, did Sr give out very friendly 
Speeches of Calar : That Pompey had by way of 
prevention gained him to bu Party, and honoured him 
with a Lieutenancy, whereby he was obliged in duty 
to him ; howbeit, in hy particular diſpoſition he ſtood 
no leſs affeted to Cxſar : Neither was he ignorant 
of the duty of a Legate, to whoſe truſt and fidelity Qifducint 
the Government of the Province was left,as in depoſito, TN” 
upon condition to be ſurrendred up at all times and 
flaſons, &« he that commanded in chief ſhould require 
it : He likewiſe knew very well what hu own Forces 
were, and what was the ro and diſpeſition of all 
the Country towards Czlar. 

Thy was the ſubjeft of all his Speeches, without any 
ſhew of inclining either to the one or to the other. 
But afterwards, when he heard that Czſar was in- 
gaged at Marleilles,that Perreius's Forces were joined 
with Afranius's Army, that great aids were come un- 
to them, that Man was in great hope and ex- 


pettation of ſucceſs, and that all the hither 
Province had agreed together to undertake Pom- 
pey's "_ ; 85s al} had after happened con- 
cerning the want efficiuals at Ilerda, (all which 
things were writ "with advantage unto him by 


Afranius;) 


F 


Il. 


Afranius ; ) he then upon that alteration changed hs 
Mind according to the Times, and levied Soldiers 
in all Parts of the Province : And having raiſed 
two compleat Legions, he added unto them ſome 
thirty Cohorts of the Country Soldiers, to ſerve for 
Wings to the Army, and gathered together great 
quantity of Corn, as well for the ſupply of the Marleil- 
lians, as for the Proviſion of Petreiws and Afranms. 

Moreover, he commanded them of Gades to build 
and provide ten Gallies ; and ordered further, that 
many other ſhould be made at Hilpalis. He took 
all the Money and the Ornaments out of Hercules's 
Temple, and brought the ſame into the Town of 
Gades, and in lieu thereof ſent ſix Cohorts out of 
the Province to keep the Temple. He mad? Caius 
Gallonius ( 4 Roman Knight and 4 familiar friend 
of Domitius, and ſent by him thither to recover 
ſome matter of Inheritance ) Governour of the Town. 
All the Arms ( as well private as publick ) were 
brought into Gallonius's Houſe. He himſelf made 
many bitter inveAives azainſt Cxlar ; affirming in 
publick that Czſar had been ſeveral times worſted, 
and that a great number of the Soldiers were revol- 
ted from him, and were come to Afranius : which he 
knew to be true, by certain and approved Meſſen- 
gers. : 
The Roman Citizens reſiding in that Province 
being much perplexed and affrighted thereat, were 
thereupon conſtrained to promiſe him 190 thouſand 
Seſterces in ready Money, for the ſervice of the Com- 
mon-|1al, beſides twenty thouſand weight of Silver, 
together with one hundered and twenty thouſand 
Buſhels of Wheat. Upon thoſe Cities and States 
which favoured Cxſar's Party, be laid greater 1mpo= 
fitions : For ſuch as had let fall Speeches, or declare 
ed themſelves apainſt the Common=Weal, he confiſca- 
ted all their Goods, and put a Garriſon upon them ; 
giving judament himſelf upon private Perſons, and 
conſtraining all the Province to ſwear Allegeance to 
him and to Pompey. 

And being in the end advertiſed what had hap- 
pened in the bither Province, he prepared for War, 
with a purpoſe to diſpoſe thereof in this manner : 
His reſolution was to = two Legions with him at 
Gades, with all the ſhipping and the Corn: For 
knowing that the whole Province- did intirely affett 
Czſar's Cauſe, he thought it beſt and eaſieſt for him 
( having made good Proviſion of ſhipping and Corn) 
to keep the Iſlind. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 
(y= firſt, how dangerous it is for ſuch as 


ſtand neutral between two Parties ( bearing 
no affection but ro their own ends ) to declare 
themſelves, upon ſuch appearances as commonly 
happen in the flux and reflux of a War : For if their 
— fail as Varro's did, they are then for- 
ced ro redeem their Errour with more offices of 
partiality, than can afterwards be exculed ; and fo 
ran into a further degree of enmity, than the par- 
try for whom they fair. And certainty whether it 
be that neutrality refuſeth to take parr with the 
right, ( which in matter of controverſie muſt needs 
ſtand on one fide, ) or whether ir (avoureth of an 
ill nature, tro ſhew no ſympathizing affections 
with ſuch as otherwiſe have correſpondence with 
them, or for what other cauſe I know nor ; bur ſure 
itis, that Neutrals, attending nothing bur their 
own advantage, are of no bertrer eſtcem than the 
Bird whereot Leo Africus writeth ; which when 
the King of Birds demanded Tribute, would al- 
ways rank himſelf amongſt the Fiſh, and when 
the King of Fiſhes required his ſervice, would al- 
ways be with the Birds; or than the Weather- 
cock, whercof there is no other uſe, than indicare 
1eqnantem, to ſhew what Wind rules. 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


The Second OBSE RV ATION. 


He Iſland of Gdes, was known to the Romans 
by the name of Tarteſſon : 


Hic Gades Urbs eſt dia Tartefſus priue. 

Here Gades ſtands, of old 'arteſus call'd. 

The Town of Gades was endowed, as Dion 
witnefſeth by Fulizs C.cſar, with the Liberties and 
Privileges of Rome. 
reth ; Oppidum habet Civium Romanorum, quod 
appellitur Auguſta Urbs Fulia Gaditana, This 
Iſland hath a Town of Roman Citizens, which 1s 
called Auguſta F1u/*1 Gaditana, It was a Town 
of great Fame, as appcarcth by that of Fuba King 
of Mauritana, who n..:: ambitious ſute, ro have the 
ritle of Duumrwiri, or iwo Men of the Town ; as 
Feſtus noteth in his Deſcription of the Sea-Coaſt : 


At vis in illts tanta, vel tantum decus, 
tate priſca, ſub fids rerum fuit ;; 

Rex ut ſupzrbus, omniumque prepotens, 
Ques Gens habebat forte tum Mauruſia, 
Ottaviano Principi acceptiſſimus, 

E» litzrarum ſemper in ſtudio, Fuba, 
Interfluoque ſeparatus /AEquore, 
Illuſtriorem ſemet Urbis iſtius 
Duumwviratu crederet === 


Such was their Power, ſuch their grace, 
Of old, while faith was yer in place 3 
King 7uba, the moſt powerful Prince 
The Moors had either then or ſince, 

In favour with O#as- zn, 

And every way a learned Man, 
Divided from this place by Sea. 
Thought it would greater Glory be 

To be Duum-vir of the Town. 


In this Iſland ftood Hercules's Temple; ro 
which as well Romans, as other noble Adventurers 
of all Natious, made often repair, 10 perform 
their Vows upon Atchievements of deeds of Arms ; 
Which folemniry was not omitted by Hannibal, 
before his expedition into Italy. 

Amongit other Alrars in this Temple, there 
was one dedicated ro Penury and Art ; figni- 
fying that Art driveth away Penury, as Hercu- 
les pur to flight and ſubdued Monſters. Thoſe 
of Afiz and the Mcediterrane Parts, took this 
Iſland to be the furtheſt end of Navigation : For 
the Arlantick Sea admitted no Ft. Paſlage, 
for want of a Loadſtone to dire&t them in thar 
Vaſtnels. And therefore Pindarns faith, that irt 
is not lawful for wiſe Men nor Fools to know 


Feſtus Anies 


nM, 


what is beyond the ſtreight of Gibraltar, the J 
Way in the Ocean being a thouſand Leagues coſta hath «6+ 


broad. 
nelins Balbus, who at his death gave a Legacy to 


To which effect Pliny wri- 4% 47 


s A- 


In this Town ot Gades was born L. Cor- ſerved that the 
Sea hath no 


Part above one 


the Roman People, rwenty five Pence per Poll ; theſund 


together with Funins Brutus Collumella, that writ 
lo excellently De re Ruſtica. 

Et mea quam generat Tartefſi Littore Gades. 

And which my Gades yields on Tarteſs Shore. 
It is now called Cales, and was ſacked by our En- 
liſh, An. 1596. 

Hiſpalis, furnrmed Romulenſis, from the Roman 


Colony that was planted there, is ſeated upon the Sew. 


River Bets, in a very pleaſant and ferrile Country, 
and eſpecially for Oiles. The Town is now the 
Staple for the Weſt Indies, and a very Nurſery of 
Merchants. Arias Montanus, that great Theolo- 
gian, was born in this City. 


I 1 The 


Leagues from 
the Land. 


Caſar: 
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Obſervations upon Cxsar's 


of 
® The Third OBSERV ATION. 


{mn theſe hundred and ninety thouſand 
\ Seſterces, the Learned cannot fatisfie them- 
ſelves with any congruent interpretation thereof. 
For if we take them in the Neuter, for ſeven Pound 
ren Shillings apiece, it amounteth to 1492000 
Pound, which is thought roo much : If in the Maſ- 
culine, it will riſe not to above 1400 Pound, which 
is deemed too lirtle. and therefore the Criricks do 
mend the place and read H-$S Centies Nonagies, a 
hundred times ninety H-S. which bringeth our 
142500 Pound: And is thought agreeable to the 
mcaning of the Authour. 


CHAT VEL 


The Province and the Legions Revolr from Varre. 
Cc/ar ſertleth Spain, and returnerh ro Marſeilles. 


Lbeit Cxlar was called back into Italy, for 

many great and important Cauſes, yet he 

was reſolved to leave no ſpark or ap- 

pearance of War remaining behind him 
in Spain ; for that he knew Pompey's Deſerts to 
be ſuch, as had gained him many Followers and 
Dependants in the hither Province. And therefore 
having ſent two Legions into the furt''er Spain, 
under the Conda#t of Q). Caffius, Tribune of the 
People, he bimſelf made forward by great Fourneys, 
with fix hundred Horſe ; ſending an Editt before 
him, to ſummon the Magiſlrates and Chief Men 
of the Cities and Towns, to appear before him by 
a day at Corduba. Upon publication of which E- 
dia, there was no City in all that Province, that ſent 
not ſome of their Senate by the Day appointed to Cor- 
duba : Neither was there any Roman Citizen of note 
that preſented not himſelf there at that time. 

The Princes and States being aſſembled, of their 
own accord they ſhut the Gates againſt Varro, ſet 
Watch and Ward upon the Walls and in the Towers, 
and retained with them two Cohorts, called by. the 
name of Colonice ( which came thither by chance ) 
for the ſafe keeping of the Town. At the ſelf- 
ſame time, the Inhabitants of Carmona ( which x 
the ſlrengeſt Town of all the Province ) caſt out 
the three Cohorts that were by Varro put into 
their Cittadel, and ſhut them out of the Town. 
Whereby Varro was the rather moved to make 
haſte to Gades with his Legions, leſt he ſhould be 
hindered and cut off, either in the way, or in his 
Paſſage over from the Continent : Such and ſo fa- 
vourable was the General affettion of the whole 
Province towards Calar. And being ſomewhat 
advanced on his Fourney, he received Letters from 
Gades, That, as ſoon as it was known there of the 
Editt which Czxlar had publiſhed, the chiefeſt of 
the Gaditans apreed with the Tribunes of the Sol- 
diers which were in Garriſon, to expell Gallonius 
out of the Town, and to keep the City and the Iſland 
for Czlar. Which being reſolved upon, they ſent 
him Word to leave the Town of his own accord, 
while »e might do it without danger ; and if he re- 
Fuſed they would then take ſuch further Order 
as they ſhould find expedient. Gallonius moved 
with fear diſlodged himſelf, and went out of 
Gades. 

Theſe things being divulged abroad, one of the 
two Legions, known by the name of Vernacula, 
took up their Enſigns, went out of Varro's Camp 
( he himſelf ſtanding by and looking on ) and 
retired themſelves to Hilpalis ; and there ſate 
down in the Market-Place, and in common Por- 
ches, without hurting any Man. Which the Roman 


Citizens of that Convent did ſo well like of, that e 
very Man was very deſirous to entertain them in their 
Houfes. Whereat Varro beins much aſtoniſhed, altered 
hisFourney towards Ilipa Italica, as ke gave it out ; but 


ſoon after was advertiſed by ſome of h1s Friends, that l'pe ba, 


the Gates were ſhut againſt him. Whereupen, being 
circumvented and hindered from all other addreſſes, 
he ſent to Cxlar, to advertiſe him that he was ready 
to deliver up the Legion to whomſoever he ſhould pleaſe 
to appoint. To which purpoſe he ſent him Sex. Cx- 
far, commanding the Legion to be delivered to him. 

Varro having given up his charge, came to Cx- 
ſar at Corduba, and there gave him a true account 
of the Carriage of his Office. The Moneys remain- 
ing in his Hands he delivered up, and gave an Ins 
ventory of the Corn and Shipping which were in any 
Place provided. Cwxfar, by a publick Oration made 
at Corduba, gave thanks generally to all Men. 
As firſt to the Roman Citizens, for the endeavour 
they uſed to be Maſters of the Town. Secondly, 
to the Spaniards, for driving out the Garrifens. 
To them of Gades, that they traverſed and pre- 
vented the Projetts of the Adverſaries, and had 
reſtored themſelves to liberty. To the Tribunes 
of the Soldiers and Centurions, that were come 
thither to keep the Town, for that by their Va- 
lour and Magnanimity the Reſolution of the Towns- 
men was aſſured and confirmed. He remitted 
ſuch Levies of Money, as the Roman Citizens 
had promiſed Varro fer the publick Service. Ie 
reſtored the Goods confiſcated of ſuch as had ſpoken 
more freely than was pleaſing ; and gave divers 
Rewards both publick and private : The reſt he ſa- 
tisfied with hope of pood Time for the future. And 
having ſtayed there two Days, he went to Gadcs : 
Where he pave order that the Moneys and Menu= 
ments which were transferred from Hercules's Tem- 
ple to a private Houſe, ſhould be carried back, again 
to the Temple. He made Q Caflius Governeur 
of the Province, and left with him four Lepions. 
He himſelf in a few Days ſpace, with theſe Ships 
which M. Varro, and thoſe of Gades ( by his 
Commandment ) had made, came to Tarraco ; for 
there the Embaſſadeurs of almeſt all the hither Pre 
vince did attend his coming. And having received 
them with private and publick honour, in the ſame fa- 
ſhion as formerly he had uſed, he lefe Tarraco, and 
came by land to Narbone, and from thence to Marlcil- 
les : Where he received firſt advertiſement of the 
Law made at Rome, for creating of a Ditiator ; 
and that himſelf was named thereunto, by M. Lepi- 
dus, Pr.etor. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION, 


T is one of Czſar's Peculiars, recorded by 

Suetonius, that he never left behind him any 
ſpark or ſuſpicion of War, leſt it mighr be ſaid 
he did not throughly conquer where he came. 
For he that doth a bufinels tro halves, hath as 
much more ro do before it be done : And the re- 
mainder in matter of War, groweth commonly 
to a greater head than that which firſt gave oc- 
cafion of Arms ; like Fire which is ſmothered for 
a time, to break out afterwards with greater Fury. 
And therefore that he might not be thought 16 
provoke an Encmy rather than ſubdue him, he 
neglected all occafions, how important locver, 
which might draw him into Jzaly ; ro the end he 
mighr ſertle Spain in a Peace an{werable ro an 
abſolute Victory. Which he cafily effected, ha- 
ving over-maſtered the chictcſt of the Party, and 
rurned their Troops out of the Country, as Men 
alrogerher miſtaken in rhe marrer. The Fame 
whereof ſo prevailed with the reſt, that rather 
than they would ſtand out, they foriook their 
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Commanders. And having thus removed all oc- 
eafions of force, he rhen proceeded to take away 
all doubrfulneſs, which might accompany a new 
reconcilement, by ſhewing ſuch reſpects as well 
beſeemed ancient delerr. 

For firſt, he made a publick acknowledge- 
ment of their general love and affection rowards 
him : And then taking notice of particular Servi- 
ces, engaged them further with Honours and 
oo. - : righred ſuch as were oppreſſed by rhe 
Adverſe Party ; remitted all Levies and Taxati- 
ons (to ſhew the difference between his and the 
Enemies favour) and filled all Men with hope of 
good Times: As knowing that fair words, ac- 
companied with large Promiſes, are powerful In- 
ſtruments ro work out wharſoever is defired. And 
ſo he took a little more time to ſettle thoſe Pro- 
vinces withour further trouble ; as believing in 
the Proverb, that Mat is well done, is twice done. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


M Varro here mentioned, made more profefſi- 
on of Knowledge and Arts, than =P other 
of his Nation, being thereupon ſtiled by the 
name of Do#us or Learned ; and yet in the judg- 
ment of Learned Philoſophers, was fitter ro Per- 
{wade than ro Teach. Truly being deprived of 
publick Offices, handled Philoſophy a lirtle in his 
own Language : Pliny and Seneca, leſs than Varro 
or Tully. Bur whar are theſe to Ariſtotle or Plato? 
Or rather, what hath Learning ro do with a 
Roman. General > Whoſe Knowledge conſiſted in 
their Military Diſcipline, and in the powerful 
means of Victorious endeavour. Wherein V/arro 
was as Ignorant, as was Den Raimundus, the 
Eleventh King of Arrazon, in managing of Arms ; 
who taking his Sword in one hand, and his Buck- 
ler in the other, held the Horſe Bridle in his 
Teeth. Howheir, if Qui minus facit, minus pec- 
cat, He that does leaſt, offends leaſt, were a 
ood Excuſe, it were fitting ro make him blame- 
els, thar deſerved fo well of Learning above all 
others of that Empire. Bur foraſmuch as his 
Actions appear ſo far inferiour ro that which 
IS ecuintond of his Underſtanding, ler that be ac- 
knowledged which is true, that Conſiderate agere 
pluris eft, quam cogitare prudenter ; Conſiderate 
Action is more worth, than wiſe thinking. 

This 1/ipa Italica was the chief Town of the 
Turdetani 1n Andaluzia ; and is conjectured by 
the Ruines yet remaining, to ſtand over againſt 
Seville. 

Tarraco is that which is now called Tarragon ; 
a Colony of Scipio's planting, whereof the Pro- 
vince taketh Appellation ; which is exrended ( as 
Pliny witnefſeth ) from Catalonia to Navarre and 
Caſtile, along the Alpes. Blaiſe de Vigenere re- 
porterh, thar in the Year 516. there was a Coun- 
cil held at Tarraco by ten Bifhops ; wherein it 
was decreed, that Sunday ſhould — begin 
preſently after Evening Prayer (or their Veſpers ) 
on the Sturday. From whence it is, that the 
Spaniards do not work at all after that time; 
and do Eat upon Saturdays at Supper, the Head, 
the Feet, and the Entrails of ſuch Fleſh as is killed 
in the Shambles { rogerher with other pretty Bits 
which they call Morjil/as ) without Prohibition or 
{cruple of Conſcience. In this Town of Tarraco 
was born Paulus Oſorius, that Noble Orator. 

Corduba, otherwiſe called Colonia Patricia, was 
held rhe next of worth and dignity to Seville ; 
bur for excellent Wits to be preferred above all 
the Towns of Spain : For here firſt were born 
the rwo Seneca's, the Father, the Rhetorician, and 
the Son, the Philoſopher ; rogerher with their 
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Kinſman, Anneus Lucanis, the Divine Poet, of 


whom Martial writerh ; 


Duoſque Senecas, unicumque Lucanum 
Facunda loquitur Corduba. 


One Lucan and rwo Seneca's 
Brave Corduba doth ſhew. 


Beſides of later Times, Aven oar, Avicenna, and 
Averrois, as excellent a Philoſopher, as the orher 
was a Phyſician : of whoſe Works 


Fama loquetur Anus. 


Fame when ſhe's old will ſpeak. 


And from hence come thoſe Cordovan Skins, fo 
much in requeſt. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


(. —_ the Office of a Dictator, where- 
unto C.z/ar was named by the Prazror Lepidus, 
we are to obſerve, that the Dictarorſhip was the 
greareſt place of Dignity in their Government, 
as Polybius noteth. The Conſuls, ſaith he, having 
each of them bur twelve Lictors apiece, that car- 
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ried bundles of Rods before them, as Enſigns of £4. 3- 


Magiſtracy , the Dictator had always rwenty 
four; to ſhew that the Sovereign Power divided 
berween the rwo Conſuls, was then reduced ro 
one ſole Command. The occafions of eftabliſh- 
ing a Dictator were divers; howbeir, it was 
commonly ro take order in ſome great matter of 
conſequence, which fell out ro be extraordinary, 
and required the Command of one Man. And as 
it is in the Faſts or Records of the Capitol, either 
Reipub. regend. cauſa , to govern the Common- 
wealth, as was this firſt Dictatorſhip of Ceſar : 
Or otherwiſe, M. Fabius Ambuſtus Di. ſeditionis 
ſedande cauſa, M. Fab. Amb. was created Dicta» 
ror to quiet a Sedition; and at another time, 
Cn. Quintius Varus Difator, clavi figends cauſa, 
to ſtrike in the Nail ; which was one of the Su- 
perſtitions they uſed in time of Peſtilence, and 
lo divers the like. Of all which there is this form 
expreſſed by Tuly ; $i quando duellum gravius, 
diſcordieve civium creſcunt, unus ne amplius ſex 
menſes, niſi ſenatus decreverit, idem juris quod duo 
conſules teneto, isque ave ſmiſtra difttns Magiſter 
Populi eſto: If at any time either a great quarrel 
happen , or diſcord ariſe amongſt the Citizens, 
then let one Man have the ſame Power that the 
rwo Conſuls have, for fix Months, and no longer, 
unleſs the Senate ſhall otherwiſe decree ; and let 
this Man ( in an 1ll hour) be termed the Maſter 
of the People. 

Bur foraſmuch :s Magiſter Populi was a harſh 
and odious name to the People, they called him 
by a more modeſt name, Di#ator : whereof 
Varro giveth this reaſon, Diftator quod 4 Conſule 
dicebatur, cujus dio audientes omnes efſent ; He 
was called Dictator becauſe he was named to that 
Office by the Conſul, whoſe Orders were all 
to be obedient ro. And as none could name a 
Dictator bur the Conful, (for Ceſar was named by 
the Prztor in an extraordinary time ; ) fo none 
could be named to that place, but ſuch as were 


De legibus. 


or had been Confſuls : Conſulares {egere ita lex Ji x, tis. 2, 


bebat de Ditatore creando lata ; the Law for the 
creating a Dictator commands to chooſe conſular 
Men only. To which may be added, the cir- 
cumſtance of Time, which was always in the 
Night ; Notte deinde ſilenti, ut mos eſt, Papirium 
Dittatorem dixit, he named Papirius to the Didta- 
rorſhip (as the cuſtom is) in the dead of the Nighr. 
The Dictator had ſovereign Power, bur limured 
for rime, which was commonly fix Months ; 
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| Frarcts they are ſpecially diſtinguiſhed from Mo- 
x. Philip. * 


: beyond the time 


thereupon Cicero adjudgeth Sylla's 
Dictarorſhip to be a meer Tyranny, and ſo doth 
"Plutarch Ceſar's ; becauſe both were prorogued 
preſcribed by the Law. Ceſar 
held this Dictator's Place. bur eleven days, and 
then left it off : But afterwards had it for his Life, 
and ſo came to be ftiled Dictator perpetuns, per- 
perual Dictator. 


a 


CHAP. IX. 
The Marſeillians give up the Town. 


T.- Marſeillians being much oppreſt, and 
almoſt worn out with all forts of mcon- 


narchs : An 


weniences, brought to an extream exigent 

of Vitual, Defeated and Overthrown in 

two Fights at Sea, broken and cut in pieces often- 
times in their Sallics out, affiitted 09> mon. 
Peſt ilence ghrough | tting up and alteration 9 
- 1oneg ny is of old Panick 
and muſty Rarly, which was long before laid up in 
publick for this purpoſe ; ) their Tower being Over- 
thrown, and a great part of their Wall down, out of 
hope of any ſuccours from the Provinces, or of other 
Armies w.>igh they knew were come into the hands and 
power of Cxlar ; they ſeriouſly determined (with-= 
out frand ) to give up the Town. But a few days 
before, L. Domitius underſtanding their Reſolution 
having gat three Ships ( woereof two he aſſigned ta 
his familiar Friends, the third be took himſelf, and 
taking the opportunity of 4 troubleſome Storm ) put 
to Sea,; Winch being perceived by the Ships that by 
Brutus's, Commandment did continually guard the 
Mouth of . the Haven, they weighed their Anchors, 


and made after them, Notwithſtanding, that wbere= fl 


in Domitius was held on her courſe, and by the help 
of the foul Weather got out of fight. The other 
two being afraid of our Ships, returned back into 
the Haven. 

The. Marleillians, according as was commanded, 
broupht their Arms and Engines out of the Town, 
drew forth their Shipping, both out of their Haven 
and their Arſenals, and delivered up their publick 
Treaſure. Which things being accompliſhed and 
performed, Czar willing to ſave them, rather for 
the name and antiquity of the Town, than for any 
Meret of) theirs, left two Legions there for 4 Gar- 
riſen, and. ſent the reſt into Italy. He himſelf 
took bis. way towards Rome. 


OBSERVATION. 


Ence we may obſerve, . That when Men re- 

A fuſe 30 be led by reaſon, as the beſt means 
to guide them ro convenient ends, they are com- 
monly: conſtrained by the commanding Warrant 


duriſimum Of | Necefſiry , ro undergo the ſame thing upon 


telwm, ne- 


ceſſu as. 


Ommum 


* W1axime m!- 


hatder Conditions. As it happened to the Mar- 
feillians; who not regarding the Army then pre- 
tent, and ready to take a {trict account of their 
Anſwers (which with good excuſe doth command 
a neutral tate ) choſe rather ro be ſhut up with 
a Sicge, that of all Miſeries is accounted the 


ſerabilec{audi Wort ; and therein fo carried themſelves, as they 
obſidrone lefr 


Egeſippus. 


no Stone unremovyed to make good their re- 
tuſal : But for want of better helps, brought their 
Fraud-to play # part, to their greater difadvan- 
tage. . And if the Conqueror had not took all 
occaſions to thew his Clemency, they might hap- 
pily have paid dear for their contempt. Bur 
where either deſert or other Motives wanted, 
there nomen & vetuſtas, their Name and Ami- 
quiry was ſufficient ro make C.e/ar conſtant to his 


Obſervations upon Cn84ar's 


own''ends: Which, as near as the courſe wherein 
he was engaged would atiord him, were always 


levelled at the general applauſe of his Actians ; 
raking that to be no little help ro work himſelf main, 


into the ſovereignty of the State : Obſerving it 
the rather in caſes' of great and happy ſucceſs, 


fortuna, ws. 


nima lxentng 


eft. Saluſe 


which are ever more reſtrained than lefſer For- Server pe. 


tunes. Howloever, it cannot be denied but thar 
Clemency is a property of excellent Honour : 
Which Ceſar ſhewed in ſaving the Town, 


CHAP A. 
Curio tranſporteth rwo Legions into Africk. 


Bout the ſame time, C. Curio ſer Sail 
from Sicily to paſs into Atrick : And 
making no account at all of Actius Varus's 
Forces, he carried with him but two Legi- 
ons of the four which were .delivered him by Czlar, 
together, with five hundred Horſe. And after he had 
been at Sea two Days and three Nights, he arrived 
at a place called Aquilaria, diſtant twenty two Miles 
frem Clupea ; where there is a very commodious 
Road for Ships in Summer, ſheltered on each ſide 
with two large and eminent Promontories. IL. Cxfar, 
the Son, attended his coming at Clupea with ten 
Gallies ; which being taken from the Pirates in the 
late Wars, and laid a ground at Utica, were re- 
paired and new trimmed by Varus : But being afraid 
of the great number of his Ships, he forſook the Sea, 
and ran his Gally on Shore ; and leaving ber there, 
fled by Land on Foot to Adrumerum, a Town kepe 
by Confidius Longus, having one Legion only in 
Garriſon, 
The reſt of Cxiar's Navy, ſeeing their Admbral 
'y away, put into Adrumctum. M. Rufus the 
Treaſurer purſued him with twelve Ships , which 
Curio had brought with him out of Sicily, to waft 
the Ships of Burthen ; and finding the Gally left 
= the Sand, he Towed her off, and returned to 
urio with his Navy. Curio ſent Marcus before 
with the Ships to Utica ; and he himſelf ſet for- 
ward thither by Land with the Army, and in two 
days Fourney came to the River Bagrada ; where he 
left C. Caninius Rebilus, the Legate, with the Le- 
gions, and went himſelf before with the Cavalry, to 
vitw 4a place called Cornelius's Camp, which was 
held very fit and convenient to Encamp in, being a 
direft ridge of a Hill, ſhooting out into the Sea, 
fteep and broken on each ſide, and yet ſhelving by a 
little more gentle deſcent on that fide which was next 
Urica, being diſtant from thence (if the neareſt 
way were taken ) a little more than a Mile. But 
in that ſhorteſt cut there roſe a Spring, in that part 
which was furtheſt off from the Sea, and ſo made 
4 Mariſh or Bog ; which whoſoever would awoid, 
muſt fetch a compaſs of ſix Mikes to go to the 
Town, 

A view being taken of this place, Curio beheld 
afar off Varus's Camp, joyning to the Town-Wal, 
at the Gate called Bellica marvellouſly Fortified 
through the ftrong ſituation of the Place, having 
the Town on the one ſide, and a Theatre which ſtood 
before the Town on]the other ; and by reaſon of the 
great Circurt of building which it contained, made 
4 narrow and difficult paſſage tothe Camp. He o(- 
ſerved further, great ſtore of Carriages, which by 
reaſon of this ſuddain Alarm, were brought out of 
the Country towards the Town ; For the intercepting 
whereof he ſent the Cavalry. And at the ſame in 
ftant, Varus likewiſe had ſent out of the Town, 
600 Numidian Horſe, and 4co Foot, which King 
Juba, ( a few days before ) had {cnt to Utica, for 
the ſtrengthning of that Party. This Prince had 
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acquaintance with Pompey, by reaſon that his Fi- 
ther lodged with him, and bare a ſpleen to Curio, 
for the Law which he preferred when he was "Tri- 
bune of the People, for the confiſcation of Juba's 
Kingdom. The Cavalry on either ſide met together, 
and the Numidians were not able to abide the Charge 
of our Men ; but about an hundred and twenty being 
Slain, the reſt betook, themſelves back, to the Camp at 
the Town. 

In the mean time, upon the arrival of our Gallies, 
Curio commanded it to be Ogre that ſuch 
V:uallers and Ships of Burthen as were in the Bay 
at Utica (being in number about two hundred ) and 
would not oft come to the Cornelian Camp, 
ſhzaid be lid and taken for Enemies. At which 
Proclamation, upon an inſtant of time , they all 
weighed Anchor, and came to the place whither they 
were commanded : Whereby the Army abounded 
with all neceſſury Proviſions. This being done, he 
returned to the Camp at Bagrada ; and by the ac- 
clamation of the whole Army, was ſaluted by the 
name of Imperator, 

- 


OBSERVATION. 


His Chapter beginneth with the third part of 

this Book, containing Cur:o's paſſage into 
Africk : Concerning whom it is tro be obſerved, 
that in the beginning of theſe Broils, no Man 
was more Enemy to Ceſar, nor made more birrer 
Invectives to the People againſt him, than he did 
in his Tribuneſhip ; but afterwards he fell off, 
and was gained - the voluptuous Inticements 
of M. Antony, together with a huge mals of 
Money which Cex/ar ſent him. Whereupon he 
played the Turn-Coat, and with might and main 
afſiſted that Party ; prevailing much with the 
Commonalry by his eloquent and perſwaſfive 
Speeches ; the lively force whereof is able ro ſtir 
up affection in Stones. For which caule it 1s, 
that * Velleius Paterculus noteth, That no Man 
brought a more burning or dangerous Fire-brand 
ro the kindling of thoſe Civil Wars, than did 
Curio; being a Man of an excellent Ditcourte, 
audacious, prodigal of his own and of other Mens, 
lubtle, ingenious, extream Virious, and always 
well-ſpoken, ro rhe ruine of the Publick-Weal. 
Which twecetneſs of words came unto him by In- 
heritance, as Pliny witnefleth ; Una familia Cu- 
rionum, in qua tres continua ſcrie oratores extite- 
runt ; In the one Family of the Curiones there 
were three noted Orators one after another. Ot 
whole monſtrous Prodigality the ſame Author 
hath made a very large Account. And out of 
theſe over-weaning Humours it was, that he be- 
came ſo unwary as to divide his Army ; neg- 
lecting the Enemy, and the variableneſs of War, 
which altereth as the Moon, and keepeth no con- 
ſtant ſhape whereby it may be known. Concern- 
ing the diſmembring of an Army lightly , and 
upon heedle(s Raſhneſs, Cyrus giveth grave Ad- 
vice, in the beginning of the fixrh Book of 
Xenophon. "To which ( for the;prelent) I reterr 
the Reader. 

C _ was a Town in Africk, named by Pliny, 
Oppidum liberum, or a free Town, and ſcated 
upon the Promontory of Mercury, in the Ter- 
ruorics of old Carthaze. It was lo called, be- 
caule ut carried rhe form of a larger retorted ; 
and for the {ame caule it was called 4/pis : 


In Cliypei ſpeciem-curvatis turribus \Aſpis. 
Aſpis with Turrets bowing like a Shicld. 
This Promomiory, which Curio choſe ro Encamp 
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in, was famous for three things. Firſt, Ir was 
reputed the place where Ant.cus rhe Gyant dwelt, 
which Hercules flew, by ſtrangling him in his 
Arms, that he might nor rouch the Earth, from 
which ir is ſaid he received freſh ſtrength. Se- 
condly, P. Cornelius Scipio, that ſubdued Africk, 
made that place his chicf Camp of ftrengrh : 
And fo it came to be called Cornelius's Camp. And 
laſtly, for this Expedition which C#rio made, to 
lole rwo Legions and himſelf withal, as unwil- 
ling ro fee the Morrow, after ſuch a lols ; for, 
Vite eft avidus, quiſquis non vult, mundo ſecum 
pereunte, mori ; He loves Life indeed, that is not 
willing ro die when the World falls. 


Ci 4 F Ak 


Curio marcheth to Uticz. His Cavalry put to 
Flighr great: Troops coming from King Fuba. 
His Army ſtrangely potſefled with an idle fear. 


He next day he brought his Army to Utica, 

and Encamped himſelf near unto the 

Town. But before the Fortification of bu 

Camp was finiſhed , the Horſemen that 
ſtood Centinel gave notice of great Forces of Horſe 
and Foot, commg towards Utica, from King Juba : 
And at the ſame time a great Duſt was ſeen riſe in 
the Air, and preſently the firſt Troops began to come 
in ſight. Curio aſtoniſhed at the Novelty of the 
thing, ſent his Horſe before, to ſuſtain the firſt 
ſhock, and to ſlay them: He himſelf calling the 
Legions with all ſpeed from their Work, Embat- 
telled his Army. The Cavalry enceuntrins with the 
Enemy ( before the Legions could be well unfolded 
and put in order) did put to flight all the King's 
Forces that came marching without fear or Order ; 
and flew a great number of the Foot Troops ; but 
the Horſe, making haſt, got ce all ſafe into 
the Town, by the way of the Sea=ſtore. The next 
Night after two Centurions of the Nation of the 
Marſ fled from. Curio with twenty two of their 
Soldiers to Actius Varus. 

Theſe Centurions, whether it were to pleaſe Varus, 
or otherwiſe ſpeaking as they thought ( for what 
Men wiſh, they eafily believe ; and what they think 
they hope others do think the ſame ; ) did confidently 
affirm, that the Minds of the whele Army were al- 
together alienated from Curio ; and that it was 
very expedient that the Armies ſhould come in ſight, 
and find means to ſpeak together. Varus being 
perſwaded to that Opinion, the next day, early 'in 
the Morning, drew hi Legions out of the Camp: 
The like did Curio; either of them putting their 
Forces in Order, upon a ſmall Valley which lay be- 
tween both their Armies. 

There was. in; Varus's Army one Sex. Quintiliug 
Varus, who (,as it is formerly declared ) was at 
Cortinium ; and being let go by Cxlar, went into 
Atrick. It fortuned that Curio had carried ever 
thoſe Legions, which Caxlar had formerly taken at 
Corfinium : So that a few Centurions being Jain, 
the Companies and Maniples remained the ſame. 
This occaſion | being «ſo fitly \ offered, Quinrilius 
( going about Curio's Army ) began to beſeech the 
Saldjers that they would not forget the firſt Oath 
they bad taken to Domitius, aud to him their 
Treaſurer ; nor hear Arms againſt them, that had 
run the ſame Fortune, and endured the ſame Siege ; 
nos Fight for thoſe who ( by way of Reproach ) had 
called them» Fugitives. To theſe he added ſome Pro= 
miſes, to pur them ix hope of 4 good Recompence,out of 
hx own Liverality,if they would follow bim and Actius. 

Having delivered this unto them, Curio's Army 

ood. Mute, and declared not 
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any ſign, either one way or other : And ſo ei- 
ther Rue drew back, to their Camp. Notwithſtand- 
ing, Curio's Camp was afterwards poſſeſſed with 
@ great Fear and ſuſpicion : Woich was quickly aug- 
mented, by divers Reports raiſed upon the ſame. 
For every Man forged Opinions and Conceits ; and 
l out of his own Fear, added ſomething to that which 
4 he had heard of another. Which when it was ſpread 
| from one Authour to many, and one had received 
it from another, it ſeemed there were many Authours 
of the ſume thing. For Civil War is always com- 
pounded of ſuch Men, as hold it lawful to do and fol- 
i r, Ve. low what and whom they pleaſe. 
|} naleeq; ma» Thoſe Legions which a little before were in the 
= idi fas, corvice of the Enemy, did willingly embrace what 
was offered them ; for old _—_— bad made 
them forget what Benefits Czlar had lately beſtow- 
ed on them : Being alſo of divers Countries and 
Nations, and not all of the Marſi or Peligni, as 
thoſe the Night before, which were their Cabin- 
Mates, and Fellow-Soldiers : Whereupon they took 
occaſion, to publiſh abroad in worſe Terms, that which 
others had vainly given out ; and ſome things were 
coined by theſe that would ſeem moſt diligent im doing 
their duty. ; 


The Firſt OBSERVATION, 


{ Null fides 
': picraſq; viris 
| quiCaftra fe- 


(1 
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+ merces. 
! Lacan, 


Berve firſt, from the revolt of theſe Centu- 
rions, that a Fellow or rwo of rank and fa- 
ſhion falling from a Parry, do gain eafie credit 
ro their advertiſements, by averring any thing 
which the Enemy defireth. Whence ir 1s, that 
foraſmuch as Fugitives can little otherwiſe avail, 
( one Man being but as no Man, ) they ſeek fa- 
vour and reputation with the Party they fly unto, 
by their advice and diſcovery, and conſequently, 
| the remuneration of Eſpial ; which according ro 
| Livy ib. 16. the preſident made by Fabius to the Spies of Clu- 
| fine, 1s worth a Man's labour. 

And herein Revolters ( eſpecially thoſe of judg- 
ment ) are very dangerous Inſtruments ; not only 
in weakening or making fruftrate ſuch deſigns as 
may be contrived againſt an Adverſary ; bur alſo 
in Eovering the ſecrets of their own Party, and 
diſcloſing of rhat which is abſolute and well, until 
it be made known. For there is no ſubſiſting 
thing ſo perfect, bur hath always ſome part or 0- 
ther open, and to give an cahe Paſſage to deſtru- 
ion : According to thar of the Poer, 


Omnia ſunt Hominum tenui pendentia Filo. 
All Human things hang by a lender Thread. 


And therefore it is no ſmall means of —_—_— 
each thing in being, to make ſhew of Strength, 
and conceal weakneſſes, as the Regiſters of aſſu- 
red Ruin. For which cauſe ir is, that Fideliry is 
commended as the Foundation of Human 


mentwn ſ<ci- ciery : And perfidious Treachery, divulging the 

«ary bm ſecret imperfections thereof, is the Plague and 
perfidia 

vere ejuſdem Bane of the ſame. 

peſts. Plaro, 

Ls .de legibus. 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


S there is nothing more dangerous in an Ar- 

my than Fear ; ſo there is nothing ſooner 

bred ro diſturb a Multitude, than this Pafſion, 

which metamorphoſerh a Troop of Men into a 

Herd of Deer. For hence it appeareth, that one 

Therfites is able ro leaven a whole Army ; and 

an idle conceit bred in the weak Thoughts of 

The Spartans Tome Treſantas, begerterh oftentimes a main cauſe 
called all Cows of diſtruſt rhroughour all rhe Parry : Which, as 


Oy i ſpreadeth abroad, is ſo delivered from one ro 
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another, as the Reporter ( not believing what he 

telleth) addeth always ſomewhar ro make the 

Hearer believe what he could not himſelf. And 

ſo weak Minds do multiply the vain apprehenſion 

of idle Humours, in ſuch a faſhion, as there is 

more hurt in fearing, than in the thing which is *' * mas 

feared. — 
Epaminondas was more fortunate than all others je gud i. 

in this kind : For * while he led the Thebans as mewr.Ci. 

their Commander, they were never taken with © 

any ſudden affrighrment, nor poſſeſt with any * plug 

Panick Terrour, ro bereave them of their Senſes, 

or falfifie the truth of their Underſtanding ; being 

all ( as it ſeemed ) of the ſame Mind with the 

General, who accounted no death ſo honourable 

as that which came by War. Howbeir ſuch is 

the frailry of Human Narture, and fo ftrange are 7#rbor a. 

the Convulfions of the Mind, that a Comman- ,,"" 

der muſt expect ro meet with times, wherein his dereacke. 

Men will ſtand in danger of nothing ſo much =! qmay, , 

as their own infirmity : Being troubled rather PC: B- 

with ſtrong apprehenſions, than for any danger of 

the thing feared. 


CHAP. XII. 


Curio diſputeth the matrer in a Council of War. 


n Or which cauſes a Council of War being C=i- 


called they began to deliberate what courſe 
was to be taken. There were ſome Opi» 
nions which thought that it was very 
expedient to aſſault and take Varus's Camp, for 
that there was nothing more dangerous than Idlenefs 
for the Breeding and Increaſe of ſuch imaginations 
as the Soldiers had conceived. Others ſaid, It were 
better to try the fortune of a Battel, and to free 
themſelves by wvalorous Endeavour, rather than to 
be forſaken and abandoned of their own Party, and 
left to undergo moſt grievous and extreme Torments. 
There were others which thought it fit, to return a- 
bout the third Watch of the Night to Corneli- | 
uss Camp; that by —— Some reſpite of 
Time, the Soldiers might be better ſettled, and 
confirmed in their Opinions ; and if any Miſchance 
further happened, they might ( by reaſon of their 
Store of ſhipping ) with more eaſe and Safety ve- 
turn back to Sicily. 
Curio miſliking both the one and the. other, 
ſaid, That there wanted as much good Reſolution 
in the one Opinion, as abounded in the other - 
For theſe entered into a Conſideration of a diſ- 
honourable and unbeſeeming Flight ; and thoſe 
were of an opinion to fight in an unequal and 
diſadvantageous Place. For with what hope ( ſaith 
he ) can we aſſault a Camp ſo fortified, both by 
Nature and Art ? Or what have we gained, if 
with great Loſs and Damage, we ſhall go away 
and give ut over ? As rs things well and hap= Tam boni 
pily atchieved did not get to the Commander great quam malie- 
good Will from the Soldier ; and things ill car- ce 16 
ried, as much Hate. Concerning the removing of inlmperato- 
our Camp, what doth it inferr but a ſhameful ve» referrito- 
Retreat, a Deſpair in all Men, and Alieng- ar Me 
tion of the Army ? For it is not fit, to give occas lib. $. 
fiom to the Prudent and well-adviſed, ro imagine 
that they are diſtruſted ; nor on the other ſide, 
to the ill-diſpeſed, that they are redoubted or 
feared : And the rather becauſe Fear in this 
kind will give them more Liberty to do ill and 
abate the Endeavour of good Men in well de- 
ſerving. And if ( ſaith he) theſe things are 
well known unto us already, that are ſpoken” of 
the Revolt and Alienation of the Army 
( which for mine own Part, I think either to 


be 


"JÞb. 11. 


be altozether falſe, or at leaſt, leſs than in Opi- 
nion they are thouzht to be ) is it not better to 
diſſemble and hide them, than that they ſhould 
be ſtrensthened and confirmed by us ? Ought we 
not, as we do hide the Wounds of our Bodies, to 
cover the Inconveniences of an Army, leſt we 
ſhould miniſter Hope or Courage to the Adverſary ? 
But ſome there are that adviſe to ſet forward at 
Midnight ; tothe End ( as Timagine ) that ſuch as 
are deſirous ro offend, may perform it with more 
Scope and Licentiouſneſs. For ſuch Diſorders are 
repreſſed and reformed either with Shame or Fear ; 
to both which the Nizht is an Enemy. And 
therefore as I am not of that Courage, to think 
without Hope or Means that the Enemies Camp 
is to be aſſaulted ; ſo on the other ſide, I am not 
fo fearful, as to be wanting in that which is fitting : 
| But am rather of opinion, that we try all things 
before we vield to that ; and do aſſure my ſelf, that 
for the moſt part, we are all of one Mind concerning 
this point. 


OBSERVATION. 


Sin matter of Geometry, Reum eft Index 
ſui E5 Obliqui, a ſtreight Line maniteſterh 
both it ſelf and a crooked Line, being equal 
to all the parrs of rectirude, and uncqual to 
obliquity : So is it in realon and diſcouric. For 
a direct and well-grounded Speech carrieth tuch a 
native equality with all its Parts, as it doth not 
only approve it ſelf ro be levelled ar that which is 
mot fitting, bur ſheweth alſo what is indirect and 
crooked, concerning the ſame marter ; and is of 
that conſequence in the variety of projects and 
Opinions and ſo hardly hit upon, in the lame 
diſcourſe of common reaſon, that Plato rhoughr 
«, wm que 1} 4 Piece Of divine Power, to direct a Path tree 
mer bomines from the crookedneſs of Errour, which might 
ounſwn. lead the ſtreight and ready Way to happy Ends. 
a, And the rather, foraſmuch as in marter of. de- 


Cmflium da- 


watio 49164{15 
gpairr. bate, there are no Words fo weighty, bur do 
rh ſeem balanced with others of equal Conlhidera- 


em- . ' - . . 
| je dazt ria £1010 * AS here it happened, from thole that point» 


mevew. ing at the Cauſe of this Diſtemperarure, con- 
a victed Idleneſs for the Authour of their variable 
t Cyrop, and unſerrled Minds ; and, as * Xenophon hath 


oblerved, very hard to be endured in one Man, 

much worle in a whole Family, but no Way 
ſufferable in an Army ; which the Romans cal- 

led Exercitus, ab Exercirio from Excrcile. For 

remedy whereof, they propounded Labour with- 

out hope of Gain, and tuch ſervice as could bring 

forth nothing but Loſs. Others, preterring Se- 

curity before all other Courlcs ( as believing 
on with Livy, that Captains ſhould never truſt For- 
we nece/ſizas TUNC further than necetiiry conſtrained them ) 
_ _ perſlwaded a retreat to a Place of Safery, bur 
9% upon diſhonourable Terms. Which unevenneſs 


ns del ent, « NO 8 : 

ls. 22, Of Opinions Curio made ſtreight by an excellent 
Ad ſam. Maxim in this kind ; thinking it convenient to 
mam rerum . . . . 

poriner, cgi. 291d ſuch a Courſe as might neither give ho- 
tare migts Neſt Men cauſe of diſtruſt, nor Wicked Men to 


gud egerdam think they were feared. For ſo he ſhould be ſure 


guans guid lo- / ; | : 
gendam, (172 good Terms, of Honour ) neither ro diſcou- 
facile erit, ex+ rage ; the betrer Yorr, nor give occahon to the 
picatis cons i[-aff.. ted to do worſe. And thus winding him- 
Mu,4:om- {ef out of the Labyrinth of Words (as k | 

medave rebus | ad) int 1 O Orcs ({ as now1ing 
werba,Liy,;;, £47 to be truce of Annius the Prator, that * it more 


unpor:eth occaſions to do than to ſay, being an 
eahe matter to fit Words to things untolded and 
revived upon ; } he brake up the Council, 
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Curio calleth a general Aﬀembly of the Soldiers ; 
and ſpeaketh unto them, concerning their Fear 
and Rerraction. 


He Council being riſen, he gave order for 

a Convocation of the Army ; and there 

called to remembrance what they had dane 

for Cz{ar 4: Cortinium : How by thoir 

Favour . and Furtherance, be had gaine.l t- c 9 2ute 
eſt Part of Italy to be on his fide. For by you 
( ſaith he ) and by your Endeavour, all the reſt of 
the Municipal Towns were drawn to follow Cular : 
And therefore net without juſt cauſe did he at that 
time repoſe great aſſurance in your affettions towards 
him ; and the adverſe Party conceived as great 
Indinnation and Spight againſt you. For Pompey 
was not forced away by any Battel ; but being prejut- 
diced by your Att be quitted Italy. Cafar bath re- 
commend2d me, whom he held ae:r unto himſelf, to= 
gether with the Provinces of Sicily and Africk (with- 
out woich he cannot defend tne City and Ialy ) to 
your truſt and fidelity, There are ſome which ſollicite 
and perſwade you to revoit from my Command : For 
what can they wiſh or deſire more, than to make it but 
one work, to brins us both to ruine and overthrow, and 


. fo engage you in a moſt adeteſtable Mickeadneſs ? 


Or what worſe Opinion can they conceive of you, 
than that you ſhould betray theſe Men, 1at pro- 
feſs themſelves wholly yours ; and that you minht 
afterwards come into their Power, who take them- 
ſelves to be undone by your means ? 

Have you not underſtood what Cafar hath 
done in Spain 2 Two Armies beaten 5; Two Gene= 
rals defeated ; Two Provinces taken ; aid all with- 
in fourty Days, after he cam? in view of toe Enc= 
my 2 Thoſe whoſe Forces were not abie to Mage re» 
ſiſtance when they were whol: and entiie, ow Is 
it poſſible they ſhould hold out being beaten and 
diſcomfited 2 You that followed Calar wren tre 
Victory ſtood doubrful ; now Fortune hath adjudaed 
the Cauſe, and determined of the Iſſue of the War, 
will you follow the vanquiſhed Party, when you are 
to receive the reward of your Service ? They gave 
out, that they were forſaken and betrayed by you, 
and do rem:mber you of the former Oath you took. 
But did you forſaks L. Domirius, or did he forſake 
you ? Did not he thruſt you out, and expoſe you to 
all Extremity of Fortune ? Did he not ſeek to ſave 
himſelf by Flight, without your Knowledge or Privity 2 
INere you not preſerved aud kept alive by Cxfar's 
Clemency, when you were abandoned and betrayed 
by him ? 

How could he tie you with the Oath of Alle= 
giance, when ( having caſt away his Sheaf of Rods, 
and laid down his Authority ) be himſelf was 
made a private Perſon, and became captivated to 
the Command of another Man's Power ? [t were 4 
ftrange and new Religion, that you ſhould neg= 
left that Oath, wherein you ſtand now engaged ; 
and reſpeet the other, which was taken away by 
the Surrender of your General, and the * Loſs 
of your Liberty. Rut 1 believe you think well of 
Cxlar, and are offended at me, that I am not 
to preach of my Merits towards you ; whic'" as yet 
are leſs than my Will, and- unwerthy your expect a- 


tion : And yet Soldiers have always uſed to feek 
Reward upon the ſhutting up of a Wir ; which 
what Event it will have, make you no doubt. 


And why ſhould 1 omit the dilzgence which I have 
already uſed, and how the Buſjmeſs hath hitherto 
preceeded 2 Doth it offend you, that IT tranſpor- 
ted the Army over in Safety, without Loſs of 
any one Ship > That at my coming, I beat and 


diſe 


Cxfar. 
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diſperſed at the firſt O::ſet the whole Fleet of the 
Adverſaries 2 That twice in two Days, T overcame 
them only with the Cavalry ? That I drew two hun- 
dred Ships of Burthen out of the Road and Port 
of the Enemy ? and have brought them to that Ex- 


- fummo promi:y, that they can be ſupplied by Proviſion nei- 
—_ he ther by S:a nor by Land ? All this good fortune, and 


virtutesineC: theſe Commanders rejected and forſaken, will yeu 
ſe debent: 1 her embrace again the Ignominy you received 
_—_— c at Corfinium, or your Flight out ef Italy, or 
rus, Aurhori- the Strrendring up of Spain, 0r the prejudicial 
i Succeſs of the War of Atrick ? Truly, for. mine 
Manta * own part, I was deſirous and content to be cal- 
led Cxfar's Soldier : But you have ſtiled me with 
the Title of Imperator. Which if at repent you 
I do willinzly quit my ſelf of your Grace, and 
return it back unto you : And do you in like man= 
ner reſtore me to my Name again, leſt you ſhould 
ſeem to give me Honour which might turn to my 


— 
YEproacis, 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


N the handling of rhis Accident, the difference 
cometh ro be obſerved berween a Council of 
War. and a Concio, or Convocation of the Soldiers. 
The firſt was more particular, conſiſting of ſome 
4 choice Men, and thoſe the moſt eminent in the 
| Ful Gd. Party. Is qui non univerſum Populum, ſed partem 
| $915 6-27- L/iguam ad:fſe jubet, non Comitia, ſed Conſilium e- 
dicere debet ; he thar calls rogether only a part of 
the People, and not the whole, calls a Council, 
not a general Aſſembly. Their Convocation or 
Preaching was more general, the whole Army 
being convenred together, to be fitred by perſwa- 
fion and diſcourſe ro follow the reſolution taken 
by a Council ; and was properly called Adlocu- 
[ tio, and ſometimes Conventus : Cicero perleftam 
Ib! Com 5. Bel. Epiſiolam Cxſaris in Conventu Militum recitat ; 
_; Gal. Cicero read the Letter from Ceſar in a Conventus, 
| or general Mecting of his Soldiers. The Partics 
called to a Council. were according as the Ge- 
neral vallued rhe Occaſion : For ſometimes the 
Legares and Tribunes were only conſulted ; and 
now and then the Centurions of the firſt Orders 
together wirh the Caprains of Horſe, were called 
to their afſiſtance ; and oftentimes, all the Centuri- 
ons. Burt howſoever, Curio reſolved out of his 
own judgment, as great Commanders commonly 
do ; and is ſpecially obſerved by Pierre Mazthieu, 
of the French King ; whoever loveth to hear the 
opinion of his Captains, but always finds bis own 
the beſt. 


The Second O BSERVATTION. 


—*"—_— other ſtrains of this diſcourſe, it is 
acknowledged, that Rome could not ftand 
withour $7cily ; and the reaſon was, for the plenty 
of Corn which it brought forth : For Sicily was 
always repured as the Granary or Barn of Rome 
and accordingly cared for by the Senate, as 
a place wirhout which their City could not con- 
tinue. The grain of thar Iſland is hard, like horn, 
and cannot well be broken and ground into 
Meal, until it be wet with Water, and then dried 
in the Shade, rather than in the Sun: By means 
whereof it yielderh ſo exceedingly, that it is ac- 
counted rwenty in the hundred betrer than any 
other Wheat ; eſpecially, for thar it will keep 
long in their Vaults and Caves under the Earth, 
and ſeldom or never take heat, being of it ſelf fo 
hard and dry. 

The gluttronous uſe of Fleſh hath made Men 
ignorant of the Verrue and Strength of Corn, 
which the Romans better anteettoed; for their 
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Legions never fed on Fleſh, as long as they could 
ger Corn. Peccora, quod ſecundum poterat eſſe 14. x a4 
inopie Subſidium, they fetched in Cartel, as the &. 2. 
ſecond Way to help their Want, ſaith Cuſar. 
And in another Place ; Ve complures Dies Mili- "3 
tes Frumento caruerint, Peccore & longinquio- 
ribus vicis adatto extremam Famem ſuſtentarent ; 
the Soldiers having for many Days been without 
Corn, they were fain ro ſuſtain their extreme hun- 
ger with Cattel which they had fetched afar off: 
And in the ſame place, Quod minor erat Frumenti 
Copia, Pecus imperabat ; becauſe there was bur 
little Corn, he gave order for Cattel. And a- 
gain, Non ili Hordetm cum daretur, non Legumina 
recuſabant. Pecus vero, cujus rei ſumma erat in 
Epiro Copia, magno in honore habebant. They re- 
tuſed neither Barley nor Pulſe when it was offered 
them ; bur Cartel, whereof there was good ſtore 
in Epirus, they prized at an high rate. 

By which places it appeareth, thar they never 
tell ro Fleſh bur when they wanted Corn. Which 
1s doubrleſs a firmer Nutriment, leſs excremen- 
ral, and of better Strength, than any other Food 
whatſoever ; as containing, the prime ſubſtance 
of Meat and the Spirit of Wine : For Aqua Vi- 
te 1s as well made of Wheat, as of the Lees of 
Wine. Fleſh is good ro make Wreltlers of a 
== and heavy Conſtitution, as P/utarch noterh : 

ur the Roman Soldier ſtood in need of an ef- 
fectual aud Sinewy Vigour, able ro undergo Car- _ 
riages, firter fora Mule than a Man, together __— 
with fuch Works as later Ages do rather hear 
than believe ; and was attained by fecding only 
upon Bread. 

The Rabbines and Thalmudiſts do write that 
the Giants of the Old World firſt fell ro the 
eating of Fleſh, making no difference berween a 
Man and a Beaſt ; but grew fo execrable, thar 
they made Women. caſt their Fruit before their 
rime, to the end they might eat it with more 
Tenderneſs and Delicacy. Which is alſo ſaid ro 
be practiſed by the Cannibals, upon the firſt 
Diſcovery of the Indies. Viginere reporteth, that 
he knew ſome great Men in France fo luxurious, 
that they cauſcd oftentimes Does ready to fann 
to be killed, and the young Ones rcok out a- 
live, to be made Meat for Monſtrous Appetires. 
Bur there is no indifferent Parallel ro be drawn _— 
between the Sobriery of the ancient Reman Sol- oO 
cier, and the Glutrony of theſe Times ; far cx- 
cceding that of Agamemnon, which Achilles Home' 
noted with Words of high Reproach, calling *** 
him Hogs-head of Wine, Eyes of a Dog, and 
Heart of a Deer. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


; T Hirdly, from this elaborate and well-couched 

Speech, we may note that Eloquence is a x1:quertis 
very beautiful Ornament ro Princes, and great prncipums 
Commanders ; beſides the uſe it hath to lead a meme 

; . k = : mentoeft, 
Mulritude ro ſuch Ends as is wiſked : For c;, ,. af 
ſmooth Words prevail where Force booteth ts. 
not. According to that of Cicero, Cum Pop LR Bo 

— . . , famul. Ext. 

lum perſuaders poſſe diffdimus, cogi Fas eſſe 
non arbitremur ; It the Pcople will cot be per- 
ſwaded, let us not think it fit to go about ro com- 
pel them. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Curio bringeth out his Troops, and putreth Varus's 
Army to ſlight. 


He. Soldiers, moved with this Oration, did 
oftentimes interrupt him in hu Speech ; 
frenifying with what prief they did endure 

the ſuſpicion of Infidelity. And as he dee 

parted from the Aſſembly, every Man exhorted him 
to be of a good Conrage, and not to doubt of giving 
Battel, or to make trial of their Fidelity and Valour. 
By which means, the minds and diſpoſition of all Men 
being changed, Curio reſolved (out of a general con- 
ſent )as ſoon as any occaſion was offered, to give Battel. 
The next day, having brought out hus Forces, be 
made a ſtand, and roar, hems in the ſame place 
where he flord in Arms the day before. And Varus 
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many left not running until they came to the Town. 
But the nature of the place and the fortification of 
the Camp, did hinder their acceſs; and Curio hs 
Men coming out, prepared only for a Battel wanted 
ſuch neceſſaries as were of uſe for the taking of 
the Camp. And therefore Curio carried back, hs 
Army, with the loſs of no one Man but Fabius. 
Of the Adverſaries were ſlain about fix hundred ; 
and many more wounded, who all upon Curio hs 
departure, beſides many other that feigned themſelves 
hurt , left the Camp for fear, and went into the 
Town. Which Varus perceiving, and knowing alſo 
the aſtoniſhment of the Army, leaving a Trumpeter 
in the Camp, and a few Tents for ſhew, about the 
third Watch, he carried his Army with ſilence out 
of the Camp into the Town. 


OBSERVATION. 
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T is a part of Wiſdom, and oftentimes a main RE 
help ro Victory, to attend the advantage of an = ge amr 

Enemies raſhneſs, and to fee if his folly will not fuliian 

make way to his overthrow. Whereof Curio made 3%". 


likewiſe drew out hs Troops ; whether it were to ſo- I 
licite the Soldier, or not to omit the opportunity of 
fighting, if it might be afforded in an indifferent 


place. There was a Valley (as we have formerly de- 
clared) between the two Armies, of no very hard or 
difficult aſcent ; and either of them expeFed who 
ſhould firſt come over it, to the end they might fight 
in a place of more advantage : When upon a ſudden, 
all Varus's Cavalry that ſtood in the left Wing of 
the Army, together with the light-armed Soldiers 
that ſtood mingled amongft them, were ſeen deſcending 
into the Valley. To them Curio ſent his Cavalry, 
together with two Cohorts of the Marrucini. The 
Enemies Horſemen were not able to endure the firſt 
encounter of our Men ; but having leſt their Horſes, 
fled back to their Party. The light-armed Men that 
came out with them, being left and forſaken, were 
all lain by our Men, in the view and ſight of Va- 
rus's whole Army. Then Rebilus, Czſar's Lepate 
(whom Curio for hu knowledge and experience in 
matter of War, had brought with him out of Sicily) 
ſaid; Curio, thou ſeeſt T Enemy affrighted : why 
makeſt thou doubt to uſe the opportunity of time ? 
Curio, without making any other anſwer, than wil= 
ling the Soldiers to remember what they had aſſured 


nnto him the day before, commanded them to follow 


bim, and ran foremoſt himſelf. The Valley was ſo 
cumberſome and difficult, that in gaining the aſcent 
of the Hill, the foremoſt could hardly get up, wnleſs 
they were lifted up by their followers. Howbeit the 
Enemy was ſo poſſeſſed with fear, for the flight and 
Nauphter of their fellows, that they did not ſo much 
as Sink of reſiſting ; for they took, themſelves all to 
be already ſurpriſed } the Cavalry : So that before any 
Weapon could be caſt, or that our Men could approach 
near unto them, all Varus's Army turned their backs, 
and fled into their Camp. 

In ths flight, Fabius Pelignus (certain Soldier 
of one of the inferiour Companies of Curio hs Army ) 
having overtaken the firſt Troop of them that fled, 
ſought for Varus, calling after him with a loud voice; 
as though he had been one of 1s own Soldiers, and 
would either adviſe him, or ſay ſomething elſe to 
him. And as he, being often called, looked back, 
and ſtood ſtill (inquiring who he was, and what he 
would,) he made at -, Jer Shoulder (which was 
warmed) with by Sword, and was very near killing 
bim : howbeit he avoided the danger, by receiving 
the blow upon hy Target. Fabius was inſtantly in- 
cloſed about by ſuch Soldiers as were near at hand, 
and ſlain. 

In the mean time, the Gates of the Camp were 
Peſtered and thronged with multitudes and Troops of 
ſuch as fled away, and the paſſage was ſo ſtopped, 
that more died in that place without blow or wound, 
than periſked either in the Battel or in the flight. 
Neither wanted they much of taking the Camp ; for 


good uſe: for he = his Army in the upper 
pon until the Cavalry of the Adverſary were 
oolely fallen into the Valley ; and then ſet upon 
them, and cut them all in pieces. The fight 
whereof ſtartled the whole Army, and kepr Curio 
in ſafety, upon the like diſadvantage, in the cum- 
berſome paſſage of the ſame Vale : by means 
whereof he pur to flight the whole Forces of rhe 
Enemy, and made a great laughter in the party. 
Wherein I may not _ that rrick of a Roman 
ſpirit, whereby the Author becomerth memorable 
to poſteriry, in calling after Varnus by name, ro 
make him the ſacrifice tor both the Hoaſts. Whence 
we may obſerve, that when a _ Battel is joyned 

Il-mell, no Man can be affured in his own Va- 
our, nor ſhare our his Fortune by the length of 
his Sword ; bur is oftentimes ſubject ro weak- 
nefſes of contempr, and vanquiſhed by ſuch as 
cannot be compared unto him bur in ſcorn. 

I have heard ir reported, that at the Battel of 
Eureux, Maturine (char known Woman in France) 
rook Priſoner and diſarmed a Cavalero of Spain : 
Who being brought before the King, and by him 
demanded whoſe Priſoner he was, or whether he 
knew the party that had forced him ; anſwered, 
no ; but that he knew him to be a gallant Man 
of Arms. Whereat the King ſmiled : And the 
Gentleman, underſtanding what Fortune he had 
run, was as much diſmayed as a Man poflibly 
could be, that conſidered, Quod ferrum equat, 
in bello, robuſtioribus imbecilliores, The Sword 
equallerh rhe weakeſt to the ſtrongeſt. 


CHAP. XV. 


Curio leaveth Utica ro meet with King Fuba. 
His Cavalry overthroweth the Forces led by 
Saburra; which leadeth him on to his overthrow. 


Urica, incloſing it about with a Ditch 
and a Rampier. There were in the Town 
a multitude of People unacquainted with 
War, through. the -long Peace they had injoyed : 
and the 7ar'ys ha ſtood very affetionate to Czlar, 
for many benefits they had received from him. The 
reſt of the multitude. conſiſted of divers ſorts of 
Men, much terrified and affrighted by the former 
Encounters : Whereupon every Man ſpare Em 
of giving up the Town, and dealt with . Actius, 
that their Fortunes and Lives might not come in 
danger, through his pnckag and wilfulneſs, 


While 


He next day Curio* prepared to beſiege Ceſu 
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While theſe things were a doing, there came 
Meſſengers from King Juba, ſignifying, the King 
was at hand with great Forces, and willed them 
to keep and defend the Town. Which News did 
much encouraze and confirm the wavering and 
affrighted minds of the Enemy. The ſame was 
alſo reported to Curio: whereunto for a while he 
ave no credit ; ſuch was his confidence in the 
} a” of things. And now withal, came Letters 
and Meſſengers into Africk , of that which Czſar 
had ſo fortunately atchieved in Spain : ſo that 
being abſolutely aſſured with all theſe things, he was 
perſwaded the King durſt attempt nothing againſt 
him. But when he found by aſſured diſcovery, 
that hy Forces were within twenty five miles of 
Urica, leaving his Works already begum, he with- 
drew himſelf into Cornelius's Camp; and began 
there to fortifie his Camp, to get Corn . and other 
Proviſions, and to fun it with all neceſſaries 
material for a defence: and ſent preſently a 
diſpatch into Sicily , that the two Legions, and 
the reſt of the Cavalry might be ſent unto him. 

The Camp wherein he E was fitly accommo=- 
dated to hold out the War, as well by reaſon of 
the nature of the place, as the artificial fortifying 
thereof, the nearneſs of the Sea, and the plenty 
of Water and Salt ; whereof there was great quan- 
tity brought thither, from the Salt=pits near adjoyn- 
ing. No ſiuff could be wanting, through the preat 
ſtore of Wood which was about the place, nor 
yet any Corn, for the plenty that was to be found 
in the adjoyning Fields: And thereupon, by the ad- 
Vice _- approbation of all Men, Curio reſolved 
to attend his other Forces, and to draw out the 
War in length. 

Theſe things being thus diſpoſed by the conſent 
and liking of all Men, he heard by ſome that 
lately came out of the Town, that Juba was cal- 
led back, by occaſion of a War happened upon the 
confines, and that by reaſon of I. controverſies 
and diſſentions of the Leprtitani, he was detained 
at home in his Kingdom ; but that Saburra his 
Lieutenant was ſent with ſome competent Forces, 
and was not far from Utica. To which reports 
giving too light and eaſie credit , he altered his 

* Callicrati- purpoſe, * and reſolved to put the matter to trial 
des cum L#- of Barrel: Wnereunto his youthful heat, the great- 
cedzmonio- wp he . a 
rum Dux 7</s of his Courage , the ſucceſs of former time, 
Fuifſer bello and his confidence in the managing of that War, 
> did violently lead him. Being carried on with 
ue egregie fee inducements, he ſent the firſt Night all the 
art pt Cavalry to the River Bagrada, where the Enemy lay 
tir ad exti&- /ycomped under the command of Saburra : But the 
oy rg King followed after with all hy Forces, and lay 
temere cum continually within ſix miles, or thereabouts. 
I The Horſemen ſent before ; and making their 
Lacedzmo- Journey in the Night, ſet upon the Enemy at un- 
niorum opes awares, and not thinking of their approach : for 
corruerunt. 2 Numidians Lodge, ſcattered here and there 
in a barbarous manner , without any Government 
or Order. And ſurpriſing them thus oppreſſed with 
Nleep, and ſcattered upon the ground, they ſlew a 
great number of them : the reſt, in great terror 
and amazement, eſcaped by flight. Which ſervice 
being thus executed, the Cavalry returned to Curio, 
and brought the Captives unto him. Curio was 
gone out _—_ the fourth Watch of the Night with 
all hu Forces, having left five Cohorts for a Gar- 
riſon to hu Camp: And having marched ſix miles, 
he met with the Cavalry, underſtood what was done, 
and inquired of the Captives, who was General 
of the Camp at Bagrada. They anſwered, Saburra. 
He omitted for haſte of hu way to inform him- 
felF of the reſt : But turning himſelf to the next 
Enfipns, ſaid, You ſee, Soldiers, that the confeſſion 
of the Captives doth agree with that which was 


Obſervations upon Cnsan's 


reported by the Fugitives. For the King 1s net 
come ; but hath ſent ſome ſmall Forces, which 
cannot make their party good with a few Horſce 
men: And therefore haſten to take the ſpoil with 
Honour and Renown, that we may now at length 
begin to think, of rewarding your Merits. 


OBSERVATION. 


Þ is obſerved by Marcellinus, that when mis- 4am 
L fortune cometh upon a Man, his Spirit grow- 7,1" < 
eth ſo dull and benumbed, as his ſenſes ſeem ws F map 
tro be diſmifſed of their charges. Which ap- {af 
peared here in Curio: who having taken a pro= uu" © 
vident and ſure courſe, ſuch as was approved in Amm. uy. 
every Man's judgment, and beſecmed well the «a 
wiſdom of a Commander, did nevertheleſs, con- 
trary to all ſenſe and diſcretion, forgo the ſame, 
and caſt himſelf upon the hazard of that which 
Fugitives had vainly reported. Concerning which, 
as It is noted, that Incredulity is hurtful only . 
ro the unbeliever ; ſo this paſſage proveth, that; 
for a Commander to be roo light of belicf, 15 monwlis, 
a danger to the whole Panty , and bringethIl&u 
many to ruine, that had no part in that Creed. hs 
Ceſar, in the relation hereof, noreth three ſpecial 

things in Curio, that carricd him headlong ro 

this diſaſter, and may ſerve as marks to avoid 

the like diſaſter. 

The firſt was, Fuvenils ardor, his youthful 
courage and heat : which is always attended with 
ſtrong affections, ſuring the quality and rempera- 
ture of the Body, being then in the prime heighr 
of ſtrength, and accordingly led on with violent 
morions ; whereas Age goeth flowly and coldly ,,,... 
forward, and is always ſurer in undertaking, than gun aa 
hot-ſpur Youth. And albeit no Man in cold ex 
blood could berter adviſe than Curio, or foreſee 
with better providence ; yet his youthful boldneſs mayjror. 
over-{wayed his diſcourſe, and drew all to a miſ- Td 
chief, in deſpight of his wiſdom. 

The ſecond was, Superioris temporis proventus, 
the happy ifſue of former proccedings : which of 
all other conditions is to be ſuſpected and neederh 
Gods afliſtance more than any other fortune ; for 
that no Man ſooner erreth, or 1s more uncapable mk 
of Order, than ſuch as are in proſperity. And dam 
therefore Plato refuled ro make Laws for them. of 14d, 
Cyrene ; as -a matter of great difficulty, to give Ji... 
Ordinances to Men that were in happineſs. And murwe 
doubtleſs, ſuch is the exorbirancy of our Nature, 4v«dn 
that nothing berter informeth it than Crofles ; 4" 
which are as Inſtructions and Warnings, for the 
preventing of ruining Calamities. Wherein Curio 
was not beholding to Fortune at all ; thar dandled yu." 
him in her Lap jM a while, to caſt him out ar bands fus 
length headlong ro his ruin. Ir bad been much ' Pam 
berter, ſhe had exchanged a frown with a favour, j,u mm 
rather than to have given him much good roge- pr. 
ther, and reſerve an irrecoverable diſgrace for E«d.+ 
the upſhor. 

The third was, Fiducia rei bene gerende : Which rpradets 
ſavoureth more of Folly than any of the former ; «» fdxcus, 
is being always an argument of an imprudent/ "5 ® 
Man, ro affure himſclf of good fortune, For xs 
Preſumprion, being ever accompanied with Neg- benecis. 
ligence, is ſubject to as many Caſualties, as thote "4 
that go unarmed upon extremity of danger. And jules © js 
theſe were the three things that miſcarricd Curio. ney. 
Our of which we may obſerve with Nenophon, rl 
that Ingens &© arduum opus eſt refe imperare, Cyti 
it - a weighty and difficult matter ro command 
well. 


CHAP. 


wee.” 


CHAP. XVL 


Curio purſueth the Enemy, with, more haſt than 
good Succels. 


Hat which the Cavalry had exploited was 
certainly a matter of ou Service ; eſpe-= 
cially the ſmall number of them, being 
compared with the great multitude of the 
Numidians : And yet notwithſtanding, they ſpake 
of theſe things with greater Oſtentation than the 
Truth would bear ; as Men are willing to divulge 
their own Praiſes. Beſides, they ſhewed much ſpoil 
which they had taken ; Captives and Horſes were 
brought out ; that whatſoever time was omitted, 
ſeemed to be a let and hindrance to the Vittory : 
By which means, the deſires and endeavours of the 
Soldiers were no way ſhort of the hope which Curio 
had conceived. Who commanding the Cavalry to 
follow him, marched forward with as much haſte as 
he could ; to the end he might find the Enemy di- 
ſtrated and aſtoniſhed at the Flight and Over- 
throw of their Fellows. But the Horſemen having 
Travelled all Night, could by no means follow after. 
IWrereby it happened that ſome ftayed in one place, 
ſome in another : Yet thu did not hinder or diſ- 
courage Curio in his hopes. 

Juba being advertiſed by Saburra of the conflit 
in the Night, ſent Rm Two Thouſand Spaniſh 
and French Horſe, which he kept about him for the 
ſafety of his Perſon, and ſuch of the Foot Troops as 
he moſt truſted, to ſuccour and relieve him : He 
himſelf, with the reſt of the Forces, and forty Ele- 
phants, followed ſoftly after. Saburra ſuſpeting by 
the Horſemen coming before, that Curio himſelf was 
at hand, Embattelled all his Forces ; Commanding 
them, that under a pretence of counterfeit Fear, 
they ſhould Retreat by little and little ; himſelf, when 
occaſion ſerved, mould give them the of. Bat= 
zel, with ſuch other direfions as ſhould be expe- 
dient. 

Curio was ſtrengthened in his former bope, 
with the opinion of the preſent occaſion. For 7 
poſing the Enemy had fled, he drew his Forces from 
the upper ground into the Plain ; wherein, after he 
had marched a good ſpace (the Army having Tra- 
velled ſixteen Mile) he made a ſtand. Saburra 
gave the ſign to his Men of beginning the Battel, 
led on his Army, went about his Troops to exhort 
and encourage bis Soldiers. Howbeit, he uſed his 
Footmen only for a ſhew a far off, and ſent the 
Cavalry to give the charge. Curio was not wants 
ins to his Men ; but wiſhed them to ſet all their 
confidence in their Valour. The Soldiers (howſoever 
harraſſed and wearied) and the Horſemen (although 
but a very few, and thoſe ſpent with Travel ) yet 
wanted na courage or deſire to Fight. But theſe 
beins but two hundred in number ( for the reſt 
ſtayed by the way ) what part of the Army ſoever 
they charged, they forced the Enemy to give way : 
But they could neither follow them far as they fled, 
nor put their Horſes to any round or long career. 

At length, the Cavalry of the Enemy began from 
both the Wings to circumvent our Army, and to gall 
them behind: And as our Cohorts iſſucd out from 
the Battel towards them, the Numidian\s ( t/ rough 
their nimbleneſs) did eaſily avoid the ſhock ; and 
again, as they turned back to their Ranks, encloſed 
them about, and cut them off from the Battel : So 
that it neither ſeemed ſafe to keep their order and 
place, nor to advance themſelves out, and undergo 
the hazard of adventure. 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


OBSERVATION. 


He Principles and Maxims'of War are al- 
ways to be held firm, when they are raken 
with their due circumſtances : For every Rule 
hath a qualified ſtate, and confiſteth more in 


Caurions and Exceptions, than in authoriry of 


Precept. Ir is true, that nothing doth more ad- 
vantage a Victory, than the Counſel of Lamas 


chus, the third Duke of the Athenians ; which Th94d- 
was, to ſet upon an Enemy when he is affrigh- . os 


red and diſtracted ; for ſo there is nothing to be 
expected on his behalf bur Deſpair and Confuſion. 
Bur either to be miſtaken therein, or otherwiſe 
to make ſuch haſte to obſerve this Rule of War 
(as Curio did) that the beſt parr of the Army 
ſhall lie by the way, and the reſt that go on 
ſhall be ſo ſpent with Labour as they are alroge- 
ther unfit for Service, and yet ( to make the mat- 
ter worle) to bring them into a place of dilad- 
vantage, to encounter a ſtrong and freſh; Enemy, 
is to make the circumſtances overſway the Rule, 
and by a Maxime of War to be directed to an 
Overthrow : NeglcCting altogether that which is 
obſerved by Sextus Aurelius Vitor, Satis celeriter 
fit, quicquid commode geritur, that which is well 
done, is done ſoon enough. 


CH AP. XVIL 


Curio Defeated and Slain. Some few of the Army 
get paſlage ro Sicily : The reſt yield themſelves 
ro Varus. 


He Enemy. was oftentimes reinforced by Czar. 


ſuccours from the King, our Men had 

ſpent their ſtrength, and fainted through 

wearineſs : Such as mere M/ounded, would 
neither leave the Battel, nor be conveyed into a 
place of ſafety. The whole Army being encompaſſed 
about with the Cavalry of the Enemy (mheteby dee 
ſpairing of their ſafety, as Men commonly do, mhen 
their Life draws towards an end they either la= 
mented their own Death, or recommended their 
Friends to good Fortune, if it were poſſible that any 
might eſcape out of that danger : All parts were fil= 
led with fear and lamentation. 

Curio, when he perceived the Soldiers ro be ſo 
affrighted, that they gave ear neither to his Exhors 
tations nor Entreatics, he commanded them ( as the 
laſt hope they had of ſafety) that they ſhould all fly 
unto the next Hills, and thither he commanded the 
Enfigns to be carried. But the Cavalry ſent by 
Saburra had alſo poſſeſſed that place before ; whereby 
our Men began to fall into utter deſpair, and partly 
were ſlain as they fled by the Horſemen, or fell down 
without Wounding. Cn. Domitius, General o the 
Horſe, ſtanding with a few Horſemen about him, 
perſwaded Curio to ſave himſelf by flight, and to 
get the Camp ; promijing not to leave or forſake him. 
But Curio confidently replied, that he would never 
come in Cxlar's ſight, having leſt the Army com= 
matted unto him ; and thereupon fighting Valiantly, 
was Slain, 

A few Horſemen ſaved themſelves from the fury 
of the Battcl ; but ſuch of the Rereward as ſtayed 
by the way to refrej their Horſes, perceiving 4 far 
off the Rout and Flight of the whole Army, returned 
ſafe into the Camp. The Footmen were all flain ta 
a Man. M. Rufus the Treaſurer, being left by 
Curio in the Camp, exhorted his Men not to be diſ= 
couraged. They prayed and beſought bim, they 
might be tranſported into Sicily. He promiſed them 
they ſhould ; and to that end gave order to the Ma» 
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bring all the Skiffes to the Shore. But ſuch was 
the aſtoniſhment and terror of all Men, that ſome 
gave out, that Juba's Forces were already come ; 
others, that Varus was at hand with the Legions, 
and that they ſaw the duſt of the Army marching 
towards them ; whereas, there was no ſuch matter. 
at all : Others ſuſpefted the Enemies Navy would 
ſpeedily make to them ; inſomuch as every Man 
Foified for himſelf : Such as were already on Ship- 
Board made haſte to be gone. Their departure gave 
occaſion to the Ships of Burthen to follow after. 

A few ſmall Barks were obedient to the Com- 
mand : But the Shore being thronged with Soldiers, 
ſuch was the contention, which of all that multitude 
ſhould get aboard, that ſome of the |Barks were ſunk 
with preſs of People, and the reſt, for fear of the 
like Caſualty, durſt not come near them. Whereby 
it happened, that a few Soldiers, and Maſters of 
Families ( that through favour or pity prevailed 
to be taken in, or could ſmim unto the Ships ) were 
carried back ſafe into Sicily. The reſt of the 
Forces, ſending by Night ſome of the Centurions as 
Embaſſadors to Varus, ſurrendred themſelves unto 
him. 

The next day after, Juba ſeeing the Cohorts of 
theſe Soldiers before the Town, cried out preſently, 
that they were part of his Booty : And _ 
gave order that a great number of them ſhould be 
Slain, and ſeleting a few of the reſt, ſent them 
anto hy Kingdem : Varus complaining in the mean 
while, that his Faith and Promiſe was violated, and 
yet durſt not reſiſt it. The King rode into the Town 
attended with many Senators, amongft whom was 
Ser. Sulpitius, and Licinius Damaſippus : And re- 
maining there a few days, gave ſuch order for 
things as he thought fit, and then returned to his 
Kingdom with all his Forces. 


OBSERVATION. 
Nd this was the period which Divine Power 


"_ wo 1 A made, ro the hopeful beginning of Curio's 
rebus Creſcen- efign upon Africk ; and happened fo ſuddenly, 


Gpocens they were loſt e're they were aware : Like a 


Tempeſt at Sea, that ſwalloweth up Veſſels in 


Obſervations upon CnSAR'S 
fters of Ships, that the next x they ſhould 


ner. For War is not capable of a ſecond Error ; nec xpit,, 
one fault being enough ro ruine an Army, and ro Mn «ft n bel 


diſable Curio for ever doing the like : Of whom \j,<* 


Lucan hath left this Memorial ; 


Haud alium tanta civem tulit indole Roma, 

Aut cui plus leges deberent rea ſequenti. 
Perdita nunc primum nocuerunt ſecula, poſtquam 
Ambitus, &9 luxus, & opum metuenda facultas, 
Tranſverſo mentem dubiam torrente tulerunt ; 
Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, 
Gallorum captus ſpoliis & Caſaris auro, 


So Vertuous Citizen Rome never bred ; 
Whilſt righr, the Laws a Friend like him ne'er 
had 


Bur the bad Times firſt rook him from his hold: 

Ambition, Riot, and the force of Gold 

In a wrong ſtream ſoon drew his wavering 
mind, 

Of great concern which way ſoc'er inclin'd, 


Ferch'd off with Galick Spoils and Czſar's Gifts. 


His Body lay unburied, as a witneſs of Numi- Nuls on. 


dian Hare ( which is always extream, like rhe 
heat of the Country) and of Fuba's particular 
Revenge, for rendring an Edict to the ! wry ro 
Confiſcare his Kingdom. 

To conclude this Commentary ; The loſs either 
Party ſuſtained unto this Stage of the War, was 
in theſe particulars : Pompey was driven out of 
Italy, loſt Marſeilles, and both the Provinces of 
Spain ; Ceſar received this loſs in Africk, beſides 

at in the Adriatick Sea, where Antonius mil- 
carried, whereof he maketh no mention in theſe 
Commentaries. And, as when Fupiter weighed 
the Fortune of the Greeks and the Trojans in a 
pair of Balances, it fell out the Greeks had more 
ul luck than the Trojans; ſo the Forrune of theſe 
Parties being weighed , by the relation made 
rhereof, it falleth plainly our, that Pompey had 
the worle. 


And thus endeth the Second Commentary. 


The Duke of ROHANs REMARKS. 


T is a Maxim held by all, and neglected by 
many, that it is neceſſary ro keep a berter 
Guard during a Truce than ar all other 

Times. We have a notable Inftance of it in this 
Book : Trebonius had reduc'd thoſe of Marſeilles ro 
the utmoſt extremity by a wonderful Labour,when, 
during a Truce he had granted them out of Mer- 
cy, his Soldiers neglecting their Guards, invited 
them ro break it; and he ſaw all thoſe Works 
burnt in one Hour which had been divers 
Months a raifing. Which ought to teach us ne- 
ver to deviate from the ſeverity of Military Di- 
{cipline in War. Altho' the Soldiers grumble art 
it, ir is berter ro give them any other ſort of ſa- 
tisfaction, and when they ſce their Captains 
ſharing with them in all the perils and fatigues 
of War, rhey go through rhem chearfully. For 
we read that teveral Captains, by an exact ob- 
' {ſervation of Milicary Diſcipline have ſurmounted 


the greateſt Difficulties, and have obrain'd plo- 
rious Victories : And that ſeveral others have 
been ſhamefully bearen for having deſpis'd ir : 
Bur there are no Examples that the oblervation 
of the ſaid Diſcipline ever caus'd the loſs of a 
Battle, or the ruine of an Enterpriſe. 

A pu Courage withour Experience is more 
capable of commurting a great fault in War, than 
an indifferent one. For the firſt is commonly 
artended with preſumption, and nor fo capable ro 
hearken to Advice as the other ; eſpecially when 
ir has mer with ſucceſs in the beginning of a 
War. Curio is a famous Example of ir. From 
being a Tribune of the People he became Ge- 
neral of an Army ; and indeed he committed 
ſeveral remarkable Faulrs. For aftcr having had 
the good Fortune ro bear his Enemics, and ro 
ſhur them up in Urica, and upon the news of 
King Fuba's coming, of raking a good reloluti- 
Oi!1 
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buſte. Luc, 
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on to retire into his Camp, which was on the 
Sea-fide, and well Fortified, and provided with 
all things, there to expect the remainder of his 
Army ; upon the very firſt Advice he receives 
that the > ws t is inconfiderable, and 
that it is not commanded by Fuba in Perſon, with- 
our ſtaying for a confirmation, without conſidering, 
and without believing any body, he quits his 
firſt Reſolurion, goes our ro Fight him : Afrer his 
Cavalry had mer with ſome Parties of Fuba's, 
of which they brought ſome Priſoners to him ; he 
enquires who Commands them, and they anſwer- 
ing that it was Saburra, he concludes that Fuba is 
not there. Thus he confirms himſelf in his firſt 
Error, and marches ſo faſt and fo far that he finds 
himſelf rwenty five Miles diſtant from his Camp,in 
a Country he did not know, with part of his 
Men (the reſt not having been able to tollow him) 
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very much rir'd, and in diforder, which inabled 
Fuba to beat him with eaſe. Which proves, thar 
neither Courage alone makes a good Captain 
(tho ir contributes very much towards ir) nor 
yer the reading of Books, nor Eloquence ; but 
that it requires a long Experience, and to have 
{een Defeats as well as Victories. For he thar 
has never been engaged in them can never ima- 
gine what it is, the braveſt Soldiers ſometimes 
committing the baſcſt Actions on theſe occaſions ; 
as it happen'd in this, in which tho' the reſidue of 
that _— was retird in a well Fortifid 
Camp, and not Attack'd : They Embark'd them- 
ſelves with ſo much Confuſion and Diſorder, that 
a conſiderable part of them were Drowned. 
Therefore I conclude, that ir is better not to go 
ſo faſt, and to know whither one is going ; than 
to be oblig'd ro fly ſhamefully, or ro Perith. 
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"The Thiid COMMENTARY of the 


W ARS. 


The Argument. 


He former Books contain the Drifts and Defigns which theſe famous 
Chiefs attempted and proſecuted, while they were aſunder., And now 


cometh their Buckling at hand to be related ; rogerher wr h the 


jadgment 


which the War gave of the Cauſe in queſtion, on Ce/4r's behalf. 


CHAP. L 


Ceſar giveth Order ar Rome, for matter of Credit 
and Ulury, and other things. 


EKlar the Ditator, holding the Aſſembly 

for Elettion of Magiſtrates, Julius Czar 

and Publius Servilus were created Con- 

ſuls : For in that Tear he was capable by 
Law to be choſen thereunto. Theſe things being 
ended, foraſmuch as he found that credit was very 
feant throughout all Italy, and that Money lent upon 
Truft was not paid ; he gave order that Arbitrators 
ſhould be appointed, to make an eſtimation of Poſ= 
ſeſſions and Goods, according as they were valued be- 
fore the War ; and that the Creditors ſhould take 
them at that rate for their Moneys. For thu courſe 
he thought to be fitteſt and moſt expedient, as well 
for the taking away of any fear of compoſition, or 
new aſſurances for the quitting and aboliſhing of all 
Debts ( which do commonly fall out upon Wars and 
civil Broils ) as alſo for the keeping and preſerving 
of the Debtor's credit. 

In like manner he reſtored the ancient courſe of Ap- 
peal, made by the Praetors and Tribunes to the People ; 
as alſo certain courſes uſed in ſuing for Magiſtracy 
(which were taken away by a Law made in Pompey's 
Time, when he kept the Legions about him in the 
City ; ) aud likewiſe reformed ſuch Fudements in 
Suits and Tryals of Law, as were given in Caſes, 
when the matter in controverſie was heard by one 
Fudge, and the Sentence pronounced the ſame day 
by another Fudge. Laſt of all, whereas divers ſtood 
condemned for offerins their ſervice unto him in 
the beginning of the Civil War, if he ſhould think 
it fit to accept thereof ; and holding himſelf as much 
_— unto them, as if he had nſed it : He thought 
it beſt expedicnt for them to be acquitted by the 
People, rather than by his Commandment and Aus 
thority ; leaſt he ſhould either ſeem ungrateful, 
in not acknowledging their Deſerts ; or arrogant, 
m aſſuming to himſelf that which belonged to the 
People. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


EOS: as he was Dictator, holding the affem- 
bly for the choice of Magiſtrates, himſelt 
with P. Servilius I/auricus were made Conſuls, in 


the Year of Rome 705. which was juſt Ten 
Years after his firſt Conſulſhip ; whereby he be- 
came capable thereof, by the Law publiſhed by 
$yla, wherein it was provided, That no Man 
ſhould be choſen to an Office, within Ten Years 
after he had ſupplied the ſame. In this Year 
happened all thele-things which are comained in 
this Third Commentary ; as Patercu/us noteth 
in theſe words ; C. Ce/ar and P. Servilins being 
Conſuls, Pompey was miſerably Maſſacred after 
three Conſulſhips and rhree Triumphs ; and was 
Slain, the day before his Birth-day, being Aged 
58 Years. The Choice day was regularly the 
firſt of Fanuary: And the Afſembly was called 
Comitium Centuriatum. 

Touching the difference of theſe Aſſemblies, 
the Parties preſent therear, the manner of the 
choice, and other circumitances appertaining, the 


Reader may receive Information at large by +. 5. de 
milils, 


Roſjius. Only it is to be remembred, that Comitia 
Centuriatz were never holden without conſent 
of the Senate. And foraſmuch as the chief part 
of them were with Pompey, Lucan taketh ex- 
ception at this Creation. 


Ceſar habet, vacuaſque domos legeſque ſilentes, 
Clauſaque juſtitio triſti fora. Curia ſolos 
Ila videt Patres, plena quos urbe fugavit. 


Sad Roofs and empry Houſes Ceſar found. 

The Laws were filenc'd, and the Courts ſhut up. 

No Fathers mer in Senate, only they, 

Who, when the Town was tull, were forc'd 
away. 


The Perſons that were Suiters for the Conſul- 


ſhip were called Candidati ; who oftentimes uſed 4mm Ib. 


This 72 


extraordinary means to atrain the ſame. 
moved Pompey to make a Law, That no Man 
ſhould ſue tor publick Offices by Bribes, or other 
corrupt Courles ; and it was called Lex de Am- 
bitu, which indeed was bur renewed : For the 
ſame was ſct on foot, Anno Urb. 395. by Petilius, 
Tribune of the People ; and renewed again by 
Pub. Cornelius Cethegus, Anne 572. and within a 
while after made Capual, as far as Baniſhment 
concerned the Party. Copenius was ſo Con- 
demned , having bought a Voice with an 


* Am- 


Murentia tetta Lib. $. 


; 
' 0 
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Fer Gallas * Amphora of Wine. The Law which Pompey 
| M—_ now made, was very ftrict, as + Dio noteth : For 
4g it was ordained, That upon producing of Wit- 
nefſes the Proceſs ſhould end in a day, giving the 
Accuſer rwo hours to lay open the matter, and 
the Defender three ro make Anſwer ; and the 


Judgment inſtantly followed. The rigour of 
which Law C.e/ar here reformed. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


TD» ſecond thing I obſerve, is the difficulry of 
raking up Money upon Credit, in time of 
Trouble or Wars: Which Ceſar exprefleth in 
theſe rerms ; Cum fides tora Italia efſet auguſt ior, 
in regard Credit was very ſcant throughout all 
Italy. The word Fides hath ever been raken for 
| a real performance of any Promiſe or Agree- 
il ment, which Tuly calleth the Foundation of Ju- 
W- 4 *, ſtice, and 'the very prop of a Commonweal ; 
ther vebementi- taking the Erymon ro grow, Qua fiat quod dictum, 
| & rempab. becaule that which was ſpoken is done. Accor- 
| Ker Lid. 2+ ding to that of Nonius Marcellus ; Fides nomen 
Bffic. ipſum wvidetur habere, cum fit quod dicitur, Fides 
| {cems to have its appellation, when that's done 
| which was ſpoken. And for that Men common- 
ly are Covenan:-keepers, not ſo much. by the =_— 
te&tion of their Nature, as out of ſtrictneſs of 
Law, it falleth our, that where there arc no Laws, 
there is no Performance; and conſequently, little 
or no Credit either given or kept in time of War, 
becauſe Silent lezes inter arma, Laws are hlenc'd 
in time of War. 
| C.i/ar, to provide for this inconvenience, ap=- 
Þ» the Life f pointed Commitiſioners to rate every Man's Lands 
' and Poſſefſions, as they were valued before the 
Wars, and ro fatisfie the Creditops with the ſame. 
Which Plutarch explaineth in thys manner ; Thar 
the Creditors ſhould rake Yearly rwo pazfs ff the 
Revenue cf their Debtors, until ſuch time as they 
had paid themſclves ; and that the Debrors ſhould 
have the other third ro live withal. Whereof ir 
ſeemed he had ſome light, by a Precedent in rhe 
Conſulſkip of Valerius Publicola, which is extant 
in Livy ; Novi conſules fanebrem quoque rem levare 
aggieſſi, ſolutionem ris alieni in publicam curam 
vertcrant, quinque virk creaty, quos menſarios, ab 
difpenſaticne pecunie appellarunt : The new Con- 
ſuls intending to eaſc the People in point of U- 
fury, made the payment of Debts a part of the 
publick Care, and created five Men to that pur- 
pole, who were called Menſarii, from their diſ- 
poſal of thoſe Monies. 

This general Acquitrance for Debts, the Ro- 
mans called Neve Tabule; in this reſpect, as 
Celins Rhodiginus hath it, Quod cum pecunie cre= 
dite obaratis condonantur , nove mox co-oriuntur 
Tabul.e, quibus nomina continentur nova ; in re- 
gard that when the Debt was remitted to the 
Debror, new Tables were made, wherein new 
Names were put ; and is nothing elſe, but whar 
15 ordinary amongſt our Bankrupts, compounding 
for ſo much in the Pound with their Creditors, 
upon new Aſſurance, and other Security, which 
they called Nove Tabule ; agreeing to thar of 
Tully : Tabulz vero nove quid habent argumenti, 
niſi ut emas mea pecunia fundum, eum tu habeas, 
exo non habeam pecuniam 2 What elſe mean theſe 
new Tables, but that you thall buy a piece of 
Ground with my Money, and kcep it to your ſelf, 
whilſt I go without my Money ? 

Vaw wife. Concerning matter of Uſury, which was the 
= — round of this Milchief, Tacitus noteth ir, as an 
diſcerdia- Od and deadly Dileaſe, and the cauſe of many 
| ramgue cre- Heditions in that Empire ; and is never better 


terrmace»/* likened, than to the biting of a Serpent, called 


Annal. 6 


| 2 Offic, 
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an Aſpick, which, upon the Infuſion of her Ve- 
nom, purreth the Parient into a heavy Slumber ; 
and in a ſhort time, bringeth all a Man's Sub- 
ſtance to Death and Deſtruction. And there- 
upon it is called Fenus 4 fetu, from the fertile 
and ample encreaſe of Money. For, as Baſil 
noteth, The Labourer loſeth the Seed, and con- 
tenteth himſelf with the Fruit or Increaſe : o 
the Uſurer will have the Fruit, and yer not loſe 
the Seed. Whereby there muſt needs grow great 
Increaſe. The Law of the Twelve Tables was, 
Ne quis unciario fenore amplius exerceto, Thar 
no Man for the future take upon Uſe One in the 
Hundred. 

The higheſt rare was Centeſima Uſura : when 
the hundredth part of the ——_ was paid 
every Month to the Credirof, and was twelve 
er Cent. The next was Uſura deunx, when the 
Debior paid eleven in the Hundred for a Year. 
The third Dextans, which was ten per Cen. 
Dodrans nine. Bes eight. Septunx uſura ſeven. 
Semis ſix. Quincunx five. Triens four. Qua- 
drans three. Sextans rwo. Unciaria, one in the 
Hundred. Howbeir, Cato condemned all kind 
of Uſury : For, being demanded, Quid maxime 
in re familiari expediret ? Reſpondit, bene paſcere : 
Quid ſecundum ? Satis bene paſcere : Quid tertium ? 
Bene veſtire : Quid quartum ? Arare, Et cum ille 
qui queſierat dixiſſet, Quid fenerari ? Quid ho- 
minem, inquit, occidere 2 What was the moſt ex- 
pedient thing in Houſholdry ? anſwered, Good 
Diet: Whar the ſecond ? Enough good Diet : 
What the third > Good Cloaths: What the 
fourth ? rag And when he that que» 
ſtion'd him thus, ſaid, Whar think you of taking 
Uſe? he replyed, What is it ro Kill a Man? Perris ud 
Allowing (as it ſeemeth) no means of getting 74nd rat 
Money, but thoſe which Ariſtotle rook to hy 
moſt agreeing to Nature : Which is from the wu &, a frw- 
Fruits of the Earth, and the Increaſe of our Cat- #i*w & a 
rel ; with ſuch other courſes as are anſwerable —_— - 
thereunto. Cap. 19, 


Tully 2. Off. 


CHAP. II. | 
A particular view of Pompey's Forces. 


N the accompliſhing of theſe things, as alſo ce Caier. 
lebrating the Latin Holy-Days, and holding the 
Aſſemblies of the People, having ſpent eleven 
days, he gave over hu Difatorſhip, left the 

City, and came to Brunduſjum. For he had com- 
manded feven Legions, and all by Cavalry to repair 
thither. Howbeit, be found no more Shipping rea= 
dy than would hardly Tranſport Fifteen Thouſand 
Legionary Soldiers, and Five Hundred Horſe ; the 
want of Shipping ſeeming to hinder him from 
bringing the War to a 7 edy end. Moreover, 
thts Forces which were Shipped, were but weak ; 
in regard that many of them were loſt in the Wars 
of Gallia, and leſſened likewiſe by their long Four- 


ney out of Spain : Beſides that, the unwholſome 
Autumn in Apulia, and about Brunduſium, had 


made the whole Army ill diſpoſed, being newly come 
out of the ſweet Air of Gallia and Spain. 

Pompey having had a Years ſpace to provide 
himſelf of Men and Munition, and neither War 
nor Enemy to trouble him, had got together a great 
Navy out of Aſia from tle Cyclade Iſles, Corcyra, 
Athens, Pontus, Birhynia, Syria, Cilicia , Phcr- 
nicia, and Egypt ; and had cauſed another as 
great a Fleet to be built in all places fit for that 
purpoſe ; had raiſed great Summs of Money _y 


F 


| Afia and Syria, and of all the Kings, Dynaſties, 
' Tetrarchs, and free States of Achaia 3 and had 
likewiſe compelled the Corporations of thoſe Pro- 
vinces to contribute the like Summ. He had En- 
rolled nine Legions of Roman Citizens : Five which 
he had tranſported out of Italy ; one old Legion out 
of Sicily, which being compounded and made of two, 
he called the Twin ; one out of Creet and Macedo- 
nia, old Soldiers , who being diſcharged by former 
Generals, had reſided in thoſe Provinces ; and two 
out of Aſia, which Lentulus the Conſul had cauſed 
to be Enrolled. Beſides, he had diſtributed among#t 
thoſe Legions, under the name of a ſupply, a great 
number of Theſſaly , Bazotia, Achaia, and Epi- 
rus. 

Among theſe he had mingled Antony's Soldiers : 
And beſides theſe, he expeted to be brought by 
Scipio out of Syria, two Legions. Of Archers out 
of Crete, Lacedzmon, Pontus, and Syria, and the 
reſt of the Cities, he had 3oo0o ; fix Cohorts of 

inzers, two Mercenary, and 7000 Horſe, Where 

Deiotarus had bronght 600 Gauls ; Ariobarzanes 
500 out of Cappadocia ; Corus our of Thracia 
had ſent the like number, under the leading of his 
Son Sadalis. From Macedonia came 209 Com- 
manded by Raſcipolis, 4 Captain of gre## Fame 
and Vertue. From Alexandria came 500, part 
Gauls, and part Germans ; which A. Gabinius 
had left there with King Ptolomy, to defend the 
Town. Pompey the Son had brought with the Navy, 
800 of hy Shepherds and Servants. Tarcondarius, 
Caſtor, and Donilans, had ſent Three Hundred out 
of Gallogracia ; of whom, one came himſelf, and 
the other ſent hu Som. Two Hundred were ſent out 
of Syria, by Comagenus of Antioch, whom Pom- 
pey had preſented with great Gifts : Moſt of which 
were Arbaleſtriers on Horſeback. 

To theſe were added Dardans and Beffi, partly 
for Pay and Entertainment, and partly got by Com- 
mand or Favour ; beſides Macedonians, Theffalians, 
and of divers other Nations and Cities : Inſomuch 
as he filled up the number formerly ſpoken of. He 
provided preat quantity of Corn out of Theſlaly, 
Afia, Crete, Cyrene, and the reſt of thoſe Regions. 
He determined to Winter at Dyrrachium, Apollo« 
nia, and all the Maritime Towns, to keep Cxlar 
from paſſing the Sea : And to that end, be had laid 
and diſpoſed his Navy all along the Sea-Coaſt. Pome 

Cy the Son was Admiral of the Egyprian Ships ; 
). Lxlius and C. Triarius, of thoſe that came out 
of Aſia. C. Caſſius Commanded them of Syria ; 
and C. Marcellus, with C. Pomponius, the Ships 
of Rhodes. Scribonius Libo and M. Octavius 
had charge of the Liburian and Achaian Navy. 
Howbeit M. Bibulus Commanded in chief in all 
Sea cauſes ; and to him was left the Superintendency 
of the Admiralty. 


Gemell3, 


The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 


Oncerning theſe Latine Ferie, it is to be 

4 noted, that the Romans had two forts of 
Feri.e, or Holy-Days ; the one called Annales, 
which came alwrys to be kept on a certain day, 
and thereupon were called Anniverſarii, or Year- 
ly : The other, Conceptive z which were Arbi- 
trary, and folemnized upon ſuch days, as the 
Magiſtrates and Prieſts thought moſt expedient, 
whereof theſe Latine Feris were chict; and 
were kept on Mount Albane, to Fupiter Latiar 
or Latialis, for the health and preſervation of 
all the L4tin People, in League and Confederacy 
with the People of Rome, and were folemnized 
in remembrance of the Truce between thoſe 
two Nations: During which Feaſt, the Romans 
held it unlawſul ro make any War. The Sa- 


Latine Ferix. 
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crifice was a white Bull, ki1ll'd and offered by 
the Conſuls, and the Fleſh diſtributed to the In- 
habirants of Latium ; according to an ancient 
Treaty of Alliance berwcen them, Engraven for 
a perpetual Memory in a Column of Bras. 
The particulars whereof are expreſſed ar large 
by Dionyſins Halicarnaſſeeus. 


Lib.4. de An- 
ti9uu. Rom. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


He ſecond thing coming to be noted, is the 
view taken of Pompey's Forces : Which are 
nine compleat Legions, beſides the Supplics here 
particularly mentioned, ſent from ſuch as bare 
affection ro that Parry ; and, by indifferent Cal- 
culation, might amount in all, ro near abour 
Threeſcore 'Thouland Men, together with the fa- 
vour of the Country, where the tryal was to be 
made by the ſtroke of War. 

In which Muſter were the Soldiers of C. An- 
tonius ; Whole Misfortune rhele Commentaries 
have either willingly forgot, or ſome orher 
chance hath wip'd it clean our. Howbeit Florus 


\[ 
hath ir recorded, that Ce/ar having {ont Dola- £54: #7: 2 


bella and Antonius to ſeize upon the Streights, 
and entrance of the Adriatick Sea, the one took 
hold of the Coaſt of Sclavonia, and the other 
near unto Corfr: When upon a ſuddain came 
Otavius and Libo, Pompey's Lieutenants, and with 
great Forces ( they had aboard their Ships ) ſur- 
prized both the one and the other ; whereby 4n- 
tonius was conſtrained ro yield up fifteen Com- 
— which were theſe Soldiers of Antonius 
cre mentioned. 

Raſcipolis, or Raſcupolis, was a Thracian of 
great Fame, thar followed Pompey ; and his Bro- 
ther Raſcus berook himſelf ro Ceſar , upon an 
appointment made berween rhemſcives. For 
finding in the Country where they dwelr, rwo 

rear Factions in oppotition, and doubring which 
Party ro take, they divided themſelves, as the beſt 
approved part of Neutrality : And held likewiſe 
the ſame courſe, in the War berween Brutus and 
O#avius, continuing unto the Batrel of Philipps. 
Upon the ifſue whereof, Raſcus demanded no 
other Reward for his Service, than the Life of 
his Brother : Which was cafily granted. 

This Bibulus, Pompey's High-Admiral , was 
Fellow-Contul with Ce/ar, in the Year of Rome 
694. bur C.:/ar ſo our-{tript him in the managing 
of things, that he much ſuſpected himſelf, as in- 
ſufficient for the place : Which made him keep 
his Houle all that Year. Whereupon came this 
Diſtich ; 


Non Bibulo quicquam nuper, ſed Ceſare fattum : 
Nam Bibulo fiers conſule nil memini. 


Ceſar did all, noughr Bibulus did do : 
Of Conſul Bibulus no act I know. 


CHAP. IIL 


C.e/ar paſſeth over into Greece, and returneth his 
Shipping ro Brunduſium. Otavius Befiegerh 
Salon. 

Afar, upon his Arrival at Brundufium, <=: 
called the Soldiers together ; and ſhewed 

them,” that foraſmuch as they were al- 

moſt come to an end of all their -Labours 


and Dangers, they would now be content to 
leave willingly behind them their Servants 
L1 and 
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and Carriages in Italy, and go aboard clear of thoſe 
incumbrances, to the end, the greater number of 
Soldiers might be taken in; and that they ſhould ex & 
the ſupply of all theſe things from Viftory , and by 
Liberality. Every Man cried out, That he ſhould com- 
mand what he would, and they would willingly obey it. 

The ſecond of the Nones of January, he _ 
Anchor, having (as i formerly ſhewed) ſhipped ſeven 
Legions. The next day he came to Land at the 
Promontory of Ceraunium, having got a quiet Road 
amongſt the Rocks and places of danger. For doubt- 
ing how he might ſafely venture upon any of the 
known Ports of that Coaſt, (which he ſuſpefted to be 
kept by the Enemy) he made choice of that place 
wich s called Pharſalus ; and there arriving mm 
ſafety with all his Ships, he landed by Soldiers. 

At the ſame time, Lucretius Veſpillo and Mi- 
nutius Rufus (by order from Lzlius) were at Ori- 
cum, with eighteen Ships of Afia : and M. Bibulus 
was likewiſe at Corfu, with one hundred and ten 
Ships. But neither durſt thoſe come out of the Port, 
ding Czſar had not in all above twelve Ships of 
War, to waft him over ; amongft which, he him- 
ſelf was imbarked : Neither could Bibulus come 
ſoon enough, hn ny being unready, and by Ma- 
riners = abs for that Czlar was deſcried near the 
Content, before there was any bruit of hx coming 
in all thoſe Regions. The Soldiers being landed, he 
ſent back the ſame Night-the Shipping to Brundu- 
fium ; that the other Legions, and the Cavalry 
might be brought over. 

Fufius Calenus , the Legate, had the charge of 
thy ſervice, and was to uſe all celerity in tranſport- 
ing over the Legions: but ſetting out late, and 
emitting the opportunity of the Night Wind, they 
failed of their purpoſe in returning back, For Bi- 
bulus being certified «4 Corfu of Czfar's arrival, 
and hoping to meet with ſome of the Ships of 
burthen , met with the empty Ships going back to 
Brundufium : And having taken thirty of them, he 
wreaked hs anger (conceived through prief and 
_ ) and ſet them all on fire, conſuming therein 
both the Maſters, and the Mariners ; hoping by the 
rigour of that puniſhment, to terrifie the reſt. 

Thu being done, he pf all the Coaſts, from 
Salonzx to Oricum, with Ships and Men of War ; 
apporntin Guards with more diligence than for- 
merly had been uſed. He himſelf, in the depth of 
Winter, kept Watch a Ship-board, not refufmg any 
labour or duty, nor expetting any ſuccour, if be 
happened to meet with Czar. But after the de- 
partare of the Liburnian Galiies, M. Octavius, 
with ſuch Ships as he had with him, came from 
Illyricum to Salonz ; and there having incited the 
Dalmarians, and other barbarous m_ drew Hiffa 
from Czſar's Party. And finding that he could not 
move them of Salonax, neither with promiſe nor 
threatnings, he reſolved to beſiege the Town. The 
place was ſtrong by nature, through the advantage 
of a Hill ; and the Roman Citizens (there inha- 
biting) had made Towers of Wood to fortifie it with- 
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And after a long time, when the continuance of 
the Siege had made the Octavians remiſs and neg= 
ligent (taking the opportunity of the Noon time, 
AL the Enemy was retired afide, and placing their 
Children and Women on the Wall, that nothing might 
ſeem omitted of that which was uſual) they them- 
ſelves, together with ſuch as they had lately infran- 
chiſed , Tels into the next Camp unto the Town. 
Which being taken, with the ſame violence they ſer 
upon another ; and then upon the third, and ſo up- 
on the fourth, and in the end, upon the fifth ; dri- 
ving the Enemy out, of all the Camps : and having 
ſlain a great number, they forced Octavius, and the 
reſt remaining, to betake them to their Ships ; and 
ſo the Siege ended. For Octavius deſpairing to take 
the Town, the Winter approaching, and having re- 
ceived ſuch loſſes, retired to Pompey at Dyrra- 
chium. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


T5 hath been generally conceived, that therefls 
little or no uſe of Women in times of War, bur 
thar they are a burthen to ſuch as ſcek Honour 
by deeds of Arms ; and do better ſure the licenti- 
ouſneſs of Peace, than the dangers of Warfare. 


Whereof Andromache is made an inftance ; from #4. 6 


thar which Homer reporteth of her Tears, Sighs, 
and Prayers , to withdraw Hef#or from thoſe 
valorous Exploits, which he underrook for rhe de- 
fence of Troy. And therefore they are by Ovid 
wiſhed ro handle the Diftaff and the Spindle, and 
leave the Wars, as fitter for Men, than rhe weak- 
neſs of their Sex. 


columgue 
I cape cum calaths, & ſtamina pollice torque : 
Bella relinque virs 


Go take thy Baskert on thy Head, 
And ar the Diftaff rwiſt thy Thread. 
Leave Wars to Men 


Nevertheleſs ir cannot be denied, that howſo- 
ever the renderneſs of Women doth require a 
paſſive courſe of life, under the ſhelter of-a ſafe 
roof, rather than in the bleak ſtorms of active 
endeavour ; yer there have been ſome Viragoes, 


that have over-topped the pride of Men in points PR t. 
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of War : amongſt whom, Semirams may lead 
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the reſt ; rogether with Tomyrs, Cyrus's Miſtreſs $4y1ſm. 8. 


Perfians ; and Helena, Queen of the Ruſſes. 

Befides other noble Spirits, that could anſwer 
ſuch as rold them News of the death of their Sons 
in Barrel, Thar they had brought them into the 
World for that only purpoſe. Which do prove, 
as well a real, as a potential aptneſs of rhar Sex, 
to the uſe and practice of Arms. 

And if any Man (as unwilling ro afford them 
ſo much worth) will know wherein they avail 


by Conqueft. As alſo Sore that ſubdued the ” Muſe 


in: But finding themſelves too weak to make re- the fortune of a War, he may take notice, that Qwd bouft- 
fiftance (being wearied out and ſpent with Wounds) even in Expeditions (wherein they are moſt ſub- 7 9m i 
they fell at length to the laſt refuge of all ; which je& to exceptions) they always give acceptable ,unwm? 
was to enfranchize all their Bond-flaves, above the afliftances to their Husbands, both in their Rk Tac. | 3» 
age of fourteen Tears ; and cutting their Womens ſions, and otherwiſe ; and are ſuch Companions, —_—__ 
Hair, they made _ thereof. as can hardly be left ar home, without danger of ,vfteta __ 
Their reſolution being known, Octavius incom- greater hazard. nere ulaſa 
x Jo the Town about with five Camps : and at one But in places beſieged, Women do not only —_ 
inſtant of time began to force them by Siege, and by afford Hair ro make Ropes, if need require (as it 
Aſſault. They being reſolved to undergo a1 extremi= fell our in this Siege) bur are able ro caſt picces of 
ties, were much preſſed through want of Corn ; and Mill-ſtones upon the Enemy, with better tortune Judg: 9- 
thereupon ſending Meſſengers to Cxlar, ſought help ſometimes than any other Man : and have thereby 
of him. Other inconventences they a Ka, as .they lain the General, to the raiſing of the Sicge, and 


might. ſaving of the City. 
| But 
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Bur to take inſtances of later timg$: Ir is not 
to be forgotten, that when the uke Mat- 
thias (after the death of Count eld) com- 
manded rhe Chriſtian Army, at the fiege of S:ri- 
gonium ; While the Turks, within the Caſtle, were 
making Works for a retreat, the Women: (in the 
mean time) made good the breaches ; and there 
beſtowed ſuch ſtore of Wild-fire, that the 1ralian 
Squadrons (commanded by Aldobrandine) being 
joyned poldron to poldron, to preſs into the 
Breach, ſeemed all of a fire at once, and were 
forced ro fall off with great terrour and confuſion. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


A Town affaulted by a warlike Enemy, is nor 
kept or freed with Charnts or Spells ; or 
as the Inhabitants of Tomby, in the Eaft-Ind:es, 
drave away the Portugals, with Hives of Bees, 
when they were poſſeſſed of the Walls : bur with 
ſuch-valour as may over-maſter the Enemy, and 
extend it ſelf to the taking of five Camps, if need 
require ; which was performed by theie Inhabi- 
tants of Salone. 


CHAP. IL 


Ceſar ſendeth to Pompey, touching a Peace, taketh 
in Oricum, Apollonia, and other places. 


T # before declared, that Vibullius Rufus (one 
of Pompey's Lieutenants) was twice taken by 
Czar, and diſmiſſed ; once at Corfinium, and 
a ſecond time in Spain. Him did Czfar deem 

(in regard of the favours which he had ſhewed him) 
to be a fit Perſon , to be ſent with a Meſſage to 
Pompey ; and the rather, for that be underſtood, 
that he was in good account and credit with him, 

The ſumm of his Commiſſion was, to tell him, 


th ab- That it beſeemed them both to give an end to their 
blot cele- w;/fulneſs, to lay down their Arms, and not to tempt 
mo Fortune any longer ; either fide had been ſufficiently 
qum poſſune affiited with loſs and damages : 


which might ſerve 
for Inſtruftion and Example to avoid other incon- 
veniences. He for his part was driven out of 
Italy,-with the loſs of Sicily , Sardinia, and the 
Provinces of Spain, as alſo of one hundred and 
thirty Cohorts of Roman Citizens in Spain and 
Iraly. Himſelf was afflitted with the death of 
Curio, with the loſs of the African Army, and with 
the ſurrender of the Soldiers at Corfu. And there- 
fore they ſhould have regard of themſelves, and 
of the Commonyealth. 

They had good experience by their own loſſes, 
what Fortune could do in War. Thu was the 
only time to treat of Peace, whilſt either Party ſtood 
confident in hu own ſtrength, and ſeemed of equal 
might and power. But if Fortune ſhould chance 
to ſway to one ſide, he that thought he had the 
better end of the Staff , would never hearken to 
any conditions of Peace, nor content himſclf with 
a reaſonable part, becauſe hs hope would give 
him all. 

Concerning the Articles of Treaty, foraſmuch as 
they could not agree thereof themſelves, they ought 
to ſeck them from the Senate and People of Roine. 
In the mean while, it was fit that the Common- 
wealth and themſelves pe reſt ſatisfied, if (with= 
out further delay) both of them did take an Oath 
in the preſence of their Armies, to diſmiſs their 
Forces within three days next following ; to lay 
down Arms, and ſend away their Auxiliary Troops, 
wherein they ſo relied; and conſequently, to depend 
upon the judgment and” decree of the People of 
Rome. For aſſurance whereof on hx behalf , he 
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would preſently diſcharge as well his Forces in the 
Field, as thoſe in Garriſon. 

Vibullius, having received theſe inſtrutions from 
Czſar (thinking it no leſs requiſite to advertiſe 
Pompey of Czlar's arrival, that he might conſult 
of that, before he delivered what be had in charge) 
poſted Night and Day, taking at every Srage freſh 
Horſe ; that he might Ar, that ar 
was at hand with all hs Forces. 

Pompey was at that time in Candavia, and 
went out of Macedonia to Winter in Apollonia, 
and at Dyrrachium. But being troubled at the 
News, he made towards Apollonia by great jour- 
neys, left Czar ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of the Mari= 
time Cities. 

Czſar having landed hi Forces, went the next 
day to Oricum. Upon hn approach, L. Torquatus, 
who commanded the Town under Pompey, and had 
there a Garriſon of Parthians, ſtutting the Gates, 
went about to defend the place, commanding the 
Graecians to take Arms, and make good the Walls. 
But they refuſmg to fight againſt the Power and 
Authority of the People of Rome, and the Tow:i(men 
endeavouring of their own accord to receive Cxiar 
in ; he opened the Gates, deſpairing of ail other 
ſuccours, gave up both himſelf and the Town. to 
Cxlar, and was entertained by bim in ſafety. 
Oricum being taken in by Czſar , without any 
furtber delay he went to Apollonia. 

Hu coming being heard &f, L. Straberius, the 
Governour, began to carry Water into the Cittadel, 
to fortifie it, and to require pledges of the Inhabi- 
tants. They, on the other fide, denied to give any, 
or to ſhut their Gates againſt the Conſul, or of 
themſelves to take a reſolution contrary to that 
which all Italy and the People of Rome had thought 
convenient. Their afettions being known, os /e- 
cretly conveyed himſelf away. The Apolianians 
ſent Commiſſioners to Caxfar. and received vim it 
to the Town. The Bellidenſes followed their ex< 
ample, and the Amarini, together with the reſt of 
the confinins Cities. And to conclude all, Epirus 
ſent unto Caſat, promiſing to do what he coms 
manded. But Pompey ny of theſe things, 
which were done at Oricum and Apollonia, fear- 
ing Dyrrachium, poſted thither Night and Day. 
Howbeit, upon the report of Czfar's approach, the 
Army was ſo aſtoniſhed, that for haſte on their 
way, they left almoſt all their Enſfigns in Epirus 
and the confining Regions : and many of them 
(caſting away their Arms) ſeemed rather to flie, 
than to march as Soldiers. 

As they came near to Dyrrachium, Pompey 
made a ſtand, and cauſed the Camp to be intrench= 
ed; when as yet the Army was ſo affrighted, 
that Labienus ftood out firſt, and took a ſolemn 
Oath, Never to forſake Pompey, but to undergo 
what chance ſoever Fortune had allotted him. 
The ſame Oath took the Legates ; being ſeconded 
by the Tribunes of the Soldiers, and Centurions, 
and by all the Army, that took the like Oath. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION: 
Lo eſt rempus (faith Ceſar) de pace ; : 


dum uterque fibi confidit, & pares ambo wvi- 
dentur ; The only time to trear of Peace is, whilſt 
either party is confident of his ſtrength, and borh 
ſeem of equal might and power. Which may 
ſerve for an excellent Rule, ro point out the firreſt 
and ſeaſonableſt time for compoſition berween rwo 
oppolite Parties. For as in quantities, equaliry 
begerreth equality, and diſparity a like unevenneſs 
of nature ; 1o in other things, as namely in Trea- 
ties of Agreement, the Conditions do commonly 
rile to cither Party, according as they ſtand bal- 
Ll 2 lanced 
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[| Ne i their forrane. To which purpoſe is thar of Plato, 
We aguabiliare, where he faith, Thar Peace and Quiernels conſiſt 
tes in equality ; as Trouble and Motion are always 
Ws ſemper conſti- in inequality. 
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_— The Second OBSERVATION. 


T appeareth here by the fright and aſtoniſhmenr 
I of nos —monk thar = courſe he rook tro 
abandon Traly, was out of no good advice or di- 
rection. For whereas he might with far more 
honour, and no leſs hope of ſucceſs, have conteſted 
with Ceſar, in the place where the War brake 
out, and kept him ro a rask which ſhould have 
held him from the Conqueſt of Span, or ſuch o- 
ther atchievements as he caſily wrought in the 
abſence of his Adverſaries : Ir fell our, thar his 
departure into Greece ſorted to no other end, than 
by rime to abate the edge of the forwardeſt Cou- 
rages, and to ſuffer a numerous Army to be daunt- 
ed with noiſe and clamours of continual Vidtories, 
gotten upon _a part of themſelves ; and then ro 
give occaſion to rhe Conquerour to come in the 
rail of Fame, and take then diſarmed of expecta- 
tion, to their great amazement. 


CHAP. V. 


Ceſar taketh up his Lodging for Winter. Bibulus 
diſtreſſed at Sea for want of Provifions, ſeemeth 
defirous of a Treaty : which being carried onthe 
other ſide with good caution, breakerh off again. 


Miar underſtanding that hs paſſage to 
Dyrrachium was thus intercepted, did 
forbear hu haſte, and incamped himſelf 
upon the River Apſus, in the confines of 
the Apollonians ; that by the means of hi Guards 
and Forts, ſuch Cities as had well deſerved of him, 
might be in ſafety : and there determined to Wins 
ter, in Tents of Skin, and to attend the comm 
of hu other Legions out of Italy. The like did 
Pompey, pitching hs Camp on the other ſide of 
the River Apſus ; and there aſſembled all bs Troops 
and foreign aids. Calenus having (according to 
Czſar's Freon: ) imbarked the Legions and Ca= 
C valry at Brunducum, and taken in as many as 
hy Shipping would contain, he ſet Sail : But be- 
ing gone a little out of the Port, he received Let- 
ters of Advice from Cxſar, that all the Havens 
and the Seacoaſt was kept with the Enemies Fleet. 
Whereupon he made again into the Haven, and 
called back all the Ships : Only one, holding on 
| her courſe, without regard of the eommand, carry- 
# ang no Soldiers, but belonging to private Men, ar- 
rived at Oricum, and-there was taken by Bibulus ; 
who ſpared neither bond nor free, of as many as 
were of age, but put all to the Sword. Whereby 
it happened, that in a moment of time, by great 
chance the whole Army was ſaved. 

Bibulus, as # before declared, lay at Oricum 
with hy Navy. And as he kept the Sea and the 
Ports from Czlar, ſo was he kept from landin 
in any of thoſe Countries : For all the Ss 
was kept by Guards and Watches ſet along the 
Shore, that he could neither Water, get Weed nor 
co bs Ships to land upon any occaſion : Inſc= 
much as be was brought into great ſtraits 
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and exigen or want of all neceſſaries ; and 
was 1s all other Proviſions) to fetch 
hs Water Food from Corfu. And one time 
amon the veſt 1t happened, that the Weather 
being foul, they were forced to relieve themſelves 
with the Dew which in the Night=time fell 

the Shins, that covered the Decks of the Ships. 
All which extremities they patiently endured ; and 
would by no means be brought to leave the Ports, or 
abandon the Sea-coaſt. 

But as they were in theſe difficulties, and that 
Libo and Bibulus were come together , they both 
of them ſpake from a-ſhipboard to M. Acilius and 
Statius Murcus, Legates (of whom one was Go- 
vernour of the Town, and the other had the charge 
of ſuch Guards as were along the Shore) ſigni- 
Hing, that they would willingly talk with Czfar 
of matters of pyeat conſequence, if th:y might have 
leave, For a better and aſſurance whereof, they 
intimated ſomething concerning a Compoſition. In 
the mean time they earneſtly defired there might 
be a Truce : For the thing they propeunded im- 
ported matter of great weight, which they knew 
Czſar exceedingly affeRed ; and it was thought thas 
Bibulus was able to work ſomewhat to that purpoſe. 

Czlar at that time was gone with one Legion 
to take in ſome Towns farther off, and to ſet a 
courſe for proviſion of Corn, which was brought 
ſparingly unto him ; and was then at Buthrotum, 
oppoſite to Corfu. Being certified there by Let- 
ters from Acilius and Murcus, of that which Libo 
and Bibulus had required, he left the Legion, and 
returned himſelf to, Oricum. At hy arrival this 
ther, they were called out to treat. Libo came 
forth, and excuſed Bibulus, for that he was ex- 
ceeding cholerick, and had beſides conceived a great 
anger at Czlar, about the Mdility and Pretorſhip : 
And in regard of that, he did ſhun the Confe- 
rence, leſt a matter of that utility and importance 
ſhould be diſturbed by hu intemperate carriage. 


a: he ſaid, always was deſirous that matters 
might be accorded, and that Arms might be laid 


afide ; but they of themſelves could do nothing 
therein ; feraſmuch as by the general reſolution of 
a Council, the ſuperintendency of the War, and 
the diſpoſition of all things were referred to Pom- 
pey. Howbeit, when they underſtood what Caſar 
required, they would ſend inſtantly a diſpatch unto 
Pompey, and be a means that he ſhould accom- 
pliſh all things with good ſatufaftion. In the 
mean time let there be a Truce ; and until an 
anſwer might be returned from him, let neither 
Party offend one another. To thy he added ſome= 
what concerning the Cauſe in queſtion, the Forces 
and Aids, To which Cxfſar did not think it fit 
at that time to make any anſwer : nor do we think 
there w cauſe now to make mention thereef. 

Czſar required, that it might be lawful for him 
to ſend Embaſſadors to Pompey without danger ; and 
that they would undertake, that ſuch as he ſent, 
might be well intreated, or take them into their 
charge, and bring them ſafely to Pompey. Concerning 
the Truce, the courſe of the War fell out to be ſo car- 
ried, that they, with their Navy, did keep hs Ships 
and ſuccours from coming unto him ; and he, on the 
other fide, did prohibit them from landing, or taking 
in freſh Water : And if they would have that granted 
unto them, let them ceaſe guarding of the Coaſt ; bus 
of they would continue that, then would he continue 
the other. Notwithſtanding, he thought the Treaty of 
agcord might go'on, albeit theſe were not omitted ; 
for he took them to be no impediment thereunto. They 
would neither receive Czxlar's Embaſſadors, nor un- 
dertake for their ſafety ; but referred the whole matter 
to Pompey : only they inſtanced, and very vehes 
mently urged for the Truce. But Cxiar pom 
that 
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that all this ſpeech tended only avoid the preſent 
danger, and to ſupply themſelves of ſuch wants where- 
with they wre ſtreaited, and that there was no 
condition of Peace to be expected, he began to think 


of proſecuting the War. 


The Firſt O BSERV ATION. 


Wk a6 S in contracting with a Party, it is ducly ro 
wing rvol6 be cared, that War be nor ſhrowded under 


ww bellw. the fair name of Peace ; {o a Truce demanded by 
wy an Enemy , is to be handled ſparingly and with 
'” ſuſpicion: as a thing never commonly required, 
but when neceflty doth move them thereunto ; 
and not to be granted, bur as it may inferr the like 
advantage. Bur to yicld to a ſuſpenſion of Arms, 
advantageous to an Enemy , and no way gainful 
ro them that conſent unto it, is neuther allowable 
by Reaſon, nor C.r/ir's Example. And if occa- 
* fion prove it requiſite, it muſt be bur for a little 
time : For a Prince Armed in the Ficld, rhar ſhall 
entertain a Truce for any long ſeaſon, ſhall ſee his 
Army conſumed both in Courage, and in the parts 
thereof, which will fall aſunder of themſelves ; 
and was the means, by which Lews the Eleventh 
put by Edward the Fourth King of England, from 
going on with a War that might have given him 
the poſſeſſion of the Crown of France. Whence 
it is, that ſuch as ſeek a Peace, defire no more 
than a ceſſation of Arms, for ſome reaſonable 
time, as an introduction inforcing the ſame. 
Concerning Leagues, we are to note that there 
Fedw: Parra, are found three differences. The firſt is, a League 
of Peace : which by the Apoſtle's rule, ſhould ex- 
rend to all Men, Habete pacem cum omnibus, have 
| Peace with all Men; and by example of hol 
Parriarchs (Iſaac with Abimelech, Facob wit 
Laban) may lawfully be made with Heathen 
Princes ; being as the Golden Chain, that rierth 
all the Nations of the Earth in peaceable commn- 
niry. The ſecond is, a League of Emtercourſe, 
or Commerce ; which is likewiſe by the ſame 
Patriarch, ſending for Corn into Egypt, and Solo- 
mon's entercourſe with Hiram King of Tyre, to- 
gether with divers other Examples, allowable 
with Infidels, For Narure being rich in variery 
of Commodities, doth therefore Livide her works 
amongſt the Kingdoms of the Earth, that there 
might be a mutual entcrcourlſe of "—_—_— be- 
Fedw mwtwi rween the parts of the fame. The third is, a 
_ League of Mutual Afiſtance ; ſuch as Fehoſaphat 
—_ —_ with Achab: and it is hardly ſafe with any 
Prince ; but no way allowable with Infidels. 
Touching the Perſons to be offered in a Trea- 
ry, it is to be obſerved from Bibulus, that no Man, 
whoſe preſence may either give offence, or whoſe 
intemperance may any way interrupt a courſe ſort- 
ing to a happy iflue,is fir for any ſuch imployment. 


Feds: Com- 
mercy 


The Second O BSERVATION. 


L be were in Rome certain Officers called 
Adiles, ab AKdibus, as having the care of 
Houſes and Buildings, both publick and private, 

that they might be built and maintained 1n ſuch 

manner as was agreeable to the ordinances of thar 

h Verm, Stare, together with other things whereof they 
had the charge. Nunc ſum defignatus &dils (ſaith 

Cicero) habeo rationem quod 4 Populo Romano 
acceperim, mihi ludos ſan#ifſimos, maxima cum 
ceremonia, Cereri Liberoque faciendos : mibi Floram 

Matrem populo plebique Romane, ludorum celebri- 

tate placundam : mihi ludos antiquiſſimos, qui prims 

Romani ſunt nominati, maxima cum dignitate ac 
rel;gione, Fovi, Funoni, Minerveque Te facien= 

. dot: mihs ſacrarum &dium procurationem z mibi 
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totam urbem tuendam eſſe comm (um : ob earum | 
rerum laborem &9 ſolicitudinem fritus illos datos, ' 
antiquiorem in ſenatu ſententie dicende locum, ' 
togam pretextam , ſellam curil:m, jus imaging, | 
ad memoriam poſteritatemque prodendam. Now j 
that TI am appointed ro bear the Office of ZXdiliry, | 
I reckon with my ſelf what charge I have recer- 
ved from the People of Rome : viz. to ſee to the ,, ublicarss| 
ſolemnizing with higheſt Ceremony of the moſt ,, of their + 
holy Plays conſecrated to Ceres and Bacchus ; tO ſeentar Plays 
the pacitying of Flora towards the People wirh 7 _— 

. : * 3 3 
celebration of Plays due to her ; as likewiſe to the garorce as | 
performing of thoſe moſt ancient Plays, in honour !«dor ſpettan< if 
of Fupiter, Funo, and Pallas, with the greateſt — | 
ſplendour and Religion poſiible : ro have a care. "uw 
of ſacred Houſes, and in general of the whole ſpe#aturns = 
Ciry, &c. Wherein it is to be nored, that theſe #-_ Sucron-)) 
Shows and Plays, were always made and fer forth ® | 
at the charge and coſts of the Adiles : and rhence | 
it was, that the allowing or difallowing of all 
Play-Books belonged unto them. Moreover, they \ 
had the charge of all the publick Buildings and aworems a | 
Works of the City, together with the proviſion mm capers|| 
of Victual and Corn. And for the mifling of this <#**: 1 
Office, was Bibuius angry with Ceſar, and would A ie; | 
not be regained upon any condition. 


Socrat. 
Kd 


CHAP. VL 


Bibulus dieth. Ceſar uſeth means ro procure a 
Treaty of Peace ; bur prevaileth nor. 


B 


Ibulus being kepe from landing many days to- Calar: 
gether, and fallen into a grievous ſickneſs, . 
through cold and extream labour (and having 
no means of help, nor yet willing to forgo hu 
charge) could no longer withſtand the violence of the 
diſeaſe. He being Lad, there was none appointed to 
take the whole charge, but every Man commanded hx 
own Fleet. The Hurly-burly being quieted which 
Czſar's ſudden arrival had moved, Vibullius with 
the aſſiſtance of Libo, together with L. Lucceius and 
Theophanes, to whom Pompey was wont to commus= 
nicate matters of greateſt importance, reſolved to de 
liver what Caxlſar had recommended unto him : and 
entring into the relation thereof, was interrupted by 
Pompey, forbidding him to ſpeak any farther of thas 
matter. What uſe or need have I (ſaith he) either of 
my Life, or of the City, when I ſhall be thought to 
enjoy it by Czlar's favour ? Neither can the opinion 
thereof be removed, until the War be ended ; that of 
my ſelf I return back into Italy, from whence I am 

come. 

.Cxſar underſtood thy, from thoſe that were preſent 
when he ſpake it : and yet notwithſtanding, he en- 
deavoured by other means,to procure a Parley of Pggce. 
For the two Camps of Pompey and Czxſar ws. S. 
ſeparated by the River Apſus, that ran between them ; 
where the Soldiers had eften Conferences, and by agree 
ment amongſt themſelves, threw no Weapon during 
the time of their Treaty. Whereupon be ſent P. Va=- 
tinius, 4 Legate, to the River bank, to utter ſuch 
things as did chiefly concern a Peace ; and to ask 
oftentimes with a loud voice, whether it were not law= 
Ful for Citizens to ſend to Citizens, touching a treaty 
of Peace ; being a thing permitted to the Thieves of 
the Pyreneian | Fran : or at leaſt, to move that 
Citizens ſhould not in Arms contend with Citizens. 
And having ſpoken much very reſpe&fully, as well con- 
cerning hu own welfare, as the ſafety of all the reſt, he 
was heard with ſilence by the Soldiers on both ſides. 

At length, it was anſwered from the other Party, 
that A. Varro did offer himſelf for a Conference 
the next day; ſo that the Commiſſioners on 
fides might come and go in ſafety , and deliver 
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freely their Opinions : For which a certain time was 
then appointed. The next day great Multitudes of 
either fide preſented themſelves at the Plate af- 
figned ; and great was the expetation thereof, every 
Man ſeeming to incline to Peace. Out of which 
Troop flept forth T. Labienus, and ſpake ſoftly 
touching the Peace : And at laſt, entered into De- 
bate with Vatinius. In the middle of their Speech 
were Weapons ſuddenly caſt from all Parts : Which 
be voided being covered and defended with Wea- 
pons. Notwithſtanding many were wounded ; and 
among# others, Cornelius Balbus, M. Plortius, 
L. Tiburtius, Centurions, beſides many other Solaters. 
Then ſaid Labienus, Leave off therefore to ſpeak of 
any Compoſition ; for unleſs Cxiar's Head be brought, 
there can be no Peace. 


OBSERVATION. 


T7= ſmall piece of the Story containerh di- 
vers notable Paſſages of Exrremiry, in the 
Carriage of Pompey, and others of his Party. As 
firſt (0 take them as they lie) that of wilfulneſs 
in Bibulus : Whom neither Sickneſs, nor _ 
of help could move to intermir the task he had 


—_— - bur choſe rather to ſuffer unto death, . 


in approving his Zeal to the Cauſe, than ro give 
himſelf a breathing time for the ſaving of his 
Life : And may ſerve to admonith any other Bi- 
bulus, to value his Life above that which a ſtiff 
and wilful Opinion may lead him unto, beyond 
the Meaſure of hohourable Endeavour, or what 
elſe may any way be juſtly expected ; left in 
ſtriving ro do much, he happen to do nothing. 
For that cannot be underſtood ro be well done 
in another Man's behalf, that is not well done in 
his own. 

The Second is, Pompey's Reſolution ; being ſo 
extreme, as no compoſition, or other thing what- 
ſoever, could give him ſatisfaction, but only- a 
victorious End of that War. Our Proverb faith, 
Better a lean Agreement, than a far Remedy. And 
the Caſualties of War may move an experienced 
Commander, ro embrace a ſafe and quiet 
Peace ; as knowing, that he that goeth abour 
ro vex another, | have his rurn of ſufferin 
the like uneaſynefſes : And as War Tera: . 
when one Parry lifteth, ſo it endeth when the other 
pleaſeth. 


facils deſcenſus Avernt : 
Sed revocare gradum, ſuperaſque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc Opus, hic Labor e 


The Way to Hell is cahie : 
But to come back, and to recover Life, 
F'his is a Task indeed 


And therefore let no Commander, how grear 
ſoever, refuſe all Peace, but that which is bought 
by extremity of War ; left the Event ( whereof 
there can be no affurance ) fall out as it happen- 
ed ro Pompey : But rather with the uſe, let him 
learn the end of Arms ; which is, ro make ftreight 
that which is crooked, and our of diſcord and diſ- 
ſention, ro draw means of a happy Peace. 

To which may be added that other of Labie- 
#w, as far in Extremiry as cither of the former ; 
whom nothing would fatisfic but C:/ar's Head. 
Ir cannot be denied, but that he ftrook ar the 
Root ; for his Head was the Head of that War. 
Bur to ſay it, rather than to do it, was no argu- 
ment of Labienus's Worthineſs. For as Polybius 
noteth, it is common to moſt Men to magnific 
themſelves, with Words full of Wind ; yea, and 
more than that, to follow their Deſigns with im- 


peruous Violence : Bur ro direct their Undertakings 


to a ſucceſsful Iffue, and ro remove by Induſtry or ——_ 
nam Lan 


Providence, ſach hindrances as happen to traverſe 


their Hopes, is granted bur to a few ; and now ſequirer, » 
denied to Labienus, notwithſtanding this Braya= Yerro, a 


do. And therefore let ſuch Commanders as 
are in good Opinion and Efteem with their Gene- 
ral, be well wary of embarking their Party in 
any Cauſe, farther than may beſeem the Wiſ- 
dom and Experience of :adicious Leaders ; as 


Gellic, & 


believing in that of Metellus to King Bocchws : ——— 


Omne Bellum ſumi facile, caterum acerrime deſi- 
nere : non in ejuſdem Poteſtate initium ejus E Fi- 
nem eſſe : incipere cuivis etiam 1pnavo licere ; de- 
poni, cum Viftores velint. Every War is eafily be- 
gun, but hardly ſo ſoon ended : The Beginning 
and the End of it are not in the ſame Man's Pow- 
er : Any poor ſpirited Fellow may begin a War ; 


' bur ir ſhall end when the Conquerour plealcth, 


and nor before. 


CHAEF VL 


Celius Rufus moveth Sedition in Italy, and is lain. 


Pretor at Rome, undertaking the Buſi- 
neſs of Debts, in the beginning of his Ma=- 
giftracy, placed his Seat by the Chair of 
C. Trebonius Praetor of the Town ; promiſing to be 
aſſiſting "to any Man, that would appeal unto him, 
concernins Valuation and Payment to be or = 
med by Arbitratours, according as Czſar had or- 
dained. But it came to paſs, as well through the 
Equity and Indifferency of the Decree, as through 
the lenity of Trebonius ( who was of Opinion, that 
thoſe Times required an eafie and mild Execution 
of Fuſtice ) that none were found, from whom the 
beginning of the _ might grow : For topretend 
Poverty, or to complain of particular misfortune, and 
of the Calamity of thoſe times, or otherwiſe to pro= 
pound the difficulties of ſelling their Goods by an out- 
cry, was every Man's Praftice ; but for any Man to 
acknowledge himſelf to be in debt, and yet to keep his 
Poſſeſſions whole and untouched, was held to be a very 
ſtrange irypudency : So that there was no Man found 
that would require it. 

Moreover, Calius carried a » hard Hand 
to ſuch as ſhould have received benefit thereby. 
And having made this entrance (to the end he 
might not ſeem to have undertook a ſhamefal or 
diſhoneſt Cauſe ) he publiſhed a Law That there 
ſhould be no Intereſt paid for any Monies let out up- 
on Conſideration, for thirty ſix Days of the time a- 
greed on. But when he perceived that Servilius the 
Conſul, and the reſt of che Magiſtrates did oppoſe 
themſelves againſt him therein, and finding it 
not to fort with his ExpeRlation ( to the end he 
might incite and ſtir up the Humours and Spirits 
of Men ) he abropated : Law, and inſtead there 
of made two others. The one, which cut off the 
yearly Rents that Tenants were accuſtomed to pay 
their Land-Lords, for the Houſes they dwelt in : 
And the other, touching new aſſurances, and the a= 
boliſhing of old Debts. Whereupon the Multitude ran 
violently upon C. Trebonius, and having hurt di- 
vers that ſtood about him ) pulled him out of his 
Chair. 

Of theſe things Servilius the Conſul made relation 
to the Senate : Who thereupon decreed, that Calius 
ſheuld be removed from his Aa” 4 And by 


means of that decree, the Conſul interditted him the 


T the ſame time. M. Calins Rufus the Cir. 


Senate, and alſo drew him from the * Speaking-Place,® roftre 


as he went about to make a Speech to the People. 
Calias moved with Shame and deſpight, made as 
though 
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though he would go to Czar ; but ſewt Meſſengers 
ſecretly to Milo, condemned to Baniſhment for killing 
Clodius. And having recalled him into Italy, that 
by great Gifts and Rewards had gained to his Party 
the remainder of the Company of Fencers, he joyned 
himſelf with him : And then ſent bim before to Thu- 
rin, to excite and ſtirr up the Shepherds to ſedition ; 
he himſelf going to Caffline 

At the / inſtant, his Enſigns and Arms being 
flayed at Capua, beſides his Family ſuſpeRted at 
Naples, and their ——_ againſt the Town perce:- 
ved ; their other deſigns being diſcovered, and their 
Partizans ſhut out of Capua ; fearing ſome danger, 
foraſmuch as the Inhabitants had took Arms, and 
held him as an Enemy, he let fall his former determi- 
nation, and brake off his Fourney. 

In the mean while, Milo, having ſent Let- 
ters to the Municipal Towns, that what he did, 
was by the Authority and Commandment of Pom- 

y, according as he received it from Bibulus, 
be applied himſelf to, and ſollicited ſuch as were in 
Debt : With whom prevailing nothing, he brake 
up divers Priſons, and began to aſſault Cola and 
Thurin : And there he was ſlain by Q). Pedins the 
Preetor, with a Stone which he caſt from the Wall. 

Ccalius going on ( as he gave out ) towards Cx- 
far, he came to Thury ; where when he had moved 
divers of the Inhabitants, and promiſed Money to the 
French and Spaniſh Cavalry, which Czſar had put 
there for a Garriſon, he was in the end ſlain by them. 
And ſo the beginning of great Matters, which put 
all Italy in Fear and Trouble, by the indire& Pra- 
Aices of the Magiſtrates, and the Iniquity of the 
Times, had a ſpeedy and eafie end. 


OBSERVATION. 


T is to be noted, for the better underſtanding 
theſe Paſſages, that of thoſe which were cho- 
ſen Prztors, the rwo chiefteft remained at Reme. 
The one, to adminiſter Juſtice to the Citizens, 
which was called Pretor Urbanus; who in 
the abſence of the Conſul, had the fſuperinten- 
dency of the Aﬀairs of the State, afſembled the 
Senate, reccived Packets, made Diſpatches, and 
ave Order in all things : Which Place was now 
ſupplied by Trebonius. The other was called 
Pretor Peregrinus : Whoſe Office was, to order 
the Cauſes and Suits of Foreigners and Strangers : 
Whereunto Celius was chobm : and being of 
a turbulent and unquiet Spirit, rook occaſion 
upon this rent in the State, to raiſe new Com- 
motions, fit for his own Purpoſes ; as having learn- 
ed what Ariſtotle reacherh, Thar all things which 
are already ſtirred are more eafily moved , than 
other natures that _ in quiet. And thereupon, 
having power by his Office to decide cauſes of Con- 
rroverſie, he removed his Tribunal, and placed ir 
hard by where Treboniws ſate, ro the end he might 
oppoſe the Decrees he made, for the prizing of 
Goods to ſatisfie Creditours, and draw the People 
to appeal unto him ; publiſhing withal certain dan- 
—_ Edidts, on the behalf of thoſe that were in 
lf. 

This Czlius was Cicero's Scholar for Oratory ; 
and in the _— of Quintilian was thought wor- 
thy to have lived longer, if he had been of a ſtai- 
cd and fertled Carriage : Bur now muſt ſtand for 
an example of a wilful Magiſtrate. 

Touching Reſtra, which I have tranſlated the 
_ lace, it was a part of their Forum, where 
rhe Contuls and other Magiſtrates ſpake unto the 
_— : Wherein was built a Chair or Pulpit, of 
the Beak-Heads of Ships, which the Romans took 
from the Antiatii, and thereupon took the name 
of Roſtra ; memorable mana other things, for 
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thar Antony ſer Tully's Head berween his rwo 
Hands, in the Chair where he had often ſpoken 
moſt eloquently, and with as many good Words, 
as were ever found in Human Oratory. 


CHAF. VII 


Liboraketh an Iſland right over againſt the Haven 
of Brunduſium ; and is beaten off by a Seratagem. 


Ibo departing from Oricum, with 
Fleet of fifty Ships, came to Brunduſfium, 
and took an Iſland, which lieth over a= 
gainſt the Haven, as a Place of preat 
importance, by which our Army muſt neceſſarily 
come forth ; thereby ſhutting in all the Ports, and 
Parts of that Shore : As alſo ſurprizins by his ſud= 
den coming, certain Ships of Burthen, he ſet all on 
fire, ſaving One laden with Corn which he took 
along with him. Whereby he put our Men into 4 
great Fear ; and landing certain Soldiers and Horſe- 
men in the Night-time, he diſlodged the Cavalry that 
were there in Garriſon : And h "frevailed, through 
the advantage of the Place, as he writ to Pompey, 
that be might draw the other Shipping on Shore, 
and new trim them, for he would | Ber, with 
hs Fleet alone, to hinder thoſe Forces from coming 
to Czlar. 

Antonius was then at Brundufium ; who truſting 
to the Valour of the Soldiers, armed out threeſcore 
Skiffs belonging to great Ships, and fencing them 
with Hurdles and Planks, put certain choice Soldi= 
ers in them, diſpoſing them in ſeveral Places along 
the Shore : And further commanded two Triremes 
( which he had cauſed to be made at Brundufium, 
for the Exerciſe of the Soldiers in rowing ) to go 
out to the Mouth of the Haven. 

Libo perceiving theſe to come out ſomewhat 
looſely, and hoping to intercept them, ſent out five 
Quadriremes to attack them : Which were no ſooner 
come near unto our Ships, but the old Soldiers that 
were aboard, fled back into the Port. | 

The Enemy, carried on with a deſire of takin 
them, preſſed after ſomewhat raſhly, and mediing 
ly : When -at length, upon a Signal given, - the 
Skiffs came ſuddenly out from all Parts, ſet up= 
on them, and at the firſt Shock, took one of the 
_—_— ny all the Oar-Men and Soldiers in 
ber, the reſt they compelled to fly away ſhamefully. 
To which Loſs this = farther added, Pak 
were kept from Water, by the Cavalry which Anto- 
nius had diſpoſed along the Coaſt : through neceſ- 
ſity whereof ( as alſo by reaſon of the Ignominy recei- 
ved ) Libo departed from Brunduftum, and gave 
over the Siege. 

Many Months were now paſt, and the Win- 
ter came hard on, and yet neither the Shipping 
nor the Legions came from Brunduſium, to Cx- 
ſar. And ſome Opportunities ſeemed to be omit- 
ted, for that the Wind was good oftentimes ; 
which Czſar thought they would have taken. And 
the longer they ſtayed there, the ſtreighter was al 
the Coaſt guarded and kept, by ſuch as commanded 
the Fleet ; being now in great hope to hinder their 
Paſſage. Which they did the rather endeavour, bes 
cauſe they were oftentimes reproved by Letters from 
Pompey, for that they did not impeach Czlar's 
coming at firſt : Which he did to make them the 
more careful, to hinder thoſe Supplies. And in at- 
tending ſo from day to day an opportunity of Paſſage 
it would wax worſe and worſe, the Winds growing 
more eafie and gentle. 
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Y how much eaſier it is to _ the Out-ler of 
one Port, than ro Guard the Coaſt of a large 
Country : By ſo much was Libo more likely to 
prevail, in ſeeking to ſhut up the Haven of Brun- 
duſium, to hinder theſe Supplies from coming un- 
to Ceſar, than the other, thar went abour to 
Guard all the Maritime Parts of Epirus, to keep 
them from Landing, after they were at Sca. 

Burt ſuch is the uncerrainty of Enterpriſes of 
War, thart albeit our courſe be rightly ſhapen, yer 
is doth often fail of leading us to that which 1s 
defired. For, howſocver he was poſſeſſed of this 
Tfand, that lay thwart the mouth of rhe Haven, 
and had thruſt out the Guard of Horſemen, and 
ſo became confident of blocking up the Porr : 
Yet there was means found by the adverſe Party, 
to give him ſach an Aſſault, as made him quit 
the place with more Diſhonour , than could be 
recompenſed by any thing he got, 


CHAP. IX 


Ceſar's Supplics paſs over into Greece, and take 
Landing. 


Ear troubled at theſe - things, writ very 
ſharply to them at Brunduſium, not zo 
omit the opportunity of the next good Wind, 
but to put to Sea, and to ſhape their courſe 


- to Oricum, or to the Coaſt of Apollonia ; becauſe 


there they might run their Ships on Ground : And 
theſe places were freeſt from Guards, by reaſon they 
could not ride far from the Ports. 

They, according to their accuſtomed Courage and 
Valour (Marcus Antonius and Fufus Calenus 4d:- 
reting the buſineſs, and the Soldiers themſelves be- 
ins forward thereunto, as refnfing wo danger for 
Czfar's ſake ) having got a South Wind, weighed 
Anchor, and the next day paſſed by Apollonia and 
Dyrrachium : But being diſcovered from the Con- 
tinent, Quintus Copomius, Admiral of the Rho- 
dian Navy, lying at Dyrrachium, brought hu Ships 
out of the Haven. And as he bad almoſt ( upon a 
ſlack Wind ) overtaken our Men, the ſame South 
Wind began at length to blow fliff, by which means 
they eſcaped. Yet did not he deſiſt from purſuing 
them ; but was in hope, by the Labour and Induſtry 
of the Mariners, to overweigh the force of the Tem- 
peſt, and followed them, notwithſtanding they were 
paſt Dyrrachium with a large Wind. Our Men 
uſing the favour of Fortune, were nevertheleſs afraid 
of the Enemies Navy, if the Wind ſhould chance to 
flack : And having got the Port called Nymphaum, 
_ Miles beyond Liſſus, they put in with their 
Ships. 

This Pore lay ſheltered from the South-Weſt 
Wind ; but was not ſafe from a South Wind ; how- 
ſoever, they accounted an ill Road leſs dangerous 
than the Enemies Fleet : And yet they were no 
ſooner put in, but the Wind ( which had blown 
Southerly for two days together ) did now moſt hap- 
pily come about to the South-Weſt. 

And here a Man may ſee the ſuddain alteration 
of Fortune "1 for they which of late ſtood in fear of 
« dangerous Road, were now by that occaſion, re- 
_—_ incto a ſafe Harbour : And thoſe which 
threatned danger to them, were forced to bethink 
themſelves of their own ſafety. $0 that the time 
thus changing, the Tempeſt ſaved our Party, and 
ſunk theirs. Inſomuch as ſixteen of the Rhodian 
Ships were all ſhaken in pieces, and periſhed with 
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ports and of the great number of Oar-Men 
and Soldiers, part were daſhed againſt the Rocks 
and ſlain, and part were taken up by our Men : 
All which Cxſar ſent home in ſafety. Two of our 
Ships coming ſhort, and overtaken with the Night, 
and not knowing where the reſt had taken ſhore, 
flood at Anchor right over againſt Liſſus. Them 
did Otacilius Crafſus, Governour of Lifſus, go 
about to take with Shiffs, and other little Ships, 
which he had prepared for that purpoſe ; and with- 
al, treated with them of yielding themſelves, pre- 
miſing Life and ſafety upon that condition. 

One of the Ships carried Two Hundred and Twenty 
Men, of the _ made of young Soldiers ; in the 
other were leſs than Two Hundred old Soldiers. And 
here a Man may ſee , what aſſurance and ſafety 
confiſteth in Courage and Valour of Mind : for the 


new made Soldiers, terrified with the multitude of 


1 that came againſt them, and ſpent with Sea- 


fickneſs, upon Oath made not to receive any hurt, 


did yield themſelves to Ortacilius : Y/ho being 


brought all unto him, were, contrary to his Oath, 


moſt cruelly ſlain in his ſight. But the Scldiers of 


the old Legions ( howſoever afflited with the incon- 
venience of the Tempeſt, and noiſomneſs of the 
Pump). did not flack any thing of their ancient Va- 


lony : For having drawn out the firſt part of the 
Night in conditions of Treaty, as though they meant 
ro yield themſelves, they compelled the Maſter to run 
his Ship 4-ſhore ; and having got a convenient place, 


they there. ſpent the reſt of the Night. 


As ſoon as it was day, Otacilius ſent Four Hun- 
dred Horſe, which had the guard of that part of 


the Coaſt, with others of the Garriſm, to aſſault 
and take them : But they Valiantly defending them- 
ſelves, ſlew divers of them ; and ſo got to onr Men 
in ſafety, Whereupon, the Roman Citizens. re- 
fiding in J,iffus, ( which Toyn Cxſar had formerly 
given them to be kept and guarded ) received in 
Antonius, and aſſiſted him with all things needful. 


Oracilius, fearing himſelf , fled out of the Town, 


and came to Pompey. 


Antonius ſent back the greateſt part of the Ships 
that had brought over his Troops (which were thres 
Legions of old Soldiers, one of new Soldiers, and 
Eight Hundred Horſe ) to tranſport the reſt of the 
Soldiers and Horſe, that remained at Brundufium : 


Leaving the Pontones, which are a kind of French 
Shipping, at Lifſus; to this end, that if haply 
Pompey, thinking Italy to be empty and unfur- 
niſhed, ſhould carry over bis Army thither, Cz(a: 
might have means to follow him : And withal, ſent 
Meſſengers ſpeedily ro Cxlar,; to let him know where 
the Army was Land:d, and what Men he had brought 
over. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


Tk an virtus quis in hoſte requirit, It is no 
matter whethcr the Enemy does his bulinels 

by Valour or Subrilty ; it is not fo juſtifiable by 
the Laws of true Vertue, as that of Achilles, who 
= ye ro hate that Man more than the Yates of 
ell, that promiſed one thing and purpoſed ano« 
ther. Neither do the Juriſts conclude otherwite ; 
having, for the more apparency of Truth, drawn 
it to a Queſtion, An perfidia in perfidum uti, Fus 
fit, whether it be lawful ro break Faith with a 
Faith-breaker ; alledging Labienus's practice a- 
gainſt Comins of Arras, together with that which 


admurreth no Anſwer, that their Example ſtandeth '* 


as a Precedent, to deal with them as they deal 
with others. Bur to falſiftic Religion, as Oracilius 
did, and ro make an Oath the Broaker ot un- 
worthy Ends, is abhorred by God and Man, and 
accordingly (fucceederth. 

The 


Liad. 
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Lib. III. 
The moſt remarkable Inſtance in this kind 1s, 
thar (which is to be wiſhed were forgotten) of 
Falitws Lewis King of Hungaria, who having concluded 
| the honourableſt Peace, that ever Chriſtian Prince 
| had before that time made with any of the 

Turkiſh Sultans, and confirmed the ſame by an 
Oath raken upon the Holy Evangeliſt 3 did, ne- 
vertheleſs, at. the perſwaſion of Fulian, a Cardi- 
nal (who rook upon him, by Power from the 
Pope, ro diſannul the League, and abſolve him 
from the Oath ) break the Peace, and gave Bat- 
rel ro Amurath at Varna ( where the Infidel rook 
occaſion impiouſly to Blaſpheme, in calling for 
Vengeance on ſuch, as in their Deeds had denied 
the Godhead of their moſt ſacred and bleſſed Lord) 
and was there ſlain, tro the utter ruine of his King- 
dom, and the reproach of the Chriſtian Name. 
Neither did -the Cardinal eſcape the Vengeance, 
which his Treachery had drawn upon that Royal 
Army : Bur being there Wounded unto Death, 
was found lying in the High-way, by Gregory 
Sanoſe, ready to give up the Ghoſt; and ſeemed 
bur to ſtay ro rake with him the bitrer Curſes of 
ſuch as paſſed by, flying from the Bartel, as the 
due Reward of his perfidious Abſolution. 


The Second OBSERVATION. 


ndaces frr- 'N caſe of difficulty and hazard (as Ceſar noteth) 
ws jwve*. f there is always great help in a = Courage. 
Pry: nni® For, whether ir be that good hap arrendeth a Va- 


Fate faci- lorous Carriage, or that {Vertue be able ro re- 
aim, move all oppoſition, or what other cauſe there is 
aps beſides ; bur thus it falleth our, thar ſuch as enter- 
# jrendam. tain a noble Reſolution, are ever ſafeſt in extre- 
miry of Peril; and, inſtead of loſs, ger Honour 
and Renown. 

Braſidas found a Mouſe amongſt dried Figgs, 
which Bir him ſo that he ler her go, and there- 
upon ſaid ro thoſe that ftood by, Thar there was 
nothing ſo little, that could nor fave it ſelf, if ir 
had a Heart to defend it ſelf againſt ſuch as afſ- 
ſaulred ir. 

And herein we may obſerve thar to be true, 
which the Poet hath delivered ; Seris venit uſus 
ab annis, Time and Practice do much avail to 
perfect this Courage in the Minds of Men of 
War; as knowing aforchand the weight of ſuch 
Labours, and having encountered the like Dan- 
gers, even to the Redeeming of themſelves from 
Wnquom ira The Jaws of Dearh. Whence it 1s that the Comick 
gu/pvam bene ſaith, No Man can poflibly come ſo well fur- 
pans niſhed ro any courſe of Life, bur that Time and 
wafer, Experience do always teach him what he knew 
$= 72,844, nor before: Whereas others that go rawly ro 
= work, are ſo daunted with the unuiual looks of 
pri "wi, War, as they ( forgetting the profeſſion of Arms) 
Teren.Adelp. do run headlong into the danger they ſeek to 
| prey avoid ; being able ro give no other account of 
Rerod.lib, 9, REF Scrvice, bur that they marched many Bodies 

and but a few Men. 


Puarch, 


6 Maamors 


The Third O BSE RVATION. 


Lutarch, Valerius Maximus, Appian, Suetonins, 
DS and Lucan, do all write, that Ceſar, impa- 
mans ar r/4 Tent of the ſtay of his Forces at Brundufium, Em- 
ve F vci- barked himſelf in a ſmall Frigare of rwelve Oars, 


en: . _— . R 
wy” ef , diſguiſed in the habir of a Slave, and pur tro Sca 
Hype, twrned TO fetch his Legions ; norwithſtanding all the 
her Eyes te 

Fare, and the 

bope they had 

i Deſtiny, \ 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


Coaſt ſwarmed with the Enemies Shipping : 
Bur meeting with a contrary Wind, which would 
not ſuffer him ro ger our of the River Anus, the 
Maſter commanded the Mariners to caſt abour, 
and ger to Shore. Whereupon C.:/ar diſcovering 
himſelf, encouraged him to go forward, for that 
he carried Ceſar and his Forrunes. 

The Maſter forgetting all danger , made our 
again to pet to Sea; but was by force of the 
Tempeſt driven to return, to C e/:r's great Grief. 
And albeit there is no mention made hereof in 
theſe Commentaries, yer rhe author'ty of ſo many 
grave Authors is not to be contemned. 


ms 


CHEF. .a4 


Ceſar haſteth ro meer with Antonius, and pre- 
venteth Pompey. 


Eſar and Pompey had both zntelligence 

almoſt at one inſtant of time, of Antonius's 

Fleet ; for they ſaw them paſs by Apollonia 

and Dyrrachium, and direted their Four 

neys along the Coaſt after them: But they un- 


derſiood not for a while where they were Landed. 


241 


Cala. 


Howbeit, having notice thereof, either of them took 


a contrai'y reſolutien. For Cxlar purpeſed to joyn 


with Antonius, as ſoon as poſſibly he might : And 


Pompey reſolved to hinder their meeting, and by 


Ambuſhments ( if be could ) to ſet upon them at 


UNAWAres. 
The ſame day, either of them drew their Army 


out of their ſtanding Camps, upon the River Apſus : 


Pompey ſecretly, and by Night ; Czſar openly, and 


by Day : But Czſar had the greater circuit to fetch, 


and a longer Fourney to go up the River, to find 4 


Foord. Pompey having a ready way, and no River 


to paſs, made towards Antonius by great Fourneys : 
And when he underſtood that he came near unto him, 


choſe a convenient place, and there beſtowed his 


Forces ; keeping every Mun wit//u the Camp, and 


forbidding Fires to be made, that his coming might 
be the more hidden. Wrereof Antonius being pre- 
ſently advertiſed by the Greeks, he difparched Meſ- 
ſengers to Cxlar, and kept himſelf one day within 
his Camp. The next day Czlar came unto him. 
Tpon notice thereof, Pompey left that place, leaſt 


be ſhould be entrapped between two Armies, and 


came with all his Forces to Aſparagus ( which ap= 
pertained to them of Dyrrachium ) and there, in a 
convenient place, pitched his Camp. 


OBSERVATION. 
WW Hr: rwo Armies are in a Country, and 


one of them hath ſuccours coming to rein= 
force them,cach of rhofe Parries are,by the example 
of theſe glorious Commanders ( ceteris paribus ) 
ro make rowards thoſe Succours : The one, ro 
cut them off; and the other, ro keep them ftand- 
ing. And to that end, as it ſuired Pompey's Con- 
dition ro go ſecretly ; howſoever Ceſar norerh it, 
as a rouch ro his Valour : So on the other fide, it 
ſtood not only well enough with C/ar's Parry to 
go openly , but allo was an Argument of his 
Courage and Magnanimity, and mighr raile him 
eſtimation in the opinion of the Greeks. The dit- 
advantage which Pompey could rake thereby, was 
the danger to be encloſed with Armies ; which 
he foreſceing, avoided. 


CHAP. XI. 


ipis's Preparation in Afis, tw» come into Greece, 


rw alliſt Pompey. 


Bout this time Scipio heving ſuſtained di- 
vers Loſſes near © et, did, 
nevertheleſs, call bimſelf by the names of 
4tor ; and thereupou commanded great 
Summs of Money to be Levied of the Gities Po- 
tentates of thoſe Quarters : Taking from the General 
Receivers of that Province, all the Monies that were 
in their hands for two Tears paſt, and commanding 
them to disburſe ( by way of Loan ) the receipt for 
the Year to come ; and required Horſemen to be Le- 
vied throughout all the Province. Having gathered 
theſe together, he left the Parthians, being near Ene- 
mies unto bim{who a little before had ſlain M.Crafſus 
the General, and Befieged M. Bibulus) and drew the 
Legions cut of Syria ; being ſent ſpecially thither 
to keep and ſettle that Province, much amuſed 
through fear of the Parthian War. 

At his departure ſome Speeches were given out by 
the Souldiers, that if they were led againſt an Enc- 
my they would go ; but againſt a Citizen and Con- 
ful they would not bear Arms. The Army being 
brought to Pergamus, and there Garriſoned for that 
Winter in divers rich Cities, he diſtributed great 
Largeſſes and Gifts ; and for the better aſſuring of 
the Soldier unto him, gave them certain Cities to 

ifle. 

e In the mean time, he made bitter and heavy ex- 
ations of Money throughout all the Province : For 
be put a Tribute upon Slaves and Free-men by Pole, 
fet Impoſitions upon the Pillars and Doors of Houſes, 
as alſo upon Grain, Oar-Men, Arms, Engines, and 
Carriages ; and whatſoever had a Name was thought 
fit to yield Money by way of Impoſition ; and that 
not only in Cities and Towns, but almoſt in every 
Village and C aſtle : Wherein he that carried himſelf 
moſt cruelly, was held both the worthieſt Man, and 
the beſt Citizen. . 

The Province was at that time full of Officers 
and Commanders, grey with Overſeers and Ex- 
attors : Who, beſides the Money Levied by Publick 
Authority, made their particular Profit by the like 
Exattions, For they pave out, they were thruſt out 
of their Houſes and their Country, and in want of 
all Neceſſaries ; to the end they might with ſuch 
Pretences , cover their wicked and hateful courſes. 
To this was added the hard and heavy Uſury, which 
oftentimes doth accompany War , when all Monies 
are drawn and exatted to the Publick; wherein the 
forbearance of a day was accounted a Diſcharge for 
'the whole. Whereby it happened, that in thoſe two 

Tears, the whole Province was overgrown with Debts. 
And yet for all that, they ſtuck not to Levy round 
Summs of Money , not only from the Citizens of 
Rome, Inhabiting in that Province ; but alſo upon 
every Corporation and particular City : Which they 
gave out was by way of Loan, according to a Decree 
of Senate ; commanding the Receivers to advance 
the like Summ by way of Loan, for the Tear to 
come. 

Moreover, Scipio gave Order, that the Monies 
which of old time had been Treaſured up in the 
Temple of Diana at Epheſus, ſhould be taken out, 
with other Images of that Goddeſs. But as he came 
into the Temple ( having called unto him many of 
the Senators that were there preſent ) he received a 
Diſpatch from Pompey, That Cxſar had paſſed the 
Sea with bs Legions; and that, ſetting all things 
apart, he ſhould haſten to him with his Army. Theſe 
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Letters being received, he diſmiſſed ſuch as he had 
called unto birm, and began to diſpoſe of his Fourney 
ito Macedonia, ſetting forward within a few 
days after : By which accident the Treaſure at Ephe- 
fus was ſaved. 


OBSERVATION. 


T is Seneca's Conceirt, that Iron, being of that Prove 5a 
excellent uſe in things pertaining to Man's 9&4. 

Life, and yet fo much undervalued ro Gold ang *** 
Silver, will admir of no Peace, as often as there fac hg 
is queſtion.of Money ; bur raifeth continual Com- Lib-14zaq, 
motions and Extremiries, as a Revenge that the x3, _. 
World doth mifvatue it : And fell out as true in «ws my 
thoſe berrer Ages, as it doth in theſe days, thar Pon... 
are of baſer Diſpoſition. For what greater Vio- CO 
lences in the State of Rome, than thoſe concerning ti men 
Tributes and Impofitions ? A particular whereof Evite, 
may be made our of this Chaprer. For firſt, 
we find a Tribute by Pole, wirthour reſpect of 
State or Condition ; which they called Capiratio. Capitaia 
And then a ſecond, as —_ as thar, being a 
Tax laid 'upon every r in a Houſe, which, _ 
they called Oftiaria : Whereof Tully maketh men- | 
tion, in the Eighth Epiſtle of his Third Book. 
And laftly, Another every Pillar in a Man's 
Houſe, which they called Columnaria : mentioned 
likewiſe by Cicero, Columnarium wide ut nullum Colunmar 
debeamus, See that we owe no Tax-Money for 7 <** 
our Pillars. Alciatus underſtandeth this to be that * 
we read in Dienyſius Halicarnaſſeus, That when 
Treaſure failed ar the Siege of Modena, they laid 
an Impoſition = every Tile that was found on 
the Senators Houſes in Rome, which gave the 
Triumvirate occaſion to make rhe Tiles as heav 
ro the reſt of the Roman Citizens: And this, fai 
he, was called Co/umnaria. 

Some Popes, our of their occaſions, have gone 
far in this kind, and found means to lay Impoſi- 
rions upon all rhings ——. to the ule of Man. 
Inſomuch as Paſquiff begged leave to dry his Shirt I the Pquy 
in the Sun, before there were an Impotition laid & S:-Qiz 
upon the Light. The Rule is diverſly given in x wp, 
this behalf, That the Fisk doth not ſwell above be, gud « 
his proportion. Alexander is commended for 7ovicanu 
making his Subjects the Keepers of his Trea- — 
ſure. And Claudianus giveth Honorius this Aureliu 
Elogium ; Victor. 


Nec tua privatis creſcunt eraria dammy. 


Thy Cheſts fill not by loſs of private Men, 1s Parane- 
Bafilius adviſerh that Money thus raiſed, be not at 
any rime dipped either in the Tears or in the 
Blood of the People. Bur Tuly draweth it ro 
a more certainty, by making Neceflity the ſquare 
of ſuch Commands. Da operam, ( faith he ) ut 
omnes intelligant, fi ſalvs eſſe velint, neceſſitats 
eſſe parendum ; Do your endeavour to let all ſec, 
that they muſt obey neceflity it they mean to be 
ſafe. And fo the opening of private Mens Purſes, 
is but ro keep them ſhut and ſafe, from ſuch Enc- 
mies as would conſume all ; according as Scipio 
once anſwered, when the Romans blamed him 
for ſpending their Treaſure. Howſoever, Scipio 
knew well what he did, in getting into his hand 
ſuch ſtore of Treature ; for War cannot any way 
be maintained, but with plenty of Money : Nei- , , ſues. 
ther can any Stare continue, if rhe Revenue which ;,,u7 pc 
ſupporteth the Common-weal be abared ; as Ta- marum abun- 


2 de Offic- 


Plutarch. 


citus hath well obſerved, 'Di/ſolvitur imperium, fi _ — 
fruftus quibus reſpub. ſuſtinetur diminuantur. nach. af 


CHAP. 


T Lib. III. 


nad Axium, £497 flying ſuddenly to Caſſius's Camp. 


CHAP. XIL 


Ceſar ſendeth Forces into Theſſalia, tolia, and 


Macedonia. Scipio cometh into Greece. 


Ear being joyned with Antonius, drew that 
Legion out of Oricum, which he had for- 
merly lodged there to keep the Sea-Coaſt ; 


and thought it expedient to make Trial of 


the Province, and to advance further into the Coun- 
try. And whereas Embaſſadors came unto him out 
of Theſlalia and Krolia, aſſuring him, That if he 
would ſend Forces to proteR them, the Cities of thoſe 
Provinces would readily obey what he Commanded : 


He ſent L. Caſſius Loginus, with the Legion of 


young Soldiers, called the Seven and Twentieth, and 
Two Hundred Horſe into Theffalia ; and C.Calviſius 
Sabinus, with Five Cohorts and a few Horſe into 
Ktolia ; exhorting them eſpecially, to take a courſe 
for Proviſion of Corn in thoſe two Provinces, which 
lay near at hand. 

He ſent likewiſe Cn. Domitius Calvinus with 
two Legions, the Eleventh and the Twelfth , and 
Five Hundred Horſe into Macedonia : Of which 
Province ( for that part thereof which is called 
Frank, or Free ) Menedemus, 4 principal Man of 
' that Country , being ſent as an ery. are had 
profeſſed exceeding great formardneſs on their behalf. 
Of theſe, Calviſius, upon his coming, was enter- 
tained with avs affetion of the Kolians And 
having caſt the Garriſon of the Enemy out of Cale- 


* Lepmto. don and * Naupactum, became Maſter of all 


MKtolia. Caffius arrived with the Legion in Thel- 
falia ; and finding there two Fations, was accor- 
dingly received with contrary Aﬀettions. 

gelarerus, 4 Man of ancient Power and Autho= 
rity, favoured Pompey's Party : And Petreius, 4 
Man of a moſi Noble Houſe, endeavoured by all 
means to deſerve well of Calar. At the ſame time 
alſo came Domitius into Macedonia : And as Em- 
baſſadors gen to come thick unto him from divers 
States of that Province, it was told him, That 
Scipio was at hand with the Legions, and came 
with great Fame and Opinion of all Men : Which is 
oftentimes 4 Fore-runner of Novelties. He, making 
no ſtay in any part of Macedonia, marched direttly 
with great fury towards Domitius ; and when he 
came within Twenty Miles of him, turned by courſe 
ſuddenly to Caſſius Longinus, in Theflalia : Which 
he did ſo ſpeedily, that news came together of hu 
coming, and of his Arrival. For, to the end he 
might March with greater Expedition, he left M. 
Favonius at the River Haliacmon (which divideth 


In Macedonia Macedonia from Theflalia ) with Eight Coborts, 


to keep the Carriages of the Legions: Where be 


haſt, ad Ha. commanded them to build a Fort. 


At the ſame time, the Cavalry of King Corrus, 
which was wont to keep in the Confines of Theflalia, 
hereat 
he being aſtoniſhed (underſtanding of Scipio's com- 
ing, and ſceing the” Horſemen whom he thought to be 
hy) made towards the Hills which encloſe 'T heflalia, 
and from thence marched towards Ambracia. And 
as Scipio made haſte to follow after, Letters over= 
took him, ſent from Fayonius, that Domitius was 
at hand with the Legions, and that he could not 
_ the place wherein he was left, without Scipio's 
velp. 

Upon the receipt of which Letters, Scipio altered 
both hu Purpoſe and his Fourney ; and leaving 
Caſſius, made haſte to help Favonius : So that con- 
tinuing hy Fourney Night and Day, he came unto 
him in wvery good time. For as the Duſt of Domi- 
tius's Army approaching, was ſeen to riſe, the fore= 
runners of Sapio's Army were likewiſe diſcovered. 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


WWnereby it ' happened, that as Domirtius's Induſt;y 
did help Caſſius, ſo did Scipio's ſpeed ſave Favonius. 


OBSERVATION. 


| Ppcat being now ready with his Forces to pro 

ceed againſt Pompey, the firſt thing he did, 
was to make tryal of the Provinces of Greece, 
and to ger their favour and affiftance, for his ber- 
ter furtherance in contefting his Adverſary. For 
as an Army ſtandeth firm by rwo ſpecial means, 
firſt, in themſelves, as they are able to refiſt any 
oppoling force ; and ſecondly, through the favour 
of the Country, wherein they are engaged : So 
on the other fide, their Overthrow either pro- 
ceedeth from their own Weaknels, or otherwiſe, 
when the Provinces adjoyning do refuſe ſuch 
murual Reſpects, as may relieve the Wants of a 
conſuming multitude. And therefore, having got 
all the Forces rogether which he looked for, or 
could any way expect, he ſent our to try the 
affetion of the Country, and to alter that in a 
moment, which Pompey had been ſerrling for P 
Year together, and then reſolved to Attack him 


nearer. 

And doubtleſs, if Scipio had not by chance 
interrupted their courſe, upon his coming our of 
Afia to aid Pompey, they had as eafily got all 
Theſſalia and Macedonia , as they did /Etolia : 
And were nevertheleſs ſo ordered and dilpoſed, as 
they got more Honour of Scipio, than he could 
win of them. 


CHAP. XIIL 
The Paſſages berween Domirtius and Scipio. 


Cipio abode two days in his ſtanding Camp, Caſar) 


upon the River Haliacmon, which ran be-= 

tween him and Domirius's Camp. The third 

day, as ſoon as it began to be Light, he 
paſſed his Army over the River by a Foord, and 
Encamped himſelf. The next day in the Morning, 
he Embattelled his Forces before the front of bu 
Camp. Domirtius, in like manner, made no difficulty 
of bringing out his Legions, reſolving to Fighe. 
And whereas there lay a Field of fix Miles between 
both the Camps, he led his Troops Embattelled under 
Scipio's Camp ; who nevertheleſs refuſed to move any 
jot from bs ſtanding : Tet, for all that, Domirius's 
Soldiers were hardly kept from giving Battel ; but 
eſpecially a River lying under Scipio's Camp, with 
broken and uneaſie Banks, did hinder them at that 
time. 

Scipio, underſtanding of their alacrity and defire 
to Fight, ſuſpetting it might happen, that the next 
day he ſhould be forced to Fight againſt by WY, 
or with great diſhonour keep himſelf within his 
Camp, having, with great expeFation in the begin- 
ning gone on raſhly, and unadviſedly, was now diſ- 
honoured with a reproachful end. For in the Night- 
time he roſe, without any noiſe or warning for the 
truſſmg up of the Baggage, and paſſmg the River, 
returned the ſame way he came : And in an eminent 
place, near unto the River, he pitched his Camp. 

A few days after he laid an Ambuſhment of 
Horſemen in a place, where our Men had formerly 
accuſtomed to Forage. And as Q). Varus, General 
of the Horſe in Domitius's Army, came out accor- 
ding to his ordinary uſe, they ſet upon him at a ſud- 
dain. But our Men did valiantly ſuſtain the onſet ; 
and every Man betaking himſelf ſpeedily to his Rank, 
they all together of their own accord, charged the Ene- 
my : And having ſlain Fourſcore, they put the reſt 
zo flight, with the loſs only of two of their Men. 
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OBSERVATION. 


T appeareth here, that to ſhew a readineſs and 
I reſolution ro Fight, upon ſuch grounds as are 
juſtifiable by the Rules of War, is no ſmall ad- 
vantage to the proſperous Carriage of the ſame. 
For albeit $cip7o was great in his own ftrength, 
and as great in the opinion and expectation of 
Men :. Yer when he found ſuch an alacriry in the 
Enemy, to give and take Blows, and a dehire to 
entertain feriouſly all occaſions of giving Bartel ; 
he was ſo far from proſecuting what he had pre- 
rended, as be rather choſe the fortune of a ſafe 
Retreat, and\conſequently, ro turn the advantage 
which the World in Opinion had gm to his 
Army, to his own reproach and diſadvantage. 
Whereas on the other tide, ro. be found for the 
moſt part unwilling ro hazard the tryal of a Field, 
or indiſpoſed to Fight upon any occaſion, doth 
invite an Enemy to attempt thar, which; other» 
wiſe he would nor 5 on | them Co 
ro bear him from is es, as 
the reſolution of their Adverſary, and the ;m&ans 
they have, either to take or leave at their; plea» 
ſure. ; | EK 


—_ 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Domitius draweth. Scipio to a Loſs, by an Am» 
buſhment. Young Pompey's Attempt «upon! 


Oricum., 


A 


Y 
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Fter theſe things, Domitius hoping that 
Scipio might be drawn to Fight, he made 
as though he were in great Want and 


Scarcity of Corn: And thereupon , riſing 
from the place wherein he was Encamped, with the 


uſual cry of removing, according to the cuſtom of 
War, and having marched three Miles, be lodged 
all his Army, with the Cavalry, in a convenient and 
ſecret , place. 

Scipio being'ready to follow after, ſent his Horſe- 
men, and a great part of bis Light-armed Soldiers, 
to diſcover what way Domitius took ; who marching 
forward, as the firſt Troops came within the Ame 
buſhment ( ſuſpeting ſomewhat by the Neighing of 
the Horſes) they fell back, again. Thoſe that followed 
after, ſeeing the former Troops ſo ſuddainly to retire, 

ood ſtill. 
# Our Men finding themſelves diſcovered, and 


' thinking it 'in. vain to attend the reſt, having got 


two Troops of Horſe within their reach, they con- 
rented themſelves with them ; amongit whom was 
M. Opimius, the General of the Horſe. The reſt 
of thoſe two Troops they either put to the Sword, or 
took alive, and brought them to Domirius. 

Czſar, as is before ſhewed, having withdrawn 
the Garriſons from along all the Sea-Coaſt, left only 
three Coborts at Oricem, for the defence of the 
Town : And to them he committed the cuſtody and 
Safe keeping of the Gallies, which he had brought 
out of Iraly ; whereof Acilius the Legate had the 
Charge, being left Governour of the Town. He, for 
the better ſecurity of the Shipping, had drawn al 
the Fleet into a back Angle, behind the Town, and 
there faſtened them to the Shore : And in the mouth 
of the Haven had ſunk a great Ship, and ſet ano- 
ther by her, upon which he built a Tower, to keep 
the entrance of the Port ; and filled the ſame with 
Soldiers, to defend the Haven from any ſuddain 
Attempe. 

Upon notice whereof, Pompey's Son, being Ad- 
miral of th: Egyptian Fleet, came to Oricum, and 
with many Haulſers and Hooks weighed up the ſunk 
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Ship ;. and aſſaulted the other Ship, ſet by Acilius 
for the defence of the Haven, with Ships wherein he 
had made Towers, which ſtood by counterpoize, that 
he might Fight with advantage of height, ſupplying 
continually freſh Men ; and attempting alſo from 
the Land fide, to rake the Town by Scaling-Ladders, 
as by Sea with his Navy, to the end he mipht diſtra&t 
and diſmember the Forces within. 

In the. end, with extream Labour and multitude 
of Weapons, he overcame our Party, and tock, the 
Ship, having caſt out- ſuch as had the Guard ; who 
fled all away with Skiffs and Boats. At the ſame 
time, being likewiſe. ſeized of a ſmall height, on 
the other fide of the Town, in the nature of a Penin- 
ſula, he conveyed over four ſmall * Gallies, with Rollers 
and Levers, inte the inner part of the Harbour, lying 
behind the Town ; inſomuch, as ſetting on each be 
upon the Gallies tied unto the Shore, empty and un- 
furniſhed, be carried four of them away, and burned 
the reſt, 

. Thus being done, he left N. Lalius, whom he had 
taken from the Egyptian Fleet, to keep the Paſſage, 
that no Vituals, or other Proviſions, might be brought 
unto the Town, either from Bullis or Amantia : And 

elf: goang co Lifſus, found thirty Ships of 
#gch Antonius had left within that Ha- 

E ham all on Fire. And as he went about 
fo takg Laos; "the Soldiers which Czlar had put 
there” for 4. Garriſon to the Town, together with the 

Citi and the Townſmen thereof, did ſo 
Jame, that after he had continued 
there s, and loſt x few Men in the Siege, bs 
left the place without effefting any thing. 


OBSERVATION. 


AN Ambuſhment is eaſily at all rimes laid : 

Bur to do it ſo that it may not be ſuſpected, 

and -in ſuch-manner that the Enemy may fall into 

the danger thereof, is that which 1s to be aimed 

at therein, And therefore, to give the bener 

colour to ſuch Deſigns, the trick hath been ro 
pretend Fear (and fo flight) or want of Corn, or 
ſomewhar elſe, ro draw the Enemy to follow at- 

ter with more boldneſs and reſolution. And ſo 

ro have it well done, there muſt be rwo Deceits 

to afſiſt cach other ; as in this of Domitius : To 

make ſhew of removing, through Scarcity and 

Want ; and then to lie in wait for an advantage: 
Accotding to that of the Spaniard, A un Traydor, Oppertet tubs 
dos Alevoſos. For the prevention of ſuch Snares «» «/«ſime 
of Deceit, the Rule is generally given by Ono- immer fre 
ſander, That the departure or falling away of an cp. s. 
Enemy, is always to be ſuſpected. 

And for the more ſecurity therein, experienced 
Commanders have been caretul before they ſtirred 
their Army, to make exact diſcovery, even to 
the place where they intended to lodge. For as 
in Phyſick, it is the greateſt part of the Cure, ro 
know the Diſeaſe: So in matter of War, the 
danger is almoſt over, when it is perceived 
whence it may grow, 

The manner obſerved in Diſcoveries, hath u- 
ſually been to ſend the Parties our in three Com- 
panies or Troops ; The firſt, conſiſting of a {mall 
number, ro beat the way at eaſe, and to range 
about from place to place, as ſhall be found con- 
venient : The ſecond Company being ſomewhat » 
ſtronger, ro ſecond and relieve the firſt, it there be 
occaſion : And the third, able to engage a good 
number of rhe Enemy. 

And after this manner Cyrus diſpoſed of his fore- 
runners; as appeareth in Xenophon. Bur this be- _ 
ing ſubject ro the conſideration of Time and Place, * ” 
and other circumſtances may vary, as ſhall ſeem 


expedient to the Wiſdom of the General. 
CHAP. 


T Lib. 111, 
»5 .& Þ > +» 4 


Ceſar marcheth rowards Pompey ; offereth him 
Battel ; and cutreth him off from Dyrrachium. 


M Frer Cxſar underſtood that Pompey was at 
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ſtronger in Forces, better accommodared, baving a 
far greater Parry in the Country, and the Sea 
wholly at his command (which advantages were 
like to end the buſineſs, wirhout hazard of a Bat- 
rel ;) Ceſar berhoughr himſelf of ſome other Pro- 
ject, which might rake away the ſcorn of that 
refuſal, by undertaking ſuch things as much im- 


Aſparagus he marched thitherward with ported the ſtate of his Adverlary. For in ſuch 
| his Army : And taking by the way the Town caſes, when an Enemy will not tight, ſomewhat 
of the Parthinians, wherein Pompey had muſt be done to caft diſhonour, or greater incon= 
put a Garriſon, the third day he came to Pompey /veniences, upon him ; or at leaſt, ro make over 
in Macedonia, and lodged himſelf faſt by him. The tures of new opporrunities. And therefore he 
next day he drew out hy Forces; and putting them took a courſe, either ro draw Pompey to fight, or to 
in order, preſented him Battel. But when he faund force the Town wherein all his proviſions of War 
that he would nat accept thereof, he drew back hx were ſtored up, or otherwiſe to cut him off from 
Army into the Camp, and bethought himſelf of ſome the ſame. The leaſt of which was a ſufficient 
other courſe. For the next day, taking *a diffpult acquirrance of any diſgrace, which the neglect of 
and narrow Way, he ſet forward with all by Forces this offer might &.. to inferr ; having thereby 
towards Dyrrachium : hoping either to draw- Pom- to ule that of the Poet, Fam ſumus 
to fight, or to force the Town, or at (eaſt s, now we are even. 
pd off from all Convoys and. Munition, which-wa os; |. 5 
there Jored up for the whole yes the > = Fry —— 
as ajſterwards it came to paſs.  Fempeygbeme - **. CHAP. XVL 
ignorant at firſt of bis pur poſe, intaſwitth..as. he &*. de | Ko C. 
contrary way, thought: he had been" driven. alpnee © Ceſar gorrh about to befiege Pompey. 
through ſcarcity and nan ng”! Ws Heine af= 5»_TF* S 
terwards advertiſed by the $ -Fottrſe he took," i fy Rlar being informed of theſe things, enter= cage. 
he roſe the next day, in hope. ta mect-Luh # pe 7 ed ittto a deliberation, which he firſt took 
way. "Which Czſar ſuſpetting, ried diers from the very nature of the place wherein 
to endure a little labour with pdtye x ing. this were: For whereas Pompey's Camp 
a ſmall part of the Night, im the Mining” fed abaut with many high and fteep Hills, 
before Dyrrachium, even 4s thefi 'S 02 « Pom- k thofe Kills, and built Forts upon them ; 
pey 5 Army was diſcovered afar off ; and thereins © and then, as the cendition of each place would bear, 
camped himſelf. S.. | he made Works. of Fortification from one Fort to 
Pompey being cut off from Dyrrachium, when, another, and determined to. incleſe Pompey about 
he could not accompliſh bu purpoſes, fell to a ſecond with '4 Ditch and a Rampier. And eſpecially upon 
reſolution, and fortified his Camp in an , eminent theſe conſiderations'; for that he was greatly ſtrait= 
place, called Perra : From whence there was an in- ened through want of Corn, and that Pompey be- 
_ _ different paſſage to the Ships, and ſheltered likewiſe ing flrong in Horſe, he might with leſs danger ſup- 
incola Pe. #Þe Haven from certain Winds. Thither he com- ply his Army from all parts with Proviſion : and 


mm. Lucan, manded part of the Ships to be brought, together 
with Corn and proviſion of Vitual from Aſia, and 
ſuch other Countries as were in his obedience. 

Cxſar, doubting that the Mar would prove long 
and tedious, and deſpairing of an ſuccour of Viuats 
from the Coaſt of+ Traly, for that all the Shore was 
(with great diligence) kept by Pompey's Party, and 
that the Shipping which in Winter he had made in 
Sicily, Gallia, ard Iralia, were ſtayed and came not 
to him ; he diſpatched L. Canulcius a Legate into 
Epirus, to make proviſion of Corn. 

And foraſmuch as thoſe Regions were far off, he 
appointed Storehouſes and Magazines in certain 
places, and impoſed carriage of Corn upen the Country 
bordering about them. In like manner, he comman« 
ded what Grain ſoever ſhould be found at Liflus, 
Parthenia, or any other place, to be brought unto bim : 
which was very little, foraſmuch as the Country 
thereabout was rough and mountainous, and afforded 
no Corn, but that which was brought in from other 
places ; as alſo, that Pompey had taken order in 
that behalf, and a little before had ranſacked the 
Parthinians, and cauſed his Horſemen to carry away 
all the Grain, which was found amongſt them. 


OBSERVATION. 


He firſt thing that Ceſar did, after their a 
guy near one unto another, was to offer 
Barrel ; as the beſt Arbitrator of the Cauſe in 
"Aus a;. Jucition, and moſt fitting the cuſtom of the an- 
wrwm in pa. CICNE Romans, Bur, foraſmuch as the, endeavours 
new ſunt Of ſuch as are in action, are always ordered by 
ſen. him that is the Sufferer ; and that Pompey refuſed 

X » 

Mewph, T0 accept thercof, knowing himſelf ro be much 


alſo to the end he might keep Pompey from Foraginz, 
andy ſo make his Cavalry unſerviceable in that kind : 
And further, that he might abate and weaken the 
exceeding great reputation, which Pompey had at- 
tained unto amongi#t foreign Nations, when it ſhould 
be noiſed throughout the World, that be was beſieged 
by Czar, and durſt not fight. 
ah, would by no means be drawn to leave the 
commodity of the Sea, and the Town of Dyrrachium, 
having there laid up all his provifion of War, Arms, 
Weapons, Engines of what ſort ſoever ; beſides Corn, 
which was brought from thence to his Army by Ship- 
ping. Neither could he hinder Cxſar's Fortificati- 
ons, unleſs he would accept of Batrel, which for that 
time hg was reſolved not to do. Only it remained, 
as the laſt thing he::gauld think of, to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of as many Hilly, as he mught, and to keep as 
much of the Country 4 he could with good and ſtrong 
Guard ; and by that means, to abſtrat, as much as 
poſſibly he might, Cxlar's Forces: as accordingly it 
fell out. For having made twenty four Caſtles and 
Forts, he took in twenty five Miles of the Country 
in Circuit, and did Forage within that ſpace, and 
there cauſed many things to be ſet and planted by 
hand, which in the interim ſerved as Food for Horſes. 
And as our Men perceived their Fortifications to be 
carried, and continued from one Caſtle to another, 
without intermiſſion ; they began to Fear, leſt they 
had left ſome places to ſally out , and ſo would 
come upon them behind, before they were aware. 
And the reaſon they made their Works thus per- 
fett, throughout the whole inward circut, was, that 
our Men might not enter in upon them, nor circum- 
vent them behind. But they (abounding in number 
of Men) exceeded in their Works, having alſo on 
the inſide a leſs compaſs to fortifie. , 
An 
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And as Cxſar went about to take any place, albe- 
it Pompey was reſolved not to fight, or _— 
him with all hs Forces : Nevertheleſs he ſent out bu 
Archers and Slingers, of which he had great num- 
bers ; by whom many of our Men were wounded, and 
food in great fear of the Arrows : and almoſt all the 
Soldiers made them Coats, either of Quilt or Stiffen- 
ing, or of Leather, to keep them from danger. 

To conclude, either Party uſed all force and means 
to take places, and make Fortifications : Czſar, to 
ſhut up and ſtraiten Pompey what he could; and 
Pompey, to inlarge himſelf, and poſſeſs as many 
Hills as conveniently he might ; which gave occaſion 
of many Skirmiſhes and Encounters. 


OBSERVATION 


WE may here take notice of the ſtrangeſt en- 
terprize, that ever was undertaken by a 
judicious Soldier. For where elſe may it be read 
or underſtood, that a weaker Parry went about to 
beſiege a ftrong Adverſary, and to incloſe a whole 
Country by Caſtles and Towers, and pt |; 
Fortifications from Hill tro Hill ; xo the en: 
might ſhur him up, as he lay in 
Field 2 Burt herein appear the infinire 

endeavours of a Roman Spirit, and the W 


wrought to archieve their own ends : and-yer nog”. 


befides the limits of Reaſon. For if that of Sen 
have any affiniry with Truth, Thar a Man 
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Theſe things being perfefed, he cauſed the Legions 
to be drawn back, But Pompey's Party began with 
greater boldneſs and inſolency to preſs our People c 
and _ by the Hurdles, which were ſet there as 
a Barricads, they paſſed over the Ditch. Which 
when Czlar perceived, fearing left they ſhould ra- 
ther ſeem to be beaten off, than be brought back , 
whereby a greater ſcandal might conſequently enſue, 
having almoſt from the midway incom aged hy Men 
by Antonius, who commanded that Lepion, he willed 
that the ſign of charging the Enemy ſhould be given 
by a Trumpet, and gave order to aſſault them. 

The Soldiers of the ninth Ligion, putting them+ 
ſelves ſuddenly into order, threw their Piles: And 
running furiouſly from the lower ground, up the 
ſteep of the Hill, drave the Enemy headlong from 
them ; who found the Hurdles, the long Poles, and 
the Ditches, to be a great hinderance unto them in 
their retreat. It contented our Men to leave the place 
without loſs : ſo that having flain many of them, 

came away very quietly, with the loſs of five of 
their Fellows. And having ſtayed about that place 
4 while, they "took other Hills, and rerfeted the 
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ex ſhewerh, that advantage of place; 
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ſuch courſes as may be 
are of great conſequence iri 


a common, or rather con ible thing, unleſs "exrremities of War : bur above all, there is no- 
he raiſe himſelf above ordi courſes: It is Thing more available ro clear a Danger, than Va- 
more #} ier ; whoſe Ho- lour. Valour is rhe Hercules that overcometh fo 


tally verified in Fo = = 
nour, depending upon the rive degree, m 

ſeek out projects Lojond all equality : and rhe 
rather, upon ſuch inducements as are here alledg- 
ed ; which ſhew good reaſon he had to be ſo mad. 


C H A P. XVII. 


A Paſſage thar happened berween both Parties, 
about the taking of a Place. 


Mongt# theſe Fights and Encounters, it hap- 

pened, as Cxlar's ninth Legion had taken 

4 certain Place, and there began to fortifie, 

Pompey had poſſeſſed himſelf of the Hill 

next adjoining thereunto, and began to hinder our 

Men from their Work. And having from one ſide 

an eaſie acceſs unto it, firſt with Archers and Slingers, 

and afterwards with preat Troops of light-armed 

Men, and Engines of Battery, he began to diſturb 

them in their buſineſs. Neither were our Men able, 

at one and the ſame time, to defend themſelves, and 
go on with their Fortifications. 

Czar ſeeing hn Soldiers wounded and hurt from 
all parts, commanded them to fall off, and leave 
the Place. But foraſmuch as they were to make 
their retreat down the Hill, they did the more urge 
and preſs upon them ; and would not ſuffer them 
to fall back, for that they ſeemed to forſake the 
Place for fear. It is reported that Pompey ſhould 
then, in. a vain-glory, » to thoſe that were about 
bim , That he would be content to be taken for 
a General of no worth, if Cx(ar's Men could make 
any retreat from thence (where they were ſo raſhly 
ingaged) without great loſs. 

ar fearing the retreat of hu Soldiers, cauſed 
Hurdles to be tony and ſet apainſt the Enemy, 
in the brim of the Hill ; and behind them ſunk 
a Trench of an indifferent breadth, and incum- 
bered the place as much as poſſibly he could. He 
lodged alſo Slingers in convenient places, to defend 
hu Men in their retreat. 


many Monſters : and verifieth that ſaying, which 
cannot be too ofren repeated, Virtute faciendum 
eft, quicquid in rebus bellicis eft gerendum, What 
a Man Ges in matter of War, muſt be done with 
Valour. Bur of this I have already treated. 


CHAP. XVII. 


The ſcarciry which cither Parry endurcd in this 

Siege. 

He carriage of that War was in a ſtrange Cala, 
and nw manner, as well in reſpetl of 
the preat number of Forts and Caſtles, con- 
taining ſuch a circuit of Ground within 

one continued Fortification, as alſo in regard of the 
whole Siege, and of other conſequents depending 
thereupon. For whoſoever goeth about to beſiege ano= 
ther, doth either take occaſion from the es of 
the Enemy, daunted or ſtricken with fear, or over- 
come in Battel, or otherwiſe being moved thereunto by 
ſome injury offered ; whereas now it happened that 
they were far the ſtronger, both in Hoſe and Foot. 
And generally, the cauſe of almoſt all Sieges is, to 
keep an Enemy from proviſion of Corn : But Czlar, 
being then far inferiour in number of Soldiers, did 
nevertheleſs beſiege an Army of intire and untouched 
Forces, eſpecially at a time when they abounded with 
all neceſſary Proviſions ; for every day came great 
ſtore of Shipping from all parts, bringing plenty of all 
things needful : neither could there any Wind blow, 
which was not good from ſome part or other. 

On the other fide, Cxfar having ſpent all the Corn 
he could get, far or near, was in great want and ſcar- 
city: And yet notwithſtanding, the Soldiers did bear 
it with ſmgular patienee ; for they remembred how 
they had ſuffered the like the Tear before in Spain, 
and yet with patience and labour had ended a great 
and dangerous War. They remembred likewiſe the 
exceeding great want they endured at Aleſia, and 
much greater at Avaricum : and yet, for aff that, 


they went away Conquerours of many great —_ 
They 


F Lib. III. 
refuſed neither Barley nor Peaſe, when it was 
_ ofiſed inſtead of Wheat. And of Cattel 
whereof they were furniſhed with great ſtore out 

Epirus) they made great account. 
of e = alſo a kind of Root, found out by them 
that were with Valerius, called Chara, which eaten 
with Milk did much relieve their want ; and made 
withal a hind of Bread, whereof they had plenty. 
And when Pompey's Party happened in their Com- 
munications, to caſt in their teeth their ſcarcity and 
miſery ; they would commonly throw this kind of 
Bread at them, and ſcatter it in diver places, to diſ- 
courage them in their hopes. And now Corn began 
eo be ripe, and hope it ſelf did relieve their want, 
for that they truſted to have plenty within 4 ſhort 
time. And oftentimes the Soldiers, in their Watches 
and Conferences, were heard to let fall Speeches, that 
they would rather eat the Bark, of Trees, than ſuffer 
Pompey to eſcape out of their hands. 

Brides, they underſtood by ſuch as ran away from 
the Enemy, that their Horſe of ſervice could ſcares 
be kept alive, and that the reſt of their Cattel were 
all dead, and that the Soldiers themſelves were in no 
good health, as well through the narrowneſ: "of the 
place wherein they were pent, as alſo by means of 
the ill ſavour and multitude oF ears - her 
with continual labour, being me bf Fr ave! 
and Pains, but eſpecially, through #t 
of Water ; for all the Rivers and 
quarter, Cxlar had either turned 
dammed up with great Works. And” as 


mount 4inous, with ſome intermiſſion . 
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Hurdles, and then ſtrengthened with 

ained to ſeek low grounds, and Mariſh plaves, and 
je to fink Wells Which labour they were: glad 
to undertake, beſides their daily Works, albeit theſe 
Wells flood far diſtant from their Garriſons, and 
were quickly dried up with heat. 

But Czſar's Army was in exceeding good health, 
end had plenty of Water, together with all kind of 
Proviſions, excepting Wheat ; which the ſeaſon of the 
Tear daily brought on, and gave them hope of ſtore, 
Harveſt being ſo near at hand. 

In this new courſe of War, new policies and de- 
vices of warfare were invented and put in prattice by 
either Party. They, perceiving by the Fires that our 
Cohorts in the Nighttime kept Watch at the Works, 
came ſtealing out, and diſcharged all their Arrows upon 
them, and then preſently retreated. Wherewith our 
Men being warned, found out thu remedy ; that they 
made their Fires in one place, and kept their Watch 
in another. 

The Firſt OBSERV ATION. 

raſmuch as all matter of doth much 

import the fortune of a e may not 
omit to take notice of the we cxprefſed 
by Ceſar, which are the true morives. of under- 
taking a ags. The firſt from 
the weaknels of an Enemy; -daunred 
with fear, or overcome ur 
thereupon no confidence in; 
reſteth himſelf in the ſtrefi 
he holdeth and poſleſſeth : 
verſaries occaſion to lay fi 
either ro force them, or ſhutthem 

The ſecond is, when one State 
jury to another (which always im 
yond that which ſtood with the 
formerly held berween them. For r 
of, the other ſide layerh fiege ro ſome of their 
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heep back the Water : inſomuch as they were rY 
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| — to repair themſelves by taking in the 
ame. 
And thirdly, the final cauſe of all Sieges is, ro 
keep an Enemy from Victual, and other mannet 
of Proviſions ; and fo to rake them by rhe Belly, 
when they cannot rake them. by rhe Ears ; which 
is a part fo violent, in requiring that which is due 
" =_— as it _ made the Father and the Son - 
all our fora Mouſe: as it happened at Athens, 
befieged by Demetrius. EA 


The Second OBSERV ATION. 


= ſecond thing worthy our conſideration is, 
the patience and deportment of Caeſar's Sol- 
diers, in their ſo great wants and neceffities. As 
firſt, in helping themſelves with this Root called 
Chara, deſcribed b 
taſting ſomewhat like Anniſeed, good to help di- 
puta and having ſuch a Root as a Carrot, which 

ng boiled, is very good Mear ; and is the ſame £5 
which our Phyficians call Caraway-ſced : where- 


of Frugality ; a vertue worthy of all re *: 

gard, arid rhe only means ro make ealie the A Goans 
culries of Wat, being as neceſfary for a Soldier, «4 wi 
: of Atms ; and is that which was aimed **** 
' of- Cyrus, to ſhew the ſervices in 
\ For being demanded, what he 

for Supper ; Bread, fairly 
moderog in. 
r hr fir, to give wa 

s of the | San dare { 
to uſe the like modera- 


Pon any occl 
wrthe rime ty. For Jens took the. 
an of them, that would excuſe their liberal 
Expences by their abiliry of means, for no berrer 
payment, than they themſelves would have taken 

the excuſe of rheir Cooks, for putting roo much 

Salr on their Mear, becaule they had Salt enough. 

Ceſar puniſhed his Baker, for giving him ber- 

rer Bread rhan his Soldiers had. And Scipio 
caſhicred a couple of Komans at the fiege of Car- 

thage, for feaſting a Friend in their Tent, durin 

an Aiulr. Which auſterity of life raiſed the Re- 

mans to that height of Honour, and made them 

Maſters of the World, from the Eaſt to the 

Weſtern Ocean. 

Secondly, as a conſequent of this contentment, 

we may note their relolution to hold on their 

courle of Siege ; purpoſing rather to eat the Bark of 

Trees, than to ſuffer Pompey to eſcape their hands. «bquches 
Ir is an excellent point in a General, to keep him- que ſemper 
ſelf from irreſolution ; being a weakneſs of il} # imperare- 
conſequence, and not unlike the diſeaſe of the 7% <nnmm 
Staggers, variable, uncerrain, and withour bottom pre rerun 
or as whereas — to purpolcs, pro. verianias, 

$. 


ducerth noble and worthy e roy 
An inſtance whereof 1s Fabius Maximus, who menu ffici- 


notwithſtanding the reproach and ſcandal caft up- '*"- Ag*pe- 
on him, continued firm in his determination, ro 2%, 
the ſaving of his Country. And if it be ſo well ns counters 
beleeming a Leader, it is of much more regard do reftime 
in the Soldier: eſpecially conſidering thar of Xeno- ** £9: 


phon ; Non facile in officio poteſt miles contineri ab 
eo, qui neceſſaria non ſubminiſtrat : He cannor 
eafily keep his Soldiers in obedience,which does nor 


vide them necetlarics. For, as the ſame Author 

gerveth in another place, Nulus cft adeo fortis Lib. 6. a 

validus, qui pofſit adverſus famem aut frigus Creed. 
do militare; There is no Man fo ftout 


d Valorous, that can fight againſt Cold and 


Hunger. 


The 


Dioſcorides, to be a little Seed, £4. 3-6. 39+ } 


with they ſerved their turn with ſuch contentment, Olin eo. | 
to have been trained up in the/*«*dne f«- þ 


bread | 
er. 
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* / 9 
Obſervations upon C ®SAR $ 
if he found him fleeping, or out of his place, he 
The Third OBSERVATION. rook witneſs thereof, and deparred. The ſame 
Mong all the parts of the Roma diſcipline, did the reſt of the Rounds, as their Watches fell 
A their Watch deſerverh a particular deſcrip- out in courſe. And as the Day began to break, 
tion ; ſupplying in the Army, the Office of - all the Rounds brought in the Tablets to the Tri- 
natural Eye in the Body, which is, to give notice bunes. And if all were brought in, there was 
of any approachipg danger, for rhe preventing of 70 More to do: Bur if any wanted, it was found 
the ſame. Polybius hath left ir ro poſterity in this out by the Character, what Watch had failed ; 
manner ; Of each ſort of the Legionary Foor, as which being known, the Centurion was called, 
namely the Haſtati, Principes, and Triaris, and 22d commanded to bring thoſe thar were faulty. 
likewiſe of the Horſe, there was choſen one our If the offence were in the Warch-man , the 
of the tenth and laſt Maniple, that was made free Rounds was to prove it by witneſſes: if nor, ir 
from Watch and Ward. I his Party, as the Sun fell upon himſelf; and a Council of War being 
began to decline, came daily to the Tent of reſently called, the Tribune gave judgment to 
Tribune, and there had given him a little Fa him with a Club. And _ manner did 
wherein the watch-word Pm writ ; which Tab- the Romans keep watch in the Camp. 
ler they called Teſſera : And rhefrerurning to his 
TG delivered it to the Cenmirion of the CHAP. XIX 
next Maniple, and that Centtirion« r6- the nexr, . . 
and ſo in order, until 'it came ro the- | 
chiefeſt Company, which w - next, unto 
the Tribunes ; and by the on thereof was 
returncd to the Tribune before Sunsſetting. "+ 

And if all the Tablers were brought in, then 
did the Tribune know the word” was given -to © 


all. If any wanted, they 


A relation of divers Encounters that happened 


"JN the mein time Pub. Sylla, whom Czfar (at 


| a> "ay from the Camp) had left to com- 
, "the \ Army, being certified thereof, came 


the notes of inſcription finding mifling approach , Pompey's Party was eaſily beaten 
they puniſhed the defaulr as | "Guſe. And of, _ able to endure the ſhock nor ſight 
this was their warch-word, by. which b theis Prey of 6un: 


For" the firſt» __ put off, the reſt 
KL nd left the place: But as our Men pur- 
called them back, and would not 

far after. Howbeit, many Men 


was diſtinguiſhed from an Enemy - $ave'P. 
hood (for Polybius doth not affirm fo much} was: *. ued the | 
by the Centurion given to fuch of his Maniple Jaffer "even to, 
as were ro watch that Night. ' "i thin that if *he would have preſſed hard upon them, 
Their Night-watches were thus ordered ; a the Var had ended that day. But in my opinion, 
Maniple, or Company, was always appointed ro he is not to be blamed ; for there is one charge and 
watch ar the Generals Pavilion. The Treaſurer power peculiar to a Lieutenant, and another to him 
had three Watches, and every Legare rwo. A that commandeth in Chief: the one doing nothing but 
Warch conſiſted of four Men, according to the by order and preſcription, and the other diſpoſing 
general diviſion of their Night into four parts : every thing as be ſhall think fit. 
each of thoſe four having his turn ap ck. 1 Hoke ' Sylla (mn ar's abſence) having freed hu Men, 
by Lor, for the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth was content therewith, and would no further ingage 
Wartch, and the reſt firting by. The Velites kept them in fight (which might happily prove ſubjett to 
warch without the Camp, and the Decuries of il! fortune) leſt he ſhould ſeem ro aſſume unts him- 
Horſe at the Gates. Beſides, every Maniple had ſelf the Place and Anthority of a General. There 
private watch within it lelf. were certain things that made the retreat of Poms 
Of thoſe that were appointed to. watch, a Lieu- pey's Men very difficult and hazardous. For havin 
renant of each Maniple did bring ro the Tribune aſcended from a bottom to a Hill, they now foun 
in the Evening, ſuch as were to keep the firſt themſelves upon the top thereof. And as they were 
warch of the Night : and ro them were delivered to make their retreat down again, t hey ſtood in fear 
leſſer Tablets, than were given ar firſt, called of our Men, preſſing on them from the higher ground ; 
Teſſeru\e. appropriated to every particular Watch ; neither was it far from Sun-ſetting (for hopin 
one for himſelf, ard three other for his Fellows to end it ſpeedily, they drew out the buſineſs until it 
The truſt of going the Round was commirtred was alm?ſt Night) whereby Pompey was forced to 
to the Horſemen: for it belonged to the firſt take 4 reſolution from the time, and to poſſeſs himſelf 
Commander of Horſe in each Legion, to give ef a Mount, no further from the Fort than out of ſhot. 
order to his Lieutenant, ro appoint before Dinner There he made a ſtand, fortified the place, and Rept 
four young Men of his Troop, to go the his Forces. 
Round the next ; and in the Evening, to acquaint At the ſame time they fought in two other places - 
the next Commander to appoint Rounds for the for Pompey, to ſeparate and diſtratt our Troops, af= 
Night following. Theſe Horſemen being thus faulted divers Forts together, to the end they might 
appointed, did caſt Lors for the firſt, tecond, third, not be ſuccoured from the next Garriſons. In one 
and fourth Watch, and then repaired ro the Tri- place, Volcatius Tullus with three Cohorts ſuſtained 
bune ; of whom they had order whar, and how the aſſault of a Legion, and made them forſake the 
many Watches to vift, having received the watch- place. In another part, the Germans ſallying ont of 
word before from their Commander : And then our Works, flew many of the Enemy, and returned 
all four went to attend at the Tent of the back to their Fellows in ſafety. So that in one day 
Primipile, or chiefeſt Centurion of a Legion, there were ſix ſeveral fights ; three at Dyrrachium, 
who had the charge of diſtinguiſhing the four and three at the Fortifications : of all which an ac- 
Watches of the Night by a Trumper. count being taken, there were found ſlain of Pom- 
When time ſerved for him that was to go the pey's Party, to the number of two thouſund, with ma= 
Round the firſt Watch, he went out accompanied ny Centurions, and other ſpecial Men called out to that 
with tome of his Friends , and viſited thoſe Mir. Among#t whom was Valerius Flaccus, the Son 
Warches which were atiigned unto him. And if of Lucius, who being Pretor had obtained the Pro= 
he found the Watch-man waking, and in good vince of Alia: beſides, there were ſix Enſigns taken. 
order, he then rook that Tabler trom him which Our Party loft not above twenty Men in all thoſe fights; 
he had received of the Tribune, and departed. But howbcit in the Fort there was not one Man but was ; 5G 


Four 


berween both Parties. There is a 


and by ; be two Legions to ſuccour the Cohort: at + 
» 


great part of 

the Hiſtory 

in this place 
ited 


omirred. 
Cziar. 


cect 


Alie funt | 
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res, arque 
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Four Centurions of ane Cohort loſt their Eyes ; 
and for argument of their endeavour and great 
danger, they made report to Czar, of Thirty Thou- 
ſon Arrows ſhot into the Fort. There was alſo 4 
Target of one Scava, a Centurion, which was ſhewed 
unto him, being pierced through in Two Hundred 
and Thirty places ; whom Czlar ( as having well 
deſerved. of him. and. the Commonwealth ) rewarded 

wilibue du- with Six Hundred Pound Sterling ; and advanced 

emis er. /;;714 from the Comprynics of the eighth Rank, to be 

Frimipilus. rhe chiefeſt Centurion, or Primipile of the Legion : 
For it appeared, that by his means eſpecially the 
Fort was ſaved. For the Cohort, he doubled thayr 
Pay, as well in Money, as in Corn and Apparel 
and rewarded them nobly with ornaments of Militar. 
Honour. 

Pompey having wrought all that dgee, to for- 
tifie hu Trenches, the days following he built Towers 
15 Foot high; which being finiſhed , he added 
Mantelets to that part of the Camp. And after 
five days, having got a dark Night ( ſhutting : 
the Ports of hy Camp, and ramming them up. 
the beginning of the third Watch, be drew out his. 
Army in ſilence, and betook, himſelf to: bis old\ Fore 
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OBSERVATION vis * 


"4 
THe breach of the Hiſtory in this 
a Blor in a fair Table, or. as 4 Ga 
Dance of Nymphs, and doth much blemiſh* 
beauty of this Diſcourſe. Bur, foraſniuch'as it: 
a lols which cannot be repaired, we wuſt | 
contented with the uſe of that which remainerh. 
Out of which we may obſerve the notice they 
rook of well-deſerving ; according to the Inſtitu- 
tion of their Diſcipline, Fophocied eſpecially by 
Premium and Pana, Reward and Puniſhment. 
The recognition whereof ( according to the judg- 


- 


- 


Sen. Plat, Ment of the graveſt ork is the means 
5.de leg. to raiſe a ſtate ro the height of Perfection. Eo 
- "4 enim impendi laborem &5 periculum, unde emolu- 


mentum 6 honos ſperatur, Men will then venture 
and rake pains, when they know they ſhall ger 
themielves Honour and Preferment by it. The 
Romans , ſaith Polybius, crowned the Valour of 
their Soldiers with eternal Honours. Neither did 
any thing ſo much excite them ro the atchieve- 
ment of Noble Ads, as their Triumphs, Gar- 
lands, and other Enfigns of publick Renown : 
Which Ceſar elpecially obſerved above the reſt. 
For beſides this which he did ro Caſſins Sceva 
( recorded by all the Writers of theſe Wars ) Plu- 
t via Cz. farch relatcth, that ar his being in Britain, he 
far. could not contain from embracing a Soldier, 
that carried himſelf Valiantly in detence of di- 
vers Centurions. And whercas the poor Man, 
falling down at his Feet, asked nothing bur Par- 
don tor leaving his Target behind him ; he re- 
warded him with great Gifts and much Honour. 
Howbcir, the difference which $://u/t hath made 
in this kind is roo generally obſerved ; thar, Ir 
brow). mul. more importeth a Commonweal to punith an ill 
» att ie- Member, than to reward a good Act: For a 


nn g4am . . , 
mfr in. Vermuous Delire is by neglect a little abated, bur 


menerem eſe: an 111 Man becomes untufferable. And thence it 
Sa _ is, That Merit is never valued but upon neceflity. 
Ir is fit thar he that will have rhe Honour ot wear- 


14; mas 
5 om ing a Lyons Skin, ſhould firſt Kill the Beaſt, as 
Jogur. Fjorcules did ; Bur to kill a I.yon, and not to 


have the Skin, 1s not lo available as a meaner 
Occupation. Anthony Guevara giveth another 
Rutc , obſcrved in that Government, which 1s 
the true [4:4 of Pertection: En la caſa de Dios 
j1mas fue, nies, nt ſera, merito ſin premio, nz colps 
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fm pena ; In the Houſe of God there never was, 
nor is, nor ſhall be; deſert unrewarded, or faulr 
unpuniſked. 


CHAP. XX 
Ceſar moveth Scipio ro mediate a Peace. 


Etolia, Acarnania, aud Amphilochis being cafe. 
taken by Cafſhus I onginus, and Calvifius 
Sabinus, «s is before declared , Cxtar 
thoughe it expedient to attempt and try 

Achaia, and to proceed further in that courſe : 

\ Whereupon be ſent thither L. Calenus, and Q). Sa- 
binusj and ,rto them he added Caflius with his Co- 
horts. Their coming being bruited abroad, Rutilius 
Lu » whom Pompey had left the charge of 
Ac determined to Fortifie the Iſthmus, to kee 
out x. Calenus in the mean time, with = 
fate” and afſent of the States, took in Delphos, 


A Orchomenus, beſides ſome other 
Places which be took by force. The reſt of the Cities 
bel by Embaſſages 


"raw. to Czlar's Party, 
7 prvs : And therein was Fufius occu- 
"pied far the Czſar every day following 
' brotight” out-bis Army into” an equal and indifferent 
ace., $f Pompey would accept of Battel ; 
inſomuch d them under Pompey's Camp, the 
'Vanghard being within ſhot of the Rampier. 

, to the Fame and Opinion he had 
attained, drew. out his Forces, and ſo Embattelled 
them before his Camp, that their Rereward did touch 
the Rampier ; and the whole Army was ſo diſpoſed, 
that every Man was under the Protettion of ſuch 
Weapons as might be ſhot from thence. 

While: theſe things were doing in Achaia and at 
Dyrrachium, it was certainly known that Scipio 
was come into Macedonia. Cwxſar not omitting Lis 
former purpoſe, ſent Clodins unto him, a familiar 
Friend to both of them, and one whom Scipio had 
formerly ſo commended to Czxlar, that he had taken 
him in the number of his neareſt Favourites. To 
him he gave Letters and M-ſJages to be delivered to 
Scipio ; whereof this was the effet. That he had 
uſed all means for Peace, and yet had prevailed 
nothing at all : Which he took to be the fault of 
ſuch as had the charge of the buſineſs, being fearful 
to treat with Pompey thereof in an unſeaſonable 
time, But Scipio had that credit and reſpe&, that 
he might not only deliver freely what he thought fit= 
ting, but might alſo ( in ſome ſort ) conſtrain him, 
and reform his Error. For being Commander in 
chief over an Army, beſides his credit, he had ſtrength 
to compel him. Which, if he did, every Man would 
attribute the quiet of Italy, the Peace of the Pro- 
vinces, and the ſafety and preſervation of the Em- 
pire to him only. All theſe things did Clodius make 
known to Scipio: And for the firſt days was well 
heard ; but afterwards could net be admitted to 
Speech ; Favonius reprebending Scipio , for going 
ſo far with him, as afterwards we underſtood 
upon the ending of the War : Whereby he was 
forced to return to Cxlar, without effetting any 
thing. 

Ceſar, that he might with greater facility keep 
in Pompey's Cavalry at Dyrrachium, and hinder 
them from Forage, fortified and ſhut up two Paſſages 
( which, as we have before declared, were very nar- 
row ) with great Works, and there built Caſtles. 
Pompey underſtanding that his Horſemen did no 
good abroad ,, within a few days conveyed them 
within his Fortification by Shipping. Howbeit they 
were in extream nece{ſity for want of Forage ; in= 
Nn ſ[eomuch 


%* 


ſomuch as having beaten off all the Leaves of the 
Trees , they fed their Horſes with young Reeds 

Witt mori Bruiſed and beaten in pieces. For they had ſpent the 
74 fpolire ne: 0 1}, was ſowed within the Works, and were 
que minan- forced to bring Food for their Cattel from Corcyra 
Bf wes, Vellre ',ud Acarnania, by long and tedious Navigation ; 
| 4-1 and where it fell ſhort, they made it up with Barley, 
| herbas. and ſo kept Life in their Horſes. But afterwaras, 
when as not only their Barley and other Food was 

ſpent in all places, and the Graſs and Herbs dried 
up, but the Fruit alſo waſted and conſumed off the 
Trees, their Horſes being ſo lean as they were nat 
able to ſtand on their Legs, Pompey thought it ex- 


pedient to think of ſome courſe of breaking out. 


OBSERVATION. 


JT may ſeem a cunning Trick of Caſar, and 
perhaps it was his end, to endeayour with fair 
retences to engage wp ſo far in contriving a 
eace, as being General of an Army, he 
aſſume unto himſelf a commanding” Author 
and thereupon breed ſuch a jealoufie as w d 
keep Pompey and him aſunder. _— 
eat ur it is every way v 
Labour, ro make Overtures of Pea ; 
eſpecially conſidering, how 1t c_ the relash 
tive in the condition of Men, which'-in- War is 


dederitis, fi- 


rs & war- ther ; and in Peace, Homo homins Deus, One Ma 


'\f| S—_ and ſo the caſe is but the ſame it was before. 
Xihileft quod Secondly, We may note, thar rhere is nothing 
| nonexpugnet ſo difficult , bur pertinacy and reſtleſs Labour, 


—_—_— directed with diligent-and intent Care, will in the 
& dil end overcome ir. For Ceſar, that ar the firſt 


cura. Senecs ſeemed to undertake impofiibilities, going abour 
l1b.6-Epiſt-51- ro Befiege a great part of a Country, and to ſhur 
up a huge Army in an open place, did nevertheleſs 
(by endeavour) bring them to ſuch extremiry of 
Want, that if, as Demecritus ſaid, the Body ſhould 
have pur the Mind in ſure, for reparation of loſs, 
which her Ambition and wilful Obftinacy had 
drawn upon it, ſhe ſhould never be able to pay 
Damages. 

Touching the Iſthmus which Rutilius Rufus 
went abour to Forrific, it is a Neck of Earth, 
joyning an Ifland unto the Continent. For as 
the In-let of the Seca, berween rwo Lands, 1s called 
Porthmus ( whereupon the Town of Portſmouth 
in Hampſhire hath that appellation, as ſeared upon 
the like In-let ) ſo any ſmall Langet or Neck of 
Earth, lying berween rwo Seas, is called 1/thmus. 
Whereof this of Achaia is of ſpecial note in Greece ; 
being the ſame thar joyned Peloponneſus to the 
Continent, and was of ſpecial Fame for the firu- 
ation of Corinth. 

Theſe Necks of Earth, called 1hmi, are of 
the narure of thoſe things, as have been often 
threatned, and yet continue the ſame. For al- 
beir the ambirion- of great Princes hath ſought 
ro alter the faſhion of the Earth in thar bchalf, 
yer I know not how their defires have ſorted t0 
no end. Perfodere navigabili alveo has anguſtias 
tentavere Demetrius Rex, Dittator Cxſar, Caius 
Princeps, & Domitius Nero, infauſto, ut omnium 

atuit exitu, incepto; King Demetrius, Ceſar the 
Dictaror Caius the Prince, and Domitins Nero, 
all of rhem arrempred to draw through this Neck 
. of Land with a Navigable Channel, without any 

Succels, as appcars by the Ifſue. In the rime of 

King Seſeſtris, and fince, in the Empire of the 

Ottomans, they went abour to bring the Red-/ea 

into the Nile ; but fearing it would be a means 

to drown the Land, one Sea being lower than 


Plin. lib. 44 
cap. 4 


Obſervations upon C x54 R's 


"O a 
; wr Poor 


Si bonam Homo homini Lupus, One Man a Woolf to'a bn 


peruam; ® a God to another: and, proviegeien will doubt- 
malams haud Jeſs continue ; if inconvenient, the ſooner broken, - 


another, they gave over the enterpriſe. And it 
may be upon like. conſideration, or otherwile, 
fearing to correct the works of Nature, they for- 
bare ro make a Paſſage between Nombre de Dios 
and Panama, and ſo to joyn one Sea to the other, 
as was ſaid tro be intended. 


CHA P. XXI. 


An accident which fell our by two Brethren of 
Savoy, in Ceſar's Army. 
Here were in Czſar's Camp two Brethrgy Cafa:. 
of Savoy, Roſcillus and ZKgus, the Sens 
of Adbucillus, who, for many Years toge= 
ther , was accounted the” principal and 
chief” Man of that State : Theſe were Men of fin- 
ular worth, and had done Czlar very great ſervice 
in all the Wars of Gallia ; and in that reſpeR 
Czſar had advanced them to great and honourable 
Charges in their Coyntry, and cauſed them (extra- 
ordinarily J;to be taken in the number of the Sena- 
tors, towed — the Enemies Lands 
s great ſumms of ready Money, 
wr had BY. them Rich. 6 : 4 
Theſe Men wer tot only well reſpeRed by Cxſar, 
but were in good accouns throughout all the Army. 
Howheit; retjing« too much on Czlar's Favour, and 
ed 1+ with fooliſh and barbarous Arrogancy, 
Fey « dained their own Men, deceiving the Horſe- 
men. of their Pay, and averting all Pillage from 
ck diftribution to their own particular. The 
emen provoked with theſe Injuries, came all to 
Czſar, and complained openly thereof : Adding far= 
ther, That their Troops were not full, nor anſwerable 
to the Liſt or Muſter-Roll, by which they required 
payment. 
, Czlar thinking it no fit time of Puniſhment, 
and withal, aedarine much to the worth of -the 
Men, put off the whole matter, and chid them pri- 
vately, for making a gain of their Troops of Horſe ; 
willing them to expeft a ſupply of all their 
Wants from his Favour, according as their Service 
had well deſerved. Nevertheleſs, the matter brought 
them into great ſcandal and contempt with all Men : 
Which they plainly perceived, both by the Speeches 
of other Men, as alſo by that they might judge them- 
ſelves, their own Conſciences accuſmng them. With ponan (en: 
which reproach and ſhame they were ſo moved (and per ance oat 
thinking peradventure that they were not quit there- : 
of, but deferred until ſome other time ) that they a 
reſolved to leave the Army, to ſeek new Fortunes, Cic. m««- 
and make proof of other Acquaintance. And ha- 
ving imparted the matter to a few of their Followers, 
to whom they durſt communicate ſo great a Diſlojalty, 
firſt they went about to kill C. Voluſenus, General of 
the Horſe ( as after the War was ended was diſco- 
vered ) that they might come to Pompey upon ſome 
deſerved Service : But after they found it hard to 
accompliſk, they took up 4s muci Money as they 
could borrow, as though they meant to have paid 
their Troops, what they formerly had defrauded 
them of ; and having bought many Horſes they went 
to Pompey, together with ſuch as were acquainted 
with their purpeſes. 
Pompey finding them Gentlemen of ſort, liberally 
brought up, attended with a great Retinue, and ma- 
ny Horſes, and both of them wery Valiant, and in 
good account with Caxfar, and withal, for that it 
was an unuſual and ſtrange accident, he led them 
about the Works, and ſhewed them all the Fortifi- 
cations : For before that time, yo Man, either Soldier 
or Horſeman, had fled from Cxſar to Pompey ; 
whereas daily they came from Pompey to Cxiar, 
eſpecially ſuch as were Enrolled in Epirus and ZEto- 
lia, 


"Tio. 1. 


Bb. $. Oyrips 


Crlar, 


lia, which Countries were at Czſar's Devotion- 

Theſe two Brethren exatly underſtanding all things 
in Czſar's Camp (as well concerning ſuch Works as 
were perfett,as het others wherein Men 5skiIful in War 
might find defe, together with the opportunity of 
Tim? and diſtances of Places, as alſo the diligence 
of the Guards, with the nature and endeavour of 
every Mm that had a charge ) related all particu= 
larly to Pompey. 


OBSERVATION. 
\ \ JF E may here obſerve the ſinceriry and direct 


carriage of inferiour Commanders in the 
Romm Army by the ſcandal theſe rwo Savoyens 
ran into for making falſe Muſters, and defraud- 
ing the Soldiers of their due : A mafter fo ordina- 
ry in theſe our Times, as Cuſtom ſeemerh ro juſtifie 
the Abuſe. For what more common 1n the courle 
of our Modern Wars, than to make Gain of 
Companies, by muſtering Tore than they, have 
in Pay, and by _— which. is due to rhe 
Soldier to their own 


_— to the Soldier, as can hardly be aglwer- 
wy | es © 

Ir is merrily (as I take it) 
Thar, in foro conceſſum Ktr 
lawful in courſes at Law... Buy. for 
whom is commirred the ſafety*of 'a King! 
berray the Truſt repoſed in thEni, by railing 


=_ whereof will appear by the Story, and con- 
rm that of Xenophon ; Dit haud impunita relin- 
quunt impia & nefaria hominum fatta : The 
Gods do not ſuffer the Impieries and Wickedneſles 
of Men to eſcape unpuniſhed. 


CH AP. XXIL 


Pompey attempting to break our, purteth C.eſar's 
Party to great lols. 


Ompey being informed of theſe things, and 

having formerly reſolved to break, out, as is 
already declared, gave order to the Soldiers 
to make them coverings for their Morions 
of Ofiers, and to get ſome Tos of Bavins and 
Faggots. Which being prepared, he ſhipped a great 
number of their Light-armed Soldiers and Archers, 
together with thoſe Faggots in Skiffs and Gallies, 
And about Midnight he drew threeſcore Cohorts out 
of the greater Camp, and the places of Garriſon, 
and ſent them to that part of the Fortification 
which was next unto the Sea, and fartheſt off from 
Czſar's greateſt Camp. Thither alſo he ſent the 
Ships * n__ do filled with Light-armed Men 
and Fangots, together with as many other Gallies as 
were at Dyrrachium ; and gave diretions how every 
Man ſhould employ himſelf. 

Czſar had left Lentulus Marcellinus, the Trea- 
ſurer, with the Legion newly enrolled, to keep that 
Fortification ; who, for that he was ſickly, and of 
an ill diſpoſition of Body, had ſubſtituted Fulvius 
Poſthumus as his Coadjutor. 

There was in that place a Trench of fifteen Foot 
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deep, and a Rampier againſt the Enemy of ten Foot 
in heighth, and as —_—_ in breadth. And about ſix 
hundred Foot from that place was raiſed another 
Rampier, with the Front the contrary way, but ſomes 
what lower than the former. For , ſome few days 


before, Cxlar ( fearing that place, leaſt our Men 


ſhould be circumvented with their Ships ) had cauſed 


double Fortifications to be made in that place ; that 
if ( peradventure) they ſhould be put to their ſhifts, 
they might nevertheleſs make good Reſiſt ince, But 
the preatneſs of the Works, and the continual las 
bour they daily endured, the Fortifications beins car 
ried eighteen Miles in circuit, would not ſuffer them 
to finiſh it. Whereby it happened, that he had not 
as yet made a Rampier along the $:a-ſhore, to joy 
theſe two Fortifications together, for the defence 
thereof : Which was inform:d Pompey by theſe two 
Savoyens, and brought great Damage and Loſs to 
our People. For as the Coborts of the ninth Legion 
kept: watch and guard upom the Sea, ſuddenly, by 
the break of day, came Pompey's Army ; which 
Seartted vergy/ren e unto our Men : And inſtantly, 
thereupon, Soldiers from a Ship=board aſſaulted 
r Wtapons the inner Rampier, and the reſt 


Lg py fill up the Trench. 
”” The + 6 #ey Soldiers, appointed to keep the in- 
ner ' Fortifications, having planted a great number 


"of | Ladders t#"the Rampier, did amuſe the Enemy 


by Colnmella, 
ocinium,» Robbery is 
B >» 9 .t0- 


with, Weapons, "and Engines of all ſorts; and a 
number” of Archers were thronged together on 


art 
93 fe But the — of Ofiers which they 
z 


wore on their" Head-Pieces, did greatly defend them 
from: the blow of Stones, which was the only Wea= 
porn our Men had for that purpoſe. And as our 
Men were overlaid with all theſe things, and did 
hardly make Reſiſtance, they found out the defett of the 
Fortification, formerly mentioned : And Landing 
their Men between the two Rampiers, they charged 
our People in the Rere, and ſo driving them from 
both the Fortifications, made them turn their backs. 

This Alarm being heard, Marcellinus ſent cer- 
tain Cohorts to ſuccour our Men : H7.o ſeeing them 
fly, could neither re-aſſure them by their coming, nor 
withſtand the fury of the Enemy themſelves : Inſo- 
much as what relief ſoever was ſent, was d/ſtrated 
by the fear and aſtoniſhment of them that fled away. 
WWhereby the terror and the danger was made much 
the greater, and their Retreat was hindered through 
the multitude of People. 

In that Fight, the Eagle=bearer being grievenſly 
Wounded, and fainting for want of ſtrength, looks 
ing towards the Horſemen ; Thu have I, ſaid he, 
in my Life=time carefully and diligently defended 
for many Tears together, and now, dying, with the 
ſame Fidelity do reſtore it unto Cxlar : Suffer not 
(T pray you) ſuch a diſhonour, the like whereof 
never happened in Czlar's Army, but return it unta 
him in ſafety. By which accident the Eagle was 
Saved : All the Centurions of the firſt Cohort being 
Rlain, but the firſt of the Maniple of the Principes. 
And now the Enemy, with 
Men, approached near Marcellinus's Camp. 


gs flaughter of our 


The reſt of the Cohorts being greatly aſtoniſhed, | 


M. Antonius holding the next Garriſon to that place, 
upon notice thereof was ſeen to come down from 
the upper ground with twelve Cohorts. Upon whoſe 
coming Pompey's Party was repreſſed and ſtaid, 
and our Men ſomewhat re-aſſured , giving them 
time to come again to themſelves out of that aſtoniſhe 
ment. And not long after, Cxfar having know- 
ledge thereof by ſmoak made out of the Forts, ac- 


—_ to the uſe of former time, came thither 
alſo, bringing with him certain Cohorts out of the 
Garriſons, 
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Obſervations upon C,n8aR's 


OBSERVATION. 


T is an old ſaying, That Thieves handfel is al- 
I ways naught. t Trayrors handſel is much 


worſe : As appeareth by the falling away of theſe 


4 rwo $1voyens : Who were the firſt that left Caſar 
pena d:ſer- in this War, and the firſt thar brought Pompey 
$91 EX4944- 


, «tg fi 
. a alumnav't, as grear an 


/. 14. $ de whole Army. 


good Fortune : Themſelves ſtanding culpable of 
Offence, as if they had alienated the 
In the courſe whereof we may (ce 

tainly thar which IT have formerly noted ; that 
it is an excellent thing to be ſtill atrempring upon 
an Enemy, fo it be done upon good Grounds and 
Cautions : For while Pompey ftood upon the de- 
fenfive Ward, the Honour of the Contention fell 
continually upon C-/ar. And doubtleſs, he rhar 
obſerverh Cefar's procepciags in the carriage of 
all his Wars, ſhall find his Forrune to have ſpe- 
cially grown from his aCtive and artempting 
Spirit. 

Fn this Eagle-bearer, we may ſee wgrified that 
which Paterculus affirmeth of Mithridates, Thar 
a Valiant Spirit is ſomerimes great byhe favour 
of Fortune, bur always great in .a good Cou- 
ra 


and the reſt here mentioned, -having former! 
diſcourſed ar large of the parrs of a L 4 an 
the Hierarchy of their Diſcipline, I will rather 


referr the Reader thereunto, than bumbaſt our a 
Volume with diſtaſteful Reperirions. 


.., 


CH A P. XXIIL 


Ceſar purpoſeth to alter the courſe of War ; and 
attempteth to cut off one of Pompey's Legions. 


Eſar underſtanding of the Loſs, and per- 
ceiving that Pompey was pot out of the 
mn Phrned and was Encamped upon the 
Sea, in ſuch fort as he might freely po 

out to Forrage, and have no leſs acceſs to his Ship= 
ping than formerly he had ; changing hu courſe of 
War, which had not ſucceeded to hy expeQation, 
he Encamped himſelf faſt by Pompey. The Works 
being perfeRed, it was oſerved by Czlar's Scouts, 
that certain Cohorts, to the number of a Legicn, 
were brought behind a Wood into the old Camp. The 
ſituation of. the Camp was after this manner. The 
days before, Cxſar's ninth Legion oppoſing themſelves 
againſt Pompey's Forces, and working upon the For- 
tifications (as is before declared) had their Camp 
in that place, adjoyning unto a Wood, and not di- 
Rant from the Sea above four hundred Paces. After= 
wards Cxfar changing hu Mind for ſome certain 
Cauſes , transferred Fi Lodging ſomewhat farther 
off from that place. A few days after the ſame 
Camp was poſſeſt by Pompey. And foraſmuch as 
he was to lodge more Legions in that place, leaving 
the inner Rampier ſtanding, he enlarged the Forti= 
fication, ſo that the leſſer Camp being included in 
the greater, ſerved as a Caſtle or Cittadel to the 
ſame. Beſides alſo, be diew a Fortification from 
the right angle of the Camp, four hundred Paces 
out=right to a River, to the end the Soldiers might 
Water freely, without danger. And he alſo chang- 
ing bis Mind, for ſome cauſes not requiſite to be 
mentioned, left the place too: So that the Camp 


Pnns gs. + le 2” 


ſtood empty for many d:ys together, and all the For- 
tifications were as perfeft as at the firſt. 

The Diſcoverers brought news to Cxſar, that 
they had ſeen an Enſign of a Legion carried thi- 
ther. The ſame was likewiſe confirmed from cer= 
tain Forts which ſtood upon the higher Grounds. 
The place was diſtant from Pompey's new Camp 
about five hundred Paces. Czar hoping to cut off 
thy Legion, and deſirous to repair that day's loſs, 
left two Cohorts at work, to —_ a ſhew of fortify- 
ing, and he himſelf ( by a contrary way, in as co= 
vert 4 manner as he could ) led the reſt of the Ce= 
horts, in number thirty three ( among#t whom was 
the ninth Legion, that had loſt many Centuriens, 
and was very weak, in Soldiers ) towards Pompey's 
Legion, and the leſſer Camp, in a double Battel. 
Neither did his Opinion deceive him : For he came 
thither before Pompey could perceive it. 

And —_ the Fortifications of the Camp were 
great, yet aſſaulting it, ſpeedily with the left Ming, 
wherein he himſelf 8th. bo Pompey's Soldiers 
from; the Rampier. There ſtood a * Turn-Pike in * Eris, 
the Gate, which gave occaſion of Reſiſtance for a 
while: And as our Men would have entered, they 
Valiantly defended the Camp ; T. Pulcio, by whoſe 


ge. . . means C. Antonius's Army was betrayed, as we have 
For theſe Titles of Degrees, aw-Princeps prior, 


formerly declared , Fighting there moſt Valiantly. 
et nevertheleſs igur Men overcame them by Valour ; 
and qentinga” the Turn-Pike; entered firſt into the 
greater. Canmsp, and afterwards into the Caſtle, and 
flew many that reſiſted, of the Legion that was 
forced thither, 

But Fortune, that can do much in all things, and 
epebaly in War, doth in a ſmall moment of time 

ing great alterations ; as it then happened. For 
the Cohorrs of Cafar's right Wing, ignorant of the 
Place, followed the Rampier which went along from 
the Camp to the River, ſeeking after the Gate, and 
taking it to be the Rampier of the Camp : But when 
they perceived that it joyned to the River, they pre= 
ſently got over it, no Man reſiſting them ; and all 
the Catalry followed after thoſe Coborts. 


OBSERVATION. 


Pony having cleared his Army of that Siege, 
it . booted not Caſar to prolecute his purpoſe 

any longer : For when the end is miſled for 
which any courle is undertaken, it were folly to 
ſeck it by that means. We muſt rather chcoſe 
new ways, that may lead us to the end of cur 
hopes, than follow the old Track, which ſorted 
to no effect. Ard yet nevertheleſs, the ſufficiency gapio 
of the General is no way dilablcd : For, albeitſomps # 
a Wiſe Man doth not always keep one pace, yer” 
ſtill he holderh one and the ſame way.* Moyes ui 

Secondly, That of Nerxes appearcth ro beria maps 
true, that great Attempts are always made with Prone 
great difficulry ard danger. Whercin the Wil no : 
dom of the Heathen World aſcribed all ro For-Friwneomnis 
rune, as the ſole couſe of all remarkable Events," /4omme 
and that which filled up both the Pages of all theyre: & i 
Books, wherein Men noted the courle of things. rate 
Clades in bello accept.e, non op ipnavic, } fragrant 
aliquando Fortune temeritats ſunt imputands,paginamfacis. 
Lofſes received in War are not always to bePlin. lib. 2: 
imputed to flothful carriage, but oftentimes ro®® 7: 
the ponerry of Fortune, ſaith Archidamus; and 


is that which is aimed at by Ceſar. 


CHAP. 


Lib. HI, 


Cele. 


C H A P: XXIV. 
The Fight continueth, and C/ar loſeth. 


N the mean while Pompey , after ſo long 4 
reſpite of time, having notice thereof, took the 
firſt Legion from their Works , and brought 
- © them to ſuccour their Fellows : And at the ſame 
time hy Cavalry did approach near our Horſemen, 
and our Men that poſſeſſed the Camp, did diſcover 
an Army Embattelled coming againſt them ; and all 
things were ſuddenly changed. For Pompey s Le- 
gion, aſſured with a ſpeedy hope of Succour, began 
to make reſiſtance at the Decumane Gate, and vo- 
luntarily charged our Men. 
Czxfar's Cavalry being got over the Rampire into 
a narrow Paſſage, fearing how they might Retreat 
in ſafety, began to fly away. The right Wing, 
ſecluded and cut off from the left, perceiving the 
terror of the Horſemen ( leſt they might be en- 
danzered within the Fortifications) betook them- 
ſelves to the other fide from whence they came-: And 
moſt of them ( leſt they ſhould, be ſurpriſed in the 
Streights ) caſt themſelves #ver WWarks of ten Foot 
hizh into the Ditches : And ſuch as firſt got over 
being trodden under Foot by ſuch as followed after, 
the reſt ſaved themſelves "## paſſng" over their 
Bodies. F Sls) ok 
The Soldiers of the left Viiny perceiving from 
the Rimpire that Pompey was at hand, and that 
their own ſide fled away, fearing leſt ebty. ſrould'be 
ſhut up in theſe Streights, having the, Enemy hoth 
without and within them, thought it thetr beft cotrſe 
to return back the ſame way they came. Whereby 
there happened nothing but Tumult, Fear and Flight : 
Inſomuch as when Cxfar caught hold with by hand 
of the Enſigns of them that fled, and commanded 
them to ſlind; ſome for fear left their Enſigns 
behind them, others forſaking their Horſes, kept on 
their Courſe : Neither was there any one of them 
that would ſtand. Notwithſtanding, in this ſo great 
a calzmity and miſhap theſe helps fell out to relieve 
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yet wore any Laurel in the bundle of Rods carried 
before him. 

Labienus having begged all the Captives, cauſed 
them ( for greater oftentation) to be brought out in 
publick; and to give the more aſſurance to ſuch as 
were fled thither from Czlat's Party, calling them 
by the name of Fellow-Soldiers, in great derifion 
asked them whither old Soldiers were wont to fly ; 
and ſo cauſed them all to be ſlain. 

Pompey's Party took, ſuch an aſſurance and ſpirit 
upon theſe things, that they thought no farther of 
the courſe of War, but carried themſelves as though 
they were already Vittors : Not reſpefting ( as the 
cauſe of all thy ) the paucity of our Men, nor the 
diſadvantage of the place, and the ſtreiphtneſs 
thereof, the Camp being poſſeſſed, and the doubtful 
Terror both within and without the Works; not 
yet the Army divided into two parts, in ſuch ſort 
as neither of them were able to help or ſuccour the 
othey.. Neither yet did they add to ths, that the 
Fight was not made by any Valiant Encounter, or in 
form of Battel ; but that they received more hurt 
from © the ngrrowneſs of the place, and from their 
own Diſorder, than from the Enemy. 

And to conclude, they did not remember the com- 
mon chances and caſualties of War : Wierein often= 
times very ſmallF'eauſes, either of falſe Suſpicion, 
or of ſudden Fear, or out of ſcruple of Religion, do 
inferr great and heavy Loſſes ; as often as either by 
the - negligence jof the General, or the fault of 4 
Tribune, the Army is miſordered. But as though 
they had overcome by true force of their Proweſs, 
and "that no alteration of things could after happen, 
they magnified that days Victory, by Letters and Re= 
port throughout the whole World. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Ometimes we may think ro repair a Loſs, 
and thereby hazard a greater Misfortune. 
For albeir the Saying be common, That a Man 
muſt ſeek his Coat where he loſt it, as Gamefſters 
do ; yet there is always more certainty in ſeek- 
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ing than in finding. For the Circle of Humane jumenrerom 
Afairs being carried round in a courte, _ amy wy 
ſuffer happineſs ro continue with one Parry. '* ©: 9. . 
And Po. cams ir was, That Pitztacus Dedicated prank 
a Ladder to the Temple of Mztylene, to put Men nate off non 
in mind of their Condition ; which is nothing | —— 
elſe bur going up and down. The Life of a Sol- gu bes 
dier is a meer Hermaphrodite, and takerh part wee condatie 
of either Sex of Fortune ; and is made by Na- —_—_ 
rure ro beger Happineſs of Adverſity, and Miſ- fremnds, fo 
chances oft Good Hap: As if the cauſe of all cwnds x «d- 
cauſes, by intermixing Sweet with Sower, would A 
lead us to his Providence, and conſequently to paneg. 
himſelt, the firſt Mover of all Motions. 

The diverſiry of theſe Events are fo Inchained 


rogether, as one ſeemerth to have relation to the 


us, when the w/ ole Army was in danyer to be cut off ; 
that Pompey fearins ſome Treachery ( for that, as 
[ tink, at happened beyond bis expettation, who, a 
little before ſaw his Men fly out of hjs Camp) du 
not fer 4 good while approach near the Fortifications 
and our Men poſſeſſing the narrow Paſſuges and the 
Ports, did vinder the Horſemen from following after. 
And ſo a ſmall matter fell out to be of great Mo- 
ment, in the carriage of that accident, on either ſide. 
For the Rempire wich was carried from the Camp 
to the River ( Pompey's Camp being aiready taken ) 
was the only hindrance of Cxlars Expedite and 
eaſie Vittoiry : And the ſame thing, bindering the 
ſpeedy followings of their Horſemen, was the only 
ſafety and help of our Men. 

In thoſe two Fights, there were wanting of Czſar's 


Men Nine Hund ( OTINCT. 


4 md Threeſcore ; and Horſemen 
of note, R. Felginas, Tuticanus Galius, a Sena- 
tor 5 Son, C. Felginas of Placentia, Agravius of 


For this Task admured nor of veni, vids, 
vict, I only came, and taw, and overcame, nor 
went on with Alexander, marching over the Plains 


of Aſia, withour rab or cortroul: Bur the 
buſineſs was dilpoſed, here to receive a Blow, 
and there to gain a Victory. And (o this lols ar 
Dyrrachium made the Bartel at Phar/alia the 
more glorious, and/ beaurtitied the courte of this 
War with variety of Chances. The beſt uſe of 
theſe Ditofters, is that which Cre/us made of his 
crois Fortunes, Mei caſus, etfi ingrati, mihs Kerodox.lib.r 
tamen extitere diſciplina; My Mishaps, though 
they be unpleafing enough, yet they have full 
taught me lomething. 


Pureolis, Sacrativirus of Capua, ten Tribunes of 
ee Soldiers, an trirty Centurions. But the greateſt 
part of theſe periſhed in the Trenches, in the Fort. 
Peat Ns, and on the River Banks, preſt to Death 
w':h the fear and flis t of their Fellows, without 

y Blow or Wound groen tem. There wcre loft at 

* tone Thirty Two M. (tir) Enſigns. 

Pompey, upin that Fight, was ſaluted by the 
mame of Imperator ; whici Title he then obtained, 
and /o j 1 frered him cl/ to be ſtiled after ward : 
Iowoeit lie nſcd it not in arty of bis Miſſives, nor 


The 
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S the Mathematicks, by reaſon of their cer- 
rainty, do admit demonſtration, as well from 

the concluſion to the principles, as from the prin- 
ciples ro the concluſion : So in the aCtions of Man's 
lit: it is not hard to _—_ the precedent cauſes 
| : by the ſequel; the event being oftentimes an un- 
Þ ju Lrftandiog Judge of things that are paſt. And 
although ir do no where appear what was the 
cauſe of Labienus's leaving Ceſar ; yet his infolent 
carriage rowards theſe Captives, may make at 
leaſt a probable conjecture, that his revolr pro- 
ceeded from his own diſpoſition, ' rather than from 
any cauſe on Ceſar's behalf. For where a Man 
hath once done an injury, he will. never ceaſe 
heaping one wrong after another, and all ro juſti- 
fie Fs firſt errour : Whereas on the other fide, a 


himſelf anſwerable to his firſt innocency@w+ _-_ 
* 4 
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CHAP. Xxv. "> &. 
Ceſar ſpeaketh to the Soldiers © ( rning this 
miſhap ; and forſaketh the Plate. A} 


Eſar being driven from his form ur poſer, 


War ; ſo that'at one and the ſame "time 

omitting the Siege, and withdrawing the 
Garriſons, he brought all the Army into one- place, 
and there ſpake unto the Soldiers: Exhborting them 
not to think much at theſe things that had happen- 
ed, nor to be amuzed therewith; but to counterpoiſe 
this loſs (which was in a mediocrity) with many 
happy and fortunate Battels they had gained. 

Let them thank Fortune, that they had taken 
Iraly without blow or wound ; that they had quieted 
and put in Peace both the Provinces of Spain, full 

of Warlike Men, and direfed by skilful and praiſed 
Commanders ; that they alſo had ſubdued the fertile 
bordering Provinces ; and likewiſe, that they ſhould 
remember, with what facility they were all tranſport= 
ed in ſafety through the midſt of the Enemies Fleets ; 
not only the Havens and Ports, but all the Coaſt be- 
ing full of Shipping. 

Philoſe, If 41 things fell not out proſperouſly, Fortune was 
Crater to be helped by their induſtry. The loſs which was 
was wont tO received, might be attributed to any Man rather 
g_ © than unto him : For he had given them a ſecure 
on of an ill place to fight in, had poſſeſt himſelf of the Enemies 
hap, is agreat Camp, driven them out, and overcome them in fight. 
— But whether it were their fear, or any other errour, 
of abate; or Fortune her ſelf, that would interrupt a Viftory al- 
Pluz. in conſ. ready gained, every Man was now to labour to repair 
we_ the damage they had ſuſtained, with their Valour : 
Which if they did endeavour, he would turn their 
loſs into advantage, as it formerly fell out at Ger- 
govia, where ud as before were afraid to fight, did 

of their own accord offer themſelves to Bare 
Having ended hy Speech, he diſgraced and diſplaced 
Some Enjign-bearers. The Army thereupon conceived 
ſuch a grief of the blow that was given them, and 
| fuch a Lhe they had to repair their diſhonour, that 
no: Man needed the command either of a Tribune 
or Centurion ; every Man impoſing upon himſelf as 
a iſhment for hs late fault, greater labours than 
ofa and withal inflamed with an earneſt deſire of 
fighting : Inſomuch as many of the higher Orders 
thought it requiſite to continue in the place, and re- 
ferr the _ to a Battel. But contrariwiſe, Cx(ar 
was not aſſured of the terrified Soldiers, and thought 
it expedient beſides, ro interpoſe ſome time for the 
ſettling of their minds ; fearing likewiſe leſt he 
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noble ſpirir, free from all deſerr, will- demean , 
© LPATIT, ITES IOW "either to take- them incumber 


nuſus ; 
Ranks 


reſolved to change the whole courſe of. the four 


ſhould be ſtraitned through ſcarcity of Corn, up= 
on the leaving of by Fortifications. And therefore 
without any farther delay, giving order for ſuch as 
were wounded and ſick , as ſoon as it was Night, be 
conveyed all the Carriages ſecretly out of the Camp, 
and ſent them before towards Apollonia, forbidding 
them to reſt until they came to their Lodging ; and 
ſent ene Legion withal to convoy them. 

That being dene, he retained two Legions within 
the Camp : and the reſt, being led out at divers 
Ports, about the fourth Watch of the Night, he ſent 
the ſame way. And after a little pauſe (for the ob« 
ſerving of Military order, and to the end his ſpeedy 
departure might not be diſcovered) he commanded 
them to take up the cry of rruſſing up their Baggage ; 
and preſently ſetting formard, overtock, the former 
Troop, and ſo went ſpeedily out of the ſight of the 
Camp. 

© Dl having notice of hu purpoſe, made no 
delay to follow after : But aiming at the ſame things, 
in their March, or 
aſtoniſhed with fear, brought forth by Army, and 
ent bu Hepſemen before to ſtay the Rereward. But 
Czſar went with, ſo ſpeedy a March, that he could 
not overtake them, until he came to the River Ge- 
where, by: reaſon of the high and uneaſie 

the«Cavalry overrook the tail of the Army, 
ondingared cjem.tn fight. Among whom Czlar 
oppoſed hu Hlorſerhen,” and intermingled with them 
wr hifadred experienced Soldiers, of them that had 
: Place before the Enſign: : Who ſo much prevailed in 
&#he Encounter, that they drove them all away before 
them, flew many of them, and returned themſelves 
in ſafety to their Troops. 
 Czlar having made a juſt days March, according 
to by firſt determination, and brought hu Army 
over the River Genuſus , he lodged in hu old Camp 
over-againſt Aſparagus; and kept all the Soldiers 
within the Rampier, commanding the Horſe thas 
went out ts Forage, to be preſently taken in by the 
Decumane Port. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Lbeit that of Cato be true, That an Errour pratioue 
in fight is nor capable of amendment : Yer deli emo- 

out of that which happeneth amiſs, may always © * 
be ſomewhat ——— to repair the diſadvantage, yeger.lid. 1 
and to diſpoſe a Parry to better carriage for the ap. 14 
furure. Accordingly we may note Czſar's notable 
remper and demeanour, after ſo great a loſs ; re- 
calling the Courage of his Soldiers, and ſertlin 
their minds in a courſe of good reſolution, with 
as many valuable Reaſons as humane Wiſdom 
was able to afford him : Without which, all their 
other advantages, either of Valour or experience 
and uſe of Arms, or their affuredneſs after ſo ma- 
ny Victories , or what other thing ſoever thar 
.made them excell all other Armies, had been ut- 
terly buried in this overthrow. For his berter 
furtherance wherein, he thoughr it fit to uſe the 
help of Time, before he brought them to the 
like trial. For that which is ſaid of Grief, If 
Reaſon will not give an end unto it, Time will, . 
is to be underſtood of any other paffion of the 4, ,u; coſe 
Mind ; which cannot poflibly be ſo great, bur mm fer, 
Time will conſume ir. arg ey þ 
Epiſt. 64. 
The Second O BSERV ATION. 


7= ſecond thing which cometh to be handled, 
is the manner of Caſar's Retreat ;. being as 
exquiſite a pattern in this kind, as is extant in 
any Story: And is the rather to be conſidered, 
foraſmuch as it is one of the principal points of 
Military Arr, and worthieſt the —— of a 

encral, 


Lib, II. 


Lvy 31. 


Livy 27. 


General, ro be able, upon all occaſions, ro make 
a ſafe and ſure retrear. For thoſe that can do 
nothing elſe, can eafily pur themſelves into a War : 
Bur to return them home again in ſafery, is that 
which concerneth the honour of a Leader. 

Many are the cauſes thar may move a Com- 
mander to diſlodge himſelf, and ro leave his Ad- 
verſary for a time : Burt the means to do it fafe- 
ly depend ſpecially upon theſe rwo points. The 
one is, To advance himſelf onward art firſt, as far 
as poſſibly he can, to the end he may ger the ſtarr, 
belles the Enemy be ready to follow him :| And 
is raught by Xenophon ; who, after the death of 
Cyrus, in the Battel againſt King Artaxerxes, 
brought back a thouſand Men into Greece, from 
an Army of two hundred thouſand Horſe, that 
preſſed hard upon them, for five hundred Leagues 
rogerher. Which retreat is exa&ly ſtoried by the 
ſaid Author, in ſeven Books, containing all the 
difficulties concerning this point : Amongſt which, 
we find this paſſage. n Xt 

It much imported us, faith he, to go as far ar 
firſt as poſſibly we could ; to rhe end we mighr 
have ſome advantage of & betore the Enemy, 
thar preſſed ſo near behind. #Fox, if we once got 
before, and could our-ſtrip them for a days jour- 
ney or two, it was not t 
take us ; foraſmuch as they durſt not follow us 
with a ſmall Troop, and withigreaz Forces they 
could never reach us : Beſides the ſeargity and 
want of Victual they fell into'by follp#ing us, 
thar conſumed all before them. .v* 

Thus far goeth Xenophon. "And according to 
this Rule, Ceſar ordered his retreat: For-—he 
got the ſtarr of Pompey ſo far the firſt day, by thar 
cight miles he gained in the Afternoon, as it fol- 
lowerh in the next Chapter, that he was neyer 
able ro overtake him. | 

The ſecond thing for the affuring of a retfear is, 
So to provide againſt the incumbrances of an 
Enemy, that he may not find it eafie to atrack him 
that would be gone. Of all retrears which may 
any way be taken from example of Beaſts, that 
of the Wolf is moſt commended : Who never flies, 
but with his Head turned back upon his Adverſa- 
ries ; and ſhews ſuch Teeth, as are not to be rruſted. 

After the Wolfs manner marched Ceſar : For 
howloever the body of his Army retreated one 
way, yet they turned (o terrible a countenance 
towards the Enemy, as was not to be endured. 
And upon theſe rwo hinges, 1s turned the carriage 
of a $kiltul retrear. 

Howbeir, for the berter furtherance hereof, it 
ſhall nor be impertinent to add hereunto ſome in- 
vyentions, practiſed by great Commanders, which 
may ſerve tq amuſe an Enemy, while a General 
doth prepare himſelf to obſcrve the former points. 

King Philip of Macedon, deſirous to leave the 
Roman Army, ſent a Herauld to the Conſul, ro 
demand a ceſſation of Arms, while he buried his 
dead, which he purpoſed ro perform rhe next day, 
with ſome care and ſolemnity. Which =_y ob- 
rained, he diſlodged himſelf ſecretly that Night, 
and was got far on his way before the Romans 
perceived it. 

Hannibal, to clear his Army from that of the 
Romans, which was Commanded by the Conſul 
Nero, abour Midnight made many Fires, in that 
part which ſtood next the Koman Camp, and lea- 
ving certain Pavillions and I odgings, with {ome 
few Numidians, to thew themſelves upon the 
Rampicr, he departed ſecretly rowards Puteol:s. 
As ſoon as it was Day, the Romans (according to 
their cuſtom) approaching the Counterſcarp, the 
Numidians ſhewed themſelves ; and then ſuddenly 
made after their Fellows, as faſt as their Horſes 
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could carry them. The Conſul, finding a grear 
filence in the Camp, ſent two Light-horſemen to 
diſcover the matter : Who returning, told him of 
the Enemies departure. 

In like manner, Varus (as is formerly related) Zi. 2. debts 
lefr a Trumpeter in the Camp near Utica, with # Gi, 
certain Tents; and abour Midnight, carried his 
Army (ecretly into the Town. 

Mithridates, willing to leave Pompey, that Cut fronr. lik, 11 
him off ſhorr, the better to cover his departure, cp. 1. 
made ſhew of making greater proviſion of Forage 
thar» he was accuſtomed, appointed Conferences 
the next day, made great ſtore of Fires in his 
Camp ; and then in the Night eſcaped away. ' 

The Perfians, in the Voyage which Solyman 
the Twkh made againſt them, in the Year One 
thouſand five ined fifry four, being driven ro 
a = where the Ot:omans thought to have had 
a hand upon them, gathered every Man a Faggor ; 
and making a great heap thereof, ſer them all on 
fire, in the paſſage of ho Turks Army : Which 
burned {@ furiouſly, as the Perſian eicaped before 
theyEnemy could paſs by the Fire. 

—— —— 


CH AP. XXVL 


{Caſar goett@6n in his Retreat : Pompey ceaſeth 
IS follow hun. 
he? 


N like manner , Pom having that da : 
"" marched 4 full ogy etook benſelf to bs _ 
former Lodging at Aſparagus. And, for that 
” *the Soldiers were not troubled with fortifying 
their Camp, by reaſon all the Works were whole 
and intire, many of them went out far off to get 
WWaoed, and to ſeek Forage : Others, riſing haſtily, 
had left @ great part of their luggage behind them ; 
and ped by the nearneſs of the laſt Nights 
Lodging, left their Arms, and went back to Fech 
theſe things that were behind. Inſomuch as Czfar, 
ſeeing them thus ſcattered (as before he had con- 
ceived how it would fall out) about high Noon gave 
warning to depart, and ſo led out hy Army ; and 
doubling that day's journey, he went from that place 
about eight mile : Which Pompey could not do, by 
reaſon of the abſence of hu Soldiers. 

The next day, Czlar having in like manner ſent 
hx Carriages before, in the beginning of the Night, 
ſet forward himſelf about the fourth Watch ; that 
if there were any ſudden neceſſity of fighting, he 
might (at all occaſions) be ready with the whole 
Army. The like he did the days following. By 
which it happened, that in his paſſage over preat 
Rivers, and by difficult and cumberſome Ways, he 
received no detriment or loſs at all. For Pompey 
being ſtayed the firſt day, and afterwards ſtriving 
in vain, making great journeys, and yet not over- 
taking us, the fourth day gave over following, and 
betook himſelf to another reſolution. 

Czſar, as well for the accommodating of hx 
wounded Men, as alſo for paying the Army, re= 
aſſuring by Allies and Confederates, and leaving 
Garriſcns in the Towns, was neceſſarily to go to 
Apollonia : But he gave no longer time for the 
diſpatch of theſe things, than could be ſpared by 
him that made haſte. For fearing leſt Domitius 
ſhould be ingaged by Pompey's arrival, he deſired 
to make towards im with all poſſible celerity : Hs 
whole purpoſe and reſolution mſiſting upon theſe 
Reaſons ; That if Pompey did follow after him, 
he ſheuld by that means draw him from the 
Sea-fide, and from ſuch proviſions of War as he 
had flored up at Dyrrachium ; and ſo ſhould come» 
pell him to undertake the War upon equal Con- 
ditions. If he went over into Italy, having fans 
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. ginti millia paſſuum horis quinque dunta 


his Army with Domitius, he would go to ſuccour 
Italy by the way of Illyricum. But if he ſhould 
go about to beſiege Apollonia, or Oricum, and ſo 
exclude him from all the Sea-coaſt, he would then 
befiege Scipio, and force Pompey to relieve him. 

And therefore having writ and ſent to Cn. Do- 
mitius, what he would have done (leaving four Co- 
horts to keep Apollonia, one at Lifſus, and three 
at Oricum, and diſpoſing ſuch as were weak rags 
their wounds in Epirus and Acarnania) he ſet 
forward. 
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(One juſto itinere ejus dies, having marched 
a full days March, or gone a juſt days Jour- 
ney, faith the Story. Which giverh occaſion to 
inquire, how far this juſt days Jengpey extended. 
L ipfius fagh, ir was twenty four Miles, alledging 
thar of Vepetius ; Militari gradu (fairh he) Vin 


conficienda : pleno autem gradu qui £ 
totidem horis viginti quatuor ; A LLC 
did uſually reach rwenry Miles in five Summer 
hours, and if they marched with ſpeed, rwenty 
four Miles in the ſame time : underſtanding juftums. 
iter, a juſt Journey, to be fo rawvy, 2 47 meas 
ſured militari gradu, by a Soldiers \ Bur 
he that knows the marching of an Army, ſhall 
caſily perceive the impotſibiliry of marching or- 
dinarily rwenty four Miles a day. Beſides, hy 
place doth plainly confure ir: For, firſt, he fair] 

that he made a juſt days ney and then a- 
gain, riſing abour Noon, doubled that days Jour- 
ney, and went eight Miles. Which ſhews, thar 
their Fuſtum iter was abour eight Miles : And ſo 
ſureth the flow conveyance of an Army, with 
more probability than that of Lipſms. 


—_————__——— 


CHAP. XXVII 


Pompey haſteth to Scipio, Domitius heareth of the 
overthrow. 


age alſo conjeAuring at Cxſar's purpoſe, 
thought it requiſite for him to haſten to 

Scipio, that he might ſuccear him, if Czſar 

ſhould chance to march that way : But if 
it fo fell out, that he would not depart from the 
Sea-ſhore and Corcyra, as expefing the Legions 
and Cavalry to come out of Italy, he would then 
attack Domirius. For theſe cauſes both of them 
made haſte, as well to aſſiſt their Parties, as to ſurprize 
their Enemies, if occaſion were offered. But Czſar 
had turned out of the way, to go to Apollonia ; 
whereas Pompey had a ready way into Macedonia 
by Candavia, To which there happened another 
Inconvenience : That Domitius, who for many days 
together had lodged hard by Scipio's Camp, was now 
departed from thence, to make proviſion of Corn, 
unto Heraclea Sentica, which is ſubjet to Canda- 
via ; as though Fortune would have thruſt him up- 
on Pompey. This Cxlar was at that time ignorant 
of. Moreover, Pompey had writ to all the States 
and Provinces , of the overthrow at Dyrrachium, 
in far greater terms than the thing it ſelf was: 
And had noiſed it abroad, that Cz\ar was beaten, 
had leſt all his Forces, and fled away. 

Which reports made the Ways very hard and 
dangerous to our Men, and drew many States from 
Czlar's Party : Whereby it happened, that many 
Meſſengers being ſent, both from Cxſar to Do- 
mitius, aud from Domitius to Cxſar, were forced 
to turn back again, and could not paſs. Hows- 


beit, ſome of the followers of Roſcillus and Zgus 
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(who, as # before ſhewed, had fled unto Pompey) 
meeting on the way with Domitius's Scouts (whes 
ther it were out of their old acquaintance, having 
lived together in the Wars of Gallia, or other- 
wiſe out of vain=glory) related all what had hap» 
pened ; not omitting Cz(ar's departure, or Pompey's 
coming. Whereof Domitius being informed and being 
but ſcarce four hours before him, did (by the help of 
the Enemy) avoid a moſt eminent danger, and met 
with Czxlar at Eginium , which is a Town ſituate 


upon the frontiers of Theſſalia. 
OBSERVATION. 


is an ing and dilating motion, and 
J he ns the body io wide, as it let- 
reth our the Soul, which returneth not again. 
And in like manner, the cauſes of all ſuch ex- 
nltarions do, for the moſt part, ſpread themlclves 
than is 


further ifire. 
> athaving Vitory in hope, rather than 


as though all were his : Not 


in hand, boaſt 


_. confidering , that .the happineſs or diſaſter of 
humane actions, doth 


nor depend upon the par- 
ticulars . rifi 


divers, but according as the event 


ble a 
all cenſure it Whereupon the Ruſſes have a 


© 


laying, in ſuch caſes, That he that laughs afrer- even» jus 


Diony(, Hal 
lib. 9. 


LO © 


then t00 : as Ceſar did. 


—- 
'C.H A P. XXVIIL 
A Ceſar Sackerh Gomphi in Theſſalia. 


— 


Humanarum 
attionum fo. 
lien as wnfeli. 
crtaſque non 
n e ſingulantus 
in the courſe thereof, which arc rom part 


cults, qua 
mull ſunt cT 
varis, ſed en 


Ear having joyned both Armies together, Cxlan 
came 's Gon i. which is the firſt Town 
of T 1 I the way leading out of 


Epirus. Theſe People, a few days before, 
had of their own accord ſent Embaſſadors to Czlar, 
offering all their Means and Abilities to be diſpoſed 
at by pleaſure ; requiring alſo a Garriſon of Sol- 
diers from him. But now they had heard of the 
overthrow at Dyrrachium ; which was made ſo great, 
and ſo prevailed with them, that Androſthenes, 
Pretor of Theſlalia (chuſing rather to be a pare 
taker of Pompey's Vittory, than a Companion 
with Cxſar in adverſity) had drawn all the mul- 
titude of Servants and Children out of the Coun- 
try into the Town ; and ſhutting up the Gates, 
diſpatched Meſſengers to Scipio and Pompey, for 
ſuccour to be ſent unto him, in that he was not 
able to hold out a long Siege. Scipio underſtan- 
ding of the departure of # Armies from Dyr- 
wn ud had brought the Legions to Lariſl : 
And Pompey did not as yet approach near unto 
Thcſlalia. 

Czſar baving fortified his Camp, commanded 
Mantelets, Ladders, and Hurdles to be made ready 
for a ſurprize. Which being fitted and prepared, 
he exhorted the Soldiers, and ſhewed them what 
need there was (for the relieving of their wants, 
and ſupplying of all neceſſaries) to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of a rich and populous Town ; as alſo by 
their Example, to terrifie the other Citics : And 
what they did, to do ſpeedily, before it could be 
ſuccoured. Whereupon, by the ſingular induſtry of 
the Soldiers, the ſame day he came thither, gi- 
wing the Aſſault after the ninth hour (notwith= 
Standing the exceeding height of the Walls) he 
took the Town befere Sun- ”, 
the Soldiers to be rifled: And preſently removing 
from thence, came to Metropolis, in ſuch ſort, 4s 
he outwent as well Meſſengers, as News of taking 
the Town. 


The 


Aker three 
of the Clock 


n the Aﬀter- 


etting, and gave it 10 yoon. 


FT ab. INL.- 


The Metropolitans, induced with the ſame r= 
ſpeas, at firſt ſhut up their Gates, and filled their 
Walls with Armed Men : But afterwards, under- 
Rtanding by the Captives ( whom Czxlar cauſed to 
be brought forth ) what had happened to them of 
Gomphi, they preſently opened their Gates ; and 
by that means were all preſerved in ſafety. Which 
happineſs of theirs being compared with the deſola- 
tion of Gomphi , there was no one State of all 
Theſlalia ( excepting them of Larifla, which were 
kept in with great Forces by Scipio) but yielded 
Obedience to Cxſar, and did what he commanded. 
Cxlar having now got a place plenteous of Corn, 
which was now almoſt ripe, he reſolved to attend 
Pompey's coming, and there to proſecute the reſidue of 
that War. 


OBSERVATION. 


Lb. s. Ivy ſaith, That the Siege of that Place which 
< regk 0 | we would quickly rake, muſt be proſecured 
otscapere ve- and urged hard. Which Rule Ceſar obſeryed : 


tu rgende For he fullowed it fo hard ; that he: rook the 
Epenn®: Town Fortified with exceeding high Walls, in 
four hours ſpace, or thereaÞBours, atrer he began 


tifully ſtorcd of all neceſſary Proviſion, that» the 
Soldiers found there a refreſhment of all the Mi- 
ſcries and Wants they ſuffered *ar Dyrrachium : 
Inſomuch as they ſeemed to be new made, | both 
in Body and Courage , by reaſon 


all given unto them, according x6 that of Xewo- 
1#.6.d phon, Lex inter omnes homines pet þ eſt, quando 
hun. Ci. belligerantium urbs capt fuerit, Pa eorum eſſe 
qui eam ceperint, &9 corpora eortim qui in urbe ſunt 
Bdo lex ac- EF bona ; It is a general Law amongſt all Men, 
my /* that when an Enemies Town forcibly taken, 
Dicoyſ 122. ll that is found in it, as well Bodies as Goods, 
kcarn. in ex- is at their diſpoſal who have taken 1t. 
per. legit, Appian ſaith, The Germans were fo Drunk, 
thar they made all Men laugh at them: And 
that if Pompey had ſurprized them in thele Dit- 
orders, they might have paid dear for their En- 
rertainment. He addeth moreover ( to ſhew the 
ſtiffneſs of the Inhabitants againſt Cz/ar ) that 
there were found in a Surgeons-Hall , rwenty 
rwo principal Perſonages , ſtiff dead upon the 
Ground , without appearance of any Wound, 
having their Goblets £1 them : And he that gave 
the Poyſon, fitting upright in a Chair, as dead as 
Pb. \b.8. the reſt. , And as Philip, having taken Acroliſſe, 
in the Country of the Ittir:ans, drew all rhe reſt 
to his Obedience, through the fear they con- 
ceived of their uſage : So the conſideration of the 
Calamiry which befel Gomphi, and rhe good In- 
treaty which the Mezropolitans found by yielding 
unto- C.eſar, brought all the other Cirtics under 
his Command. 


P————y 


C H A P. XXIX. 


Pompey cometh into Theſſalia : His Army con- 
cciveth aſſured hope of Victory. 

Cabir. Ompey, a few days after, came into Thel- 
ſalia ; and there calling all the Army toge- 
ther , firſt gave great thanks to by own 

Men ; and then exhorted Scipio's Soldiers, 
that the Victory being already obtained, they would 
be Paitakers of the Booty and of the Rewards : And 
taking all the Legions into one Camp, he made 

Scipio partaker both of his Honour and Authority, 

commanding the Trumpets to attend hu pleaſur e for 

matter of direttion, and that he ſhould uſe a Pra- 
total Pavilion, 


" Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


ro Aſſault it. Which Plutarch faith, was ſo plen-, 


Pompey having ſtrengthened himſelf with an 
addition of another great Army, every Man was 
confirmed in hu former Opinion, and their hope of 
Vittory was increaſed : So that the longer they de- 
layed the matter, the more they ſeemed to prolong 
their return into Italy. And albeit Pom r= 
ceeded ſlowly and deliberately in the bufine(s, yet it 
was but a days work. But ſome there were that ſaid, 
he was well pleaſed with Authority and Command,and 
to uſe Men both of conſular Dignity, and of the Pres 
torian Order, as by Vaſſals and Servants. 

And now they began to diſpute epen'y, concerning 
Rewards and Digmties of Prieſthood ; and pointed 
out thoſe which from Tear to Tear were is be choſen 
Conſuls. Others begged the Houſes and Goods of 
ſuch as were with Cxlar. Beſides a great Contro- 
verfie that further prew between them in open Coun- 
cil, whether L. Hirrus were not to be regarded at 
the next Ele&ion of Pretors, being abſent, and em- 
”,_ by Pompey againſt the Parthians. And as 

ba Friends wyged Pompey with bis Promiſe given 
at-'bs departure, requiring he might not now be de= 
ce rillgh by Greatneſs and Authority ; the reſt, 
runllny a"courſe of as great Danger and Labour, 
Jaw no reaſmi.( by way of contradition ) why one 
Man ons be reſpeRed before all others. And now 

us, Scipio, nd Spinther Lentulus began to 
gfow to high Words tn their daily Meetings, con- 
cernin Cor Prieſthood : Lenrulus alleaging, by 
way of Oftentatien, the Honour that was due to his 


M17©- of the Wine," Age and Authority ; Domitius vaunting of the 
Victuals and Riches of that Plate 5. which were” cregit'and favour he had at Rome ; and Scipio, 


eruſting to Pompey's Alliance. Moreover, Arius 
Rufus accuſed L. Afranius to Pompey, for Betray- 
ing the Army in Spain. -L. Domutius gave out in 
Council, That after the War was ended, all ſuch as 
were of the Rank of Senators, ſhould be Honoured 
with a tripple Commiſſion : And that thoſe which 
were perſonally in the War, ſhould be of the Come 
miſſion ro judge the reſt ; as well ſuch as were at 
Rome, as thoſe that did no ſervice in ths War. 
The firſt Commiſſion ſhould be, to clear ſuch as had 
well-deſerved, from all danger. The ſecond, Penal : 
And the third Capital. And to conclude, every 
Man laboured, either to have a Reward, or to be 
avenged of his Enemy. Neither did they think fo 
much of the means how to Overcome, as how to uſe 
the Vittory. 


The Fixſt OBSERVATION. 


He Tale which the Emperour Frederick re- gay; 
lared ro the Commiſſioners of Lewis XI. | 
King of France (concerning the parting berween 
them of the Territories of Charles Duke of Bur- 
gundy ) Not to lell the Skin before they had kil- 
led the Bear ; might well have firred theſe of 
Pompey's Party, that contended for Offices before 
they fell, and diſpoſed of the Skins c're they had 
took the Bears: Not ſparing, out of their In 
patiency, to tax Pompey of ſpinning out the War, 
for the {weetneſs he found in Authority and Coms 
mand ; as Agamemnon did at Troy. Inſomuch as 
Plutarch reporteth, That one Favonins, imitating 
Cato's Severity and freeneſs of Speech, went 
about rhroughour- all the Camp, demanding, 
Whether ir were not great piry, that the ambi- 
rious Humour of one Man, thould keep them 
thar Year from eating the Figgs and delicare 
Fruit of Ty/ſculum ? And all Men generally ſtood 
ſo affected, as Pompey could not withſtand their 
enforcements. For, as Floris laith, Milites otium, 
ſecii moram, principes ambitum Ducts increpabant, 
The Soldiers blamed rhe Sloth, the Confederates 
found fault with the delay, and rhe chief Com- 


manders with rhe ambition of their General. 
() N Only 
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4 thought it not fit ro hazard themſelves 


- Only C 

. "upon erare Man, that had neither hope or 

- > help, ba i Fortune. Bur, as in moſt things be- 

= _ - fides, {o in this he ftvod alone, and could not 
prevail*kgainſt a Multirude. 


' 7, The Second OBSERVATION. 


7 Y 


> PLacere fibi ternas tabellas dari, ad indicandum 
HR. Iis, qui erant ordinis Senatorii, They agreed, 
* ©: Fhar all ſach as were of the Rank of Senators, 


- © ſhould be honovired with a tripple Commiſſion, 
" £* Gith the Story. Tabellas, I have tranſlated Com- 
* *  * miiffions, as beſt ſuiring our Eng/iſp Phraſe : Bur 
/ the meaning was as followeth. 
= Ir appeareth by Hiſtory, that the Roman Peo- 
ple, as well in election of Magiſtrates, as in 
cauſes Criminal, did give their Voices 
and aloud, for fix hundred Years 
' one Gabinius, a Tribune of the People, 
'ving that rhe Commons, for fear « 
- Ones, durſt not diſpoſe of their Vaiees 
and as they would, publiſhed an Eaietay 
People ſhould give their Voices. yf.Ba 


. 


Which Law Twl/ly commendeth Grata ft abe is 


eam libertatem quod velint fatiant'g 
- ceptable Law, which hides the” Facegian 
ings of Men, and gives all liberty You 
they pleaſe. And in another place, 
Principium juſtiſſime libertatis, the : 


-"-- <La que frontes operit, hominum mentes 
3 , A 
/ 


ſtrares, the Balls were given according 'to..rhe * # 
number of the Competitors; that every Man 


ight chooſe as he ed. 
n Criminal Cauſes, every Man had three : 
one marked with A. fignifying Abſolution, and 
another. with C. for Condemnation, and another 
-with N. L. for Non liquet, which they called 
Ampliatio, deſirous to be further info which 
our Grand Juries do expreſs by an Ignoramus. 
And in this manner would Domirius have had his 
Fellow Senarors either quitted or condemned. 
The Balls which were given upon the making of 
a Law, were wo: One marked with V. R. 
which ſignified Uri rogas, that it might go on : 
And the other with A. fignifying Antiquo, reject- 
ing ir. For, as Feſtus noteth, Antiquare eſt in 
modum priſtinum reducere, to Antiquate, 1s to 
make the thing, . be as it was before. 
And in this manner they would have proceeded 
Virtws felics-againit Caeſar's Partizans, being altogerher mi- 
tawmeſr,ſtaken in the aſſurance of their Happinels ; the 
| =3caryank continuance whereof depended upon Verrue, and 
ib. 2 not upon Forrune. 


w 


CHAP. XXX. 


Ceſar finding the Enemy to offer Batrel in an 
indifferent Place, prepareth ro undertake him. 


Cala. Roviſion of Corn being made, and the Sol- 
diers well reſchved ( to which end he had 
interpoſed a ſufficient ſpace of time, after 
the Battel at Dyrrachium) Cafar thought 

it time now to try what purpoſe or will Pompey had 

to Fight. And therefore, drawing the Army out of 
the Camp, he embattelled by Troops, firſt upon the 
place, and ſomewhat removed from Gs Camp : 

But every day following, he went farther off hu own 

Trenches," and brought hs Army. under the Hills 

whereon the Enemy lay Encamped. This made by 

Army daily the more bold and aſſured. He kept con= 

tinually hu former courſe with hu Horſemen ; who 

becauſe they were leſs in number by many degrees 


Pac + * * Obſervations upon Cusar's 


than thoſe of Pompey's Party, he commanded cer- 
tain luſty Young Men, choſen out of them that ſtood 
before the Enſigns, for their nimble and ſwift run- 
ning to Fight among#t the Horſemen ; who, by rea- 
ſon of their daily praftice, had learned the uſe of 
that kind of Fight. So that one Thouſand of our 
Cavalry, in open and champaign Places, would, when 
need were, undergo the charge of ſeven Thouſand of 
theirs, and were not much terrified with the multi- 
tude of them. For at that time they made a fortu- 
nate Encounter, and flew one of the two Savoiens, 
that had formerly fled to Pompey , .with divers 
others. 

Pompey having hs Camp upon a Hill, Embat- 


3 Camp, and to be always in moving : Hoping by often 
removes, from place to place , he ſkould be better 


for Proviſion of Corn ; and withal, 
&h find ſome occaſion to Fight ; \ 
; waar Pompey's Army, not ac- 

with daily and continual Four- 
he gave the ſign of diſ- 


[ens were taken down, it was 4 little 
het Pompey's Army was advanced 
From their Trenches, than ordina- 
accuſtomed ; ſo that it ſeemed they 
got m. an equal and indifferent place. 
nr, when hx Troops were already in 
| Rfetteng out, It behoveth us ( ſaith he ) 
to pur off our removing for the preſent, and bethink 
our ſelves of Fighting, as we have always deſired ; " 
for we ſhall nor eaſily hereafter find the like occa- 
fion: And ly drew out his Forces. Potnpey 
alſo, as it was afterwards known, was reſolved (at the 
inſtance of all that were abeut him) to give Battel ; 
for he had given out in Council ſome few days bes 
fore, that Fa would Overthrow Czlar's Army, before 
the Troops came to joyn Battel. , 
And as many that ſtood by wondered at it ; I. 
know, ſaith he, that I promiſe almoſt an incredi- 
ble matrer : Bur rake the ground whereupon I 
ſpeak it, that you may undergo the bufineſs wirh 
more aſſurance. I have perſwaded the Cavalry, 
and they have promiſed ro accompliſh ir, thar 
when they come near to joyn, they ſhall Artack ,, 
Ceſar's right Wing on the open fide ; and fo the ,, as 
Army being circumvented behind, ſhall be amufcd ſeprentia i 
and routed, before our Men can caſt a Weapon ©” ”y 
at them : Whereby we ſhall end rhe War with- tant 
out danger of the Legions, or almoſt withour lib. 1. Sratag, 
any Wound received. Which is not difficult or 
hard to do, for us that are fo ſtrong in Horſe. 
And withal, he gave Order that they ſhould be ready 
againſt the next day, foraſmuch as the cccafion was 
offered ( according as they had often intended) not 
to deceive the Opinion which other Men had of their 
Proweſs and Valour. 
Labienus ſeconding this Speech, as contemning 
Czlar's Forces, extolled Pompey's Reſolution to the 
Skies, Do not think, Pompey, ſaith he, that this 
is the Army wherewith he Conquered Ga/lia, or 
Germania : I was preſent my ſelf art all thoſe Bar- 
rels, and do not ſpeak raſhly-what I am ignorant 
of. There is a very ſmall piece of that Army re- 
maining : A great part of them are dead, as it 
cannot otherwiſe be, in ſo many Barrels. The 
Peſtilence (the laſt Autumn) in Italy conſumed 
many of them ; many are gone home, and many 
are lefr in the Continent. Have ye not heard, 
'Thar rhe Cohorts which are now at Brunduſium, 
arc made and raiſed of ſuch as remained added 
- racre 
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Lib. WHT. 
there to recover their Healths > Theſ&+Farces 
that ye ſce were the laſt Year gathered of the 
Muſters made in the hither Gala ; and moſt of 
them of the Colonies beyond the Po : And yet 
all che flower and ſtrength of them was taken 
away in the laſt rwo Overthrows at Dyrrachium. 

When he had ſpoken theſe things, he tock a ſo- 
lemn Oath, not to return into the Camp but with 
Viftory, exhorting the reſt to do the like. Pompey 
commending him, took, the ſame Oath : Neither was 
there any Mm that refuſed it. 

Theſe things being thus carried in the Council, 
they roſe up and departed, with great hops and joy 
of all Men ; as having already conceived Vittory in 
their Minds : And the rather, becauſe they thought 
that nothing could be ſpoken vainly by ſo skilful a 
Commander, in ſo weiohty and important a Cauſe. 


OBSERVATION. 


{ —_— the faſhion of the Cavalry, in 
+ which either Party repoſed ſo much Conti- 
dence, we are to note, that the Romans had rwo 
ſorts of Horſemen ; the one compleartly Armed 
(according ro their manner) and Incorporated in 
the body of their Legions, whole-.entertainmenr 
was thrice as much as the F - Mque im- 


potens poſtulatum fuit (ſaith Livy) u»de ſtipendio 
equitum ( merebant autem triplex 84 tempeſtate ) 
unre: L _ 2 

FA A.chat 

Ang the 


era demerentur ; It ſeemed as: 
time was tripple, ſhould be leſſened; 


Lib. 7. 


Morion, that the Horſemens 


Alarii. . | 
The firſt ſort were thus Armed, as Foſephus 
witnefſerh ; They wore a Sword on their right 
fide, ſomewhar longer than that of the Footmen, 
and carried a long Staff or Spear in their hand, 
a Target at their Horſe fide, and three or more 
Darts in a Quiver, with broad Heads, and nor 
much leſs than their Staves ; having ſuch Head- 
Pieccs and Corſelers as the Footmen had. 

The Light-armed Men had either light Darts, 
or Bow and Arrows. And doubtleſs, their chieteſt 
Service was with their caſting Weapons. And 
accordingly Tully putreth his Son in mind of the 
Praiſe he had got in Pompey's Army ( where he 
Commanded a Wing of Horſe) Equitando, ja- 
eulando, omni militars labore tolerando, in Riding, 
caſting Darts, and undergoing all Military 
Dury. 

And as their Service conſiſted in breaking their 
Staves upon an Enemy, and in caſting their Darts : 
So we exerciſe the practice of the former, in our 
Triumphs ar Tilt ; and the Spaniards the latrer, in 
their Focuo di cane. 

Our modern Horſemen are either Lanciers, 
Perronelliers, or Piſtoliers. The Perronelliers do 
diſcharge ar diſtance, making their Letr-hand, 
that holds the Bridle, their Reſt : Which is un- 
certain, and-to no great effect. _ 

The Piftolier, that will do ſomewhat ro pur- 
pole, doth come up cloſe to the orher, and dif- 
charge his Piftol in his Enemics Neck, or uader 
the Corlcler, about the Flank or teat of a Man ; 
and commonly mifſeth nor. 

I have ſeen a Device to uſe a Musket on 
Horſeback, which, if it prove as ſerviceable 
as 15 by ſome conceived , will be of great ad- 
Vantage, 


L'b. 3. Excid, 


other were as Lighr-Horſemen, which they called 


EY Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


CHAP. XXXIL. 
The manner of Embarrelling their Armies. *: 


S Czlar approached near unto Pompey's _ 
Camp, he obſerved his Army to be Em- —- 
battelled in this manner : There were in 
the left Wing two Legions, which, in the 
beginning of theſe Wars, were, by Orqer and De- 
cree of the Senate, taken from Cxlar ; whereof © 
one was called the firſt, and the other the third : * 
And with them ſtood Pompey. Scipis had the 
middle Squadron, with the Legions he brought out 
of Syria. 

The Legion of Cilicia, joyned with the Spanifh 
Coborts, which Afranius brought with him, made 
the right Wing. Theſe Pompey held to be very 
ſtrong. The reſt of the Troops were interlaced be= 
tween the middle Squadron and the Wings. All 
made One Hundred and Ten Coborts, which amounted 
to Fifty Five Thouſand Men : Beſides Two Thouſand 
old Soldiers and Men of Note, whom he had called 
out to that War, and diſperſed them over all the 
Army. The reſt of the Cohorts, which were ſeven, 
be had left in the Camp, or diſpoſed about the Forts 
near adjoyning. The right Wing was flanked with 
4 River, that had high and cumberſome Banks : 
And thereupon he put all his Cavalry, together with 
the Archers and Slingers, in the left Wing. 

- Czſar, obſerving his former Cuſtom, placed- the 
Tenth Legion in the right Wing, and the Ninth in 
the Left ; albeit they were very much weakened in 
the Fights: at Dyrrachium : But to this he ſo joyned 
the Ez:ghth, that he ſeemed almoſt to make One of 
Two, and commanded them to ſuccour each other. 
He had in. all about Eighty Cohorts, which made 
Twenty Two Thouſand Men : Two Cohorts he left to 
keep the nn He gave' the left Wing to Anto- 
nius, te right to Pub. Sylla, and the middle Squa= 
dron to Cn. Domitius, and put himſelf te to 
Pompey. And withal, having well obſerved theſe 
things ( according as T have formerly declared) fearin 
leaff the right Wing ſhould be incloſed about wit 
the multitude of the Cavalry, he ſpeedily drew fix 
Cohorts out of the third Battel, and of them he made 
a fourth, to. Encounter the Horſemen, and ſhewed 
them what he would have done ; admoniſhing withal, 
that the Vittory of that day conſiſted in the Valour 
of thoſe Cohorts : commanding the third Battel, and 
likewiſe the whole Army, not to joyn Battel without 
Order from þim ; which when he thought fit, he 
would give them notice of by an Enfign. 

And going about to encourage them to Fight, ac 
cording to the uſe of War, he put them in mind of 
his Favours, and hy carriage towards them from In 
time to time ; and eſpecially, that they themſelves _—_ 
were Witneſſes, with what labour and means he had urturſy | 
ſought for Peace, as well by Treaty with Vatinius, Laces, tb. 
as alſo by employing A. Clodius to Scipio : And 
likewiſe how he had endeavoured at Oricum with 
Libo, that Embaſſadors might be ſent to treat of 
theſe things. Neither was he willing at any time to 
miſpend the Soldiers Blood, or to deprive the Com- 
monwealth of either of thoſe Armies. 

This Speech being delivered, the Soldiers both re- 
quiring and longing with an ardent defire to Fight, 
he commanded the jign of Battel ro be given by a 
Trumpet. 


OBSERVATION. 


( nn the order uſed in diſpoſing theſe 
Armies, for the tryal of this Caule it appear- 
eth by the Story, that Pompey ſet rwo Le in 
his left Wing, which are here named firſt 
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- that thoſe Cohorts he thus rook were 
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Legions were the firſt and the fourth. 


nondeus Cornus tibi cura fmiſtri, 
Lentule, cum prima, que tum fuit optima bello, 
E# quarta legione 


datur. —__ 


— "The lefr Wings care, 
' Which the firſt Legion, ( beſt in all that War ) 
And fou:th made up, O Lentulus, was thine. 


The middle Squadron was led by Scipio, with 
the Legions he brought out of Syria, which were 
alſo rwo; Exſpetabat cum Scipione ex Syria legi- 
ones duas, he expected Scipio our of Syria with 
wwo Legions, as it is in the ſecond Chaprer of this 
Book. : 

In the right Wing was the C:lician Legion, 
with the Cohorts that Afranius brought out of 
Spain ; Which amounting ro the number of a 
Legion, made.that Wing equal ro the reſt. And 
ſo of theſe fix Legions,” which were the ſtrength 
and finews of his Army, he faſhioned his Barrel 


* into a. middle Squadron, and two Wings. His 


other Forces, being young Soldiers, he diſpoſed 
in-the diſtances berween the Wings and that mid- 
dle Squadron. 

Frontinus ſpeaking of this point, faith ; Legron?s 
ſecundum wvirtutem, firmiſſimas in medio, © mn 
cornu locavit z ſpacia bis interpoſita tyronibus ſup- 
plevit : Hediſpoſed bis Legions according to their 
Goodneſs and Worth :.The ſtoureft he placed in 
the middle Squadron and the Wings ; filling up 
the ſpaces berwixt theſe with his young Soldiers. 
His number of Men, by our Text, was Fifty Five 
Thouſand 4; Plutarch maketh them not above 
-Forty Five Thouſand. 

Ceſar had not half ſo many Men, and yer 
made a tripple Batrel ; but not ſo thick or deep 
with Legions : For in the right Wing he pur the 
Tenth Legion, and in the left the Ninth and the 
Eighth ; being both weak and far ſpent, by the 
former Overthrows. Of the other Legions he 
makerth no mention : But ir ſeemeth they filled 
up the diſtances berween the Wings and the body 
ot the Army ; and were as Fleſh ro thoſe Sinews 
and Bones, which, our of the Prerogarive of their 
Valour, rook the place of the Wings, and the 
middle bulk of the Bartel. And fearing left his 
right Wing ſhould be circumvented by the mul- 
titude of their Cavalry, he drew fix Cohorts out 
of his third or laſt Batrel, ro make a fourth Bat- 
rel ro oppoſe the Cavalry : Which gor him rhe 
Victory. For howſoever the Text faith , Sins 
gulas cohortes detraxit : Yer Plutarch ſaith plainly, 

fa and 
amounted ro Three Thouſand Men ; which riſerh 
to the number of ſo many Cohorts. And Appian 
agreeing hereunto, ſaith, thar his fourth Barrel 
conſiſted of Three Thouſand Men. Frontinus 
likewiſe affirmerh, he rook out fix Cohorts, Et: 
tenuit in ſubſidio , ſed dextro latere converſas in 
obliquum ; and kept them as a reſerve, placing 
them off obliquely trom the right Wing. Wherec- 
unto thar of Lucan agrecth ; 


Tenet obliquas poſt ſigna cohortes. 
He plac'd theſe Troops oblique behind the Bartel. 


Which is thus to be underſtood ; that they turned 
their Faces towards the left Wing of Pompey's 
Army, that they might be the readier to receive 
the Cavalry coming on ro encloſe Ceſar's right 
Wing ; as being ſure of rhe other fide, which was 
fenced with a River and a Mariſh. 


* Obſervations upon C®SAR'S 
"and the third.  Howbeir Lucan faith, that thoſe 


Touching Ceſar's Speech to the Soldiers, it 
ſeemed like that of Themiftocles at the Bartel of 
Salamina : Where Xerxes made a long Oration to 
encourage the Perſians, and loſt the day ; Themi- 
ſtocles ſpake but a few words ro the Greeks, and 
got the Victory. Howlſoever, one thing is nor 
to be omitred, that Plutarch, and ſuch others as 
have dipped their Pens either -in the Swear or in 
the Blood of this Bartrel, do all agree, that Ceſar 
had not above Twenty Two Thouſand Men. 


CH AP. XXXII. 
The Barrel beginneth ; and Ceſar Overcometh. 


Here was one Craſtinus in Czxſar's Army, Cafar 


called out to this War, who, the Year be- 

fore had led the firſt Company of the Tenth 

Legion, a Man of ſingular Valour ; who, 
upon the ſign of Battel given, Follow me, ſaith he, 
as many of you as were of my Company ; and 
do that endeavour for your Emperour, which you 
have always been willing to perform. This is the 
only Bartel remaining unfought : Which being 
ow he-fhall be zeſtored to his Dignity, and we 
to our - Libeity,* And withal, looking towards 
Czſar, 1 wilh fairh ke, O Emperour, fo carry 
my ſelf this y, that thou ſhalt give me Thanks, 
either alive or dead. And when he had thus 
Spoken, he was the firſt that ran out of the right 
Wing : And about One Hundred and Twenty eletted 
Soldiers of the ſame Century followed voluntarily 
after him. 

There was ſo much ſpace left between both the 
Barrels, as might ſerve either Army to meet upon 
the Charge. But Pompey had commanded his Men 
to receive Cxlar's Aſſault, and to undergo the ſhock 
of his Army, without moving from the place where- 
in they ſtood (and that by the Advice of C.Triarius) 
to the end that the firſt running out and violence 
of the Soldiers being broken, and the Battel diſtended, 
they that ſtood perfet in their Orders, might ſet 
upon them that were ſcattered and diſperſed : Hoping 
the Piles would not fall ſo forcibly upon the Army 
ſtanding ſtill , as when they advanced forward to 
meet them ; and that it would fall out withal, that 
Czſar's Soldiers, having twice as far to run, would, 
by that means be out of Breath , and ſpent with 
Wearimeſs, 

Which, in my Opinion, was againſt all Reaſon : 
For there 1s 4 certain Incitation and Alacrity of 
Spirit naturally planted in every Man, which 3s 
enflamed with a deſire to Fight. Neither ſhould any 
Commander repreſs or reftrain the ſame, but rather 
ancreaſe it, and ſet it forward. 

Nor was it in vain of ancient time Ordained, 
that the Trumpets ſhould every where ſound, and 
every Man take up a Shout ; but that they thought 
theſe things did both terrifie the Enemy, and ani- 
mate their own Party. 

But our Soldiers, upon the ſign of Battel, running 
out with their Piles ready to be thrown, and per- 
cerving that Pompey's Soldiers did not make out to 
meet them ( as Men taught with long uſe, and ex- 
erciſed in former fights ) ſtope their courſe of their 
own accord, and almoſt" in the mid-way ſtood ſtill ; 
that they might not come to Blows upon the ſpending 
of their Strength: And after a little reſpite of 
Time, running on again , threw their Piles, and 
preſently drew their Swords, as Calar had com- 
manded them, Neither were Pompey's Soldiers 
wanting in this buſineſs ; for they received the 
Piles which were caſt at them , took the ſhock 


of 
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Agreeable whereunto is thar of Cato the Great ; 


F 1b. 111. 


of the Legions, kept their Ranks, caſt their Piles, 
and betook them to their Swords. 

At the ſame time, the Cavalry, according as was 
commanded them, iſſued out from Pompey's left 
VWing, and the whole multitude of Archers thruft 
themſelves out. Whoſe aſſault our Horſemen were 
not able to endure, but fell back a little from the 
place wherein they ſiood : Woereby Pompey's Horſe= 
men beyan to preſs them with more eagerneſs, and 
to put themſelves in Squadrons, to incloſe the Army 
about. Which Czfar perceiving, gave the ſion of 
advancing forward to the fourth Battel, which he 
had made up of ſix Cohorts ; who came with ſuch a 


thar in caſes of Batrel, an Encmy is to be charged 
with all violence. And to that purpole it is re- 
= ro pur the Soldicrs (at ſome reaſonable 
diſtance) into a poſture of vaunting and defiance, 
with menaces and cries of terrour; and then ro 
ſpring forward in {uch manner, as may make 
them fall upon their Enemies with grearer fury : 
As Champions or Wraſtlers, before they buckle, 
ſtretch our their Limbs, and make their flouriſhes 
as may beſt ſerve to atlure themielves, and dif- 
courage their Adverſarics ; according as we read 
of Hercules and Ant.eus. 


fling uy: Pompey's Horſemen, that none of them iq 
were able to ſtand before them, but turning their Ille Cleongi prejecit terga Leong, | 
backs, did not only give place, but fled all as faſt Anteus Libyci : perfudit membra liquore 


as they could to the higheſt Hills: Whereby the 
Archers and Slingers being left naked without ſuc=- 
cour, were all put to the Sword. And with the ſame 
violence, thoſe Cohorts incompaſſed about the left 
Wing, notwithſtanding any reſiſtance that could be 
made by Pompey's Party, and charged them behind 
upon their backs. 
" At the ſame time Cxfar commanded the third 
Battel, which as yet ſtood ſtill, and were not re- 
moved, to advance forward : By means of which, 
freſh and ſound Men, relieving ſuch as were faint 
and weary, as aiſo that others did charge them be- 
hind upon their backs, Pompey's Party were able no 
longer to endure it, but all turned thier backs and 
fled. | 
Neither was Cxſar deceived in hu opinion, that 
the beginning of the Vitory would grow from thoſe 
Coborts which he placed in the fourth Battel, againſt 
the Horſemen ; according as he himſelf had openly 
ſpoken, in his incouragement to the Soldiers. For by 


Hoſpes, Olympiace ſervato more Palsftre. 
Ille parum fidens pedibus contingere matrem, 


Auxilium membrs calidas infudit arenas. 


The one throws by's Cleonean Lion's Skin, 

The other's Libyan ; and ere they begin, 

The one anoints himſelf from top to roe, 

As the Olympian Gameſters ule to do. 

Not ſure his foe would ler his feet touch ground, 
Himſelf with Sand Ant.ers ſprinkles round. 


Howbeir, foraſmuch as all Men are not of one 
temper, but require ſeveral faſkions to rune their 
minds to the true norte of a Bartel, we ſhall find 
ſeveral Nations to have ſeveral Cuſtoms in this 
point. The Romans (as appeareth by this of Ceſar) 
were of ancient time accuſtomed to ſound Trum- 
pets and Hoboies, in all parts of the Army, and 
to take up a great clamour and ſhour, whereby 
the Soldicrs (in their underſtandingÞ were in- 


— 


couraged, and the Enemy affrighred. Whereas, 
contrariwiſe, the Greeks went always with a cloſe Hume; 
and filent Mouth, as having more to do than to ad. 3. 


them firſt the Cavalry was beaten, by them the 
Archers and Slingers were ſlain, by them Pompcy's 
Battel was circumvented on the left Wing, and by 


— 
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their means they began to flie, 

As ſoon as Pompey ſaw hi Cavalry beaten, and 
perceived the part wherein he moſt truſted, to be 
amuſed and affrighted, and diſtruſting the reſt, he 
forthwith left the Battel, and conveyed himſelf on 
Horſeback into the Camp. And ſpeaking to the 
Centurions that had the Watch at the Pretorian Gate 
with a loud voice, as all the Soldiers might hear, he 
faid, Keep the Camp, and defend it diligently, to 
prevent any hard Caſualty that may happen. In the 
mean while, I will go about to the other Ports, to 
ſettle the Guards of the Camp. 

And having thus ſaid, he went into the Pretorium, 
diſtruſtins the main point, and yet expecting the 
event. 


The Firſt OBSERVATION. 


Ompey fo carried himſelf in the courſe of this 
War, as he rather ſeemed a Sufferer than a 
Doer : Never diſpoſing his Army for any Atrempr 
or Onſet, but only when he brake our of the 
place wherein he was Beſieged at Dyrrachinm. 
And accordingly he gave Order, thar in the main 
action and point of Tryal, his Soldiers ſhould fut- 
fer and ſuſtain the Aſault, rather than otherwitc. 
Bur whether he did well or no, hath fince been 
in queſtion. C./zr utterly diſliked ir, as a thing 
contrary to reaſon. Eft quedam (faith he) animz 
incitatio atque alacritas, naturaliter innata omnibus, 
que ſtudio pugne incenditur ; hanc non reprimere, 
fed augere Imperatores debent. There is a certain 
incitation and alacrity of Spirit narurally planted 
in every Man, which is nal with a delire ro 
fight. Neither ſhould any Commander repreſs or 
ro{train the (ame, but rather increaſe it, and fer 
ic forward, 


fay ro their Enemies. And Thucydides, writing of 
the Lacedemoni ans, (the flower of Greece for mat- 
rer of Arms) faith, Thar inftead of Trumpets and 
Cornets to incite them, they uſed the ſweet har- 
mony of Flures, tro moderate and qualifie their 

afſions, leſt they ſhould be tranſported with un- 
bridled imperuohty. 

It is reported, that Marſhal Biron the Father, 
ſeemed to diſlike of our Engl:ſþ March (hearing 
ir beaten by the Drums) as too flow, and of no 
encouragement : And yet it fo fitteth our Nation 
(as Sir Roger Hi/liams then anſwered) as we have 
divers times over-run all France with it. Hows- 
ſoever, the cyent of this Barrel is ſufficient ro 
diſprove Pompey's errour herein, and to make good 
what C.c/ar commanded. 


The Seeend O BSERVATTION. 


Heſe fix Cohorts, which made the fourth Bar- 

rel did fo encounter Pompey's Cavalry, thar 
they were not able to withſtand them. Ir is ſaid, 
that C.c/ar gave them order nor to fling their Piles, 
as commonly they did, bur ro hold them in their 
hands like a Pike or a Javelin, and make only at 
the Faces of thoſe Gallants, and Men at Arms on 
Horſcback. For the holding of them in their 
hands. I do nor underſtand it, and cannot con- 
ccive how they could reach more than the next 
Ranks unto them in that manner. Bur for making 


at the faces of the Cavalry, Florws ſaith, that Cuſar, rb, 4. cap. 2; 


as he galloped up and down the Ranks, was heard 
ro ler fall bloody and birrer words, but very = 
therical, and cffectual for a Victory : As thus, Sol- 
dier, caft right ar the Face: Whereas Pompey 
called ro his Men, to ſpare their fellow-Cirizens. 


Emutropius, 
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th the ſame thing, 


Obſervations upon CxSan vs 


Eutropius, in his Epirome of Suetonins, affirm- 
th of the one and of the 
other > And Lucan ſeemeth to averr the ſame, 


concerning that of Ceſar ; 
Adverſoſque jubet ferro contundere vultus. 
He bids them ftrike juſt at the Encmics face. 


Frontinus hath it thus: C. Ceſar, cum in partibus 
Pompeianis magna equitum Romanorum eſſet mans, 
eagne armorum ſcientia milites conficeret, ora ocu- 
bes eorum gladiy peti juſſit, & fic adverſam faciem 
cedere coegit : Pompey having in his Army a great 
company of Roman Knights,.who being well skill'd 
at their Weapons made an end of their Enemics ; 
Ce{ar commanded his Men to make at their Faces 
and Eyes : And thereby compelled them ro rurn 
away their Faces. 


The Third OBSERVATION. 


Mongft theſe Memorials Craſtinus may not 
be Emon, being the firſt Man that began 
the Barrel ; whom Plutarch calleth C. Craſſinius, 
and faith, thar C/ar ſeeing him in the Morning 
as he came our of his Tenr, asked him what he 
rhoughr of the ſucceſs of the Bartel. Craſtinus, 
ſtretching our his right hand unto him, cried our 
aloud, O C/ar, thine is the Victory ; and this 
day ſhalt rhou commend me either alive or dead. 
And accordingly, he brake afterwards our of the 
Ranks ; and running amongſt the midſt of his 
Enemies, with many that followed him, made a 
reat ſlaughter. Ar laſt one run him into the 
ory that the Swords point came out at his 
Neck, and ſo flew him. 

By him, and others of like courage and worth, 
was Ceſar raiſed from the extremiry of his wants, 
and the diſgrace of his former loſſes, ro the 
chiefcſt height of Earthly Glory : And herein 
might well aſſume unto himlclf, that which was 
formerly ſaid of the People, Magna popnuli Romani 
fortuna, ſed ſemper in malm major reſurrexit ; 
Great is the forrune of the People of Rome ; but 
it {till grows greater and increaſcth by troubles : 
Together with that of Plutarch, Res invitta Re- 
manorum arma , The Roman Arms are things in- 
vincible. Lucan ſpeaking of Sc.eva formerly men- 
tioned, faith, He ſhewed a great deal of Valour 
to ger Rome a Lord. Bux upon Craſtinus he lay- 
cth a heavy doom. 


Dii tibi non mortem, que cunttis pena paratur, 
Sed ſenſum poſt fata tux dent, Craſtine, morti, 
Cujus torta manu commiſit lancea bellum, 
Primaque Theſſaliam Romano ſanguine tinxit. 


May'ſt thou not only die, which all Men do ; 
Bur die, and have thy ſenſcs after roo. 

A L ance thrown by thy hand the fight began, 
When with brave Roman blood Theſſalia ran. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 


Ceſar prefſeth hard after the Enemy, and taketh 
the Camp. 


Ompey's Soldiers being thus forced to fly 
into their Camp, Cziar thinking it expe- 
dient to give them no time of reſpite, ex= 
horted the Army” to uſe the benefit of For- 

tune, and t9 aſſault the Camp : Who notwithſtan- 
ding the extream heat (for the buſineſs was drawn 
out until it was high Noon) were willing to undergo 


any labour, and to yield obedience to his command= 
ments. The Camp was induſiriouſly defended by the 
Cohorts that had the Guard thereof ; but much more 
ftoutly by the Thracians, and other ſuccours of bar- 
barous People. For ſuch Soldiers as were fled thither 
out of the Battel , were ſo terrified in mind and 
ſpent with wearineſs, that moſt of them (having 
laid afide their Arms and Military Enfigns) did 
rather think, how they might beſt eſcape, than to de- 
fend the Camp. Neither could they which ſlood up= 
on the Rampier any longer endure the multitude of 
Weapons ; but fainting with Wounds , forſook the 
place, and preſently fled into the high Mountains 
adjoining unto the Camp, being led thither by the 
Centurions and Tribunes of the Soldiers. 

In the Camp were found Tables ready laid 
prepared with Linen, together with Cupboards of 
Plate furniſhed and ſet out, and their Tents ſtrewed 
with freſh Herbs and Ruſhes ; and that of Lentu- 
lus and divers others with Ivy, and many other 
ſuperfluities, diſcovering their extream Luxury and 
aſſurance of Vittory, Whereby it was eaſily to be 
conceived, that they nothing feared the event of 
that day, being ſo careful of ſuch unneceſſary dc- 
lights. Angyet for all this, they upbraided Cxfar's 


patient and Wiſerable Army, with riot and exceſs : 
To whons'there were always wanting ſuch requijites 
4s mers igedrent for their neceſſary uſes. 


eV. - when as our Men were come within the 


Camp, aving gat 4 Horſe, and caſt away all Enſigns 
of Jnaperszl Authority, got out at the Decumane Gate, 


a y gowards Larifla as faſt as his Horſe could 
carry bim. Neither did he ftay there ; but with the 
fame ſpeed (having got. a few followers that eſcaped 
by flight) poſting Night and Day, came at to to 
the Sea=ſide with a Troop of thirty Horſe, and there 
went aboard a Ship of burthen : Ccmplaining that 
his opinion only deceived him ; being as it were be- 
trayed by ſuch as began firſt to fly, from whom he 
hoped chiefly to have had the Viftory. 


OBSERVATION. 
WV Hereas it is ſaid, That a dilatory courſe V*% & tua 


is very profitable and ſafe ; we are to un- {G94 
derſtand ir as a chief and main point in the duty alicar. 
of an Embaſſador, ro remporize in things which lib- +. 
are preſſed hard upon him: As being accountable | | 
for Words and Time ; bur no way charged with _——— 
gp . : , . legatus 

expeditions of War; wherein ProtraCtion is of- trirumes, aut 
rentimes the interrupter of abſolute Victory, and /«a, a: {ee 
the only ſupplanter of that which is defired. Vin- [7 wn 
cere ſcis, Hannibal, ſed vittoria uti neſcis ; Thou tempera. 
knoweſt well enoagh how to get the Victory, Demoſt. de 
Hannibal, but thou knoweſt not how to uſe it ; w_ 
was a common by-word, and happened then well * 
for the State of Rome. But now 1t fell out other- 
wiſe ; having mer with one that knew how to 
Conquer, and how to follow Victory to purpoſe. 

For notwithſtanding the Bartel he had fought, 
and the advantage he had thereby got, might «, Labs w 
have ſeemed ſaficient for one day's labour ; yer neg, 
he would not ler occaſion paſs, without taking qa 
the benefit that was then offered : and never 2. ndufris 
ceaſed until he had forced rhe Camp, and over- «genes, 
taken thoſe that eſcaped the Barrel : And fo 919m 
made Victory ſure unto him, by driving the were Cziar" 
Nail home to the head. In regard whereof, he did properine. 
not unfitly uſe for his word or Morro, (as the 


call it) Mydiy a'vaCaragap@, BY DEFER- 
RING NOTHING. 


CHAP. 


pr 


»1IL 


' bad no Water, left it at an inſtant. 


C H A P. XXXIV. 


Ceſar befiegeth thoſe that were eſcaped into 
the Hills. 


EKfar having got the Camp, inſtantly re- 
quired the Soldiers not to look after Pil- 
lage and Booty, and let flip the means of 
ending the reſt of their buſineſs. Which 
after he had - Bae) he began to incloſe the Hill 
about with works of Fortification. They of Pom- 
pey's _ Party, diſtruſting the Place, for that the Hill 
And all thoſe 
that were partakers of that fortune, made towards 
Lariſſa. Which Czſar obſerving, divided hu Forces, 


and Commanded part of the Legions to remain in 


Pompey's Camp, and part he ſent back into his 


own : And leading four Legions along with him, 


'he took a nearer way to meet with them ; and ha- 
ving gone fix Miles, he imbattelled hy Forces. 
Which they perceiving, betook, themſelves unto 4a 
high Hill, under which ran a River. 


\, Cxſar perſwaded the. Soldiers, albeit \ they were 


ſpent with continual labour all that "day, and that 
Night was now at hand, yet they would” ngt think 
it much to cut off the River from the Hill by a.F 
tification, to keep them from watering un the: _ 
Which Work, being perfefted, they" hes by om- 
miſſioners to treat of Conditions of yieldn them- 
ſelves. Some few of the Senators eſcaped in the 
Night=time away by the flight. 

Czlar, as ſoon as i: was Day, cauſed them all to 
come down from the Hill into the Plain, and there 
to caſt away their Arms : Which they performed 
without refuſal ; and caſting themſelves upon the 
Earth, their Hands ſpread abroad, with ſhedding 
of many tears, deſired Mercy. Czfar comforting 
them, commanded they ſhould ſtand up : And ha- 
ving ſpoken ſomewhat touching his Clemency, a lit- 
tle to eaſe them of their fear, he gave them all 
their Lives with ſafety ; commanding the Soldiers 
not to hurt any of them, nor that they ſhould want 
any thing that was theirs. 

Theſe things being thus atchieved with diligence, 
he cauſed other Legions to meet him from the Camp, 
ſending thoſe he had with him to reſt themſelves ; 
and the ſame day came to Lariſſa. In that Battel 
he leſt not above two hundred Soldiers ; But of Cen- 
turions, Valiant Men, he loſt thirty. And Craſti- 
nus fighting valiantly was ſlain (of whom we for- 
merly made mention) with a Sword thruſt into the 
Face. - Neither was that falſe wht#h he ſaid as he 
went to the Batte!: For Cxlar was perſwaded, that 
Craſtinus behaved himſelf admirably in that Fight, 
and did deſerve as well of him as a Man poſſibly 
could, 

There were ſlain of Pompey's Army about fifteen 


- thouſand: Howbeit there were of them that yielded 


= 
— 


" themſelves above twenty four thouſand 
Coborts as were in the Forts, did likewiſe yield 


For ſuch 


themſelves to Sylla : and many fled into the next 
Towns and Citics, Of Military Enſigns there were 
brought out of the Batte! to Caſar one hundred and 
fourſcore, with nine Eaoles, L. Domnntius flying 
out of the Camp into the Mount, fainting for want 
of ſtrength, was ſlain Ly the Horſemen. 


OBSERVATION. 


Nd thus we ſec the ifluc of that Barrel, and 
the Vidory which C.c{ar obrained at as 


/ 


cheap a rate as could be imagined : For there 
were flain rwenty three thoutand of the Enemy, 
and as many taken, by furrendring themtelves, 
with the lois of rwo hundred Sokliers, and thirty 
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Centurions ; amongſt whom was Craſtinus : whoſe 
death obliged Ce/ar to make this honourable men- 
tion of his Valour. Bur as it is obſerved by Diony/ius 


Halicarnaſſeus, Non Deus quiſpiam ſe ducibus, pro £4. 8. 


Jalute omnium qui certamen ineunt, ſponſorem ſiſtit : 
nec ea conditione imperium accepimus, ut omnes 
homines devincamus, nullo ex noſtris amiſſo. No 
God can promiſe a General the ſafery of all his 
Men : Neither do we take Commands upon thar 
condition, ro Conquer all our Enemies withour 


the loſs of a Man. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Lelius attempterh to - block in the Haven ar 
Brunduſium : And Caſſius fireth Ceſar's Ships 
at Meſſma. 


Bout the ſame time D. Lzlius came with 

his Navy to Brundufium ; and according 
as Libo fermerly did, took the Tfland in 
the mouth of the Port. And in like man- 
ner Vatinius, Governow of Brunduſium, having 
Furniſhed and ſent out divers Skhiffs, inticed out 
Lzlius's Ships, and of them took, a Galley, with two 
leſſer Ships, that were further ſhot out into the 
ſtraights of the Port : and alſo had diſpoſed his 
Cavalry along the ſhore, to keep the Mariners from 
fetching Water. But Lzlius having the time of 
the Year more favourable and fitter for Sailing, 
ſupplied his Army with Water from Corfu and 
Dyrrachium : Neither could he be beaten off bu 
deſign, nor be driven out of the Port, or from the 
Ifland, either with the diſhonour of the Ships he loſt, 
or with ſcarcity and want of all neceſſaries, until he 
heard of the Battel in Theflalia. 

About the ſame time alſo Caſſius came into 
Sicilia, with the Navy of Syria, Pharnicia and Ct- 
licia. And whereas Czfar's Ships were divided in- 
to two parts; Pub. Sulpirius, Pretor, being Admiral 
of the one half, and lying at Vibone in the Straights, 
and M. Pomponius Admiral of the other half at 
Mefſana ; Caffius came firſt tro Mefſana, and was 
arrived before Pomponius heard of his coming : By 
which means he ſurprized him, diſtraftted, and much 
amuſed, without any Order or Guards. And finding 
a ftreng and favourable Wind, filled the Ships of 
burthen with Roſin, Pitch and Tow, and like matter 
of firing ; and ſending them out to Pomponius's 
Navy, he burned all the Ships, being in number thir- 
ty frve, amongit which there were twenty that had 


Czſars 


Decks. By means whereof they conceived ſuch a ter= corps, 


rour, that albeit there was a Legion in Garriſon at 
Meſlana, yet the Town was hard!y kept, And, but 
that certain Meſſengers coming Poſt, brought News 
at the ſame inſtant of Cxlar's Vittory, moſt Men 
thought the Town would have been loſt : But the News 
coming ſo opportunely, the Town was kept. 

Caflius departed from thence, and went to Sulpi- 
tius's Fleet at Vibone ; where cur Ships being broughs 
to ſhore for fear of the like danger, he there did as he 
did before; for finding the Wind good, he ſent in 
forty Ships of burthen, furniſhed with matter ro burn 
the Navy. The fire having taken hold of both Wings 
of the Fleet, five of them were burned down to the 
Water. And as the flame began to be further carried 
with the Wind, the Soldiers of the old Legions which 
were left for the defence of the Shipping, and were of 
the number of them that were ſich, did not endure the 
diſhonour : But getting aboard of their own accord, 
put the Ships from the ſhore ; and ſetting upon Caf- 
fius's Fleet, took two Gallies, in one of the which was 
Caflius himſelf : but he being taken out with a Skiff, 


fled away. And furthermore, they took rwo Triremes, - 


Not long after certain News came of the Battel in 


Theflalia, 


att 
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Theffalia, /o that Pompey's Party believed it : For 
before that time, it was thought to be but a thing 
given out by Czlar's Legates, and other of his friends. 
IVoereupon Caffius departed with his Navy, and left 
thoſe places. 


OBSERVATION. 


He Branches of a Tree do receive life from 
the Stock, and the Stock is maintained by the 
Root, which being once cut aſunder, there remain- 
eth no life for Stock or Bough, Leaf or Branch. 
Accordingly it happened with this large-ſpred 
Party ; the Root whereof was then in Theſſalia : 
And being broken aſunder by the violence of 
C-ſar's Forces, ir booted not what Lelius did at 


| Brundufium, or Caſſius either at Meſſana, or Vibone. 


For all the parts were overthrown with the Body : 
And the fortune of the Battel over-ſ{way'd other 
petty loſſes whatſoever ; being ſo powerful in the 
opinion of the World, Ut quo ſe fortuna, eodem 
etiam favor hominum inclinat, That what way ſoc- 
ver Forrune goes, the ſame way goes the favour 
of the People : Or, as Lucan faith, 


— Rapimur, quo cuntta fernntur, 


We're ſnatch'd that way that things are carried. 


C H A P. XXXVI. 
Ceſar puſueth Pompey : Who is ſlain in Epypr. 


Eſar ſetting all other things apart, thought 
it expedient for him to purſue Pompey 
into what parts ſoever he ſhould betake h1m- 
ſelf, leſt he ſhould raiſe new Forces, and re- 

new the War again: And thereupon made forward 
every day, as far as his Cavalry was able to go ; com- 
manding one Legion to follow after by leſſer journeys. 
There was a Publication made in Pompey's Name at 
Amphipolis, chat all the Youth of that Province, as 
well Greeks as Citizens of Rome, ſhould come to be 
inrolled for the War. But it 1s not poſſible to diſce- 
cover, whether Pompey did it to take away all cauſe 
of ſuſpicion, that he 'wight the longer hide his pure 
poſe of flying away ; or whether he went about by new 
Levies to keep Macedonia, if no Man preſſed hard 
after him. 

Howſoever, he himſelf lay at Anchor there one 
Night. And calling unto him his ancient Hoſes and 
Friends, he took ſo much Money of them as would 
defray his meceſſary charges: And underſtanding of 
Czſar's coming, within a few days he hoiſed ſail and 
departed thence, arriving at Mitylene ; where he was 
kept two days with foul weather ; and there re-infor- 
cing his Fleet with ſome Gallies he took to him, he 
went into Cilicia, and from thence to Cyprus. There 
he underſtood, that by the general conſent of the An- 
tiochians, and ſuch Citizens of Rome as were there 
refiding, the Citadel was already taken to keep him 
out : And that Meſſengers were ſent about, to theſe 
that were fled from his Party into the bordering 
Cities, forbidding them to come to Antioch ; for if 
they did, they ſhould hazard it with the danger of 
their Heads. The like happened to L. Lentulus, who 
the Tear before was Conſul, and to Pub. Lenrulus, of 
Conſular Dignity, and to ſome other at Rhodes. For 
as many as fled thither after Pompey, and came 1n- 
to the Iſland, were neither received into the Town nor 
into the Haven ; but were command: d by Meſſengers 
ſent unto them, to depart from thence, and forced to 
weigh Anchor againſt their Will. And now the fame 
of Cxlar's coming was ſpread abroad throughout «ul 
$6e C1773, 
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Whereupon Pompey, leaving off his purpoſe of go- 
ing into Syria, having taken what Money he found in 
Bank, befides what he could borrow of his private 
Friends, and putting aboard great ſtore of Braſs for 
the uſe of War ; with two thouſand Armed Men 
(which he had raiſed partly out of the Towns, and 
partly had forced up amongft the Merchants, and 
ſuch others of his followers whom he thought fit for 
this buſineſs) he came to Pelufium. There by chance 
was King Ptolomy, a Touth under Age, with preat 
Forces making War againſt his Siſter Cleopatra ; 
whom a few Months before, by means of his Allies 
and Friends he had thruſt ont of his Kingdom: And 
Cleopatra's Camp was not far diſtant from his. 

Pompey ſent unto him, that in repard of ancient 
Hoſpitality, and the amity he had with his Father, he 
might be received into Alexandria; and that he 
would aid and ſupport him with his Wealth and means, 
being now fallen into Miſery and Calamity. But they 
that were ſent, having done their Meſſage, began to 
ſpeak liberally to the King's Soldiers, and to exhore 
them, that they would ſtand to Pompey, not dejpiſing 
the low ebb of Fortune he was brought to. Among it 
them were many that had been Pompey's Soldiers, 
which Gabinius had received out of his Army in Sy- 
ria, and had brought them to Alexandria ; and upon 
the ending of the War, had left them with Prolomy, 
the Father of this Child. Theſe things being known, 
Juch-as had the procuration of the Kingdom in the 
minority of the Boy, whether they were induced through 
fear of yaining the Army, (as afterwards they con- 
feſſed) whereby Pompey might eafily ſeize upon A- 
lexandria and Egypr ; or whether deſpiſms li. for- 
tune (as for the moſt part, in time of Miſery,a Man's 
Friends do become his Enemies; ) did give a pood 
anſwer publickly to ſuch as were ſent, and willed him 
to come unto the King : But ſecretly plotting among #t 
themſelves, ſent Achillas, a chief Commander, and a 
Man of fſmgular audacity, together with Ls Septimi- 
us, Tribune of the Soldiers, to kill Pompey. They 9i- 
ving him goed words, and he himſelf alſo knowing 
Septimius co have led a Company under him in the 


war againſt the Pirates, went aboard a little Bark © 


with a few of bis Soldiers: and there was ſlain by 
Achillas and Sepriminus. In like manner L. Lentu- 
las was apprehended by commandment from the King. 
and killed in Priſon. 


The Fiſt OBSERVATION. 


F it be now demanded, Where was C:c/ar's de- 
fire of Peace ? and, Why purſued he not a 
treaty of Compofirion, at this rime, whenas his 
Tale would have been heard with gladneſs, and 
any conditions of attonement very acceptable ro 
the vanquiſhed ? the anſwer is already made in the 
beginning of this Commentary ; Thar there was 
bur one time of making Peace: And that was 
when both Parties were cqual ; which was now 
paſt, and Ceſar roo far gone, to look back upon 
any thing that might work a reconcilement. The 
one was crept {o high, and the other caſt down 10 
low, that they ſeemed not compatible in any Me- 
dium,although it were to the ſaving of the Empire. 
Howbeir, it is not denied but that Pompey gave 
= occaſion of theſe Wars. For Seneca taith ; 


mpeini Ll 


ic had brought the Commonwealth to thar pals, ,,;,,, xm 
that ir could not longer ſtand , but by the bench pv. «t ſa'v4 


of ſervitude. And he that will look into the reaſons 


mi 


no pit, 


{ be! eſficro 


of this Confuſion, ſhall find all thoſe Cayce corinms 2.474 


pentes, 
Ariſtotle to threaten the welfare of a State, in rhe 


or ruining cauſes, which are noted by x. de tenef- 
; 6, 5. Polit. 
1] noma 


excels of Pempey's exorbitancy. For having nothing pits, 2as 
in a Mean, he held all his Fortunes by the wi = Gr 


renure of Niminm ; and was overgrown , firlt 
with roo much Honcur, ſecondly, with roo 
muchWealth , thirdly , with roo much Power ; 
where- 


den Lats 
Dclphos- 


Lib. III. 


um bel- 
lum ofſe tis, 
quibus mſi 
on arm's ſpes 
zalla oft. 
Machiav. 


Ao: omniunmn 
per oft : Per 
que vent d1- 
verſs ſont, 


whereby he exceeded the proportion of his Fel- 
low-Cirizens and ſo blemiſhed rhe beaury of thar 
Srate, whoſe chiefeſt Graces were in a ſuiting 

ualiry. And —_— to theſe the Convulfions 
of Feat, he made no difficulty to engage Rome 1n 
a bloody War ; as having no other hope, bur in 
the confuſion of Arms. 

Ir is faid, that at his arrival at Mitylene, he had 
much conference with Cratippus , whom Tully 
mentioneth in his Offices : Wherein, amongſt 
other Remonſtrances , the Philoſopher made ir 
plain, that his courſe of Government had brought 
a neceſſity of changing that State from the liberry 
of a Commonwealth, ro the condition of a juſt 
Monarchy. And fince it fell ro Czſar's Forrune, 
if there were any Error committed in the ſeizure, 
he may take the benefir of the general Pardon, 
exemplified by Trebellius Polio, That no Nation 
can ſhew a Man thar is altogether blamelels. 


The Second O BSERV ATION. 


mg the State of Egypt, we are to norte, 
that Alexander the Great being cur off by 
Death, his Captains laid hold upon fuch Pro- 
vinces and Kingdoms as were under their Com- 
mands : Amongſt whom one Prolem.eus, the Son 
of Lagus, a Macedonian, ſeized upon AEgypr, 
where he Reigned Forty Years ; and of him 
were all his Sreathes called by the name of 
Ptolemy. This firſt Ptolemy poſſeſs'd himſelf of 
£7ypt , abour the Year of. the World 3640. 
which was 275 Years before Pompey's Overthrow. 
His Son that ſucceeded by the Name of Prolemy 
Philadelphus, cauſed the Bible ro be Tranſlated 
out of Hebrew into Greek by Seventy Interpreters, 
which are called the Septuagint ; and made the 
famous Library, which was burned in theſe 
Wars. 

The Father of this young Prolemy, was the 
ninth in Succeſſion from the firſt, and at his 
Dearh, made the People of Rome Tutors to his 
Children. His Eldeft Son, and Cleopatra his 
Daughter reigned together fix Years ; but in the 
end Fel to ſtrife and Wars, and were deeply en- 
gaged therein when Pompey Arrived. Bur ſhortly 
after Ceſar ſo ordered the Differences, that he (er 
the Crown upon Cleopatra's Head ; who held jr 
peaceably, until ſhe came to. play thar Tragical 
part with Antony : Which being ended, the King- 
dom was then reduced ro a Province, under the 
obedience of the Roman Empire. 

Concerning this miſerable cnd of Pompey, it is 
ttuly” ſaid of Seneca, that Dearth is alike to all : 
For although the ways are divers by which it 

neth, yer they all meer in the fame end. 
oraſmuch as Plutarch hath deſcribed parti- 


id in qd de- cularly the manner of this Cataſtrophe, it ſhall 


Epeſt. 67. 


poma, ant 


nor be imperrinenr to inſert his relation thereof. 


was in the of Pelufium with his Army, 


Himines fins When —_— heard news thar King Prolemy 
wy 


maſiurd (4+ 
- 4ut 

acerba rumnt, 

Plut. in vita 


making War againſt his Siſter, he went rhither, 
and ſent a Meſſenger before unto the King, to 
advertiſe him of his Arrival, and to entreat him 
ro receive him. King Ptolemy was then but a 
young Man, inſomuch that one Phorinus Go- 
verned all the whole Realm under him. He af- 
ſembled a Council of the chicfeſt and wileſt 
_ of the Court by. had _ TO _ 
Authority as irt him to give them. ey 
bein ir fart gow comm—_ every Man in 
the King's Name to ſay his Mind, touching the 
A of Pompey , whether the King ſhould 
receive him or not. It was a miſerable thing to 
{ce Photinus, an Eunuch of the Kings, and The 
odotus of Chio, an hired Schoolmaſter ro Teach 
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the young King Rhetorick, and Achillas, an 
Egyptian, to conſulr among themſelves whar rhey 
ſhould do with Pompey the Grear. Theſe were 
the chiefcſt Counſellors of all his Eunuchs, and 
of thoſe thar had brought him up. 

Now did Pompey ride at Anchor upon the Shore 
fide, expecting the reſolution of this Council : 
In the which rhe Opinions were divers; for ſome 
would nor have him received, others conſented 
that he ſhould be received. Bur the Rhetorician 
Theodorms , to ſhew his Eloquence , periwaded 
them, that neither the one nor the other was to 
be accepted. For, quoth he, if we receive him, 
we "hall. have Czſar our Enemy, and Pompey our 
Lord ; and if we do deny him on the other fide, 
Pompey will blame us for refuſing him, and Ceſar 
for not keeping of him : Therctore this would be 
the beft Reſolution , he rold them, ro ſend tro 
Kill him, for thereby they ſhould win the good 
Will of the one, and nor fear the diſpleaſure of 
the other. And ſome ſay, moreover, that he ad- 
ded this Mock withal, A Dead Man bites not. 
They being determined of this among themſelves, 
gave Achillas Commiſſion to do it. He raking 
with him Seprimius ( who had charge aforerime 
under Pompey ) and Salvius, another Centurion 
alſo, with three or four Soldiers beſides, rhey 
made towards - Pompey's Gallies, abour whom 
were at that time the chiefeſt of his Train, to fee 
what would become of this matter. Bur when 
y ſaw the likelihood of their Entertainmenr, 

that it was not in Princely ſhew nor manner, 
nor nothing anſwerable ro the hope which Theo 
phanes had put them in, ſceing fo few Men come 
ro them in a Fiſher-Boat ; they began then ro 
miſtruſt rhe ſmall account that was made of them, 
and Counſelled Pompey to return back, and to 
launch again into the Sea, being our of the danger 
of the hurling of a Darrt. 

In the mean time, the Fiſher-Boat drew near, 
and Septimius roſe, and ſaluted Pompey in the 
Roman Tongue, by the name of Imperator , as 
much as ſovereign Captain: And Achillas alſo 
ſpake ro him in the Greek Tongue, and bade him 
come into his Boat ; becauſe that by the Shore- 
fide there was a great deal of Mud and Sand 
Banks, fo that his Galley ſhould have no Water 
ro bring him in. Ar the very ſame time they 
law afar off divers of the King's Gallies, which 
were arming with all {peed poffible, and all the 
Shore beſides full of Soldiers. Thus, though 
Pompey and his Company would have altered 
their Minds, they could not have told how to 
have eſcaped : And furthermore , ſhewing rhar 
they had miſtruſted them, then they had given 
the Murderer occaſion to have execured his Cru- 
elry. So raking his leave of his Wife Cornelia, 
who lamented his Death before his end, he Com- 
manded rwo Centurions to go down before 
him into the Ezyp:ian's Boat, and Philip, one of 
his Slaves Enfranchiſed, witch another Slave, cal- 
led Scynes. When Achillits reached out his hand 
tro receive him intro his Boar, he turned him to 
his Wife and Son, and laid theic Verſes of Sopho= 
cles unto them ; 


The Man that into Court comes free, 
Mnf? there in ſtate of Bondage be. 


Theſe were the laſt Words he ſpake unto his Peo- 
ple, when he left his own Galley and went into 
the Egyptians Boar, the Land being a great way 


off from his Galley. When he ſaw never a Man 


ic+ the Boar ſpeak friendly unto him, beholdin 
Seprimins, he ſaid unto him ; Methinks, my Frient 
F ſhould know thee, for that thou haſt ſerved with 
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me heretofore. The other nodded wirh his head, 
that ir was true, bur gave him no Anſwer, nor 
ſhewed him any courrehie. 

Pompey ſeeing that no Man ſpake ro him, took 
2 little Book he had in his hand, in which he had 
written an Oration that he meant to make unto 
King Prolemy, and began to read ir. When they 
came near to the Shore, Cornelia, with her Ser- 
vants and Friends about her, {tood up in her 
Ship in great fear, to ſee whar ſhould become of 
Pompey. So ſhe hoped well, when ſhe ſaw many 
of the King's People on the Shore, coming ro- 
wards Pomp:y at his Landing, as it were to re- 
ceive and Honour him. Bur even as Pompey took 
Philip's Hand'to-ariſe more eafily, Seprimins came 


upon was Engraven a Lyon holding a Sword, he 
our a Weeping. Achillas and Photinus he 

put ro Death. King Prolemy himſelf alſo being 
Overthrown in Bartel by the River Nilus, Va- 
niſhed - away, and was never heard of after. 
Theodotus, the Rhetorician, eſcaped Ceſar's hands, 
and wandered up and down Egypt in great Mi- 
ſery, deſpiſed of every Man. Afterwards Marcus 
Brutus ( who flew Ceſar) Conquering Aſia, mer 
with him by chance, and purring him to all the 
Torments he could poſſibly deviſe, at the length 
flew him. The Aſhes of Pompey's Body were after- 
wards brought unto his Wife Cornelia; who Bu- 
ried chem in a Town of hers, by the Ciry of A1ba. 
And having in this manner paid the Tribute 


firſt behind him, and thruſt him through with his 
Sword : Next unto him alſo Sa{vius and Achilas 
drew out their Swords in like manner. Pompey 
then did no more bur rook up his Gown with 
his Hands, and hid his Face, and Manfully abode 
the Wounds they gave him, only Sighing a lirrle. 
Thus, being 59 Years old, he ended his Life the 
next day - 4. the day of his Birth. 

They thar rode at Anchor in their Ships, when 
they ſaw him Murthered, gave ſuch a fearful 


which the Law of Nature doth exact, the Law Mr! Netwrs 
of the Twelve Tables did free his Sepulchre —_ O- 
from any further diſturbance ; Ubi corpus demor- ciumgue k 
tui heminis condas, ſacer eſto, Let that place be !«iinSenec. 
Sacred, where the Body of a dead Man is Bu- 6 
ried. Only this may be added ; That as Fabins Fabiw ditw 
was called Maximus, Scipio Magnus, and Pompey Maximus, | 
Magnus, which Titles they carried as Marks of m—_—_ 
ſpecial Nobleneſs, to raiſe them above the com- lid. 8. pit. 
mon worth of Men : So their ends made them 19% 


Cry, that it was heard tothe Shore : Then weigh- 
ing up their Anchors with ſpeed, they hoiſed Sail 
and departed their way, having Wind at will 
that blew a lufty Gale. As ſoon as they had gor- 
ten the main Sea, the Egyptians which prepared 
to Row after them, when they ſaw they were 
their reach, and impoſſible to be overtaken, t 

ler them go. "Then having ftricken off Pompey's 
Head, they threw his Body over-board, for a 
miſerable Spectacle to all rhoſe that were deſi- 
rous to ſee him. 

Philip, his Enfranchiſed Bond-Man, remained 
ever by it, until ſuch time as the Egyptians had 
ſeen it their Bellies full. Then, having waſhed his 
Body with Salt-Water, and wra ir up in an 
old Shirr of his, becauſe he had no other ſhift ro 
lay it in, he ſought upon the Sands, and found 
at length a piece of an old Fiſher's Boar, enough 
to ſerve to burn his naked Body with, bur nor 
all fully out. As he was bukie gathering the 
broken pieces of this Boar rogether, thither came 
unto him an old Roman, who, in his Youth, had 
ſerved under Pompey, and ſaid unto him; O 
Friend, Woat art thou that prepareſt the Funerals 
of Pompey the Great ? Philip anſwered, Thar he 
was a -Man of his Enfranchiſed. Mel, 
ſaid he, thou ſhalt not have all this Honour alone : 
I pray thee yet let me accompany thee in ſo devout 
4 Deed, that I may not altogether repent me to have 
dwelt ſo leng in a ſtrange Country, where I have 
abidden ſuch Miſery and Trouble ; but that to re- 
compence me withal, I may have this good hap, with 
mine own hands to touch Pompey's Body, and to 
help to Bury the only and moſt famous Captain of 
the Romans. 

The nex: day after, Lucius Lentulus ( nor 
knowing what had paſſed) coming our of Cyprus, 
Sailed by the Shore fide, agd perceived a Fire 
made for Funerals, and Phzlip ftanding by it; 
whom he knew not art the firſt. So heasked him, 
Woat us he that is Dead and Buried there Bur 
ſreight ferching a great Sigh, Alas, ſaid he, per- 
haps it is Pompey the Great. Then | he Landed 
a frtle, and was ftreigh: raken and flain. This 
was the end of Pompey the Great. Not long 
afrer Ceſar alſo came into Hope, that was in 
great Wars ; where Pompey's Head was preſented 
unto him: Bur he turned his Head alide, and 
would nor ſee it, and abhorred him that brought 
ir as a deteſtable Murtherer. Then taking his 
Ring wherewith he Scaled his Lerers, where- 


even with the loweſt of the State. According ro 
that of Seneca ; —_— diſtinguimur ; exitu 
equamur z\ Here we are diſtinguiſhed by diſtances, 
bur "YN makes us all m—_ : 


CHAP. XXXVII 


Prodigious Accidents happening upon the Batrel 
in Pharſalia. Ceſar cometh into Egypr. 


Elar coming into Afia, found T. Ampius 
going about to take the Money out of the This that 
Temple of Diana at Epheſus : And for 


that cauſe to have called together all the _— - 


Senators that were in the Province, that he might 
uſe them as Witneſſes in the matter. But being 
interrupted by Czlar's Arrival, he fled away. So 
that two ſeveral times the Money was ſaved at 
Epheſus by Czſar's means. It was further found 
very certain, that in the Temple of Minerva at Elis 
(a juſt calculation of the rime being taken ) the 
ſame day that Czlar Overthrew Pompey, the Image 
of Vittory, which ſtood before Minerva, and looked 
towards her Portraiture, did turn it ſelf towards 
the Portal and the Temple-Gate. And the ſame 
day likewiſe there was ſuch a noiſe of an Army 
twice heard at Antioch in Syria, and ſuch ſounding 
of Trumpets, that the City ran in Arms to keep the 
Walls. The like happened at Ptolemais. And 
likewiſe at Pergamus, in the remote and hidden 
places of the Temple, which are called &Jvre, into 
which it is not lawful for any Man to enter but the 
Prieſts, were Bells heard to Ring. Beſides the 
Tralles, in the Temple of Viftory (where they had 
ſet up a Statue to Czlar) there was ſhewed a Palm- 
Tree, which, in thoſe days, was grown from between 
the joynts zZ the Stones, out of the Pavement. 

ar I - a few days in Alia, hearing that 
Pompey was ſeen at Cyprus, and conjeRuring he 
went into Egypt, for the Amity and Correſpondency 
he had with that Kingdom, beſides other opportuni- 
ties of the place ; he came to Alexandria with rwo 
Legions, one that he commanded to follow him out 
of Theflaly, and another which he had called out 
of Achaia, from Fuſius, a Legate, together with 
Eight Hundred Horſe, Ten Gallies of , and 
a few Ships of Alia, In theſe Legions were not 
above Three Thouſand Two Hundred Men ; the reſt 
were either Wounded in the Fights, or ſpent with 
Travel, and the length of the Fourney. But Czar 


truſts ng 


Lib. III, 
truſting to the , fame of his great Exploits, did not 
doubt S 0 with theſe bak Forces, Vbinking every 
place would entertain him with ſafety. 

Priefts At Alexandria he underſtood of Pompey's Death : 
of Ep ſaid, And as he was going out of the Ship,he heard a Clamour 
Thar when- of the Soldiers which the King had left to keep the 
_— the Town, and ſaw a concourſe of Pevple gathered about 
bundle of him, becauſe the bundle of Rods was carried before 
Rods came him ; all the multitude crying out, that the Kings 
iris, the Authority was diminiſhed. Thu Tumult being ap- 
Power of Peaſed, there were often uproars and commotions of 
their King® the People for every day after ; and many Soldiers 

ke : were Slain in divers parts of the City. Woereu 
according as Caeſat gave order for other Legions to be brought 
ir was writ- þimg out of Afia, which he raiſed and hr | of 

__ Pompey's Soldiers. He himſelf was ſtayed by the 

at Mempine, Winds called Erefiz, which are againſt them that 
Sail from Alexandria. 

In the mean time, foraſmuch as he conceived that 

if the Controverſie between the King and hu Siſter 

did appertain to the People of Rome, then conſc- 

quently to him as Conſul ; and ſo much the rather it 

concerned hs Office, for that in hu former Conſul- 

ſhip, there was a League made by the decree of Se- 

nate with Prolemy the Father : In regard hereof he 

ſignified that bu Pleaſiire was, that both the King 

and by Siſter Cleopatra ſhould diſmiſs #beir Ar- 

mies, and rather plead their Cauſe before bim, than 
to decide it by Arms. 

There was at that time one Photinus an Eunuch, 
that had the adminiſtration of the Kingdom, during 
the Minority of the Child. He farſt began to com- 
plain among bu Friends, and to take it in ſcorn, 
that the King ſhould be called out to plead his 
Cauſe: And afterwards having gotttn jome afſi- 
ftance of the King's Friends, he drew the Army ſe 
cretly from Pelufium to Alexandria , and made 
Achillas ( formerly mentioned ) General of all the 

es; inciting him forward, as well by hu own 

Promiſes, as from the King, and inſtruftin him 

;& Letters and Meſſengers what he would have 


Prolemy the Father, by bu laſt Will and Teſta- 
ment , bad left for Heirs the eldeſt of two Sons, 
and likewiſe the eldeſt of two Daughters : And for 
the confirmation thereof , had, in the ſam: Will, 
charged and __— the People of Rome by all the 
Gods, and by the League ke made at Rome, to ſee 
thit accompliſhed. For which purpoſe he ſent a Copy 
of bu Will to Rome, to be kept in the Treaſury ; 
which, by reaſon of the publick Occaſions that ads 
mitted no ſuch buſineſs for the preſent, were left 
with Pompey : And the Original, ſigned and ſealed 
np, was brought to Alexandria. 

While Cxſfar was handling theſe things, being 
very deſirous to end theſe Controverſies by Arbitrament, 
it was told him on a ſuddain, that the King's Ar- 
my, and all the Cavalry were come to Alexandria. 
Czſar's Forces were not ſuch that he durſt truſt up- 
on them, to hazard Battel without the Town ; only 
it remained, that he kept himſelf in ſuch places as 
were moſt fit and convenient for him within the 
Town, and to learn what Achillas intended. How- 
ſorver, be commanded all the Soldiers to Arm ; and 
exborted the King, that of thoſe which were neareſt 
unto him, and of greateſt Authority, he would ſend 
fome to Achillas, to know his meaning. 

Dioſcorides and Serapion being deputed there- 
unto, having been both Embaſſadors at Rome, and 
in great place about Ptolemy the Father, they came 
to Achillas : Whom, as ſoon as they were come into 
hu Preſence, and before he would hear or underſtand 
what they would have, he commanded to be taken 
away and ſlain. Of whom, one having received a 
Wound , was carried away by bu own People for 
Dead : The other was ſlain outright. Whereupon 


Commentaries of the Civil Wars. 


Czſar wrought to $et the King into hs own hands ; 
thinking that hy Name and Title would prevail much | 
amongit his People : As alſo to make it appear, | 
that this War was rather moved by the private [11 
prattice of ſome Seditious Thieves, than by order i 
and commandment from the King, 


OBSERVATION. 


T= mulripliciry of Occaſions and Troubles | 
which happen to ſuch as have the ordering th. 
of any bufinefles of Import, doth make thar of + 10: 
Pliny often remembred ; Veteribus negotsis nova Us. 2- Ep-8 WA! |} 
accreſcunt, nec tamen priora peraguntur ; tot nexi= Wi 
bus, tot quaſi catenis , majus indies occupationum 
agmen extenditur : New bufinefſes come in the 
neck of old, and yer the firſt are not diſpatched : 
Wirh fo = Tyes and Chains as it were, is the 
rroop of butinefles every day made longer and 
longer. For albeir Pompey had now ſpent his 
Malice, and was no more to appear in Arms a- 
painſt Ceſar : Yer his hap was by flying, to 
draw him (as it were by way of Revenge) into 
a place where he was neceffarily ro be entangled 
in a dangerous War. | 

To theſe Prodigies here mentioned, may be _ vv '!| | 
added, that of Aulus Gellius, that the ſame day #*15-<- 1% | 
the Barrel happened, there fell our a ftrange it 
Wonder at Padua: Where a certain Prieſt called 
Cornelius, of Noble Race and Holy Life, ſud- 
dainly fell into an Ecftafie, and ſaid, he ſaw a 
great Barrel afar off, Darrs and Piles fly rhick in 
the Air, ſome flying and ſome purſuing, great 
Slaughter, accompanied with many lamenrable ' 


Groans and Cries : And in the end cried our, 
That C2ſar had gor the Victory. For which he 
was mocked for the preſent, bur afrerwards held 
in great admiration. 

Pliny maketh the ſmall increaſe of Nilus ro be, ... . ih 
a Fore-reller of Pompey's Death z Mini we 5. 008: El 
Pharſalico Bello: Veluti necem Magni , prodigio 
quodam, flumine averſante : The encreaſe of 
Nilus was at the time of the Pharſalian Batrel : 
The very River prodigiouſly _— (as it were) 
a dereftation of the Murther of the Great Pompey. 


hm 


CH A P. XXXVIIL 


Ceſar Landeth his Forces , taketh Pharus, and 
cauſerh Phorinus to be lain. 


He Forces that were with Achillas, were 

neither for their number , or faſhion of 

Men, or uſe and experience in War, to 

be contemned. For he had Twenty Two 

Thouſand Men in Arms. Theſe Troops conſiſted of 
the Gabinian Soldiers : Which were now grown in- 
to a Cuſtom of Life and Liberty of the Egyprians ; 
and having forgot the name and diſcipline of the 
People of Rome, had there Married Wives, and 
moſt of them had Children. To theſe were added 
ſuch as were gathered from the Thieves and Robbers 
of Syria, the Province of Cilicia, and other finiti« 
mate Regions : Beſides many Baniſhed Men, and 
others condemned to Die, that fled thither. And for 
all our Fugitives, there was ever a ſure and certain 
receipt at Alexandria, and a certain condition of 
Life : for _ giving up of his name, he was pre- 
ſently inrolled a Soldier. And if one chanced to 
be taken and apprehended by his Maſter, he was 
preſently nh by the concourſe of Soldiers, 
who being all in the ſame condition, did ſtrive for 
him as for themſelves. Theſe required the King'r 
Friends to be Slain ; theſe were accuſtomed to rob 
Rich Men of their Goods to better their Pay,. ts 
Beſiegs 
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Beſieg fiege the King's Houſe, to expel ſome out of the 
Kingdom, Fes ſend for Ray home , according 
to an old cuſtom and privilege of the Alexandrian 


Army. 

There were beſides, Two Thouſand Horſe, that had 
been of ancient continuance in many of the Wars 
held at Alexandria, and had brought back Prolemy 
the Father, and reſtored him to js s Kingdom ; bad 
ſlain Bibulus's two Sons, and had made War with 
the Egyptians : And this uſe and knowledge they 
had of War. Achillas truſting to theſe Forces, and 
contermning the ſmall number of Czſar's Troops, did 
take and poſſeſs Alexandria : and further «fault 
mg that part of the Town which Czſar held with 
his Men, did firſt of all endeavour #0 break into 
his Houſe. But Czlar having diſpoſed the Cohorts 
in the Streets and Ways, did bear out the Afſſante. 
At the ſame time they fought inewle at the Port, 
and it came at length Zo a very forci le Encounter : 
For baving drawn out their Troops, the Fight began 
to be hot in divers Streets and Lanes ; and the Ene- 
* my (in great Troops ) went about to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the Gallies, of which there were Fifty found 
there, that were ſent to ſerve Pompey, and returhed 
home again after the Battel in ia. Theſe 
were of Triremes and Quinqueremes, rigged, and 
ready go go to Sea. ; 

Beſides theſe, there were Twenty Two, which were 
always accuſtomed to be the beſt, for the defence of 
Ale ia, and were all furniſhed with Decks : 
Which, if they had taken, together with Czlar's 
Shipping, they would have had the Haven and the 
Sea at their Command ; and, by that means, hin- 
dered Czar from Succours and Proviſion of Vitual. 
In regard whereof they fought bard on both F- 
Achillas expecting Viftory, and our Men for thesr 
Safety. But Cefar obtained bis purpoſe : 
cauſe he was not able to keep ſo many ſeveral things 
with ſo ſmall Forces, he ſet them all on Fire, tog 
ther with theſe that were in the Road, and pre 
Landed ſome Soldiers at Pharus ; which w a Tower 
in an Iſland, of a great height , and built with 
ſtrange Workmanſhip, taking that name from the 

a.) This Iſland lieth over-againſt Alexandria, 
and ſo maketh it a Haven. Bur former Kings 
- had -enlarged-it Nine Hundred Paces 4n 
raiſing great Mounts in the Sea: And by that 
means had brought it fo near tv the Town, that they 
Joyned them both together with a Bridge. 

In this Iſland dwelt divers Egyptians, and" made 
a Village of the bigneſs of a Town: And what 
Ships pb had fallen off their courſe, either by 
Tempeſt or Error, were there Robbed by thoſe Bgyp- 
tans. 'For, by reaſon of the narrow entrance, no 
Ships can come into the Haven, but, by the favour 
and leave of them that hold Pharus. Caſar being 
afraid of this, while the Enemy was buſie in Fight, 
Landed his Soldiers, took the place, and there put 
a Garrifon. Wuoereby he browght it to paſs, that 
both Corn and Succours might Teh come by Sea to 


Obſervations upon Cx8saR's 


ſupply him: For he had ſent to all the confining 
Regions for aid. In other places of the Town they 
fo fought, that they gave over at length upon equal 
Conditions : ( Which happened by reaſon of the nar- 
rowneſs of the Paſſages ) and a few of each ſide 
being ſlain, Czar took in ſuch * gr as were moſt 
convenient for him, and Fortified them in the Night. 
In this Quarter of the Town was contained a little 
part of the King's Houſe ( wherein he himſelf, at 
his firſt arrival, was appointed to lodge )) and a 
Theatre joyned to the Houſe, which was inſtead of 4 
Caſtle, and had a paſſage to the Port, and to other 
pony the Road. The days following he encreaſed theſe 
Fortifications, to the end he might have them as a 
Wall againſt the Enemy, and thereby need not Fight 
againſt his Will. 

In the mein time, the younger Daughter of King 
Ptolemy, hoping to obtain the Crown now in que- 
tin, found means to convey her ſelf out of the 
King's Houſe to Achillas; and both, joyntly together, 
undertook the managing of that War. But preſent- 
ly there grew a controverſie between them , who 
ſhould Command in Chief ; which was the cauſe of 
great Largeſs and Rewards to the Soldiers, either of 
them being at great Charges and Expences to gain 
their good Wills. 

While | the Enemy was bufied © in theſe things, 
' the Governour of the youn King , and 
Super-Intendant of the Kingdom on 's Party, 


ſent Meſſenger! to Achillas, Exborting him not to 
defiſt in the buſineſs, or to be — Upon 


the diſcovering and apprehenſion of which Meſſengers, 
cauſed him to be Slain. And theſe were the 
beginnings of the Alexandrian War. 


OBSERVATION. 


Harus is a little Iſland in the Sea over-againft 
*® Alexandrias in the midſt whereof Ptolemy 
Philadelph built a Tower of an exceeding height, 
all of white Marble. Ir comained many Stages, 
and had in the rop many great Lanthorns to keep 
Light in the Night, for a Mark to ſuch as were 
at Sea. The Architector Ingraved thereupon this 
Inſcription ; Soſtrates Gnidius, the Son of Dexi- 
phanes, to the Gods Conſervators, for the ſafety of 
avigators. 
It was reckoned for one of the Seven Wonders 
of the World. The firſt whereof was the Tem- 
le of Diana at Epheſus. The ſecond was the 
zepulcre which Artemiſia, Queen of Caria, made 
for her Husband Mauſolus, whoſe Aſhes ſhe 
drank. The rhird was the Coloſſus of the Sun ar 
hodes. The fourth was the Walls of 
he fifth was the Pyramids of Egype. he 
ſixth was the e of Fupiter Olympius at Elis, 
which was made by Phidias, and contained three- 
icore Cubits in height ; and was all of Ivory, 
and pure Gold. And the ſeventh was this Pha- 


rus, 


a 


The Dike of ROHAN's REMARKS. 


commendable, during the whole courſe of 

his Life ; he-ſeems to have our-done himſelf 
in-this Civil War. To be unwilling to deſtroy 
whole Armics'in Spain by open force, and havi 
reduc'd them ro his Mercy, to diſmiſs them wi 
their Commanders, withour-obliging them rtoven- 
gage no longer to nnake War againſt him : To 
pay the Arrcars due to 'his Bnemies, while be 


T:. Cefar's Clemency and Liberaliry are fo 


borrows Money from his 'own Captains to pay 
his own Men, to reſtore at once to Domitius Ano- 
barbus 150000 Crowns, which Pompey had given 
him out of the publick Treaſure, ro make War 
againſt him : To releaſc the Prifoners he rook 
without Ranſom; nay, even to reſtore them 
whar-ever was theirs, while Bibulus, Labienus and 
others, Maffacred as many of his Soldiers as fell 
into their Hands; arc actions to be _ 


Lib, III. 


but never 'to be imitated : Eſpecially in an Age 
in which the practice is very different from this 
Generofity : And even from what he had pra- 
tis d in Gallia, where he ſometimes us'd great 
Severity. Let us therefore enquire into the Rea- 
ſons which enclin'd him ro this blind Clemency, 
which ſeem'd to be fatal ro his Men : In order 
to which, I am of Opinion that we mult diſtin- 
guiſh rhe Deſigns. He was a Conqueror in 
Gallia, ſo that whenever they abus'd his firit and 
narural Clemency, he practis'd Severity ro awe 
thoſe by Fear, which he had not been able to 
Subdue by his Mildneſs. Burt here he is en- 
gag'd in a Civil War, in which, under pretence 
of maintaining the Liberty of the People , he 
deſigns to ve the People and Senate. To 
that end he lays afide all his Paflions, the berter 
to effect his deſign, and the more his Enemies 
are Cruel againſt him, the milder he appears a- 
painkt them : So that his » wen on] cn 

im in Battel, and not deſpairing of a Fardon, 
ſubmit with eaſe ar the firſt! frowns of Fortune. 
Bur the Caſe is very different in ſuch Civil Wars, 
as are only made for the defence of ones Per- 
ſon or Religion : For having no deſign in ſuch 
to ſubvert the State, you are obligd to repel 
Cruelty by Cruelty , or elſe you will find no 
Adherents : But when you Fight for Dominion, 
you muſt obtain ir, by behaving your ſelf in 
ſuch a manner thar neither Vengeance nor Cru- 
elry may be fear'd from you, and by _—_ a 

reat Liberality, and all forts of Vertues : For 

eople never defire a-change of Condition, unleſs 
ir be ro make themſelves eaſifr. Thus, with 
this Liberal Reſolution and Clemency, retainng 
his Dictatorſhip bur a Fortnight ; doing nothing 
contrary to the common practice, as Protector 
of the Common-Wealth, juſtifying all his Acti- 
ons, ſhowing himſelf as defirous of a Peace as 
Pompey (eem'd averſe to it, in order ro animare 
his Cirizens and Soldiers againſt him ; and pro- 
ſecuring the War much better than he , he at- 
chicv'd the greateſt and moſt glorious defign that 
ever was undertaken. 

Ceſar having joyn'd all his Forces, endeavours 
to Fight Pompey, and not being able ro draw 
him ro a Barrel, he undertakes a high Deſign, v7. 
To Belicge him in his Camp, tho' he was weaker 
than he. It was near Duraz;zo, where he began 
ro encloſe him with Trenches, taking the advan- 
rage of {mall Hills, of difficult accels, ( which in 
my Opinion induc'd him to that deſign : ) the 
Reaſons alledg'd by him, are, that being weak 
in Cavalry, and having a ſcarcity of Corn, he 
could nor poſlibly ger any, Pompey's Army being 
free, which he thereby allo depriv'd of Forrage, 
and made ir uſeleſs ro all rhe Factions of the 
War ; fince it would lefſen Pomp:y's Reputation 
throughout the Empire, and encreaſe his own, 
when ir ſhould be reported that Ceſar kept him 
Beſicg'd, and that he durſt not Fight him ; which 
was of great uſe to him, fince People _— 
ſide with the ſtrongeſt. On the other hand, 
Pompey being unwilling ro quit the Sea-fide, or to 
remove from Durazzo , where he had pur his 
Stores and Proviſions, reſolv'd to ſubfiſt there ; 
and finding that his Cavalry would ſuffer roo 
much unleſs they rerurn'd ro Forrage, he made 
an encloſure of Trenches on his fide, of fifteen 
Miles circumference. Thus the rwo Captains 
omirred nothing in order to the ſucceſs of their 
Defigns. Finally, Pompey finding himſelf very 
much ftreightned by this encloſure, Arracks one 
of the ends of Ce/ar's Retrenchments, in which 
he had ſo much advantage in rwo Combars thar 
were fought in one day, that Ceſar confels'd, that 
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his Army would have been routed if he had pur- 
ſu'd his Vieory. This ſhows us ſtill rhe uſeful- 
neſs of Rerrenchrnents, and how eafie it is rhere- 
by to avoid a Combar againſt an Army we ſtand 
in dread of ; to re-ertourage one that is diſhear- 
rened ; and to ftarve another ſtronger than our 
own: For the «kill of War confiſts chiefly in 
never being forc'd ro Fight againſt ones Will, to 
which end 'tis neceflary ro rake care not to want 
Proviſions, to exerciſe the Soldiers to handle their 
Arms well, and ro obſerve their Orders, and ro 
know how ro make Rerrenchments ; for had 
Ceſar been to deal with a leſs Skilful Caprain than 
Pompey who had ſuffer d himſelf ro be enclos'd 
at firſt, he would eirher have ruin'd his Army, 
or have forc'd hin to Fight. 

Ceſar being ſcnſible that he could nv longer 
block up Pompey, nor yet remain near him with- 
out being reduc'd ro g inconveniencies for 
want of thons ; undeWtkes 2 long Retreat 
of ſeveral days March. To that end he Tilparches 
away his Baggage in the Evening with one Le- 
gion, and the remainder of his Army abour 
Midnight, excepting rwo Legions, and with his 
Cavalry, which he himſelf tollow'd at break of 
day. Pompey purſues him with ſpeed, and find- 
ing him lodg'd where he had formerly been En- 
camp'd, he alſo rakes Poſſeflion of his old Camp 
near him: Bur whereas Ceſar ſeemingly ſends 
out his Cavalry to Forrage, (making it return 
ſecretly into his Camp again ) Pompey ſends out 
his in earneſt, and moſt of his Soldiers being 
gone back to fetch ſome Baggage they had Ie 
in their former Camp ; he Marches away ſud- 
denly in the ſame order as the day before. So 
that Pompey not being able to follow him ar thar 
time, and the other making great Marches til! 
in the ſatne order; he could not poflibly over- 
take him ; and in three days time defifted his 
purfuir. This is a fine Leſſon ro ſhow how dan- 
gerous it is to make a Retrear within fighr of 
an Enemy ; and how to avoid a Combat, and 
whar Order is neceſſary ro be obſerv'd not to be 
incumber'd with rhe Baggage, and how a Retreat 
is made berrer with part of the Army, than with 
the whole. For fince Ceſar was afraid of Re- 
treating within fight of Pompey, with an Army fo 
accuſtom'd ro Vanquiſh, and dreaded by Pompey 
himſelf, what muſt Generals do in theſe our 
Times, who Command Armies newly rais'd, 
without Order, without Obedience, full of Bag- 
gage, where Soldiers do not underſtand their 
Arms, nor the Captains how ro Teach them ; 
and yer they would think it a reflection upon 
their S——_ ro retire by Stealth 2 Preſumprtion 
and Ignorance are two ill Counſellors in War. 

Ar the Battel of Pharſalia, Pompey wasas ftron 
again as Ceſar, eſpecially in Cavalry, on which 
he rely'd particularly for Victory : Bur his Army 
was neither ſo well experienced, nor fo ac- 
cuſtom'd ro Fight as Ceſar's, ſo that dreading 
they would break their Order in going to Charge, 
he commanded them ro tarry and ſuſtain rhe 
ſhock of the Enemies Army, without moving from 
their place. Ceſar not approving this Advice, 
com ed his Army to = in the Onſet, al- 
ledging that ir would excite the Courage of his 
Men, which it is fitter to encreaſe than to leflen, 
nor diſapproving the ancient way, beginning the 
Combar with a general Shour. And experience 
informs us, that 1n all Warlike Actions, he thar 
Arracks redoubles his Courage, and that he that 
is Artack'd has ſome fear. 

As for the Order of Pompey's Bartel, having 
a Brook on his Right, he plac'd all his Horſe on 
the Left, flauering himiclf, that after _g 

er- 
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Overthrown Ceſar's, it would encloſe his Army. 
Ceſar being ſenſible that his Cavalry was not 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt Pompey's, reinforc'd it with 
ſprightly Soldiers , whom he mixes among it ; 
moreover, he makes a Detachment our of every 
Bartralion, with which fe compos'd another to 
ſuſtain ir, which he puts out of the Rank of the 
three Orders of the Infantry, and Commands 
them not to Charge, unril they receive Orders 
from him ; ſo that when Pompey's Cavalry had 
beaten back Caeſar's, which they could nor do 
without purting themſelves in diſorder, mer 
this Son which ſtopt them ſhort : And then 
oblig'd them ro turn their Backs, and wholly to 
abandon the Left Wing of Pompey's m_ 
which Ceſar aq his Point, eafi 
pur reſt in Diſorder. Whereu 
obſerve rwo things, the one that a ral muſt 
never hazard all his Forces at once, bur by de- 
: And the ro obſerve diſtances ſo well, 
on the fides in the Rear ; that the firſt 
being Overthrown, may not Overthrow them 
thar are to ſuſtain them, leaving them a conveni- 
ent ſpace to paſs, and to Rally behind. 


——— I 


Obſervations upon CxSAR's, &c. 


As Ceſar knew how to Vanquiſh, fo he knew 
berrer yer how ro purfue his Victory, and to 
improve it. But never comparably to that of 
Pharſalia, in which he did not alone content him- 
ſelf with forcing the Camp, nor with Befieging 
the remainder of the Army upon a Hill, on 
which they retir'd, nor yer with purſuing Pompey 
for ſome days : Bur with Three or Four Thou- 
ſand Men only, he follow'd him both by Sea 
and Land, until he trac'd him ro his Grave in 
Egypt, where he arriv'd almoſt as ſoon as he, 
never allowing him time to recollect himſelf, or 
any wiſe ro Rally. This reaches us ro improve 
occaſions when they offer themſelves, and never 
to delay what may be executed on the Inſtant. 
For Worldly things are ſubject to great Revo- 
utions : And the Aﬀairs and Difficulties Czſar 
ſtill mer with afrer Pompey's Death, reſtifie ſuffici- 
ently, that had he in imitation of ſeveral Great 
Men , endeavour'd to gather the Fruits of his 
Victory, before their being Ripe, and to Reliſh 
Pres hefrve ir were ſecur'd, he might have re- 
pented ir. 
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COMMENTARIES 


ON THE 


Alexandrian War. 


By Aulus Hirtius Panſa, Ceſar's Friend and Companion in his Wars. 


Now firſt made Engliſh. 


The Argument. 


\FZESAR purſues POMPET to Alexandria, where underſtanding that 
he was Slain, but that King Ptolemy did defign to entrap him, he was 
' conſtrained to ſtand upon his Guard, though under the Diſadvantage both of 
i Time and Place, it being Winter, and within the Walls of a Town, in the 
Poſleffion of a moſt powerful and cunning Enemy, he himſelf poor and de- 
ſtitate of Conveniencies for a War. A Diſlention between Arſe, youngeſt 
Daughter to King Ptolemy, and Achi//as, Captain of the Guard, about the 
Government. Ceſar releaſes young Ptolemy, who (contrary to his moſt ſo- 
lemn Promiſes ) Fights againſt him, but is overcome. Belides this War of 
Alexandria, Hirtins in this Book does likewiſe give an Account of the Di- 
ſturbances in- Spain, under 2. Caſſius Longinus the Prztor: As alſo of the 
Pontick Expedition againſt Pharnaces. In all ſhewing great variety of Fight- 
ing and Embattelling an Army, Fortune ſtill appearing, like her ſelf, In- 


conſtant, 


I. HE War of Alexandria being re- 
ſolved upon, Ceſar ſends for rhe whole 
Fleet from Rbodes, Syria, and Cilicia, 
calls the Archers our of Crete, and the 
Horſemen from Malchus, King of the Nabathe: : 
Commands Ammunition, Proviſions, and Supplies 
to be got rogether from all Parrs, and ſent in. 
Mean while the Fortifications are daily augment- 
ed by the Addition of new Works, and all ſuch 
rts of the Town as are look'd upon to be leſs 
rong, are ficted with Teſtudo's and Covert-ways, 
and from one Building to another the Bartering- 
Rams are ler in through Holes, all the old Ruines 
and void Spaces being taken up with Forrtificati- 
ons. Alexandria is in a manner Proof againſt 
Fire, becauſe the Houſes are at a convenient di- 
ſtance one from another , and are not built of 
Wood, bur fenced about with Walls and Arches, 
and cover'd over either with a fort of Tiles or 
hard Terrace. Ceſar endeavour'd all he was able 
ro cur off the narroweſt part (ſo made by a Moar 
or River that runs from the South) from the 
of the Ciry , that part being deſign'd for the 
Works and making of Vines or Coverts ; having 


theſe things chiefly in his Eye, That ſeeing the 
Town was divided into rwo Parts, the Army 
_—_ be managed by one Advice and Direction ; 
and then, ſuch as were over-power'd, might be 
relieved, and have help ſent 'em from the other 
parr of the Town : Bur eſpecially, that Water 
aad Proviſion might eafily be had ; for of one of 
theſe they had bur little, and of the other none 
at all ; both which the River or Moat could a- 
bundantly ſupply 'em with. 


IT. All this while thoſe of Alexandria were 
nor idle in managing their Aﬀairs; for they ſenc 
Ambaſſadors, and made Proclamation through all 
parts of the Confines and Kingdom of Egype for 
Aſſiſtance ; they convey'd a vaſt many Bows and 
Arrows into the Town, and got together an in- 
credible number of People : Alſo in the City 
they had huge Magazines of Arms ; beſides this, 
they arm'd their Servants that were able, and lefr 
the Veterane Cohorts ar liberty in the moſt open 
places of the City, that what Quarter ſoever 
ſhould be affaulred, they might. be ready wirh 
their whole Force to come t9 1ts Aid, They ran 


up 
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up a Triple Paliſado before each Gate and Poſtern, 
built of large ſquare Stone, full Forry Foot high. 
The lower Parrs of the City they fenced with 
very high Towers of Ten aſcents. Beſides, they 
made walking Towers of the like number of De- 


grees or Steps with Wheels, and having put Ropes 
ro 'em, they drew ritih with» Ho PP 
g 


them to rt quartexy- they plealed, 
Streets as were = and 1 won 


HI. The Ciry being both Wealthy and Pop 
lous furniſhed them with all Neceffaries. 

Men being very Ingenious, and extraordinary 
Acure, did ſo dextrouſly perform whatſoever they 
ſaw our Men do, that you would have thought 
our Men had imitated them : Befides, they had 
many things of their own Invention ; ar the fame 
rime infeſting our Forrifications and defending 
theirs. Moreover, their Princes or Chiefs in 
their Councils and Speeches, ſpoke to 'em to this 
effect; The People of Rome, according ro their 
Cuſtom, are come to rake Poſſefſion of eur Towns 


_ by lintle and little. Not many Years ago (you 


may remember ) Gabinius entred Egype with a 
Powerful Ariny ; And now Pompey being Over- 
come, fled hither, whither Ce/ar has him 
with his Forces; and though he be dead, yet 
Ceſar continues amongſt us * Who ( if we do not 
force him our) will rurn our Kingdom into a 
Province ; and all this ( which is ro be ma- 
rurely thought yy” in a tempeſtuous time of 
the Year, when he can receive no Succours by 
Sea. 


IV. While theſe things were in Agitarion , 
there aroſe a difſention berween Achillas, Captain 
of the Veteranes, and Arfince, King Ptolemy's 
Younger Daughter, each laying wait for other, 
he praCtiſing to get the Government into his hands. 
But Ar/inoe, by the help of Ganymedes the Eunuch, 

ins Achills his Father-in-law, to her Party, and 

that means flays him ; who being dead, ſhe 
tained the whole Government, without any 
Coparrner or Controller. Ganymedes is made 
General of the Army , who having taken thar 
Office upon him, encreaſes the Soldiers Pay, and 
adminiſters orher Matters with equal diligence. 


V. Alexandria is in a manner all of it under- 
mined, and has Dreins or Canals as far as the 
Nile, by which the Water is brought into Con- 
duirs or Water-Houſes, which, by little and lirrle, 
in ime grows clear and ſertles : This Maſters 
and their Families make uſe of ; for as it comes 
from the River Nile, it is ſo- muddy and thick, 
that it breeds many and various Diftempers : Burt 
Servants and poor People are forced to be con- 
rented with ir as it comes, becauſe there is nor 
ſo mach as a Well or «1 by the whole _ 
Further, this River (the Nik) lay on thar fide 
of the City which the Alexandrians were poſfefled 
of: Which thing Ganymedes knewing very well, 
that our Men might be kept from Water, who 
were diftribured up and down in every{Street for 
the Defence of the Forrtifications, and made uſe 
of Water, drawn from Warer-Houſes, Dreins, 
and Ponds, he undertakes a great and difficulr 
Task; for having cur off the Dreins, and all Parts 
of the Ciry, in his Poſſeflion, being ſecured, he 
does what he can ro draw a vaſt quantiry of Wa- 
rer out of the Sea with Ropes and Engines, which 
Grounds, he ler fall upon that 
part which Car was poflels'd of, without inter- 
miffion ; by means whereof the Water coming 
ſalter rhan ordinary our of the upper Condnirs or 
Warer-Houſes , berter fort of Inhabirants 


he. 


were in great admiration, how it could happen ; 
neither were they ſatisfied wherher they mighr 
believe themſelves, rill the inferiour or common 
ſort of People alledged alſo that the Water they 
uſed was of another Nature and Taſte to whar 


it was formerly ; and by comparing one with the 
other, and rafting them, they jound the differente 
"thereof.- In A ble while after this, that in the 


upper Condufts could not bE drunk at all, and 
thar in the Tower grew every day more corrupt 


and falr. 


VI. This done, and they being fully convinced, 
ſuch a fear fell upon them, that they all thoughr 
themſelves at the laſt Extremity : Some ſaid 
Cz/ar ought not to delay, bur get on Ship-board ; 
others feared that Remedy would be worſe than 
the Diſeaſe, becauſe ir was nor poſlible they ſhould 
conceal their flight from the Alexandrians, ſeeing 
they were ſo near 'em ; and if they follow'd, there 
would nor be room enough in the Ships to receive 
them. Beſides, there were a great many of the 
Townſmen 'in that part of the Ciry where C#/ar 
was, whom he had ſuffer'd to continue in their 
Habitarions, becauſe they had openly difſembled 
rhemſelves faithful ro our Men, and ſeem'd to 
have revolred from their own; fo that, had I 
been to defend the Alexandrians, I could have 
{aid much as to their Fidelity and good Conduct : 
Bur let any Man conſider their Nation and Na- 
ture at the ſame rime, and he cannot doubr bur 


they are a ſort of People above all Mank; - 
reſt for. deſttudtion. ; m_ 


VII. Ceſar, by fair Words, and: dint of Rea- 
ſon, leflen'd the fear of his Soldiers, alledging, 
*Thar freſh/Water mighr- be found in the Ps 
* and Trenches ; for all Sca-Shoars bave natu- 
* rally. Veins_of it. | But; if the nature of the 
: Eyyprian 'Coaft ſhould ſve contrary to all 
, yer ſeeing they had the Sea at Com- 

mand, the Enemy having no Navy, they could 
* not be hinder d from ferching Water when 
* they pleas'd with their Ships, either from Pare- 
" tonium on the Lefr, or from rhe Iſland on the 
* Righr' hand ; which Navigations being made 
** ar divers times, could never all miſcarry by 
© contrary Winds : Burt that there was no hr 
* of flighr, neither for thoſe who had the chief 
** Power, nor even for thoſe who had nothing 6 
** think on, but how to fave their lives : Thar ir 
© Was found hard enough to ſuſtain the ſhocks of 
\ their Bnemies with the help of their Fortifica- 
. tions, mach leſs could they do ir if they left 

them, being _— both by their ignorance 


S of rhe place and their number ; beſides ir would 
a be borh tedious and difficuir ro ger into the 
Ships, eſpecially from the Skiffs. On the other 


hs hand, the Alexandrians were very ſwift, and 
© underſtood well the nature of the Place and 
\ the Buildings ; bur chiefly being proud of the 
| Victory they would ger before them, and poſ- 
* ſeſs rhemſelves of the riſing Grounds and tops 
* of Houſes, and thereby hinder them in their 
" flight, and gerring to their Ships ; therefore ex- 
horted them to think no more of that Reſolu- 
tion, but by all means to think of being Con- 
querors. 


VIE. Having made this Oration to his Sol- 
diers, and the Courage of all being excited, he 
ve Order ro the Cenrurions, Thar all other bu- 

$ being ler alone, they ſhould berake them. | 
ſelves ro digging of Wells without intermiſſion, 
ſo muchas in the Night-time. Having begun 
the Work, and every one being intent upon ir, 


mm 


In one nights time they found abundance of freſh 
Water; fo that jn a yery little rime the Operoſe 
Engines and' vaſt Endeavours of the Alexandrians 
were rendred uſeleſs, Two days after, the Se- 
yen and thirrierh Legion of Pompey's Soldiets, thar 
ſurrender'd theniſelves, with Corn, Arms, and 
Bows and Arrows, having been purt' on Board of 
Ship by Domitius Calvinus, were brought ro the 
Coaſt of Africa, a little above Alexandria. Theſe 
Ships, by reaſon of a Welt Wind which blew for 
'nany days, could nor ger into Port ; yer the pla- 
ces all chereabours are remarkable for -good An- 
choring. They, being long weather-bound, and 
very much ſtraiten'd for want of Water, ſend an 
- <1 hee to Ceſar, to acquaint him with their Con- 
1t10n, 


IX. Ceſar, without conſulting any body bur 
himſelf, what wag proper to be done, gets on Ship 
board, and ordeP all the Fleet to follow him ; 
bur puts never a Land-man on Board ; becauſe, 
being to go a great way off, he was not willing 
ro leave the Works unguarded, When he arrived 
at Cherrboneſus, and had put his Boats aſhore to take 
in freſh Water, ſome of the Company going a 
pood way from the Ships for Plander, were taken 

y the Enemies Horſemen : Of whom they learn'd 
that Ceſar himſelf was come along with the Fleer, 
and that he had no Soldiers aboard. Underſtand- 
ing which, they were of opinion that a good 
portunity was offered them of Advantage : Where- 
upon they mann'd all the Veſſels they had ready 
for fail, and mer Ceſar as he retuin'd with his 
Fleet ; who for rwo Reaſons declin'd fighting that 
day ; one, becauſe he had no Soldiers on board, 
and it was paſt the tenth hour of the og 
ing the night would give his Enemies rage, 
who truſted much to their Knowledge of the pla- 
ces ; the other, that he had not time ro encou- 
rage his Men, being of opinion that no Exhorta- 
tion is of any validity, wherein Valour and Cow- 
ardice are not, the one commended, and rhe other 
exploded. Forwwhich Cauſes, Ceſar drew all the 
Ships he could ro ſhore, into a place where he 
thought the Enemy ceuld not. follow him : Bur 
there was one Ship, a Rþodian, in the right Wing 
at a great diſtance from the reſt ; which the Ene- 
mies ſeeing, they could nor contain themſelves, 
but immediately four large Ships and a great ma- 
um open Veſſels ran upon her with full Sail. 

1ertupon Ceſar was conſtrained ro give her his 

Aſſiſtance, thar he might not be a ſhameful Spe- 
Cator of his Diſgrace ; though if a worſe thing 
ſhould happen; he rhoughr he ought ro take it for 
his pains. A Battle commences hereupon, with 

reat fury by the Rh1dians, who, as they excelled 
th for Skill and Valour in all Enconnrers, fo at 
this time eſpecially rhey did not refuſe ro bear 
the whole brunt of the Batrle themſelves, becanſec 
ir ſhould not be ſaid the Remans came to any Da- 
mage by their miſmanagement. This Fight was 
fortunare to the Romans ; for one of the Enemies 
Ships of four Banks of Oars was taken, another 
ſunk, bur all the Men were faved ; and a very 
great number of Sea-men were lain in the reſt : 
And if the Night had not pur an end to the Fighr, 
Ceſar had got the whole Fleet of the Enemy into 
his Poſle The Enemies being throughly 
frighted with. this ill Fortune, Ceſar ( the Wind 
blowing gently againſt him) row'd his Ships of 
Burthen, with his Men of War, to Alexandria. 


X. The Alexandrians were ſo mightily diſcou- 


raged at this Loſs, when they ſaw themſelves 0- 
vercome, not only in the Valour of their Seamen, 
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bur in the Skill of rheir Pifots, ( in whom, and the 
callneſs of their Ships, they much confided ) char 
they doubted whether their Forts were able ro 
deferid them ; wherefore they made all the Block- 
ades poflible, being afraid leit our Fleer ſhould 
come fo near as to annoy them, even on ſhore. 
They, after Ganymedes had ratified the fame in 
Council, ſer themſelves to repair and make goo 1 
the number of ſuch Ships as were loſt, being ve- 
ry diligent in refitting their old Ships, not ar all 
doubting bur they ſhould be able to effect the ſame. 
And although they loſt above a hundred and ter 
long Ships, and all their Naval Stores in Porr, yer 
they laid 4 nor alide their hopes of making the ſame 

ood again: For they ſaw that neither Forces nor- 
Proviſiens could be brought to Ceſar, if they were 
bur ſtrong enough in Shipping ; beſides, the Sea» 
men bath of rhe City and Maritime Country, who 
had been brought up ro the Sea from Children, 
covered to flock in for fo natural and National a 
Good ; neither were they inlenfible of what Ad- 
vantage their ſmall Craft was to them. Thele ' 
things conſidered, they ſer about repairing their 
Navy with all poſſible Diligence. 


XI. They placed Guards at each mouth of the 
Nile, to take the Cuſtoms or Toll : Old Ships, 
belonging ro the King; that had Jain in oblcure 
Docks, and that had not been made ule of for ma- 
ny;years paſt, they refirred, and brought to Alex- 
pal by bur withour Oars. They uncover'd the 
tops of the Gates, Schools, and publick Buildings ; 
made Boards or Planks ſerve inſtead of Oars : Na- 
tural Induftry furniſh'd 'em with ſame things, the 
Plenty of the Ciry with orhers .Laſtly, their Prepa- 
ration was not for a long Voyage, bur ſuch as was 
ſuitable to the preſent Neceflity ; for they forefaw 
their Conflict mnit be in their very Port. There- 
fore in a few days, contrary to all Expectation, 
they had got ready rwo and twenty of four Banks 
apiece, and five of five Banks cach, with abun-- 
dance of ſmall open Veſſels. Having made Trial 
what each of 'em could do, before they went our 
of Port, they pur a convenient number of Land- 
men on board, and made themſelves in all things 
ready for a Battle. 


XIL Ceſar bad with him nine Ships of Rhodes, 
( for of ten that were fenr, one founder'l in her 
Voyage upon the Egyptian Coaſt) eight from Pontus, 
five from Lycia, and rwelve from Aſia. Of thete 
there were five of five Banks apiece, and ten of 
four ; all the reſt were leſs, and for the moſt part 
open : Nevertheleſs, truſting ro the Valour of his 
Soldiers, having learned the ſtrength of the Ene- 
my, he prepared to fight them ; for when each 
Man' had taken a Reſolution,” from a Confidence 
of his own Ability, ro de his beſt, he ſails round 
with the Fleer ro the Iſle Pharos, and drew up his 
Ships in Order of Batik: againt the Enemy, pla- 
cing the Rbodians in the right Wing, and thoſe of 
Pontwus 1n the lefr. Berween 'em he ieft a ſpace of 
40 Paces; for fo much he rhought convenient for 
the drawing the Ships off upon occaſion, Afrer 
he had thus. order'd them, he diſpoled of the reſt 
for a Reſerve, appointing and commanding which 
ſhould follow ard affiſt one part, and which the 
other. 


XIII. The Alexandrians undaunted!y bring our 
their Ships, and range-'em in order. In Front 
they place two and rwenty ; the reſt, as Reſerves, 
they place ia the ſecond Rank : Beſides, they bring 
out a /great . number -of lefſer Ships and Skiffs, 
wich Bavins and Fire, ,to try if by their Nutn- 
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ber, Shouting, and 'Lighrs, rbey could pur our 
Men into a Fright. 
There were een the rwo Fleets narrow 


Fords, which belong to the Coaſt of Africk ; ( for 
they ſay, that one half of Alexandria is in Africa) 
where they waited a long time, one expeCting 
wheh rother ſhoiild paſs the ſame ; becauſe,which- 
ſoever enter'd, if he ſhould chance ro have the 
worle, would find it a difficult Matter to get our 
again in the Retrear. 


XIV. Eupbrancr was Admiral of the Rbodian 
Ships, who, for his greatneſs of Mind, and Cou- 
rage, was rather to be compar'd to the Remans than 
the Grecians. This Man, becauſe of his very great 
Skill and Magnanimity, was ſo beloved by the 
Plodians, that they gave him the Command of 
their Fleet: Who, when he underſtood Czſar's 
Mind, {aid; Czlar, thou ſeemeſt to me to be afraid 
that ſhou'dſt thou enter theſe Fords before thou art 
obliged to it by Fight, thou ſhouldeſt not be able to 
bring the Ships off again : Commit thy Afﬀair to u 
Rhodians ; we will ſuſtain the Brunt of the Batt'e, 


. while the reſt follow us, and in thi we will not balk 


thy Exp:Aation ; for to ſee theſe Men longer to vaunt 
it, even under our Noſes, # a horrid ſhame and trou- 


ble to us. 


XV. Ceſar baving encouraged him, and given 
him ail due Praiſe and Commendation, gives the 
Signal for Battle. Eupbraneri/ with four Rhodian 
Ships paſſes beyond rhe Ford, which are ſurroun- 
ded by the Alexandrians, who run upon them 
with great Violence ; which they ſuſtain, and with 

rear Dextericy and Cunning clear themſelves of 
em: And fo excellent a thing is good Diſcipline, 
that in ſach an unequal number nor a Ship of ours 
came fide-ways upon the Enemy, not an Oar of 
any of 'em was loſt or ſwept away ; bur they al 
ways met them full burr as rhey came. In the 
mean while the reſt of ours came up, when we 
were forced of Necefliry to leave Art or Dexte- 
rity, by reaſon of the narrownelſs of the place, and 
berake our ſelves wholly ro Valour. e was 
not one Man in Alexandria, either of our Men, 
or the Townſmen, of thoſe imploy'd in the Works 
or in the Defence of the place, bur gor on the 
rops of the higheſt Buildings and places of Emi- 
nence, being deſirous to fee the Encounter ; each 
with Prayers and Vows to the Immortal Gods, 
wiſhing Victory to their reſpeftive Party. For 
had ours been bear,we bad had no Refuge either by 
Sea or Land ; nay, even all things furuce were 
uncertain to us, though we had been Conquerors. 
They, if they had overcome us at Sea, would have 
got all; if worſted, their other Fortune would 
have been in jeopardy. This withal was a grie- 
vous and fad thing to confider, That the Good 
and Safery of the whole ſhould turn upon the 
Fare of a few, of whom, if any ſhould deſpond 
or be diſhearren'd, the reft muſt alſo fall, not ha- 
ving Ability to defend rhemſelves. Theſe things 
Cofe, ſome days before, had declared to his Sol- 
diers ; that they might fight with ſo much the 
grearer Courage, ſince they ſaw that the Safery of 
all lay in their hands: Each particular Man, fol- 
lowing Ceſar's DireQtions; exhorred his Friend and 
Ccmpanion thar he would nor balk his and the Ex- 
pectation of all rhe Reman People, ſince rhey bad 
pirch'd upon him as one on whom they might ha- 
zard the Fate of a Battle. With this Reſolution 
therefore it was determin'd, Thar neither the In- 
duſtry nor Experience of the Coaſters or Seamen 
ſhould be any Protection, nor their multirude of 
Ships, of any Advanrage tro 'em ; nor could they 
cqual us in the number of valiant Men. 


ar. 


XVI. In this Fight was taken one Ship of five 
Banks of Oars, with all the Soldiers and Seamen, 
and three ſunk ;.( without the loſs of one on our 
fide ) the reſt make off che neareſt way to the 
Town, where they were ſhelter'd by Molds with 
Forts to ſecure 'em, which hinder'd our Men from 


cotning near. 


XVII Ceſar, that this raight tior be an Obſta- 
cle ro him- at every rurn, thought it his beft Po- 
licy to ſtrive by all means poflible to ger the Ifland, 
with the Mold belonging thereto, into his hands, 
The Fortifications therefure being in a good mea- 
ſure finiſhed in the Town, he hoped both the Mold 
and ir might be accoſted at the ſame time. This 
Counſel being raken, he purs ren Cohotts and the 
chief of the light armed Soldiers of the Gauliſh 
Horſemen , whom he thought moſt proper, on 
board the lefſe# Ships and Skiffs : One part of the 
Iſland he attacks, with his covered for the 
Protection of his Men, offeting Bim great Rewards 
that ſhould firſt ſer foor upon ir. Ar the fitſt On- 
ſer they ſuſtain'd our Men with equal Bravery ; 
for, at the ſame time that ſome defended their 
Coaſts, others threw Datts and other offenſive 
Weapons from the tops of the Houſes : For by 
reaſon of the unevenneſs of the place, the Landing 
was very difficult for our Men ; and with their 
Skiffs and long Ships they nimbly and skilfully 
defended the narrowneſs of the place. Bur as 
ſoon as ( the places being known, and the Fords 
throughly tried )) a few of our Men were got a- 
ſhore, and others came and back'd them, and ftour- 
ly refiſted the Enemy upon equal ground, all the 
Inhabitants of Pharos run away. Theſe being put 
ro flight, the reſt, leaving the cuſtody of the Port, 
apply themſelves tro the Shore and to the Town, 
and left their Ships, to defend their Houſes, 


XVIII Nor could they long defend themſelves 
by the help of their Forrtifications , though the 
Buildings were not unlike thoſe of Alexandria, 
( ſuffer me to __— leſs things with greater ;) 
the Towers were both high, and ſtood fo cloſe ro- 
gether, that they ſerved inſtead of a Wall; and 
our Men came not prepared for a Siege, with Sca- 
ling Ladders, Hurdles, and other ſuch like Imple- 
ments: Bur Fear robs Men of their Underftand- 
ing and Reaſon, and debilirares the Body, as then 
it fell our. They CY themſelves able to 
encounter us on plain and equal ground, being now 
frighted with the flight of ſome and the ſlaughter 
of a tew of their Men, durſt not now truſt 
ſelves 10 their Forrtifications of 3o Foot in heighr, 
but threw themſelves through the Mold into the 
Sea, and ſwam ro a Town $90 Paces off ; though 
we kill'd a great many of 'em, and took fix hun- 
dred Priſoners. 


XIX. Ceſar, having given the Soldiers leave 
to plunder, commanded rhe Houſes to be pull'd 
down, and the Caſtle to be fortified on all fides as 
far as the Bridge that is next to Pharos, and pur a 
Gariſon into it. This the Pharites had fled ba 
bur that which was ſtrongeſt, and next to the 
Town, the Alexandrians kept: However, the next 
day he accoſts it in the ſame manner, becauſe ( the 
Caſtle and the other Bridge being raken) he per- 
ceived all fear of Excurſion of their Shipping, and 
ſudden Ambuſcades, was taken away ; he having 
alſo with Arrows and Darts drove thoſe from the 
Ships which lay before it for irs defence, and for- 
ced them into the Town, landed about thtee Co- 
horrs, the place being ſo narrow, that it would 
hold no more ; the reſt of the Forces agg > 

tion 
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$carion on Shipboard : Which being done, he comi- 
mands a Trench to be thrown up before the 
Bridge that was right againſt the Enemy ; and ah 
Arch being builr, co ſupport the Bridge, he cauſed 
the Paſſages, where ihe Ships uſed ro go ont, tb 
be fill'd up with Stones. One of which Works 
beirig fGnithed, thar not {0 much as one Boar could 
get our, and the other begun ; all the Forces of 
the Alexandrians thtew thetnſelves bur of the 
Town, and ſtood tbgether in a large place over- 
apainſt the Forrtifications of rhe Bridge ;- and ar 
the ſame time the Ships that they uſed ro ſend bur 
through the Bridge, ro burn our Ships of Burthen, 
they placed together againſt rhe Mold. Our Men 
fought from the Bridge and the Mold, theirs from 
the Plarform over againſt the Bridge, and from 
their Ships over againſt che Mold. 


XX. Ceſar being taken up with theſe matrers, 
and Exhorting bis Soldiers, a great number of Wa- 
termen and Mariners, from on board our long 
Ships, threw themſelves into the Mold ; part with 
a deſire to ſee the Fight, part with an eager deſire 
ro fight. Theſe Men firſt forced the Enemies 
Ships from the Mold with Stones and Slings ; and 
their Darts ſeemed to be of good uſe to 'em : Bur 
after rhey got beyorid that place, their Flanks be- 
ing unguarded, a few Alexendrians ventured our 
of their Ships ; ſo that as our Men went out with- 
our a Sign-given, withour any Confideration or 
Order, o rhey fled back to their Ships in Difot- 
der: With whoſe flight the Alexandrians being 
encouraged, they came out” of their Ships, and 
purſued our Men, who were ir! great Confuſion ; 
at the ſame time thoſe that ſtaid behind in the long 
Ships, ſnatch up the Ladders, and haften to force 
the Ships from the ſhore, leſt the Enemies ſhould 
poſſeſs themſelves of 'em. Whereupon three Co- 
horrs of our Men, that were on the Bridge and in 
the firſt Mold, when they heard a ſhouting behind 
them, and beheld our Men running at the fame 
time, valiantly at firſt withſtood the violent ſhock 
of the Enemies Darts ; but fearing they ſhould be 
hemin'd in behind, and that the Ships would go 
off, and no way would be left for their Retreat, 
they left the Forrification they had begun upon 
the Bridge, and made all the hafte they could poſ- 
ſible ro rhe Ships ; whereof part having got a- 
board the next Ships, they funk with the great 
number and weight of the Men ; part hefitating, 
and being doubrful what courſe ro rake, were 
fin by the Alexandrians: Some few, relerv'd for 
« better Deſtiny, follow'd the Advice-boars, by 
the Anchors, and fo got off ſafe ; and a few, bore 
up by their Shields, ſtrove with all the ſtrength 
* they had, and ſwam to the next Ships. 


XXI. Ceſar did all that in him lay to ger his 
Men upon the Bridge and Forrtifications again, he 
venturing himſelf in the fame common danget 
with them: But ſeeing none would ſtir, he gor a- 
board himſelf, whither ſuch a multitude of Men 
follow'd him, that they had neither room to ſtir 
one for another, nor get the Ship from Land. He, 
ſuſpeing whar did afterward indeed fall our, 
threw himſelf our of the Ship, and ſwam to ſome 
Ships at a good diſtance off ; whence he ſent Boars 
to help his Men, that were in a very grear ſtrait, 
and faved ſome; for his Ship, depreſſed with the 
mulritude of the Soldiers, veriſhed, rogether with 
moſt of rhe Men. In this skirmiſh were loſt about 
400 of the Legionary Soldiers, and of the Rowers 
and Mariners about the like number. 


XXII, The Alexandrian:s bnilt a Caftle iti this 


ſame place, with great . Fortifications and abun» 
dance of Atrillery ; arid having cleared the ſtones 
our of rhe Sea again, they let their Ships pals iti 
and our, as before they uted to do. 


XXIII. Our Men were o far from being dif- 
Eouraged at this Loſs, thar, being the more in- 
cented and excited, they made greater Adyauce- 
ments ; for in affaulting the Enemies Works, in 
daily Skirmiſhes, and whenloever an opportunicy 
offer'd it felf, we took many a Party of Men from 
the Alexandrians, in their Excurſions and Sallies, 
by the indefatigable Induftry of ours: Nor could 
Ceſar's Order, when it was made publick, abate 
either the Toil of the Legions, or their deſire of 
Fighting ; infomuch that it was a harder matter 
to deter and reſtrain them from the moſt dange- 
rous Encounter, than to excite them to it, / 


XXIV. The A'exandriani, when they ſaw that 
Proſperity ſtrengthen'd, and Adverfity excited and 
ſharpen'd the Romant, as we may reaſonably: con- 
jecture, either being admoniſhed by their King's 
Friends that were in Ceſar's Garriſons, or by their 
own Counſel, approv'd of by ſecter Meſlengers 
from the King, they ſent Ambaſſadors unto Ce/ar, 
That he would ſuftet their King to be diſmils'd, 
arid come over to his People ; for all of 'ctm were 
ready ( being {pent with weariſomenefs, the fidu- 
ciary Reign of a Girl, and moſt cruel Domina- 


\ tion of Ganimedes) to do what the King ſhould 


command ; by whoſe Guarranty, if they might 
come under Ceſar's ProteQtion and Friendſhip, na 
fear of danger ſhould hinder 'emi fron delivering 
themſelves co him. 


XXY. Ceſar, although he very well knew th& 
Fallaciouſhels, Difſimulation, and Cunniag of the 
Country, yet thought it convenient to grant thelit 
Requeſt ; becauſe, if they did derermine ro do 
what they requeſted, he rruſted, it he ler the King 
go, he would continue firm in his Fidelity ; bur 
if ( which was more agreeable to their nature ) they 
only required rhe King to lead them our in Bats 
tle againſt him, it would be more noble and com- 
meridable to fight againſt a King, than againſt a 
Band of Strangers and Fugitives. Therefore ha- 
_— the King, That he would rake care 
of his Kingdom, ſpare his moſt excellent Country, 
which was laid wafte wich moſt ſhameful Burnings 
and Devaſtarions ; firſt reſtore fiis Cirizens to fate- 
ty, and then ſhew himſelf faithful to rhe People of 
Rome and to him ; and thinking he only ſent him 
to his Enemies in Arms, they ſhook one anothec 
by the hand, and Ceſar began rodiſmiſs him ; ( fot 
he was now of full age) but the Royal Soul, well 
inſtructed in the moſt fallacious Cant, that he mighr 
not degenerate from the faſhion of his Country, 
weeping, begun to entreat Ceſar that he would not 
ler him go; for that a Kingdom it ſelf was not 
more pleaſant ro him than Ceſar's Preſence. The 
Young-man's Crying being ſtinted, Ceſar himſelf 
being moved therear, preſently ſent hiny away 16 
his own people, not doubting but thar, fince he 
was ſo taken with his Preſence,he would be true to 
his Interefts: But he was no ſoonet ſer at Liberty, 
bur he wages War fo vigorouſly againſt Ceſar, that 
it appear'd the Tears he ſhed in Diſcourfe with 
Ceſar were ſhed for Joy he was releaſed. Hereat 
many of Ceſar's Legates, Friends, Centurions, and 
Soldiers Rejoyced, becauſe his over-good Nature 
was put _ by the Sophiſtries of a Child ; as 
though indeed Ceſar had done it, mov'd thereto by 
his good Nature only, and not by the moſt pru- 
dent deliberation, 
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| XXV1. The Alexendrian: having got their Lea- 
der, and finding themſelves nevet a whit the ftron- 
per, rior the Romans the weaket, ( the Soldiers de- 
riding the Kirg's Age and Weakneſs) they were 
mighnly ' 3 Nor were: they. ever a wht 
- benefited /thereby z and there were Rumouts a- 
broad that great Cenafice were brought to Ceſar 
by Land our of Syria and Cilicia; which Ceſar as 
yer heard nothing of. In the mean time they de- 
rermincd to intercept .our Provifions that were 
coming to us by Seaz to which end, having fitted 
out Ships, which they diſpoſed of in proper Sta- 
tions about Cancpus, they laid wait for our Con- 
voy, which as ſoon as it was told Ceſar, he com- 
manded the Fleet to be preſently equipp and fir- 
ted our, and makes Tijeriu Nero Admiral. In this 
Fleer went the Ships of Rhodes, under Euphranoy, 
withour whom never any Sea-fight was finiſh'd 
with good Succeſs; but Forrune, ( which very of- 
ren reſerves thoſe for a worſe Fate, whom ſhe be- 
fore had honoutr'd with abundance of Favours ) 
ccm tary ro her wont, was now againſt E, anor : 
For when they came to Canopus, and drawn 
up the Fleers on borh ſides in order of Battle, and 
Euplraner, as he uled to do, had begun the Fight, 
and had there'made a hole through-one of che Ene- 
mies Ships of rhree Banks; apd funk is, he purſued 
the next roo far, (the reſt of his ron coming 
bur lawly up after him) apd was bewin'd in by 
the A'exantrians, without any to, help him ; either 
cauſe they thought his own Valour and good 
Fortune would defend him, or becauſe they were 
afraid of themſelves: Therefore he only of 'etn all 
behaved himſelf well in that Fighty and periſh'd 
with his victorious Quadrireme. | 


XXVII. About the ſame time Mithridates Per- 
gamenus, famous for his Noble Birth, Knowledge 
1n War, Valour, Fidelity, and high Place in the 
Friendſhip of Ceſar was ſent into Syria and Cil/icia 
in the beginning of the Alexandrien Wat, with a 
good Force, to raiſe Supplies, which he ſpeedily 
effected, by means of the great Willi of the 
Citizens, and - his own Diligence, by Land 
brought them to Peluſium, where Egypt joyns to 
Sywia ; which Town ( poſſeſs'd with a ftrong Ga- 
rilon by Aclills) becauſe of rhe Conveniency of 
the place; ( for all Egypt is believed ro be ſecured, 
as it were with Blockades, with Pharos by Sea, 
and Pelufium by Ind ) being ſuddenly ſurrounded 
with a great Army, they fought rightly with the 
numerous Gariſon and other great Forces, which 
being every one wounded and tired our, he ſub- 
dued ; and, by Perſeverance and continued Affaults, 
the ſame day he lay down before it, the ſame day 
he brought it under his Subjection, and pur aGa- 
riſon of his own into ir. Thence, having happily 
accompliſh'd the Siege, he dires his Courſe to 
Ceſar at Alexandria; and, by that Authority which 
commonly arrends the Victorious, he pacifid and 
brought into Cefar's Friendſhip all thoſe Countries 
through which he paſs d. 


; XXVIII There is a place, one of the moſt no- 
red of all thoſe parts, not far from Alexandria, 
called De/ta, ſo named from its fimilitude to rhe 
Lerter Delta; for there is a certain Branch of the 
River Nile, which has but one Original, bur di- 
viding into two Streams, widens gradually to a 
very great diftance. at its fall into the Sea: To 
which River when the King underſtood Mztbri- 
daies did draw near, and knew that he muſt paſs 
it, he ſent great Forces againſt him ; with which 
he hoped, either to overcome and torally defeat 
Mitbridates, or at leaſt to be able ro hinder his 
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Progreſs : However, he wiſt'd he might be over- 
come, which was all he delir'd, namely to cut him 
off from Ceſar, and keep him Priſoner. The firſt 
of his Troops that could pals the River ar Delta, 
and meet Mithridates, begun the Fighr ; making 
haſte, that thoſe who came afrer might have no 
ſhare in the Vidtory: Whoſe Shock Mithridates 
ſuſtain'd with great warineſs, having intrench'd 
himſelf according to the Roman cuſtom ; for when 
he ſaw them enter heedleſſy and infolently upon 
his Intrenchments, he cauſed a Sally to be made 
on all ſides, and flew a great number of them ; 
and if the reſt, knowing the places very well, had 
not hid themſelves, and ſome of 'em got to their 
Ships in which they paſſed the River, they bad 
been all cur'off. Bur their Fear being a little 6- 
ver, and having joyned thoſe that follow'd after 
them, they began again to make head. 


XXIX. Mithridates ſends a Meſſenger to a& 
Juaiat Cx/ar with what he had done ; and the 

ing underſtanding by his Soldiers what had bap- 
pend to them ; ſo that much about the ſame time 
thar the King went out to oppoſe Mithridates, C4- 
ſar ſer out to ſuccour him. The King makes uſe 
of the more expeditious Navigation of the River 
Nile, in which he had a great Fleet ready equipp. 
Ceſar would not take the ſame Courle, that he 
might not encounter the Ships in the River ; bur 
going round by that Sea which borders on part of 
Africa, as we ſhew'd above, he prevented the 
King's Forces before they could fall upon Mzcbri- 
dates, and joyn'd him and his Army, yet victori- 
ous and in ſafety. 'The King fat down with his 
Forces in a place fortified by Nature, it being up- 
en a rifing Gronnd, a Plain lying round hjm every 
way, bur fortified on three fides by divers forts of 
Forrifications : On one fide lay rhe River Nile, oh 
the other a high Mountain, and the third was ſur- 
rounded by a Fen or Bog. 


XXX. Between their Camp and Ceſar's March 
was a nartow River with very high Banks, which 
ran into the Ns/e, but diftant from the King's 
Camp about 7600 Paces. The King, when by 
this h he perceived C/ar a-coming, ſent all 
his Horſe and nimble light Foot to that River, to 
hindet Ceſer in his paſſing ir, and at a diſtance be- 
gin the Fight, taking the advantage of the Banks : 
And here it was Valour had no ſucceſs, and '0 be 


forhful brought r ; which thing did mightt- 
ly grieve our a, ed Foot and Horſe, becauſe 


they had contended fo long with the Alexanarians 
withour any Advantage ; therefore at the ſame 
tithe the German Horle diſperſe themſelves, and + 
ſeeking our fordable places in the River, ſwatn o- 
ver it where the were low ; and the Legio- 
naries, having cut down great Trees, ſo long that 
oy would reach from one Bank to the other, they 
laid them a-croſs, and ſomething being thrown in 
of a ſudden, ro ſtop the Rapidneſs of the Stream, 
they paſſed over ; whoſe On-ſer the Enemy were 
ſo afraid of, that they placed their Safery in their 
Heels ; but even that was in vain, for few in rhe 
Flight gor lafe ro the King, the reſt being almoſt 
cut aff, 


XXXI. Ceſar, having luckily pur an end to this 
bufineſs, perceiving that his fudden coming would 
ſtrike a great Terror into the Alexandrians, haſtens 
with all ſpeed as Conqueror to the King's Camp; 
which when he perceived to be furrou%ded with 
vaſt Works, and naturally fortified, ( befides he 
ſaw a multirude of Armed Men ous ready in 


the Paſs) he would not ſuffer his Soldiers, weary 
with 
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with the Journey, and with fighting, ro proceed 
ro force their p; wherefore he pitch'd his 
Tents nor far diſtanc trom the Enemy., The, next 
day Ceſar ſer upan a Caſtle that the King had 
fortified in the adjoyning Village, bur a lictle, way 
from bis Camp, having united ic with Wings i 
the Works thereof, for the berter conveniency of 
recreating thereto ; and aſſaults ir with all his For- 
ces ; not rhat he thought it might not be reduced 
with a leſs number of Soldiers, bur that by that 
Victory the Alexandrians being Terror-ſtruck, he 
mighc preſently aflault the King's Camp: There- 
fore in the ſame Purtuit, i1 which the Soldiers ful- 
lowed the Alexandrians flying from the Caſtle ro 
their Camp, they approached their Fortifications, 
and begun very vigorouſly to encounter 'em before 
they cloled, Our Men had acceſs two ways to 
aſſault 'em 3 one, where there was no Fortitica- 
tions ; the other, where they had an indifferent 
Palliſado berween the Camp and the Nile. The 
great and choicelt part of the A/exandrians defen- 
ded that part which was of ealieſt Acceſs ; an the 
Enemy had great ſuccels in beating off and wound- 
ing our Men wbo made their Aſgulrs on that fide 
next the Nile; for they were ſhot with many Ar- 
rows, thoſe before 'em our of the Pallifado of the 
Camp, and thoſe bebind 'em from the River, in 
which there were many Ships full of Archers and 
Slingers, galling of 'em. 


XXXII, When Ceſar ſaw his Soldiers did all 
they were able, and yet it did bur little avail them 
by reaſon of the difficulcy of the place ; and when 
he conſider'd that the higheſt part of the Camp 
was relinquithed by the Alexandrians, becaule ir 
was fenc'd by Nature, and partly wich a defire ro 
fight, and partly with a detire ro be SpeRarors, 
they had ran down to the place where the Figbr 
was, be commanded the Cohorrs prelently ro go 
round their Cawp, and poſle(s themſelves of the 
higheſt place. Over theſe he made Carſulerus Ge- 
neral, a Man excellent both for his Magnanimity 
and Skill in Military Afﬀairs : Whither they were 
no ſooner come, a few only defending the Fortifi- 
cations, and our Soldiers on the other hand reſiſt- 
ing them ſtoutly, bur the Alexandrians, trighted 
with the different ſhouting and manacr of Fight, 
trembling began to fly on all hands ; by whoſe dif- 
ordes the hearts of our Men were fo elated, thar 
almoſt art rhe ſame time from all Quarters ruſt- 
ing in, ( bur chiefly thoſe who had poltels'd them- 
ſelves of the higheſt place, and ran down) they 
flew a great mulcirude of the Enemy : Which dan- 
ger abundance of the Alexandrians leeking to a- 
void, threw themſelves on heaps our of the Palli- 
ſado into that part which was next the River ; the 
foremoſt of whom being rrod down by the Crowd 
in the very Ditch of the Forritications, afforded a 
more eaſie eicape to thuſe rhat came after. Ir ap- 
pear'd that the King himſelf fled our this way, and 
and being raken on Ship-board, rogether with the 
mulcicude of thole that ſwam to the next Ships, 
was calt away. 


XXXII. This Buſineſs being moſt happily and 
expedirioully finiſhed, Ceſar, in confidence of his 
great Victory, takes the next way by land to Alex- 
and/ia with his Horſemen, and as Victor enter'd 
that part of the Town which was Garriſon'd by 
the Enemy : Nor was be deceiv'd in his expecta- 
tion ; 'for the Enemy, having heard of their Ar- 
mies overthrow, laid afide all further thoughts of 
War ; ſo that coming, he received a Reward be- 
frting his Valour and Greatneſs of Mind: For all 
the whole multicude of the Tawnſmen having 


thrown away- their Arms,; and left rheir Works, 
and pug on juch a Habit as Supplicants ule when 
they deprecatg, great, Perſons or Rulers,. and all 
their holy chings being brought forth, with which 
they were wont to pacitie angry and, otiended 
Kings ; they ran and mer Ceſar as he came along, 
and lurrendred themſelves up tro him. Ceſar ba- 
ving received them, comforted 'em, and came 
through the Works of the Enemy ro his own 
Quarter of the Town, tro the great joy of his 
People ; who rejoyced, not only for that the War 
- Barrle was ended, bur alſo for his fo happy 
EeruTia. 


. XN XXIV. He having poſſels'd bimſelf now of 
Egypt and Alexandria, appointed tholc to be Kings 
whom Ptolemy had nominared by his Will, and 
beleeched the Reman People that they mighr nor be 
changed : For the elder of the King's rwo Sons 
being drown'd, he gave the Kingdom to the youn- 
ger, and to the elder of the rwo Daughters -of 
Cleopatra, who had continued faithful ro him, and - 
remain'd in his Garifons; bur the younger, Ar/inoe, 
under whoſe Name, as we have ſhewn, Ganyme- 
des had imporently a long time bore Rule, he de- 
rermined to drive from ber Kingdem: And that 
no new Ditſention might again ariſe, by means cf 
Seditious Men, before the King's Governments 
were well contirm'd unto him, taking the ſixth 
vererane Legion with him, he left the reit there, 
the ſtronglier to eſtabliſh thoſe Kings in their Gov» 
vernment ; who could neither have the Love of 
their Subjects, becaule they had continued firm in 
Ceeſar's Friendſhip ; nor that Authority which their 
Kings ancently had, being Kings but of yeſterday, 
and befides known to be 1a the Intereits and pub- 
lick Utility of our Empige. If their Kings cont» 
nucd faithtul, they might be fate under our Gart- 
ſons ; bur if they proy'd ungrateful, by the ſame 
Gariſons they might be reſtrained. Thus all 'mat- 
rers being ended and dilpoled of, be takes his Jour- 
ney by land into Syria. | 


XXXV. While theſe things were tranſacted in 
Egypt, King Ociotarws, tro whom Ceſar had given 
the Government of Aſia and the Neighbouring 
Provinces, came to Domitius Calvinus to pray that 
he would not ſufter Armenza the leſs, his Kingdom, 
nor Cappadocia, the Kingdom of Ariobarzanes, to 
be enter'd into and laid waſte hy Pharnaces : From 
which Calamity if they were not freed, ro make 
the belt of their Governments, they could nor pay 
Ceſar the Money which they promis'd him. Do- 


- mitius, conlidering not only that the Money would 


be neceflary for rhe Payment of the Soldiers, bur 
that it would alſo be a Dilggace to the People of 
Rome, to Ceſar, a Conqueror, and to bimlelf, ro 
ſuffer the Kingdoms of their Affociates and Friends 
to be pollels'd by a Stranger King ; preſently ſenc 
Meſſengers to Pharnaces to depart out of Armenia 
and Cappadecia, and not by a Civil War to try the 
Right and Majeſty of the Roman People. When 
he confidered-that this Threatning might have the 
greater Force if he drew nearer thoſe Countries 
with an Army, going to the Legions, he took one 
our of three (which was the XXX VI) with him, 
and ſenr the other rwo into Egype to Ceſar, he 
having writ for them ; one whereof is not men- 
tiond in the Alexandrian War ; it being loſt 1a irs 
March through Syria by Land. To the 35th Le- 
gion Cueims Domitim joyns two from Deiotars, 
which he had many years train'd up to our way of 
Fighring, and ro our Arms, —_ + 
dred Horle ; and rhe ſame Number from Ari 
barzanes, He ſends P. Sextims to C. Pletoriue the 
R r Quazſtor, 


mutinied in Pentws 5 and Quin- 
ens Patizew be {ent into; Cilicia, ro get Supplies : 
Which Forces, by the Command of Domursus, were 
ſpeedily convencd at Comana. 


XXXVI. In the meari time the Ambaſſadors 
bring back Pharnace:'s Anſwer, which was, Thar 
he bad left Cappadocia, but that he had retaken Ar- 
menia the leſs, it being but juſt he ſhould poſſeſs 5t 
in Right of bu Father ; laſtly, That the Title to that 
Kingdom ſhould be reſerved entire to Czar, he being 
__ to ratifie what Cziar had required. Cneius 
Domitius, conſidering that he had left Cappadocia, 
nor of his own free Will, but obliged thereunto 
by Necefity, ( becauſe he could berter defend Ar- 
»eria, Which joyned to his own Kingdom, than 
Cappad:cia, which was more remote ; and becauſe 
he believed Domitrus would bring all the three Le- 
gions, of which when he heard two were ſent ro 
C.e/ar, he the more audaciouſly rarried in Armenia } 
begun to purſue his Reſolution that he ſhovid de- 
part out of that Kingdom alſo; for he had no 
more Right to Armenta, than he had to Cappado- 
ciaz neirher could he juſtly ire the matrer 
ſhould be wholly deferr'd rill Ceſar's coming ; for 
that was to leave the matrer entire, namely, ro 
leave the Kingdom in the fame ftate he. found it, 
Theſe Anſwers being given, with thoſe Forces a+ 
bovementioned he went into Armenia, determin- 
ing to march over the Mountains ; for from Pon- 
tus to Comana there is a high woody Ridge cf 
Mountains leading into Armensa the leſs, where Cap- 
padecia is bordered upon by Armenia : Ot which 
March, theſe were the true Reaſons, becaule in 
the higher places no ſudden Eruption of the Enemy 
could happen to 'em, and becauſe Cappadocia, ly- 
ing below theſe Mounrains, would afford great 
plenty of Proviſions. 


XXXVI. Mean while Pharnaces ſends a great 
many Embaſſies ro Domztrius, who ſhould treat of 
a Peace, and brought him Royal Gifts ; all which 
he deſpiſed with great Equanimity, and anſwered 
the Embaſſadors, That nothing was of greater Value 
to him than the Dignity of the Roman People, and 
to regain the Kingdoms of their Aſſociates. When be 
was come, great and continued Marches, to 

- Nicapols, a Town in Armenia the leſs, in a Plain, 
but wich high Hills on rwo fides ar a good diftance 
from ir, he pitched his Tent a good way from N:- 
copols ; about 7000 Paces from which Camp, the 
place being narrow and hard to paſs, Pharnaces 
there placed an Ambuſcade, conſiſting of the flower 
of his Foor, and almoſt all his Horſe ; and com- 
manded them to ler a great number of Cattle graze 
within the Defile, and the Villagers and Town(- 
men to walk frequently up and down in thoſe pla- 
ces ; that if Domrius ſhould enter thoſe Streights, 
he might Rane coding of the Ambuſcade, when 
= and Carrle ro _—_—— 

ields, as if they expeRted no Enemy, bur Friends : 
Bur rr dog te when he ſhould come into the 
Enemies Canfines for Booty, the Soldiers might be 
diſſipated, and flain in the Diſperſion. 


XXXVIIL When he had order'd theſe matters, 
he did not ceaſe for all rhar to ſend Ambafladors 
to Domitius for Peace and Friendſhip, thinking here- 
by the eaſier to deceive him ; bur unfortunately ; 
for the hope of a Peace cauſed Domztius to abide 
it the Camp where he was: So that Pharnaces ha- 
ving loſt rhe firſt Opportunity, fearing his Trea- 
chery might be diſcovered, he recalled his Sol- 
diers intq his Camp. D»mitiv the next day draws 
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Quzſtor, ts bring the Legion 'that was made-up' 
of the Soldiers that murt 


near Nicopels, and pirch'd his Tents before the 
Town, which whileft our Men were fortifying, 
Pharnaces, after his manner and model, puts his 
Army in order of Battle ; for in the Front was a 
fingle Bartle only ; but the Wings were back'd by 
three ks each. For = ra Reaſon thele 
were in the mi the Battle, leavi 
two Spaces, borh on Pers: and Left. Deming 
finiſh'd the Work of our which be had be- 
* making part of the Forces ſerve inſtead of a 
oubr. 


XXXIX. The next night Pharnaces intercepted 
onr Letters which brought Domurius an account of 
our Aﬀairsin AleXandris ; whereby he underſtood 
Ceſar was in a great ftreight, and defired Domi- 
tius to fend him ſome Succours with all the ſpeed 
he could, and that he himſelf ſhould come nearer 
Alexandria, by way of Syria; which Pharnaces un» 
derſtanding, he thought it would be as good as a 
Vidtery if he could delay time, thinking Domitius 
muſt ſpeedily draw off, Therefore, where he ſaw 
the eaſieſt Acceſs to the Town, and the beſt place 
for our Soldiers ro fight in, he threw up wwo Ditches 
at a little diſtance the one from the other, four foot 
deep, between which he placed his Foot, determi- 
ning not to ſtir out, continually exerciſing his Men 5 
but on both fides beyond the Ditch he placed all 
his Cavalry, who would otherwiſe have been 
uſeleſs, though they far exceeded ours in number 


XL. Bur Domitiu:, being concern'd more for 
Caſar's danger than his own, when he reflected 
that he could not draw off with ſafety, if he ſhould 
again defire thoſe Condirions he had rejected, or 
depart without Cauſe, he drew the Army out of 
the Camp in form of Battle ; the 36th Legion he 
_ in the Right Wing, that of Pontws in the 

fr, the Legions of Dezotarus in the middle ; be- 
rween which and the rwo Wings he left a very 
little ſpace, and the reft of the Cohorts he placed 
in Reſerve. Thus both Armies being drawn up 
in form of Battle, they proceed to fight. 


XLI. The Sign of Battle being given on both 
ſides at the ſame rime, they run on furiouſly with 
various Succeſs ; for the 36th Legion, having made 
their Arrack upon the King's Cavalry on the our- 
fide of the Ditch, did it ſo ſaceefsfully, that they 
came to the very walls of the Town, paliſed the 
Dirch, and encounter'd the Enemy on the further 
fide; bur on the other hand, the Pontich Legion, 
having given a little back, and atrempring a ſe- 
cond time ro compaſs the Ditch, and engaging the 
Enemy with their Flanks bare, were Rop'd and 
beat down juſt as paſſing the Trench: Neither 
were the Legions of Deioterus ſcarcely able to ſu- 
ſain the Shock. So the King's Forces being Vidto- 
rious in the Right Wing, and in Front, applied 
themſelves ro the 36th Legion ; which norwith- 
ſtanding valiantly bore the of the conquer- 
ing Enemy, and being ſurrounded by the great 
numbers of them, they preſently in the rwinkling 
of an eye threw themſelves into a round Figure, 
and betook themſelves ro the foor of the Hills, 
fighting all the way ; ro which place Pharnaces 
would not follow them, by reaſon of rhe rough- 
neſs rhereof. So the Pontick Legion being almoſt 
all cur off, and a great part of Dejotarus's Soldiers 
being ſhin, rhe 36th ion got a-top of the 
heights, with the loſs only of 250 Men. In this 
Fight died divers worthy and illuſtrious Gentlemen 
of Rome. Domitins, notwithſtanding his having 
received this Overthrow, gathered rogether the 
remainders of his ſcarter'd Troops, and berook _ 

c 
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felf by ſafe Marches through Cappadecia into Aſia. 


XLIL Pharnaces, elated with his good Fortune, 
at a time when he might have obtained of Ceſar 
what he could defire,. enters Pontus with all his 
Forces, and there, both a Victor and -a moſt in- 
human King, when he had happily carved our for 
bimſelf his Patrimony, he laid waſte many Towns, 
rok away the Goods of the Citizens of Rome and 
Pontus, and inflicted ſuch Puniſhments on thoſe who 
had any Commendation for Beauty or Years, as 
were more intollerable than Death ir ſelf; and 
boaſting, ſaid, He bad regained Pontus, hy Father's 


Kingdom, without any Oppoſition. 
f XLII. About the ſame time we received a diſ- 


advantage in 1/yricum ; which Province for ſome 
preceeding Months was kept, not only without Ig- 
nominy, bur with Commendation ; for Q; Corns* 
ficw, Ceſar's Quzſtor, being ſent thither un Sum- 
mer with two Legions, as Przror, although ic was 
very unfit for the Maintenance of an Aimy, being 
fack'd and waſted by inteſtine Wars and Difſen- 
tions ; yet by his Prudence and Diligence ( for ir 
required great Care ) he both rook and defended 
it: For both demoliſhed many Caſtles thar 
were builr upon Eminencies, under whoſe Prote- 
tion the Gariſon was embolden'd ro make Excur- 
fions and War upon them, and gave the Boory to 
the Soldiers 3 which, although it was but ſmall, 
yet in ſuch a barren Province it was acceprable, 
eſpecially being obtained by their Valour. And 
when Otavius, in bis flight from the Battle of Phar- 
alia, berook himſelf into that Port with a great 
Fleer, with a few Ships of the Fadertines, who 
were always very ready 1o ſerve the Common- 
wealrh, he took the diſperſed Ships of Oftaviw z 
ſo that he was able to encounter a Fleet, the Cap- 
tive Ships being joyned with thoſe of the Allies. 
When Ceſar ( being Conqueror, an4 purſuing Cne- 
us Pompeius in the furthermoſt part of the World) 
heard that abundance of Enemies, having recolle- 
Red their Troops after Flight, berook themlelves 
into Ilricum, by reaſon of its nearneſs to Macedo- 
nia ; he ſent Letters ro Gabinizs, That be ſhould 
paſs into Ilhricwm with the Legions of Tyroez, that 
were newly liſted, and being joyned the Forces 
of Q. Cornificus, if they were like to be any Detri- 
ment to the Province, to drive them our ; bur if 
it could not be defended without more Forces, thac 
they ſhould bring the Legions into Macedonia ; for 
he believed that a War would reſtore all that parc 
and Country, Cn. Pompeius being yer living; 


XLIV. Gabiniar, as ſoon as he came into 1!yri- 
cum, ( which was in the Winter, and very difficult) 
either ſuppoſing the Province ro be more plentiful 
than it was, or relying too much on the Victorious 
Ceſar's Fortune, or elſe truſting to his own Va- 
lour and Conduct, which he had often tried in the 
Wars, he having done great and fortunate marters 
by his Condut and Daringnels; neither being al- 
fitted by the Forces of the Province, which were 

artly uſeleſs & pactly perfidious ; neither could he 
ſupplied with Proviſions by Sea, by reaſon of 
the ſon, and being urged by great difficulcies, 
made War, not voluntarily, but forced thereunto 
by Neceffity : So that when in very anne Seaſons, 
for want, he was obliged to lay Siege to Caſtles 
or Towns, he met with frequent Inconveniencies ; 
and was fo deſpiſed by the Barbarians, that, be- 
raking himſelf ro Sa/oza, a Maritime Town, inba- 
bired by the moſt valiant and moſt fairbful Cirizens 
of Reme, he was. forced to fight in his Rercear 5 in, 
which Fight above 2000 comman Soldiers being 


lain, 31 Centurions, and 4 Tribunes, be got into 
Salona with the reſt of the Forces ; and being there 
preſs'd with a very great. want of all things, be 
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died in a few Months : Whole ill fortune when he - 


was alive, and now ſudden Death, put Ofavius in 
great heart of obtainirg the Province 3 whom not- 
withſtanding, both the Fortune, which in War can 
do much, and the Tognance of Cornificus, and the 
Valour of Vatinius, ſuffered not long ro continue 


in Proſperity. 


XLV. Vatinius being at Brundiſiam, undetſtan- 
ding how things went in 1yricum, and being ſent 
to by frequent Letters from Cornificus, to bring Suc- 
cour to the Province ; hearing alſo that M. O4a- 
vius had entred intoa League with the Barbarians, 
and in many places had aſfaulted the Gariſons of 
our Soldiers, partly by a Fleer of his own fitting 
out, and partly by Land-forces raiſed among the 
barbarous People, although he was very ſickly, and 
his Body ſcarce able to keep pace with the ſtrengrh 
of his Mind ; yer by his Courage he overcame the 
Inconvenience of Nature, the Difficulties of Win- 
ter, and the ſuddenneſs of the Preparation. For, 
ſeeing he had but a few long Ships in Port, he fenc 
Lerters into Achaia to Q, Calerus, to ſend him a 
Fleer : Bur being more ſlow in their doing of it, 
than the danger our Men were in did require, who 
were not able to ſuſtain the Forces of Otavins, he 
put Beaks upon the Tranſport-Ships, whereof he 
had a pretty good number, though not enow tro 
engage in fight: Having added to theſe the Long 
Ships, and the number of the Fleer being encrea- 
ſed, and the Vererane Soldiers pur aboard, of whom 
he had a great many our of all the Legions thar 
were left ſick at Brundifſium, when the Army was 
to be tranſported into Greece ; he fer fail for 1yri- 
cum, and ſome Maritime Cities that had revolted, 
and pur themſelves under O&avins his ProceCtion, 
he rcok into Friendſhip again, but others remain* 
ing reſolute he paſled by ; nor willing any Delay 
or Neceſſity ſhould hinder him, bur rhar as faſt as 
he could poflible be might purſue Ofavius ; Whom 
he forced at his coming from before Epidaurw, a 
Gariſon of ours, which he had beſieged both by 
Sea and Land, and entred ir himſelf, 


XLVI. Otavius underſtanding that Vatinius's 
Fleer was in the main made up of Tranſporrt- ſhips, 
and truſting in the ſtrength of his own, he ſtaid 
with it at the Iſle Taws, whither Vatinius went, 
purſuing his Courfe 3 not that he knew Ofatius 
would be there, but becauſe he deſigned tro purſue 
his Voyage farther. When, he came near to Taws, 
his Ships being at a diſtance one from another, 
both becauſe there was a terrible Storm, and alſo 
becauſe he had no ſuſpicion of the Enemy, on a 
ſudden he fees a Ship coming full againſt him full 
of armed Men, with Streamers hanging to the 
middle of rhe Main-maſt : Which as ſoonas be be- 
held, he commanded them to furl the Sails wich 
all ſpeed, and let the Antients looſe, and the Sol- 
diers to arm themſelves; and having ſet up the 
Standard,. which was the fign to fight, he ſignified 
to the reſt of the Ships that came after ro do the 
ſame. Vatinzs's Men made themſclyes ready, be- 
wg accoſted 'ere they were aware, bur Otaviu's 
came ready fitred our of Port. The Ships were 
drawn up on both fides, Otaviw's indeed in ber- 
ter Order, but Vatiniw's Men had more ſtomach 
ro fight, 


XLVIIL Vatinius, ſeeing he was exceeded bath 
by he greataels of their Ships and in_ the nuraber 
of Mea, was the rather willing to commy the Af- 

far 


fair to Forturte : Wherefore he himſelf firſt with 
his Quinquereme run wich all his force againſt rhe 

adritetne wherein Oftavim bimſelf was: On 
th: other hand, be moſt ſwiftly and moſt valiantly 
made fowards him with his ; and the Ships 
ran iv violently one againft another with their 
Beaks that ORavims's Ship having loſt its Beak, had 
nothing to defend it but the Wood. In other pla- 
ces rhe Fight was ficrce, the Caprain-Ships bemg 
chictly made at; for whcn every ong was ready to 
luccour his Party, they came io & great and Cloſe 
Fight in a narrow Sea ; and the lels room was fetr 
for thi Ships ro engage in, the berrer for thoſe of 
Vatinius's tide, who with wondertul Courage tear- 
<d not to leap out of their own Ships into tnole of 
their Enemics, and by tghting on even ground, 
thy far excectling thern in Prowels, happily pur 
an <1;d to the Conrroverfie. Oftaviwz's own Qua- 
d:ireme is furik, betides many taken, or, being 
þ rforared with our Baks, ſunk: 1he Warriours 
on board Octavin's Ships had lome their Throats 
cut, others threw themtetves beadlong into thie Sea. 
Daavins himfelf gut him into a Skiff, into which a 
preat many fly ing with him, ir funk ; yet he, cho' 
wourded, twam to his Brigantine, where being 
taken aboard, rhe Night purting an end. to the 
Fight, he made his elcape with dails in a great 
S:orm. Him fome” of his Ships follow d, which 
god Furtuhe had prelery'd from that Peril. 


X LVII. But Vatiniw, this Bruſh being happily 
over, lounded a Retreat, and his Ships being all 
ſate, went Conquetor into that very Port, out of 
which O#avius came to fight him. He rook in this 
Encounter one of five Banks, two of three, eighc 
of rwb, and abundance of Oars. After two days 
ſtay there, while he refirted his own and the Ships 
he had raketi, on the third he makes Sail for the 
Hand 1/a, thinking Oftavius might be fled thither, 
it being che chief Town in all thole parts, and 
moſt entirely in Otaviw's Intereſts; whither when 
he was come, the Inhabitants beſeeched him to take 
" them under his Protection ; they letting him to 
know that  Ofaviw himielf, with a few ſmall 
Ships and a good Wind, was gone for the Coaſt 
of Greece, thence, to Sici:y, and thence into Afri- 
c4, there to remain. So in a ſhort rime, the War 
beirg moſt happily ended, the Province being re- 
taken and given to Cornificus, the Enemies Ships be= 
ing wholly driven out of thole Ports, he returned 
lafe to Brundiſum with his Army and Fleet. 


XLIX. But in thoſe times, when Cſar befieged 
Pompey in Dyrrhachium, and carried the Matter 
with ſucceſs in the Barcle of Pharſalia, and warred 
with great danger at Alexandria, yer even then 
Report made the Danger greater than it was; Caf 
fius Longinw, lete by the Pretor in Spain, for the 
gaining of the farther Province, either by the cu- 
ftom of his Nature, or our of hatred, becauſe be- 
ing Quzftor he had taken thar Province upon him, 
being there wounded by Treachery, he made ap- 

r the great efforts of his Malice ; or becaule, 
being conſcious the Province had an eye upon him, 
as he might gueſs by the murual Signs and Tefti- 
monies of thoſe who can hardly difſemble their 
hatred ; he was defirous to make Recompence for 
the Injury done ro the Province, by his Love to 
the Army 3 wherefore as ſoon as he had broughr 
the Soldiery together into one place, he promiſes 
them ſome hundreds of Seſter:inms ; and nor long 
after, when he had taken Medobrega, a Town in 
Luſitania or Portugal, and the Mount Herminisw by 
Srorm, to which Mountain the Inhabitants of Me- 
debrega bad fled, where they ftifed him Emperor , 
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he again beftowed ſome hundreds of S$eſte4t5umi? 
upon his Soldiers, beſides many and great Rewards 
upon fingle Perſons ; which rendred the Love of 
rhe Army for the preſent very conſpicuous, yer by 
degrees and privately they leflend Seyeriry and 
Mulitary Diſcipline. 


L. Caſſim, having pur the Legions into Winter- 
Quarters, went back ro Corduba, ro try Caules ; 
and having contracted a great Debt atnong them, 
he relolved to pay it by laying moſt beavy Taxes 
upon the Province ; and, as the matner of Dona- 
tion requires, through the ſpecious pretence of Li- 
beraliry, many things are acquired for rhe Donor : 
Moneys were commanded from the Wealtby, which 
Longinws did not only tufter, but even forced to be 
ipent por himſelf ; flight cauſes of Fines were 
pur upon the Wealthy part, and no fort of Gain; 
either great and commendable, or little and ſordid, 
was let paſs, whereby the Houſe and Throne of 
the Emperor might be ſapported. There was ng 
body who ſhbuld intur any Diſpleaſure, bur pre- 
ſently he ſhould find Securi:y, or be reckoned in 
the number of the Guilty. For which cauſe ir came 
to pals, That, Longinus doing the ſame things be- 
ing Emperor, that he had done being Quaftor, 
the Inhabitanis of rbe Province entred again into 
their former Relolutions to kill him. Some of his 
Familiars confirm'd the hatred of theſe things, who, 
though rhey were concern'd with him in his Ra- 
pines, yer nevertheleſs hated him by whoſe Aurho- 
riry they offended, and brought ſuch their Goods 
again as they had raken them from unjuftly ; all 
that fell ſhort, or was witheld, they put upon 
Caſſius's Account, Notwithſtanding, he raiſes a 
new fifth Legion, and from the very Chuſing and 
Charge of it ( it being additional ) encreaſes their 
hatred. He alſo makes the Horſemen up 3000 
compleat, and the People are loaded with great 
Impoſitions ; neither does the Province enjoy any 
quiet, 


LI. In the mean while he received Letters from 
Ceſar, to pals with the Army into Africa, and thar 
he ſhould mareh through Mawitania to the Con- 
fines of Numidia ; becauſe King Fube bad ſenr 

reat aids to Cn, Pompeiue, and he did not know 

ut he mighc ſend greater ſtill. Having received 
theſe Letrers, he vaunted i with a great deal of 
Pride, that fo large a Power was offer d him as 
that of nine Provinces and a moſt fertile Kingdom. 
He therefore rakes a Journey into Luſitania, (now 
Portugal) to fend for the Legions and draw the 
Auxiliaries together ; and to certain Men en- 
truſts rhe buſineſs to provide Corn and get ready 
2 hundred Ships, and to colle&t Money by force, 
that when he came back, he might nor be bindred. 
His Return was quicker than any body could ex- 
pect ; for Labour and Vigilancy were not wanting 
- _ eſpecially when he had a mind to it him- 

If. 


LIL The Army being drawn together into one 
place, he pirch'd his Tent near Corduba, and in his 
Speech to the Soldiers he acquaints 'em whar Ceſar 
had commanded him to do, promiling, when he 
came into Mauritania, to give each of them 100 
Sefterces, and that the Fifth Legion ſhould continue - - 
in Spain, After his Speech was ended he went to 2 6. ob. of 
Corduba, and the very ſame day at twelve a clock, vr mmy- 
going into the Judgment Hall, one Minurius Silo, 
Servant to L. Racilius, making as if he would have 
ask'd ſomerhing of him as a Soldier, gave him a 
Libel, and then flipping behind Raciliws, ( for he 
walk'd by the fide of Caſſiw) as if he —__ an 
Anſwer, 
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Arſiver, whe preſently giving way | for him to 
thruſt in, he carch'd faſt hold of him with his Left 
Hand, and with his Right run him twice through 
the Body with-a- Dagger; and then: having fer up 
a Shout, all the Conſpirators ruſh #n rogether. 
Munatius Plancus runs the next Lictor through 
with his Sword, and having flain him, wounds 
N_ Caſſius the Legate : There T. Vafms arid L.Mer- 
gi, with the like Contidence,. affilt. their Freed- 
man Plancus ; for they were all of Italica, ( now 
Corfium ) in Italy, L. Licinius Squilus makes up 
to him, and wounds him as he lay along. 


LI. Ar laſt Caſſiw's Friends run together for 
his defence, for he always uſed ro have Heroes, 
and a great many ſele&t Men armed about him, 
by whom thoſe that came behind to back rhe A(- 
ſafſines were ſhut in 3 of which number were Cal- 
Phurnius Salvianus and Manſnus Tuſculus, Minutius 
fleeing, was knock'd down in his Flight with the 
Stones which they threw at hitn ; and Caſſius being 
carried home to his Houſe, he was cartied before 
him. Racilius berakes himſelf into the next Houſe, 
a familiar Friend's of his, rill ſuch time as he cer- 
tainly underſtood whether Caſſius were dead or no. 
L. L aterenſis, not doubring but he was really dead, 
run rejoyeing into the Camp, and congratulates 
the Soldiers that were Natives, and of the Second 
Legion, ro whom he knew Caſſius was CY 
odious. Hevis taken away of the Mulritude, into 
the Capitol, and named Prztor ; for there was ro 
Man born in the Province, or a Soldier of the Le- 
gion of the Natives, or made Denizons by Length 
of Time, as was the Second Legion, thar, rogether 
with the whole Province, did not agree in the ha- 
ting of Caſſius ; for the Thirtiech and Twenty firſt 
LT having been ſent into Italy a few Months 
before, Ceſar had afſign'd them to Longinws ; the 
Fifth Legion, bur a little before; being there cur 
in pieces. 


LIV. In the God-ſpeed News is brought to Lea- 
rerenſis, that Caſſins was ſtill living ; with which 
Meſlage, being more grieved than deterred from 
his purpoſe, he preſently got himſelf ready, and 
goes ro give Caſſiw a Vitit. This thing being 
known, the 3oth Legion broughr rheir Enſigns to 
Cordubs. to affiſt their Emperor ; the ſame does 
the 2:ſt, after them the 5th, rhe rwo other Le- 
gions remaining in the Camp : Thoſe of the Se- 
cond fearing they ſhould be lefr alone, and from 
thence their ill Intentions be guels'd at, followed 
the Steps of their Superiors : Only the Legion .of 
the Natives continued in their Reſolution, and 
could not be frighted our 'of it by any fear of 
danger. 


LV. Caſe commands thoſe ro be laid hold on, 
who were named as guilty of the Aſſaſſination ; 
and ſends back the Fifth Legion to the Camp, re- 
raining only Thirty Cohorts. He underſtood by 
the Diicovery of Minutizs, that L. Racilius, L. La- 
terenſis, and Annius Scapula, a Provinciah-Man, of 
the greateſt Dignity, and beſt beloved, and as fa- 
miliar with Caſſius as either Laterenſis or Racilius, 
were in the Conſpiracy : Nor does he keep him- 
ſelf long in pain, but commands them to be pre- 
ſently pur to death. He delivered Minurrus to his 
Freed-Men, to be tormented ; as allo Co/phurnius 
Salvianw, who made a Confefſion , and fo increa- 
ſed the number of the Confpirators, really, and 
of his own accord, as ſome think ; bur others com- 
plain, that it was extorted from him. £. Mergilso 
1s puniſhed with rhe ſame Torrures. Squillus im- 
peaches mere, whom Caſſims commands to be (lain, 


except ſuch as boughe themſelves oft with Money ; 
for. he openly agreed with Ca/phurnius for ten So- 
ſtertiums, and with Q. Sextics for fifty ; who, 
though they were very guilry, were admitted to 
Fine. fo- having forgot the: danger of his Lite, 
and the (mart of his Wounds, tor. rhe Money, hg 
plainly. ſhew'd how his Cruelty did contend with 
his Avarice, 


. LVL. Aﬀer a few Days he received Lerters ſent 
from Ceſar, by which he underſtood Pompey was 
overcome in Fight, and fled, having loſt all his 
Forces.; which was both Pleaſure and Pain to 
him : *Bur the Metſenger of rhe Victory exprelled 
his Joy. The War being ended, it put an end 
likewiſe to the Licentiouine(s of the Times: So 
he remained doubtful, whether he kad beſt fear 
nothing, or whether he might nor do every thing 
he had a mind ro. His Wounds being healed, he 
ſent for all thoſe who had received Money of him, 
and commands them 10 re(tore it : Such as he 
thought were highly raxed before, he now bur- 
thens the more. He allo determined to make a 
Draught our of the Roman Horſe-men 3 whole 
Names being taken in all the Convents and Co- 
lonies, and being afraid ro go ro War beyond the 
Seas, he made them buy themſelves off from the 
Obligation of their Oath. This raiſed him a grear 
Sum of Money, but made him ſtill more odious. 
Theſe things being over, he rakes a View of the 
whole Army, and tends the Legions and Auxilia- 
ries, which he was to carry into Africa with him, 
ro Utrecht : He himſelf goes ro Hiſpals, ro take a 
View of the Fleet he was making ready ; and ſtays 
there, to the end that thoſe that had nor paid their 
Moneys, according to his Command, might come 
ro him rhere, puriuant to an Edict he had pub- 
liſhed all over rhe Province : Which Evocation was 
mightily ſtomach'd by all. 


LVIL In the mean while L. Titits, ar that time 
Tribune of the Legion of the Natives, acquaints 
him, that the Thirtieth Legion, of which Q Cf 
ſins, when he was Legate, was General, as he lay 
encamped before Iurgs, had reiled a Sedition, and 
( fome of the Ceuturions being flain, that would 
not let them take away the knligns) were gone 
away, bending their Courle toward the Second 
Legion, which was led to the Sea by another 
way. When Caſſius underſtood this, he marches 
away in the Night, with five Cohorts of the Nine- 
reenth Legion 3 bur the Morning coming on, he 
ſtops his Courſe, to conſider what he bad beſt ro 
do, and goes to Carmona, Having here got roge- 
ther the Thirtieth and rhe Twenty brit Legions, 
four Cohorts, and the Fifth Legion, and all the 
Cavalry, be underſtood that four Cohorrs, over- 
come by the Natives of Obucula, were cone with 
them to the Second Legion ; where being all joy- 
ned, they had choſe T. Thorius of Italica their Lea» 
der, Herevpon he preſently called a Council, 
and ſends Marcellus to Corduba, to keep it tight to 
his Intereſts 3 and Q, Caſſiw ro Hiſpals. In a few 
Days News was brought him, that the Aſſembly 
at Corduba was revolted from him ; and that Mar- 
cellus, either of his own accord, or receffirated 
thereunto, ( for it was reported both ways ) had 
agreed to do the fame ; and that rwo Cohorts of 
the Fifth Legion, which were in Garilon in Cordu- 
ba, were joyned with them. Caſſius being through- 
ly vexed hereat, removes his Camp, and came the 
next Day to Segovia Silicenſis, and there made a 
Speech to his Soldiers, ro try how they ſtood af- 
fected 3 and found that they were very true to 
him, not fe, bis a but for Ceſar's, who 
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was abſent 3 and that they would dread no Danger, 
fo they could bur re-gain the Province ro Cfar. 


LVIIE In the Interim Thorivs draws the old Le- 
ions to Corduba 3 and rhat the beginning of the 
evolt might nor be thoughr ro be inherent in his 

Nature, and that of the Soldiers ; and ar the farac 
rime, that he might ſer a Man of equal Authority 
againſt Q, Caſſius, who, under Ceſar s Name, he 
thought would ger more Forces together rhan he; 
openly deelared, that his Intent was only to re- 
gain the Province to Cn. Pompeius : And perhaps 
he did this out of his Hatred ro Cafar, and his 
Love to' Pompey, whole very Name would go a 
prear way with thole Legions under M. Varro's 
Command : Burt whar in reality moved him here- 
unto, we cannot politively ſay ; certainly, rhis was 
Therz1s's pretence, as the Soldiers did confels, who 
had Pompey's Name engraven on their Shields. 
The frequent coming to the Soldiers, nor only of 
the Men, but allo of the Women and Youths, 
plainly ſhews it ; who intreared thar they would 
-no9t take C:rd1ba in hoſtile manner : Thar, indeed, 
they had unanimonſly agreed to act againtt Caſſirs, 
but prayed they might not be forced ro do any 
"thing prejudicral 10 Ceſar. 


LIX. The Army being moved: with the Prayers 
and Tears of ſuch a Mulritude, when they percei- 
ved there was no need either of Pompey's Name or 
Memory to proſecute Caſſius, he being odious as 
- well to Cofa''s as Pomp:y's Friends, and that they 
conld neither bring over the Aſſembly nor Miee!- 
lus to att againſt Czſar's Intereſt, they rafed Pot 
2s Name ont of their Shields, choſe Marceths, 
who declared he would defend Ce/ar's Caule, their 
Leader, and named him Przror, and joyned with 
' hin the Aﬀembly, ſerting up their Tents near Cor- 
duba. Caſſins, at rwo Days March, about 4000 Pa- 
ces from Corduba, on this fide the River Bets, in 
tight of the Town, upon 4 rifing Ground, pitches 
his Tent, and ſends Lerrers into Mauritania, to 
King Boxnd:, and ro M. Lepiduz, Proconſal in the 
hither Sp.ri#, ro come and help him and the Pro- 
vince for Ceſar's ſake, with all the ſpeed th 
could, Mean while he waſtes the Fields of rhoſe 
of Corduba, and burns their Houſes. 


LX. Ar which Infamy and Indigniry the L&- 
gions, who had choſen Marcelus for their Leader, 
run to him, and pray him ro lead them out ro Bar- 
rel, and fight him before he had Orders, rather 
than he ſhould with fo much Contumely conſume 
with Rapine, Fire and Sword the noble and large 
Poſleflions of the Cordibians, under rheir very No- 
fes. Marcellus, though he knew it would be moſt 
dangerous to hazard a Barrle, becauſe both the 
Loſs of rhe Conqueror and Conquered would re- 
dound to Ceſar, neirher had he Orders to fight, 
carries rhe Legions over the Berx, and draws them 
np in Order of Battle ; but when, on the orher 
hand, he ſaw Caſſius had drawn up his Army be- 
fore his Camp, npon an higher Ground, ſomething 
inteypoſing, that he could not come down ſtreighr 
upon them, Marcellus perſuaded the Soldiers to re- 
rarn into their Encampmenr, and accordingly, be- 
gum ro draw them off. C:ſſins, with all rhe Speed 
he was able, knowing Marcel/us ro be bur weak, 
falls wirh his Horſe npon the Legions as they re- 
rreared, and killed a great many of the hindmoſt 
upen the Banks of the River. When by this Loſs 
Marcellus learn'd what Difficulry and Damage 
there was in paſſing the River, he carries his 
Camp over it ; where both of them very ofren 
draw out their Legions tn Order of Barrel, with- 
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our any Action, becauſe of the Inequality of rhe 
Places. 


EXT. Marcellus was by much the ſtronger in 
Foor, for he had with him the Veterane Legions, 
who had been fleſh'd with many Battles. Caſſius 
rruſted more ro the Fidelity chan Valour of his 
Legions 3 therefore when the Camps were oppo- 
fed one againſt the other, and Marce{us had ta 
a convenient Caſtle, whereby he could binder the 
Soldiers of Caſfins from gerting any Water, Caſſins 
fearing he ſhould be block'd up in a ſtrange Coun- 
rry, which hated him, goes filently our of his 
Camp in the Night, and with ſwift Marches goes 
rowards Vila, which Town he thought was true 
ro him ; whetefore he there pitches his Tent, juſt 
under the Walls of the Town, that by the Sirua- 
tion of the- Place, ( for Va is built on the Top of 
an high Hill) and the Fortification of the City, 
he might be ſafe from Aflaults on all Sides. Mar- 
eellus follows him, and, as near to Ulla as he can, 
pitches his Tent, over againſt Caſſius ; and having 
learn'd the nature of the place, he found himſelf 
under a neceſlity - neither ro give Battle, ( from 
which, if he had been able, he could not have re- 
ſtrain'd the Soldiery ) nor ſuffer Caſſius ro traggle 
far our of his Camp, leſt many Cities might un- 
dergo the like Fate with Corduba, Caſtles being 
therefore built in convenient places, and Works 
continued round the Town, he block'd up both 
rhe Town and Caſſius with his Fortifications 5 bur 
betore they could be finiſhed, Caſſius ſent out all 
his Horſe, who he thought would be of great uſe 
:ro him; if they could hinder Marcelus from fora- 
ging and bringing in Proviſions ; bur a great De- 
rriment 10 him, if, block'd out, they eat up the 
Provifions, without doing any good. 


EXIL A few Days after King __ having 
received Caſſius's Lerrers, arrives with Forces, and 
Jjoyns to the Legion he had brought, a great many 
Auxiliary Cohorrs of the Spaniards ; for, as it uſu- 
ally happens in Civil Difſenſions, ſo at this time 
ſome Cities in Spain ſtrove te ſerve Caſſius, bur 
more favoured Marcel/us. King Bogud comes with 
his Forces near to the Qut-works of Marcelius ; fo 
that there ſharp and frequent Skirmiſhes on 
both fides, and, as it uſually falls our, ſometimes 
one, ſometimes the ether had the better on't 5 yer 
for all that, Marcelins was never driven from his 
Trenches. 


LXIHI. Mean white, Lepidus, from the hither 
Province, wich Thirty five Legionary Cohorts, 
and a great Number of Horſe-men, and-the reſt 
of the Auxiliary Troops, comes to Ulla, fully re- 
ſolved immediately ro pur an end to the Diffe- 
rence berween Caſſius and Marcellus, To him, ar 
his coming, Marcelius, without Hefitation, ntruſts 
and offers himſelf. On the other hand, Cafſins kepr 
himſelf and Soldiers cloſe within their Intrench- 
ments, either becauſe he rthoughr he had more 
Right on his Side than Marcelizes had, or becauſe 
he was afraid that Lepidus might be prepoſlefſed 
with the ſpecions Infinuations of his Adverſary. 
Lepidus pitches his Tents before Ulla, cloſe ro 
Marcellus, and prohibits the rwo Armies fighting ; 
inviting Caffius to cone out of his Trenches, pro- 
miſing him fafe Condn&t in atl Reſpedts. When 
Caſſins had n long time remained doubrful what 
he had beſt to-do, whether he ſhould rruſt Lepidus 
or no; neither could he, if he perfiſted in his Opi- 
mion, find airy End of his intention 5 he therefore 

ires 'thar the Works may be thrown down, 
ad 4 fee Pallige made for him to —_—_— 


The Treaty was hot only agreed upon, but the 
Works were in a manner levell'd, and the Cen- 
tries withdrawn, when King Bogud's Auxiliaries 
made an Afaylt upon that very Caftle of Marcel- 
us which was next to his Tents, without letting 
any body know of ir, no not Caſſius himſelf ( for 
he even doubted -his Fidelity) where they killed a 
great number of Soldiers, and if the Tide had nor 
been quickly ſtem'd by the Indignation and Help 
of Lepidus, the Loſs had been yer greater, 


LXI1V. When the Way was made clear for 
Caſſius ro come out, Marcel joyns his Camp to 
that of Lepidws, and marches, together with him, 
to Capdubg. Much abour the ſame time Trebonius 
comes to Narbe, to take poſleflion of the Province 
in the Conſul's Name : Of whoſe coming when 
Caſſius was advertiſed, he put rhe Legions he had 
with him, as alſo the Horle, into Winter-Quar- 
rers ; and having pack'd up all his Things with 
grear Celeriry, he makes the beſt of his way to 
Malaca, where, at a very ill Seaſon of the Year 
for ſailing, he got a-Ship-board, as he himſelf 
gave out, left he ſhould fall into the hands of Tre- 
bonizs, Lepidus and Marcellus ; bur as bis Friends 
reported, that he might nor make his Journey 
through the Province in leſs State than formerly, 
a great part of it being revolted from him ; and, 
as others thought, {eſt thar Money which he had 
ſcraped togerhet by his infinite Oppreſſions ſhould 
fall into his Enemies hands. Having ſer fail with 
as favourable a Gale as could be expected in the 
Wiater rime, as foon as he was come to the Ri- 
ver Iberws ( now Ebro, in —_ the Wind blow- 
ing 2 ſomewhat freſher Gale, bur believing his 
failing would be never the more dangerous, he 
makes up againſt the Waves, at the Mouth of the 
River, in its very Jaws; and being neither able 
to turn the Ship, tach was the Rapidne(s of the 
River, nor bear up againſt ſuch great Seas, he pe- 
riſh'd rogether with the Ship. 


LXV, When Ceſar was come our of Egypt, in- 
to Syria, and underſtood by ſuch as came to him 
from Rome, as alſo by Letters from the Citizens, 
that many things were there ill adminiſtred, and 
that no part of the Commonwealth was manag'd 
ro that advantage it ſhoul4 be ; as allo, that by the 
Contentions of the T ribunes, pernicious Seditions 
were (prung up z and by the Ambition and In- 
dulgence of the Tribunes of the Soldiery, and 
thote that were over the Legions, many things 
were ated contrary ro Cuſtom and Military Or- 
der, ſuch as the Negle& of Diſcipline and Seve- 
rity ; and perceived that all thele things very 
much wanred his preſence ; yet he thought ir 
moſt neceffary ſo to ſettle thoſe Provinces and 
Countries through which he carne, as that they 
might be free from Domeſtick Broils, receive 
Laws and Rights, and ſhake off the Fear of Ene- 
mies from abroad. Theſe things he hoped he 
ſhould quickly effe& in Syria, Ciliſia and Aſia, as 
being Provinces free from War z but in Bithyna 
and Pontus he foreſaw he ſhould meer with grea- 
ter difficulty : For he had reccived Advice thar 
Pharnaces was not yet gone out of Pinus, neither 
thought he of doing it, being mightily putfed up 
with a ſucceſsful Batrel he had gained over Dom:- 
tim Calvinss. Having ftay'd almoſt in all Cities 
of greater Note, he publickly beftowed Rewards, 
Man by Man, on ſach as had deferved well : He 
took an Account of theit ancient Controverhes, 
and appointed them Kings, Princes and Rulers of 
the Province : And all the Bordeters that came 
umo him, he received into his Protection ; and 
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after having laid upon them -the Obligatiohs of 
preſerving and defending the Provinge,- be difinif- 
ſed them, as the greateſt Friends ro-bim and the 
Roman People. | 


, LXVL A few Days being ſpent in this Pro- 
vince, he ſet Sex. Cafar, his Friend and neat 
Kinſman, over the Legions in Syria, and in the 
ſame Ship he arrived-in, he fer fail for Cilicia 4 
where being come, he aſſembles all the Citizens 
of-: thar Province at Tarſis, ic being the moſt no- 
red, and beſt fortified Town in all Cilicia 3 where, 
having ey em all the Aﬀairs of the Province, 
and neighbouring Cities, he made no long itay, 
being defirous ro begin the War; and having 
made long Marches through Cappadocia, he tar- 
ried ewwo Days at Mazaca 5 whence he went to 
Comana, where 1s the moſt ancient and moſt holy 
Temple of Belona in all Cappadscia, which is held 
in fuch great Eſteem, that the Prieſt of this God- 
dels, for Majeſty, Empire and Power, is look'd 
apen by the whole Country to have no Superior 
bur the King : This he adjudged to Nicomedes the 
Bithynian, a very Noble Perſon ; who, being de- 
ſcended of rhe Race of the Kings of Cappadocia, 
by reaſon of the adverſe Fortune of his Anceſtors, 
might very well lay claim thereto : But Ariarates, 
the Brother of Ariobarzenes, both of whom had 
deſerved well of the Commonwealth, left either 
the Birthright of the Kingdom ſhould invite 4ria- 
rates, or the Heir thereof afright him, he com- 
mitted to Ariobarzanes, who was urder his Em- 
pire and Juriſdiction, and then purſued bis Jour- 
ney with his uſual Velocity, 


LXVII, When he came near to Poxtus and the 
Confines of Galogrecia, Deiotarus ( then Tetrarch 
of almoſt all Galgrecia, becauſe the other Te- 
trarchs accuted him as being dilobedient both to 
the Laws and Cuiftoms of the Romans, though rhe 
Senate had honoured him with the Title of King 
of Armenia the Leſs ) having put off his Royal 
Robes, and being cloathed, not only in a private; 
bur in the Habic of a guilty Pe:fon, he came in 
a ſuppliant manner ro Ceſar, praying that he 
would pardon him 3; for that he was placed in a 
part of the Country where were no Gariſons of 
Ceſar, but what were in the Hands of Cn. Por 
peius ; and thar he ought nor to be a Judge of the 
Difterences of the Reman People, bur obey the 
preſent Rulers. 


LXVIIL Againſt whom Ceſar, when he had 
reckon'd up the many Offices which he, being 
Conſul, had beſtow'd upon him by publick De- 
crees 3 and when he had rejected his Defence, 
not being able ro find any excuſe for his Impru- 
dence, becauſe ir is not likely a Man of his Pru- 
dence and Diligence could be ignorant who was 
Governor in each Ciry of Italy 3 where the Se- 
nate and People of Rome was, and where the 
Commonwealth 3 or who was Conſul after L, 
Lentulus and M. Marcellus : But however, he was 
willing to remit this Matter, / in conſideration of 
former good Turns, old Acquaintance and Friend- 
ſhip, the Dignity and Age of the Man) ro be 
deprecated by the Intreaties of fach as were 
his Friends and Familiars; that for the furure 
he would take cognizance of the Differences of 
the Terrarchs himſelf, and therewithal reſtored 
him his Royal Habit ; bur he commanded him 
to bring the Legion which he had raiſed among 
his own Citizens, and train'd up to our Wey and 
Diſcipline, rogether with all the Horſe, to carry 


on the War. 
LXIX. When 


EXIX, When he cane ifito Pontus, and had 
drawn his Forces all up rogether in -one place, 
which in Number and the Exerciſe of War were 
pretty conſiderable, ( excepr the fixth Legion, which 
he carried with him to Alexandria, being old and 
wore out with much Labour and Perils, many of 
the Soldiers, partly with hard Marches and going 
by Sea, and dy by the many Fights they had 
been engaged in, being dead ; to that rhere were 
not a thoutand Men left in it: And three other 
Legions, one of Deiotarus, and two that had been in 
the Fight between Cn. Domitius and Pharnaces be- 
fore-mentioned ;) Ambaſſadors fent by Pharnaces 
come to Ceſar, and in the firſt place beſeech him, 
That be would nor come in an hoſtile manner ; for 
Pharnaces was ready to do whatever ſhould be 
commanded him ; particularly remembring him, 
That Pharnates would nor atiift Pompey with any 
Succours againft him, and that Deiotarus; who did 
atfiſt Pompey, found favour with him. 


LXX. Cefar anſwer'd, He would be very juſt 
to Pharnaces, if he would perform what he had 
promifed ; Bur he adviſed the Ambatiadors with 
gentle Words, as he uſed ro do, that they ſhould 
neither object Driotarus to him, nor glory roo much 
in that piece of Service, That they had nor ſent 
Succours to Pompey ; for that he did nothing more 
willingly than pardecn ſach as were ſorry for their 
Faulrs, or than to be able to forgive thole the pub- 
lick Injurics done the Provinces, who had nor — 
forward ro affiſt his Enemies againſt him: That 
that Kindnels they had mentioned was of berrer 
ule to Pharnaces, who thereby took care not to be 
overcome, than to him, to whom the Immortal 
Gods had given the Victory : Therefore he par- 
doned Pharnaces thoſe great and crying Injuries be 
'had done the Roman Citizens, who wete negotia- 
ting their Afﬀairs in Pontws, becauſe he was not a- 
ble to make full Reſtitution ; for he could neither 
reſtore Life -ro thoſe he had ſlain, nor Virility to 
thoſe be had Caftrated or Gelded, which Puniſh- 
ment, more intolerable than Dearth, many of the 
Roman Citizens had undergone : Bur that he ſhould 
depart immediately our of Pontus, ſhould ſend 
back the Families of ſuch as received the Cuſtoms, 
and reſtore all other things to the Allies and Ciri- 
zens of Rome, that were in his poſſefſion : Which 
when he had done, he ſhould forthwith ſend Ceſar 
Preſems and Gifts, ſuch as Emperors, when things 
are done well, are wont to recieve from Friends: 
For Pharnaces had ſent him a Crown of Gold, 


LXXI. Having thns anſwered the Ambaſk- 
dors, he ſent them away. Bur Pharnaces, ( having 
very readily conſented to all things) thinking Ce- 
far ( who was in more haſte ro be gone than the 
matrer would permit, to the end he might proceed 
the ſpeedilier and more honourably to butineſs of 
greater Import) would more willingly believe his 
Promiſes; ( for it was no Secret ro any one, Thar 
Ceſar, for many weighty Reaſons, was recall'd to 
Rome ) begun to at more ſlowly, to require a Day 
for his Departure, ro interpoſe longer Arricles, 
and in fine, utterly ro ditappoint him. Ceſar un- 
* derſtanding the Tergiverſarion or Cunging of the 
Man, what he uſed art other rimes to do by narure, 
thar he now did, being forced thereto by nece(- 
» ſary, rhat he might joyn Barrtle before any body was 
aware of ir. 


LXXTI. There is a Town nam'd Ziela in Pontus, 
ſufficiently well fortified, conſidering 'tis built on a 
Plain; for the Wall is raiſed upon a natural Hil- 
lock quite round the Town, fo ſteep, you would 
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think it bad beet made fo by Att: Abour this 
Town ate many and great Hills with Valleys be- 
tween, clear round it ; one of rhe higheſt whereof, 
( much nored in thoſe parts for the Victory of M;- 
thridates, the Overthrow of Triarius, and the loſs 
of our Army ) by the furtheft parts thereof, and 
the Paſlages, does almoſt joyn the Town, it being 
not much above 3000 Paces from it. This place 
Pharnaces ( the old Fortifications of the Camps of 
his forrunate Forefarhers being repair'd ) polieſs'4 
himſelf of with all bis Forces. 


EXXIII. Ceſar, having pitch'd his Tents 5069 
Paces from rhe Enemy, and ſeeing ttiat thoſe Val- 
leys which ſurrounded or defended the kiaing's 
Camp, did likewiſe ſurround his, provided the E- 
hemies had nor firſt poſſels'd themſelves of thoſe 
places which lay near to the King's Camp, com- 
manded the Baggage tro be convey'd within the 
Forrifications : Which being preſently done, th& 
next Night, in the fourth Watch, all the Legions 
being ſent out, and their Luggage being left behind 
in the Camp, by break of day, before the Enemies 
were aware, he took that very Poſt, in which Mz- 
thridates had fought ſo ſucceſsfully againſt Tria- 
rius. Hither he commanded all the Baggage and 
Attendants on the Camp to be brought, and that 
no Soldier ſhould go without the Works, ſeeing 
the Enemies Camp, cur off by a Valley, was not 
above 1000 Paces from the Works begun in Ceſar's. 


LXXIV. Pharnaces; being advertiſed of it as 
ſoon as 'twas break of day, draws np all his Forces 
before his Camp, which, by reaſon of the uneven- 
neſs of rhe place berween the two Armies, Ceſar 
thought were drawn up after a very old way of 
martialling them, or to hinder the carrying on out 
Works, by keeping the more of our Men in Arms ; 
or elſe 'twas done to ſhew the King's Courage, that 
Pharnaces might not be thought to defend the place 
more by the Fortification thereof, than by his Men 
ur perſonal Valour. Notwithſtanding, Ceſar was 
not afraid to carry on the Works with the refidue 
of his Army, while the firſt Battalions ſtood as a 
Bulwark for their Defence. But Pharnaces, encou- 
raged either by the proſperouſneſs of the Place, or 
induced thereto by good Omens and Auguries, 
which we heard afterwards he was very credulous 
of ; or having learned the paucity of our Men in 
Arms, thinking that vaſt number of Servants, thar 
daily laboured in carrying the Baggage, were of 
the Soldiery ; or elſe in confidence of his Vererane 
Army, which his Legares boaſted had fought with 
the 22th Legion in a pitch'd Battle, and overcome 
it, as allo in Contempt of our Army, which be 
rem« mer'd he repulſed when Domitzus was their 
Leader ; having taken a Reſolution ro fight, he be- 
gan to deſcend by a hollow place in the Hill : 
Whoſe fooliſh Oſtentation and Compreſſure of the 
Soldiers in that place, which no Enemy in his wirs 
would have entred into, Ceſar for ſome time 
laugh'd ar; when preſently be began, with the 
ſame Pace that he deſcended, roaſcend a high Hill, 
with his Forces in Order of Barile. 


LXXV. Ceſar, aftoniſh'd at his incredible bold- 
neſs, being ſer upon 'ere he was aware, and un- 
ready, at the ſame inſtant he calls the Soldiers from 
the Works, commands them ro arm, oppoſes the 
Legions, and Marſhals his Army ; the ſuddenneſs 
of which put our Men into a great fear, they nor 
being yer in Order of Battle. The King's Cha- 
riots that were armed with Scythes do mightily an- 
noy our Men that were in Confuſion, bur are nor- 
withſtanding quickly overcome by the Multirude 
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bf our Darts: After theſe follow'd the main Body 
of, the Enemy, and after having ſet up a Shour; 
begun the Fight 3 rhe firuation of the place beitig 
a great help to us, and the Benignity of rhe Immor- 
tal Gods a greater ; Who, as they are preſent in all 
the Chances of War, ſo are they more eſpecially 
preſent with thoſe by whom nothing could be ex- 
ecured with Order. 


LXVI. A gem an-frp Fg beinghogſinar | 


t ext home 


a diſtance in the Ri , in Which the Sixth 
Vererane Legion was placed, the Victory began to 
dawn in that part, the Enemies being forced down 
the Hill ; and by the affiſtance of the ſame Inm- 
mortal Gods, though much more ſlowly, our Left 
Wing and the Body of our Army pur all the King's 
Forces to flight ; which, as faſt- as they ould ger 
upon a riſing g:ound, 'were- as faſt forged from it, 
and bore down, by reaſon of the unevenneſs of the 
place : Therefore a great many of their Soldiers be- 
ing partly lain, and partly oppreſſed wirh the flight 
of their Men, thoſe that were ſwift a-foot, and 
could eſcape over the Valley, leavitg their Weapons 
behind them, could be of no uſe, tho' on the upper 
ground, they being unarmed. Bur our Men, ela- 
red with the Victory, were not at all afraid to 
yenture upon the unevenneſs of the place and the 
Forrifications, and ſoon obrained the Camp of the 
Enemy frcm thoſe Cohorts that Pharnaces left in 
Gariſon to defend it ; the whole Multitude of 
their Men being either kill'd or raket, except 
Pharyacez, who eſcaped with a few Horſe-men ; 
who, if the Fortifications had not afforded him an 
eafie way to eſcape, had been brought alive into 
Caſar's JuriſdiQtion, 


LXXVII. mona Was Cx- 
treamly well pleaſed with this Victory, fot that 


he had pur an end ts the greateſt War it ſo ſhott 
a titne ; and that which made him till more glad, 
was the: Remembrance of the Suddennets vf Dan- 
ger, which, our of the-moſt pg D) 

ended iti an eafie Victory. Having regained Pct- 
tus, all the Plunder of the King's Palaces being 


granted ro the Soldiers, he ſet forward the next 


day with his Light-horſe 3 commands the Six:h Le- 
turn amo thg/y, there ro receive gheir Sci 
H@ngurs Fhe Auxiliary Troops of Deio- 
pme Again ; left rwo Legions with 
Calins Vintianis in Poritwi ; and I6 takes his Jour- 
ney, through Galbgrecia and Bithynia, into Aſia 3 
hearing and determining the Controverſies ot. all 
thole RR and dittributing Laws to the Te- 
trarchs, Kingt, and Commonwealths. Mithrida- 
tes - Ns nd whom - we mentioned =_ rg 
have ily happily diſpatch'd his Aﬀair in 
Egypt, being deſcende of a Royal Family, and 
educated allo in King-like Diſcipline, ( for Mithr:- 
dates, King of all 4/iz, had brought him with him 
to his Camp at Pergamos, when a little Child, and 
had kept him there many years, fot the Noblenels 
of Deicent ) he made King of Beſphorws, becauſe 
he had been under the Empire of Pharnaces, and 
had moſt friendly defended the Provinces of the 
People of Rome from rhe Barbarians, and ſuch 
Kings as were their Enemies; he alſo adjudged 
td lhin the Superintendency of the Laws of the 
Gage s, both by Right of Birth and Affinity, 
for ſome years held and pofſefled by Deio- 
tar : Nor did he ſtay longer in any place than 
the Neceflity of compoſing the Seditions of the Ci- 
ties did ſeem ro re, So thar all his Afﬀairs 
being moſt [uckily and moſt readily diſparched, he 
returned back into 1:aly ſooner than was expected 
by ahy body, 
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AFRICAN WAR- 


The ARGUMENT. 


Frter the Defeat -of Pharſalia, Ceſar purſues Pompey into Egypt, where he 
makes War upon the People of Alexandria, and Ptolomey their King ; and 
afcerwards marches through Syria, as far as Pontss, ro find out Pharnaces. . In 
the Interim, Pompey's Officers, that had made their Eſcapes from Pharſalia, flock- 
ed into Africk, where imagin'd to perform mighty Matrets with Aius Ya- 
rus's Forces, and the Afi of King J«ba. The moſt eminent Men of this 

| Party were (2. Metellus Scipio, Pompey's Father-ih-Law, Petreins, Afranius, Torqua- 


— 


tus, T. Labienus, Fauſtus _ but eſpecially M, Cato, an invincible Aſſertor of, 


the Roman Liberty ; who being by common Conſent choſen General of the Ar- 
my, quitred that honourable Poſt ro Scipio : But while he conſulted his Repu- 
ration in this Afﬀair, he forgot the true Intereſt of the Republick ; for, in all 

babiliry, he had given Czſar greater Difficulty,” had he accepted rhar Station 
fimſelf After the Expedition of Pontus was over, Ceſar returns into Haly; where 


having compoſed ſome Tumulrs that aroſe in the City, and ſu the Mu- 
tiny of his Soldiers, who demanded not only a Donative, but to be freed from 
War, he over into Africk, inſt the Advice of the Augurs, and at an 


unſeaſonable rime of the Year, to hinder the Enemy's Forces increaſing. 
This Attempt ſucceeded very fortunately ro him, for he defeated them, hoak 
they were ſuperior to him in Number and all Military Proviſions, Ar his Re- 
turn to the City, he celebrated four magnificent Triumphs for his reducing of 
| Gaul, Alexandria, Pontus and Africk. Hirtias is ſuppolcd to be Author of this 
and the former Book, though Swetonivs leaves ir uncertain. 


A$SAR arrived at Lihbeum by mo- getting ready whenever the Seaſon would per- 
derate Marches on the 14uh of the mit ; eſpecially after the Inhabirants of thar ol 
* Kalends of Fanuary, without the in- vince had inform'd him of the great Forces of the 
termifſion of one Day, and reſolved Enemy, who had an infinice number of Horſe, 


ro embark the firſt Opportunity that four Royal Legions, abundance of NEED 
preſented ir elf, although he had only one Le- + Light-armed Men, ten Legions of +; x Lo 
gion of new-raisd Men, and ſcarce fix bundred Scipio, an hundred and twenty Ele- of Slings and Archers, 
Horſe with him. He ordered his Pavilion ro be phants, and ſeveral Veſſels. But this => informed ons of 


ſet up near the Shoar, ſo that the Waves almoſt did not in the leaſt ſhake his Reſolu- 
daſh'd ir. He. defign'd by this to prevent his tion, but he ſtill ſupported himſelf with his uſual 
Men from thinking to make any long ſtay. there, Bravery and Valour, In the interim the number 
and co be in a poſture of readineſs every Moment. of his Gallies daily increaſed, and abundance of 
Ic ſo happen'd that the Weather at this time was Provifion-Ships arrived, and ſome Legions of new- 
. very tempeſtuous, and unfir for failing : Howeyer, rais'd Men, and with them the Fifth Legion, 
he order'd the Rowers and Soldiers itill to conti- wholly made up of Verterane Soldiers, and r 
aue on Ship-board, that he might loſe no time in two Thouſand orle, 
| IL Having 
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; U, Having, now: got ragether fix Legions ahd 
2000 Horſe, he na the Foor io embark 
in the Galleys in,order as they came, and the 
Horſe in the Tran{port-Ships. Afeer this, he com- 
manded part of the Fleer to fail before him, and 
rouch ar rhe Iſland * Aponians, which 
is not-far from Liybeum ; while he 


A en ers ftay'd behind to make a publick Sale 
Paiſkr of the Dp of ſorne, confiſcared belonging 


to particular Men. When this was 
over, he gave the neceſſary Orders to 
& Allienws the Prztor, who at tliat time 
, overn'd Sicily 3 and a, particular 
| Charge to fee the reſt of is Army 
ſhipp'd off with all Expedition, and then went a- 


+ The 25th board on the VIth of the Calends of Fanand in a 


of our oy ſhort rime reach'd the Fleet. Thus having a fair 


he came within fight of 4frick.in four Days, with 
Gale, a few Gallies ; for moſt of his Tranſport- 
ſhips, being diſpers'd in bad Weather, wetedriven 
to ſeveral places. He failed by Clupea, and after- 
wards by Neapols, and ſeveral other Towns atd 
Caſtles on the Sea-Coalt, | 


- UL As Goon as he attiv'd at Adundeum, where 
the Enemy had a Gariſon, cortithanded by. C. Cor 
ſiding, he ſaw Cn, Pijo appear on the Sea-Coaſt, on 
the fide of Clupes, with the Horſe of Adramertum, 
and about 3000 Moors, After he had lain at An- 
chor Tome time before the Port, waiting till his 
other Ships came ap, he landed his Army, conſiſt- 
of 3000. Foor, and 150 Horle; and pricing his 

ents before the, Town, ſtrictly prohibited his 
from committing, any Plundet or Ravage. 

In the mean time the Tababitants fil'd rhe Walls 
with armed Men, and aſſembled before the Har- 
bour to rake the beſt_Meaſures for their own des 
fence ; and their Gariſan might amount to'rwo Le- 
gions. - Ce/ar having made the Tour of the Town 
on horſeback, to obGrve the Situation of the place, 
return'd to the Camp. Some People accuſed him 
of a great Overſight for not affigning a certain 
place for his Officers to meet him, or giving them 
a Commiſſion ſealed up; as it was his Cuſtom be- 
fore, which they were to open at 4 time appoin- 
red, ro dire& them where to make their Rendez- 
yous. . Bur this he did not do withour very good 
reaſon ; for, having never a Port in Africh for his 

Fleet to meet him, where he could promiſe them 
ro be ſafe from the Atzemprs of the Enerny, he 
commited the reſt to Fortune, and refolv'd ' ro 
land where he ſhould ſee the faireſt' Profpet of 
ſucceeding. 


IV, In the mean time L. Plancw, one of Ceſar's 
Lieutenants, begg'd of him to give him leave ro 
treat with Con/idiws, to ſee if he could by fair means 
reduce him to Reaſon, Having obtain'd petmil- 
fion, he writ a Letter to him, and gave it ro a 
Captive to carry it to him in the Town. As ſoon 
25 this Captive came into the Garilon, and offer'd 
to deliver the Letter as he was commanded, Con- 
fidius asked him before he received ir, from whence 
be brought it : And as the Captive anſwer'd, That 
he came from Ceſar the General, 1 know but one Ge* 
neral of the Roman People, fays he, and that # Sci- 

io. He afterwards order'd rhe Caprive to be 
kid in his ſight, and then ſent the Letter feal'd 
as ir came to him, for he would not read it to 
Scipyo. 


V. Ceſar, after he had ftay'd a whole Night 
and a Day before the Town, and receiy'd no An- 
ſwer from Confidjmyin regard that his other Forces 
were not as Yet came up t6 him, that he watited 


Horſe, that his Army chiefly conſiſted of new- 
rais'd Men, and was riot ſtrong enough to inveſt 
a Towr of that ſtrength, that ir was not conve- 
nient to haraſs his Scidiers roo much ar their firſt 
landing, that the place was extreamly well forti- 
fied, and difficult ro be atrack'd, that he receiv'd 
Advice that abundance of Horſe were coming up 
to their Relief ; upon theſe Conſiderations he did 
riot judge it expedient to form rhe Siege of the 
place, left while he was employ'd in that \Aﬀair, 
a might be ſurrounded with the Enemy's Ca- 
V ry. 


VI. As he began to decamp, thoſe of the Gari- 
ſon fallied our upon him ; and ſome of King Fu- 
ba's Horſe, that wete ſent- to receive their Pay, 
accidentally joyning them, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
his Camp which he had juſt abandon'd, and fell 


upon the Rear. Upon this the + heavy-arm'd Foot tLeyimeri, 


made an Halt, and the Horſe, though fo iticonſi- 
derable for theit number, charg'd this vaſt Mulri- 
rude with all the Vigour and Gallantry imaginable. 
What will ſcarce find Belief with Poſterity, ner 
full 3o Gauliſb Horle beat the whole Mgoriſh Ca- 
valry, confilting of 2066; and purſued them unto 
the Town. As ſoon as they were repulſed, and 
beaten back into their Worke, Ceſar began to cori- 
tinue 'his March ; bur as they frequently allied 
out upon him, and ſomerimes purſued, and theri 
again were beaterr back by his Horſe, into the 

own, he placed ſome of his Vetetane Troops, 
with part of his Cavalry, in the Rear, ant fo 
march'd on gently with the reſt. Thus the far- 
ther he march'd from the Town, rhe ſlower the 
Numithians were in their purſuit. In the mean 
or Towns and Caftles that he found upon 
his Mitch ſent Deputies to him to promiſe him 
Proviſions, and to aſſure him they were ready ra 
do whatever he commanded them. So he en- 


camped that Day, being the * Kalends of Fanmary, * 0 Neves 
years 647. 


near R!/pina. 


VIE From thence he march'd direQly to Lepri:, 
a free City, governing by its own Laws, where 
ſome of rhe Inhabirants came to tell him thar they 
were wholly at his.devorion. After he had plas 
ced 'fotne Guards art the City-Gates, to hinder the 
Soldiers from entring the Town, leſt they thowuld 
cauſe any Diſorders in the place, he pitched his 
Tents on the Sca-ſhoar, not far from the Town; 
Hither ſome of his Galties and Tranſport-Ships 
arriv'd by chance, who inform'd him thar the reſt; 
not knowing whete he was, failed rowards Utica. 
For this reaſon he would not remove from the 
Shoar, or march fatther into the Country, leſt he 
ſhould mifs of them ; and order'd all his Horſe ro 
continue on Ship-board, for this teaſon; as may 
be ſuppoſed, ro preferve the _ and cauſed 
freſh Water to be brought ro the Ships. Bur as 
the Soldiers and Sea-men went ſometimes a-ſtoar 
to fetch freſh Watef, the Mor:ſb Horſe fell una- 
wares upon thetti, killing ſome, and wounding 
others with their Darrs : For their way was, ro 
hide themſelves in the Vallies, and then to make 
a ſudden Onſet and retire, bar not to make a for- 
mal Fight. | 


' VIIK-1n the mean tine Ceſar diſpatcl'd Meſ- 
ſetigets” into” Sardinia, and rhe reſt of the neigh» 
bouting Provinces, to furniſh him with new Sup- 
viick of "Met and Protiord, and that they ſhould 
rake care to ſend rthert» as on as they had recei- 
vell hls Lerters He'fikewite ſerit Rabinius Poftrcs 
mus to Siciſy, after lie had'unladed part of his Gal- 
lies, to bring bx Cynyoy on regy Ter 
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$1 cidered fore of his Men to cruiſe upon the Sea. 
| with ten Gallies, ro find our the reſt of the rran(- 


t-Ships 
| Sea from'the Enemy. ,He camn d C, Sa- 
| Iuſt us Criſpus, the Preztor, to go with part of the 
4 +-4/9 Fleer rowards the Ifland + Cercina, which-the Ene- 
þ Po new My had then in<heir Pofleſſion, becauſe be was in-, 

of the formed. that there was tore of Corn to be had in 
f fofer SYS, that place. He gave thels Yede's lo well, that 
og] they executed their Commitſion immediately, with- 
fi.lkeeps its out any delay or excule. In the mean time he in- 
| none. formed bimiclf, by ſome Deſerters ard Natives of 
| the Country, in what a Poſture the Atfaits of Sc:- 
'Y pia, and; thoſe that were embarked in the: fame 
Cauſe with him, ſtood, kow-he was forced ro main- 
rain King Fuba's Cavalry -at his own proper Char- 
ges; which made him buth piry.and wonder ar the: 
!trange 'Madnels of theſe Men, who choſe rather 
to be Triburaries ro a foreign Prince, than peacea- 
Lily 19 enjoy their Eſtarcs aud Fortunes at home, 
and live among their Fricads and Relations. 


8 


| Te3fowr IX, On: the "ab of the Cong 8 Jon 

| J4u"7- Ceſar decamped, and leaving a Garilon of 1x Co- 
| hors at _— the Command of Saſerna,: he. 
marched back with the reſt of the amy ro Ruſpr-, 
1s, . where he letr his Baggage behind tym, and 
then went out with a Body ,of light armed. Men tg. 
farrage about the Villages, and commanded the [n- 
habirgnts to follow him with Horſes and Waggons. 


ries of Corn, he returned ro Ryþina ; which in my, 
opinion he did for this end, . That he might aor 
be obliged, for want of Proviſions, to leaye the 
Sea-Ports deftirure of Garifons, bur migbr quarter, 
ſufficient Forces-there to ſerve as a Retreat, and 
Security for bis Fleec. | 


X.. Having Poſted P. Sqſerns in this place, Bro- 
ther to him whom he had left at Lep:s, with a 
Legion, he ordered ſtore of wood to be broughr 
into-che Town, and marched himſelf out of Rappi- 
n4- at-the head of ſeven Veterane Coborts, which 
had been engaged at Sea with Sulpicius and Vati- 
nius, and arrived at the Harbour, which is abour 

| two f Miles from the Town, and em- 
barked with theſe Forces towards the 
Evening, As none of his Soldiers were 


boured under ftrange Fears and 
. prehenfions, to ſee rhemlſelves, 
were but a handful of Men, and bur 


+ The Rea ler us here to 
te info med once for all, 
Thar the Romin Mile con. 
SY ſiſted preciſely of 1000 Pa- 
ces, That 11 18 o ſhorter 
than the It {ian or our Mile 


», and that fowr of then 
make a m.dern League, 


derful Gapery and Vigour they diſcovered in their 


of ſurmounting all Difficulties by his good 


ble 
— and Dexterity, 


XI. Car paſſed the whole Night in his Fleet, 
and gs he was going to fail by break of day, unex- 
peRedly inder of his Navy, of whoſe 
Safery he 'was ſomewhat doubtful, came in ; fight ; 
upon which, he immediately commanded his 
to land, and thus to receive an the. Hiey 
As ſoon as theſe Ships-were enter'd the Port, and 
heir Men landed, be to Ruſpina, w 
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ips.that. had lo their way, as alſo;to clear. 
He commanded 


'T bus having furniſhed himſelf with great quantr; 


fall unawates upun n0dmrnen lire bur world 
not communicate theſe Ititetitions'ro his Men, lt 
the Conlideration' of EIB Phckee, and ts 
great Mulritudes of thoſe thar,oppoſed rhem, might 
make them loſe all their Coutage. 3 


XIL By that time Czſa+ hat gone abour three 
Miles from his Camp, be received advice by his 
Scouts that the, Enemy Was nor far off ; amd: no 
ſooner. was this notice given him, bar he faw-'a 
great Duſt, which confirm'd' che eruth of it. Up- 
on this, be commanded all his Horfe, and the Ar- 
chers he had with him, that were bur few in num- 
ber, to follow him with 'a gedtle Pace, while. him- 
ſelf advanced with a few armed Men. Ard now, 
being withinfight- of rhe Enetny, he ordered his 
Soldiers to fot on their Helmets, and ro prepare 
themſelves for the Fight. His Forces in all amour» 
ted to 3e Cohorts, with 400 Horſe and Archers 


XIIL In the mean time the Bnem , corrnmidnded 
by Labienws and the two Pacidss, 


a diftance rhaught them to be Foot, and fo | 
Xn ye Fenn 
of Horle. Ceſar on his | all his Forces 


the Flank with his Cavalry ; and or- 

dered them to take care not to ſuffer themſelves ro 

- young with the Multirudes of the Enemy's 
orie. | 


UG noe now ooth Actotes were in fight of 
ther,, expecting who ſhould begin the Onſer, 
ery Ceſar did not Srracs, as very well judging 
that he was rather to employ Stratagem than main 
Force againſt ſo numerous an Adverfary ; on a fud- 
den, their Horſe began to extend themſelves about 
the Hills, and ro encompaſs Cſar's Cavalry on all 


fides, ſo that found it a difficult matrer ro 
ſerve their Poſt. At the ſame time the Enemy's 
ſe, ſupported by the Infantry of the light ar- 
med Num parted from the midſt of rhe Bar- 


tle, and threw their Darts at Ceſsr's Foot, and as 
his Legions advanced to give the Charge, their 
Horſe fell back , and their Foot fuftained the 
ſhock rill the others returned again to relieve them. 


XV. Ceſar obſerving this new way of Fighting, 
and finding his own Ranks were broken by purſu- 
ing the Enemy, ( for while his Foot followed rheir 
Horſe too far from their Colours, they left the 
Flank open to the Numidians, who cafily wounded 
them with their Darts, and their Cavalry avoided 
the Javelins of our Men by hs ſwifrneſs of their 
Horlſes,) he publiſhed Orders, Thar no Soldier 
ſheuld advance above four Foot from the Front of 
Battle, In rhe mean time Labienw, relying 
the vaſt numbers of his Horſe, endeavoured tothe 


tHor ſms 


thing us 
War! ing in 
the Orig. 
rew out theit n«. 


round thoſe of Ceſar, who being now overpower'd, - 


by the Multitudes of their Enemy, and perceivi 
their Horſes wounded under them, began 'o ge 
ground by degrees, while the others conti to 
preſs more vigorouſly upon them, Thus the Army 
in an inftant ſaw themſelves inveſted on all fides, 
and being as it were got within the Toils, were 
forced to fight in a Circle. 

XVI. . Labienws advanced bare-headed on hotſe- 
back, ſometimes ing bis own Men, and 
ſomerimes turning teE Ceſar's Soldiers, cried 
our 


Þ 


dat” aloud to thei, 26 fraſh-warey Soldiers, what 
Makes you ſo furiom?  Cafar has cajol'd you with bu 
fair Speeches, and brouglt you into a fine Premunire 
here; upon my word I pitty your Caſe. Then one of 
the Soldiers anſwer'd him, 1 am no new Soldier, but 
a'Veterane of the Tenth Legion. I don't ſee their Co- 
lours , fays Labients. No matcer for that, replies the 
Soldier, you ſhall ſoon know who T am. Wirth that he 
threw his Helmet from his head, that ſo he might 
be known by him, and as he endeavour'd to throw 
his Javelin at Labienw with all his ſtrengrb, he miſ- 
ſed him, but wounded his Horſe in the Breſt, and 
then cried out, Now, Labienus, be ſarnfied that I be- 
long to che Tenth Legiom. | However, the reſt were 
ſtrangely dilmayed, eſpecially the new raiſed Men, 
Who had been never engaged in ſuch hot Service 


before, ſo that they had their eyes ſtill upon Ceſar, 


and minded nothing clfe, bur how to avoid the 
Darrs of the Enemy. 


XVII. In the mean time Ceſar, perceiving the 
Enemy deſigned to encompals his Army, comman- 
ded them to make as great a Front as they could, 
in order ro break their Ranks on the Right and 
Left; and turning the Face of his Battalion on one 
fide, and thar of another ro the oppoſite, ro make a 
Front both in the Head and in the Rear, fell upon 
them ar the ſame time on all ſides, with his Ca- 
valry in the middle, and fo put them to flight. 
After this; he retired withour advancing any far- 
ther, for fear of ſome Ambuſcade, and in this Or- 
der marched back rowards his Camp. 


XVIII. While this happen'd, M. Petreius and 
Cn. Piſo, with 1106 choice Numidian Horie. and 
reat numbers of light-armed Foor, came to the 
Relief of the reſt, who now recovering aut of their 
fright, and raking freſh Courage, began to fall 
upon the Rear of Ceſ@'s Army, and hinder'd them 
from gerting into their Camp. Upon this, Ceſar 
order'd his Men-to face the Enemy, and begin the 
Battle afreſh. Bur as Labienis contenred himſelf 
only with skirmithing, withour coming to handy- 
blows, and Cefar's Horſe, what with their late Fa- 
tigues at Sea, and: rheir Wearineſs, Thirſt, and 
Wounds, were uncapable of purſuing the Enemy, 
and Night now began to draw near, he commanded 
his Men to: make one vigorous Effort all art the 
ſame rime, and not to. give over till they had beat- 
en the Enemy behind rhe Hills. Thus giving the 
Signal, when the Enemy made bur a feeble and 
weak Reſiſtance, he poured with his Squadron and 
Cohorrs upon rhem, and in an inſtant bearing them 
with ſmall difficulry' our of rhe Field, and forcing 
them behind the Hills, he made a Halt for ſome 
time, and then his Men retired ſlowly rowards their 
Camp, as they were ordered. The Enemy cid the 
lame on their fide, and having been rhus rudely re- 
ceived, went back to their own Gariſons, 


XIX. After the Battle was over, Caeſar was in- 
formed by ſeveral Deſerters and Priſoners, That 
the Enemy deſigned ro terrific and allarm the new 
raiſed Suldiers by this new and unuſual manner of 
fighting, and to ſurround them with their Horle, 
as Curio had been formerly ſerved ; and that Labi- 
enw had boaſted in a Council of War, That he 
would find the Enemy 1o much work, with pou- 
ring freſh Forces continually upon them, that tho' 
they got the berter at firſt, yer they ſhould be wea- 
ried at laſt wirh' mere killing and ſlaying, and to 
be obliged to give way. Beſides, That be had heard 
that the Vererane Legions had murinied at Rome, 
and refuſed to paſs over into Africh, he repoſed no 
ſmall Confidence in the Number of his Men , 
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whoſe Fideliry he thought himſetf now affured of, 
after three years Service in Af/ic, He had great 
Numbers of light Numidian Horſc and Foot, with- 
our reckoning the Ganls and Germans, whom aftet 
Pompey's Defeat at Pharſatis be had rallied and car- 
ried with him from Brunduſium, and thoſe that he 
had raiſed in Africk. as well Slaves as ; 

* Mungril Freed-men, whom he. had 
raught ro manage their Horſes with 
f Bridles. Add to this King Fuba's 
Forces, 120 Elephants. innumerable 
Troops of Horte, and XII Legions. 
Full of theſe hopes and Expectations, 
Labiems came ro atrack Ce/ar in a 
large open Plain, on the +day before 
the Nones of Fanu:ry, three days at- 
ter his Arrival into Africk, He brought with him 
1600 Gauliſh and German Horſe, 8000 Numidians, 
who uſed no Bridles, not reckoning the Reinforce- 
ment of Petreius, which confiſted of 1100 Horſe, 
and four times the number of light-armed Foor, 
with ſeveral Slingers and Archers, that ſerved as 
well on horſe-back as on foot. The 
Diſpute conrinued from the *fifrh hour 
ot the day till Sun-fer. In this Battle 
Petreius happen'd to be ſo dangerouſly 
wounded, that he was obliged to quir 
the Field. 


ther's fide. 


int! ni. 


XX. In the mean time Ceſar redoubled rhe 
Guard of his Camp, and fortified bimielf with 
more diligence, and drew two Rerrenchments, 
one from the Town of Rufpina, and the other from 
his own Quarter down co the Sea, in order to have 
a free Communication on both fides, thar fo his 
Succour might arrive to him without running any 
danger, He likewiſe ordered the Arms and war- 
like Machines which he had on Ship-board to be 
brought ro his Camp, and armed part of the Sea- 
men and Soldiers rhat were in the Rhodian and 
Gauliſh Fleer, ro intermingle them with his Ca- 
valry, after the Example of the Enemy, and daily 
augmented his Forces with the f Ityre- 
an and Syrian Archers. For he had 
received Intelligence that Scipio would 
arrive within three days to joyn his 
Forces with Labienus and Petreims, 
whoſe Army was reported to confift 
of eight Legions, and Four thouſand Horſe. Up- 
on this, he erected ſeveral Working-houles, 16 
make Arms, cauſed great quantities of Arrows and 
Darrs to be provided, ordered Bullers ro. be caft, 
and ſtore of ſharp Poles to be got ready. He allo 
diſparched Meflengers into Sic:ly, rg ſend him Iron 
and Lead, as allo Hurdles, avd Timber ro make 
Barrering Rams, becauſe there was none proper 
for ſuch an uſe in Africk Beſides, be began now 
to conlider that he ſhould find no--Corn in this 
Country, unl-is he took care to furniſh himſelf 
from other places. For the laſt year the Enemy 
had liſted moſt of the Plough-men, and forced 
them to turn Soldiers ; for. which reaſon the Har- 
veſt was not gathered in moſt places, and that lir- 
tle Corn that was in the Country was carried into 
the ſtrung Towns. All thoſe Towns -where the 
Enemy had not left Garifons were demoliſhed 
and razed to the ground, and the Inhabitants car- 
ried ro other ſtrong Places. In ſhort, the whole 
Country had been ſo miſerably ravaged and 1aid 
waſte, thac it could afford no manner of Subſfi- 
ſence, 


XXI. Ceſar lying under theſe Necefſiies, by 
his obliging Deportment and free manner of ac- 
coſting all a” } had got ſome Corn into his Ga- 

u 


rilſons, 


reſt of j: 
Jordan. 


*'T.s in the Original Li. 
bertini Hy bridz, by whith 
the Anuther means furh as 
were Romans by the Father 
and Fereigners by the Mice 


+ Kr the Numidians did 
net wſe Bridles: Whente 
Virgil calls them Numidz 


4 Te 4 of oor January, 


*That is our 1 « clot 
in the Morning : For the 
Komats comps: ed their day 
from our ſix 1, ſo that their 
Hora prima anſwers eur 
Seven 


+ lrutz3, « Cintntry of 
Paleſtine. Pliny, l. 5. rels 
w iT was Very monwntais 


now, "ng pp” the 


by the River 
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XXII. All this while M. Cato, who comman» 
ded in chief at Veica, continually reproach'd Cm 


ood Cardo. cher baſely Nain, or plander'd of all, aud ſent to 
tarch's Lift 
of Pompey. very + young, yet, 3nſpived by Glory and bu own Cour 
fn wen; F4ge, be gather'd the Remainders of an Army which 
three Tears bad ſerv'd under bis Father, and deliver'd Rome and 
6. Ser + Italy, which" in 4 manner lay buried is their own 


flarve abroad, though he was but a private Man, and 


Raines. Afterwards with incredible Celerity be re-can- 
'd Sicily, Africa, Numidia and Mauritania ; 
which Exploits be advanc'd bimſelf to thoſe Ho- 
wours, that made bu ation known all over the 
II FEST 
was 4 a 
Rome. ithes be ff undertook to ſerve bu native 
Country, be bad none of thoſe Advantages winch you 
may fo juſtly pretend to ; neutber bad be that Reputa- 
tion with the People, nor could be boaſt of ſuch Num- 
bers of Dependant ready to ſacrifice their Lives and 
Fortanes fox bim. And will net you who inberit aft 
bs Glory, and want neither Courage ner Greatneſs of 
Mind, uſe all your Efforts, and all your Fa- 
ther's Friends, to retrieve the Liberty of the Common- 
wealth; and ſave ſo many vertuous and good Patriots 
from Deftrution ? 


XXUIL The young Man touch'd with theſe 


Reproaches of Cato, whole Gravity gave an un- Withi 


conquerable ity to all his Counſels, took 
thirty Veſſels of all forrs, in which number he had 
a few Men of War, and partcd from Utica, for 


Aſcurnm, in which was a Roy 
Tho within fer into paſs on withour the 
leaſt Interruprion, till he came near the very 
ord. to ting rar rung iarely 
fallying our, 11 upon 's Men wit 
_ ended foon their Ranks, 
and bear them back ro rheir Ships. Upon this 
Miſcarriage Cn. P drew off his Fleer, and 
landed no more in Africk, bur directed his Courſe 


*Twe hand; rowards the * Baleares. 
xr; 
_— for 


_ of with bis Forces, whoſe Numbers we have alrea- 
£Z - 


XXTV. In the mean time Scipio, afrer he had 
- left @ ſufficient Gariſon at Adrummerm, advanc'd 


dy fer down, and firſt encamp'd at Adrumetum. 


5: «ed. Aﬀter' be had refreſhed himſelf there for a few 
ln! Mujeres Days, 
Minor- ths 


he march'd in che Nighr-time, and joyn'd 
Army- of Perreim and Labienns 3 which being 


. 


mine : Beſides that, the expected 
Sicily and Sardinia were not” yer arriv'd ; and t 
Ships durſt nor venture out to Sea, by reaſon 


tly ſtruggled 

with the like Extremiries nd Made betore, 

making a Vertue of Neceflity, gather'd the Weeds 

that grew vpon. the Sea-ſhoar, and waſhing them 

in {weet Water, gave them their Horſes and Cat- 

- to feed upon, and {© wade a ſhikk to keep them 
ve. 


XXV. While things were ia this poſture, Ki 
Juba being inform'd what Dificulries Cafe is 
bour'd under, and whas a ſmall bandful of Men 
be bad with him, be thaught & nos convenient to 
give bim wae- i@ recover his Den, and increaſe 
the number of his Army. Upon this be rai'd 


is own Party, and 


own Kingdom. re- 
ceiving Advice of Fubs's March, joyn'd bath their 
Forces tagether, and advanc'd directly 

his Country. The moſt conbderable Place they 


F 


al 
Tt] 


$, 
4 
is 


Tens 


: ha- 

hee 

he had in $ — ge —_ 

ces in Scrpeo's: , as appreben- 

five of his own danger © nan, rat 

thirty Elephams, and then return'd ta ſecure the 
Frontiers of his own Dominions. 


Camplaiars made fo great an Im- 
upon Cefir, that he ceſolv'd- wo take the 

ield as/ſoon as. he had got all his Forces together, 
ne mc rotor et ar { for ar that time 
within bis Camp. ; unmediately dif- 

patch'd Letters to Sicily, ro 4hens the GS 
Rabirius 


FS: 


p" 


nn, Robins 
ſous, © * Scour Ships, 


_ daily demalithing and 
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nu Poſthums, which he ſent by one of his 

That without any farrher Delay ar 
Excuſe of the Winds and Weather, they would 
ſend him the reft of his Forces ; That unleſs they 
made all imaginable diſpatch, the Province would 
be foon over-run and made a Prey to his Enemies ; 
and if a timely Relief did noc come to bis Allies 
there, they would not have ſo much as a houle left 
where cauld live ſecure from the Inſults of 
the cruel Adverſary. Art this Junture he was 
ſtrangely impatient, that the very next day after 
be bad diſpatcht the Courier to Sicily, he com- 
plain'd that the Army and Fleer loſt time, and had 
his Eyes and Thoughts night and day rurn'd ta- 
wards the Sea, to ſee if this long wiſh'd for Aﬀſiſt- 
ance was in ſight. Nor is this to be wonder'd at ; 
for he receiv'd freſh Informations every Moment 
of the burning of Villages, ravaging of the Coun- 
try, carrying away and ſlaughtering of Cattle, the 
ning of Towns and 
Caſtles, rhe Impriſonment or the Murdering of the 
principal Inhabitants, and the carrying their Chit 
dren ives, under the pretence of keeping them 
for Hoſtages. He had {o inconfiderable an Army 
with him at that time, that he was not in a condt- 
tion to redreſs the Grievances of theſe poor people, 
though they perpetually implor'd his Afiftance : 
Hawever, be kept his Men ftill employ'd, forti- 
fied his Camp, and raiſed ſeveral Forts and Ram- 
parts, which reach'd as far as rhe Sea. 


XXVII. Scipio in the mean time was not want- 
ing to train up his Elephants fur the War, which 
he perform'd after this manner : He diſpos'd his 
Slingers in ewo Troops ; one of which atrackt 'em 
in the Front as if they had been the Enemy, and 
threw Stonesat 'em; and when the Elephants, rer- 
rified at this rude Treatment, began to fall. upon 
their own Men, the others beat 'ema back with 
Scones after the like manner, and made 'em face 
the Enemy. Bur this could not be done wichour 
a great deal of pain and difficulty : For an Elephan, 
though he has been fitted for the Service never (o 
many years, yer in the heat of Barrle may preju- 
dice his own Parry as well as that of the Adverlary. 


XXVHIL While theſe matters paſt berween the 
Generals of both Armies near Ruſine, Caius Vir- 
giliue Petronow, who commanded at Thapſus, a Sear 
part Town, ſecing Ce/ar's Ships float up and down, 
not knowing where he was, took his advantage of 
this itys and fil'd a Barque with ſome 
Co ens 
Shalops, and rhus began to purſue the (tragling 

ips. Although he trequently had the worſt in 

and was often beaten back with 
loſs, yet he did not abandon his Defign, and acci- 
dencally artack'd a Ship wherein were the rwo 
Fitis, young Spaniſh Gentlemen, Tribunes of the 
Fifth Legion, whoſe Father had been made a Se- 
natour by Ceſar ; and a Centurion of the ſame Bo- 
dy, whole name was T. Saljenu, who had befieged 


' M. Meſſala, one of Ceſar's Lieutenants, at Meſſina, 


and by his ſeditious pratices had been the occaſion 
that the Money and the Ornaments deſigned for 
his Triumph were ftopr. Touch'd with the Re- 
membrance of his former Crimes, and fearing to 
be brought ro due Puniſhment, be for this Reaſon 

fuaded the Young-men to make no Oppoſition, 
Cu furrender themſelves to Virgilius. Bur the or 
ther had no ſooner gor them in his power, but he 
took: care to have them ſent to Scipio, by whole 


Order they were pur © Death three days after. 
As they were —_— — —— 
tion, 'ris reported that the elder begged 


the favour of the Centurion ta diſpareh him firſt, 
my bs catly Gros ; and thus they were pyc 
to Death, | 


XXIX. In the mean tune the Horſ&-grards of 
both Armies had frequent Skirmiſhes one with an- 
other ; and the Germans and Gaul: that ſerved un- 
der Labienus, ſometimes convers'd with C.z/ar's 
Horſe, upon giving one another Aſſurance to com- 
mit no Actions of Hoſtility. Labienus likewile en- 
deayour'd with part of his Cavalry to polleſs hiar- 
ſelf of the City of Lepers, where Saſerna comman- 
ded with three Cohorts ; bur the place being ſtrong 
by nature, and well fortified with all warlike 
Preparations, it ealily defended ir felt. As the Ene- 
my's Horſe till continued ro artrack the place, and 
a large Squadron ct 'em ſtood before the Gare, the 
Officer that commanded 'em was kill'd by the 


Blow of a * Scorpion. The reſt, affrighred at this * Vegerivs 
recipitation it the 


ſame wit! 


rowards their Camp, and durit never make any 7. yanuba. 
new Efforts upon the Town. On the other hand lita, «rd i 


was throws 
by one Mans 


ſudden Accident, retir'd with grear 


Scipio rang'd his Army in Battle Array almoſt eve- 
ry day, within 300 Paces of his Camp, and having 
in this Exerciſe ſpent the betrer part of the Day, 
us'd to retire to his Tents rowards the Evening. 
This he frequently did, and no one ſtirr'd our of 
Ceſar's Camp to give him the leaſt Diſturbance. 
Ar laſt, deſpiſing the Patience of Ceſar's Men, he 
brought his whole Forces into the Field, with 30 
Elephants, that had Towers upon their backs, as 
the head of 'em, and his Army behind, extended 
upon a great Front, to give the greater Terrour ; 
and in this manner appear'd not far from Ceſar's 


Camp. 


XXX. Cofar, upon Information of this, order'd 
his Soldiers, who had gone beyond the Forrtifica» 
tions, either for Forage or ferching of Wood and 
other things neceſfary, to retire within their Works 
lowly, and withour Tumult or Confuſion, and 
there ro ſtand in a Poſture of Readineſs : He al- 
ſo commanded hjs Horle that were upon the Guard 
ro continue in their Poſt, till they were within the 
throwing of the Enemies Darts, and thar if they 
preſſed nearer upon 'em, they ſhould retire within 
their Fortifications as orderly as they could. He 
commanded another parc of his Cavalry ro ger 
the:nſelves ready, each in their reſpeRive Quarter. 
He did not give theſe Orders from the rop of the 
Ramparr, to obſerve the Countenance of the Ene- 
my, bur ſent 'em out by bis Scours and Meſſen- 
gers, while he {at in his awn Tent; ſo great Ex- 

rience and Reſolution he was Maſter ot : For be 

w well enough, That aicthough the Enemy had 
a mighty Army in the Field, yer they had been 
frequently routed and vanquiſhed by him, and 
that he had given 'em their Lives, and pardon'd 
'em for what they had ated againſt him. For 
whieh Reaſon, he imagin'd they would never have 
had the Hardineſs ro attack him in his own Cam 
while their tormer Cowardice was (o freſh in their 
Memory : Beſides, he was not ignorant that his 
very Name was become formidable to that Party ; 
and then the extraordinary Fortifications of his 
Camp, tbe ponies height of the Trench and 
Direhes, and the Calrchrops that were fo artificially 
plac'd without, were capable of themſelves ro top 
the Progreſs of the Enemy, although there had 
been no Soldiers ro defend the Works, To this 
mayebe added, That he had made great Provifien of 


Scorpions, | Carapults, and other warlike Engines + Tie a 
rQ- ith the Ba. 
ny Fear or Apprehenfion of the CR 


brewing of Stones and Dar;s, al. pieces of Tmb r, 


proper for —_— a Defence, which he had 
vided; nor our of a 


my, 


* A: we meet the name of 
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r&aſon that Kis 'Army ar preſerir 
with the Farigues of War. However, -ir was not 
merely . the, ſcore of their Inequality and 
want of Experience, that he forbore to bring his 
Army int6 the Field, as if. he diftruſted the Vi- 
tory in caſe he hazarded a Bartle ; but he thoughr 
-r e6ncern'd his Honour in what manner he ſhould 
triumply over an Enemy whom he had fo often 
| bearen: He thought ir would be ignominious 
for him, after be had performed ſo many great 
Exploits, and - vanquiſt'd ſo many Armies, if it 
vere faid, That he had obrained a bloody Victory 
over the ſcarret'd Remainders of his Enemies, 
that were garhered rogerher afrer ſo many Defeats. 
He was therefore relolv'd ro ſuffer their Infolence, 
and leave it unchaſtis'd, till tuch rime as parr of 
| tis Veterane Lepions came ro him by this ſecond 
Convoy, which he lo unpatiently expected. 


XXXT In the mean while Scipio, after he had 
tarty'd ſome rime ih a fighting Poſture in the 
- Plains, in contempr of Czſar, draws back his T roops 
by Hirrle and lir'te inro his Camp ; and ſummoning 
an Atſembly of 'em, he boaſted how much the Ene- 
my dreaded him, and iri whar a deſperate Condi- 
tlon C.efar's Army was; and after he had encou- 
rag*d them, he promis'd in a ſhort time to lead 'em 
on to certain Vidtory. Czfar, on the other hand, 
caus'd his Men daily to work upot the Forrifica- 
tions, and iinder this prererice kepr the young Sol- 
diers (till employ'd. In the wean time, rhe Nums- 
dians and Getulians daily deferred from Scipio's 
Cartp ; part of 'em went home; and the reſt flockr 
by whole Companies into Ceſar's Camp, becaufo 
they and their Anceſtors had receiv'd great Obli- 
gations from C: Maris, and rhey were informed 
" that Czſar Was related ro him. Sorne of the prin- 
cipal Getulians he ſent back into their own Country, 
with Lerters to rhe reſpective Villages where they 
liv'd, in which he exhorted 'em to rake up Arms 
for the Defence of themſelves and their Children, 
and hbt ro comply with the Deſires of their Ene- 
mics any longer. | 


XXXII While Matters happen'd thus at Ru 
pins, Deputies came to Ceſar 

* Acilla, a free City, who promis'd 
readily to perform whatever he com- 
manded *em ro do ; only they defir'd 
him to give 'em a Gariſon, that ſothey 
might be able to do this with more 
Securiry to themſelves: That rhey 
would fufniſh hich with Corn, and what other Pro- 
viſions they had, out of a Conſiderarion that he 
was come to deliver 'em. Theſe things were n6- 
ſooner demanded bur granted : So he commanded 
Cains Meſſius, who had formerly bore rhe Office of 
Adile, romarch with theſe Forces ro Acilla 3 which 
coming to the Knowle ige of Confidius Longus,, who 
commanded ar Adrumerum with rwo Legions and 
500 Horſe, he endeavour'd to'prevent him, and 
ro ſurprize the place. Bur Meſſius making greater 
Expedition, arriv'd with his Forces there before 
him ; ſo that when he drew near the Town with 
his Men, and found that Ceſar had already Gart 
ſon'd rhe place, not daring to engage himſelf in (o 
hazardous an Arrempr, he rerurn'd ro Adrumetum, 
withour doing any thing, conſidering what Forces 
he had with him. Soon after, the obrain'd ſome 
Horſe of Labjenw 5 and then be fat down again 
before the place, and began to form the Siege of it. 


XXX1II. Abour this time, C. Saluſtius Criſpu, 
whom, as we bave already. obſerved, Ceſar ſent a 


few days before with his Fleer, arrived at the 
Ifland of Cercing: Upon whoſe Arrival, C. Deci- 
mw, who with a great Garilon, wholly conſiſting 
of his own Family, guarded the Enemy's Convoy, 
embarked |, m— in a' ſmall Veſſel, and made his 
Eſcape. In the mean time Saluftiw the Prezror was 
very well receiv'd by the Inhabitants of the Iſland; 
and finding great Magazines of Corn in the. place, 
he loaded all his Proviſfion-Ships, of which he had 
great ſtore, and 1o (ent 'em to Ce/ar's Camp. Nor 
was Aliens, the Proconiul of Sicily, wanting in bis 
Dury ; for be embark'd the Thirteenth and Four- 
reenth Legion aboard the Tranſport-Ships at Li{y- 
brum, with $00 Gauliſh Horte, 1000 Slingers and 
Archers, and ſent a tecond Supply of Proviſions ro 
Ceſar : All which Ships, having a favourable wind, 
within four days arrived fate: at Ryfpina, where 
Ceſar lay encamped: Thus Caeſar was pofleft with 
a double Pleaſure ar the ſame rime, to fee himſelf 
plentifully recruited with Men and Provifions ; nor 
was it a ſmall SatisfaCtion to bis Men, to ſee their 
lare Scarcity wrned to great- Plenty of all things. 
After he had unladen the Vetlels, and that his 
Horſe and Foot were recovered of the Illneſs they 
had contracted on ſhip-board, he diftribured 'em 
into ſeveral Caftles and fortified places. 


XXXIV. All this while Scipio and thoſe of his 
Parry were furpriz'd with Admiration that C, C+- 


. ſar, who never us'd ro. be backward in giving 


Barrle, was grown ſo reſerv'd on a ſudden ; and 
this they imagin'd he did not without very good 
Reaſon. To diſcover his Deſigns, (for this unuſual 
Relervedneſs in Ceſar gave 'em terrible Apprehert- 
ſions) they choſe rwo Getulians, whom they looket 
upon to be faithful and very well affeted ro them, 
and promiſed them a confiderable Reward, if they 
would go into Ceſar's Camp, and bring them a true 
account of every thing. As ſoon as they were 
brought before Ceſar, they begg'd leave that they 
might be aow'd to utrer their 'Minds freely, with- 
our incurring any Danger ; which being granted 
'ern, ſeveral of our Countrymen, fay they, moſt noble 
General, who have in their time beew oblig d by C. 
Marius and the greateſt part of the Roman Citizens 
that are in the Fourth and Sixth Legions, have long 
defired ro make their —_— into your Camp, but are 
bindredy by the Guards of Numidian Horſe, from 
ting it into Execution. But now we are ſent as Spity 
by Scipio; ( and we readily accepted the Commiſſion ) 
to ſee what Snares or Ambuſcades bad been laid before 
Jour Entrenchments for the Elephants, and after whit 
manner you defign'd to attack thoſe Animals, that ſo 
—_ made an exaft Obſervation of all things, we 
ſhould bring him word in what manner every thing was 
diſpiſed, Ceſar commended them for their Fidel+ 
to him; and after he had gratified them with 
ome Preſents, they were carried to: the Quarter 
of the Deſerters. The truth-of what they had de- 
livered was ſoon confirmed ; for the next day, te- 
veral Soldiers, out of thoſe Legions which the Ge- 
tulians had named, quirred Scipio's Camp, and 
came over to Caſar 


XXXYV. While theſe Paſſages 'd ar 
ſpina, Marcus Cato, who _— at Ulics 
made new Levies daily of Free-men and Africans, 
nay and Slaves too, and all that were capable of 
bearing Arms, and cauſed them continually to file 
off rowards Scipio's Camp. In the mean rime De+ 
puries a:riv'd trom Tiſdrum, where 3000 Bulſkels 
of Wheat were laid up iu a Magazin by ſeveral 
Labourers and Ita/ian Merchants, and came ro Ce- 
ſar, telling bum whar ſtore of Proviſions they had 
in their Town ; and withal, deſired that he would 

be 
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be pleaſed to ſend them a Gariſon for their farther 
Security. Ceſar receiv'd them with great Civiliry; 
and promiſed to anſwer their Demands in a ſhorr 
time ; and after be had exhorted them to be of 
good Courage, he ſent them back to their Fellow- 
Citizens. Ar the ſame time P. Sirsws enter'd the 
Frontiers of Numidia, and took a ſtrong Caſtle, 
liruared upon a Mountain, where Fuba had laid 
up great Stores of Corn, and other Military Pre- 
parations. Now Ceſar having thus increafed his 
Army with two Veterane Legions, beſides the 
Horle and Light-arm'd Foor which he had recei- 
ved by the ſecond Supply, immediately ordet'd fix 
Tranſport-Veſſels to tail for Lihbeum, ro bring 
over the Remainder of his Army ; and on the 
* fixth of the Kalends of February, abour the firſt 
Watch, he commanded all his Spies and Scouts ro 
pur themſelves in a poſture of Readineſs ; and 
thus with great Silence and Secrecy, the Enemy 
ſuſpeQing nothing of the marter, he order'd all 
his Legions, ahour the Third Watch, to leave the 
Camp, and follow him rowards Ruſpine, where 
he had a Gariſon, and which was the firſt Place 
that had declar'd openly for him. From thence 
having paſſed a ſmall Deſcent, he led the Legions 
rowards the Seca, on the Left Hand of the Camp. 
This Plain rook up the Breadth of abour fiftezn 
Miles, which a great Chain of Mountains, begin- 
ning from the Sea, made to reſemble the Form of 
a | ag Ar the Top of this Mountain were a 
few riſing Hills, on which ſome old Forrs and 
Watch-Towers were placed, at the laſt of which 
Scipio lay encamp'd. 


XXXVI. After Ceſar had aſcended the above- 
mention'd Mountain, and all theſe Hills, he be- 
gan to erect ſome Caſtles and Towers, which he 
effected in leſs than half an Hour ; and when he 
came near the laſt Hill and Tower, which ſtood 
neareſt ro the Enemy's Camp, ( where, as I have 
already obſery'd, was a Guard of Numidians } he 
made a Stop for a ſhort time. Afrer he had ob- 
ſerv'd the fituarion of the place, he ſer his Horſe 
on the Guard, and cauſed his Legions ro make a 
Retrenchment through the midſt of rhe Mountain, 
from the place where he then was, down to that 
from whence he ſo lately came. As ſoon as Scipio 
and Labienus were inform'd of this Movement, 
they drew all their Horſe our of the Camp, and 
afrer they had ranged them in Bartle, they ad- 
vanc'd abour a Mile from their Fortifications, and 
then placed theit Infantry upon a ſecond Line, 
within 400 Paces of their Camp. Ceſar, nor at 
all daunted at the Numbers of his Enemy, ſtill en+ 
couraged his Soldiers to work upon the Forrificatt- 
ons ; and when he now found that there was nor a* 
bove a Mile and a half berween the Enemy's Army 
and his own Works, and underſtood that the Enemy 
ſill advanced nearer, to hinder his Soldiers, and 
make them deſiſt from this Employmert, he de- 
rach'd a Squadron of Spaniſh Horſe to ſeize on the 
next Hill with all (peed, and bear our the Soldiers 
that were poſted there ; and order'd ſome Light- 
arm'd Foot to ſupport them. They made the Ar- 
tack with ſo much Vigour, that they ſoon render'd 
themſelves Maſters of the place, after they had ei- 
ther taken or wounded part of thoſe Numidians 
that guarded it, and beaten back the reft. Lavie- 
nus perceiving the Diſorder and Flight of his Men, 
that he might the ſooner relieve them, rook al-, 
moſt all the Right Wing of his Cavalry, and thus 


| advanc'd to their Relief : Bur when Ceſar ſaw that 


Labienus was at a. great diftance from his Forces, 
he detach'd the whole Left Wing of his Horſe to 
cut them off, 
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XXXVII In the Plain where this Action hap 
pen'd was a large Caſtle, fortified with fout 
Towers, whick hinder'd Labienus from ſeeing 
what paſlcd, ſo that he did not perceive that he 
was ſurrounded with Ceſar's Horſe ; and thus he 
did not fee C4/ar's Troops, till he beheld his own 
Men atack'd in the Rear. This pit the whole 
Numidian Cavalry into fo great Conſternation, that 
they fled immediately rowards the Camp, leaving 
the Germans and Gauls to ſaſtain the Fight, who 
were encompaſled on all hands, and cut 1n pieces, 
atzer they hall defended themſelves with grear 
Bravery. In the mean time, Scipio's Infantry, 
Which were ranged in Battle before their Camp, 
beholding this Diſorder, were fo ſtrangely at- 
frighted, that they began to flee back again into 
their Camp, ar every Gate. Ceſar, after he had 
diſlodg'd Scip:o and his Forces, as well out of the 
Plain as the tills, and obliged him to retire to his 
Camp, ſounded a Retreat, and order'd all his Ca- 
valty ro come within the Works ; and now the 
Field of Bartle being open, he ſaw the large and 
mighty Bodies of the Gauls and Germans, part of 
whom had follow'd Labienus out of Gaul ; others; 
prevaild upon by Money and fair Promiſes, had 
liſted themſelves in his Service ; and ſome who 
had been taken Priſoners at Cririo's Defear, and had 
their Lives given them, were willing, in acknow- 
ledgment of that Favour, to yenrnre them again 
for the Pa The Bodies of theſe Men were of 
a wonderful bigneſs and ſhape, and lay dilperſed 
and ſcarrer'd all over the Field. 


XXXVIII. Aﬀer this Exploit, Ceſar the next 
Day draws all his Troops out of the Garifons, and 
ranges them in the Field ; bur Scipio did nor think 
it adviſable to ſtir our of his own Retrenchments, 
by reaſon he loſt ſo many of his Men the prece- 
ding Day. Ceſar having drawn out his Army, 
march'd flowly at the Borrom of the Hill, near the 
Forrtifications ; and now his Forces were come 
within lets than a Mile of Vz:ita, which Town Sci- 
pio kept in his poſſeſſion, and uſed to ſupply his 
Army from thence with Warer, and other Necel- 
laries : For which reaſon fearing 10 loſe it, he drew 
our all his Troops, and rangd them in Battle up- 
on four Lines ; the firſt of which, according ro his 
Cuſtom, was compoſed of Cavalry, intermingled 
with Elephants that wete arm'd, and carried 
Towers on their Backs. Thus he marched ro- 
wards the Relief of the place 5 which when Ce/ar 
perceiv'd, he now concluded that Scipio came with 
a full Reſolution to fight him ; bur the other ma- 
king an Halt before rhe Town, at the aforeſaid 
place, cover'd the Main Body of his Army with 
the Town, and expoſed the Right and Left Wings, 
where the Elephants were, to the full view of the 
Enemy. 


XXXTX. After Ce/ar had thus waited in vaiti 
till jr was almoſt Sun-ſer, and found that Scipio 
had no mind to quit the Ground whete he was 
poſted, bur would rather act upon the Defenſive, 
than give him Battle, he thought ic not convenient 
to move any nearer the Town that Day, becauſe 
he knew there was a ſtrong Garifon of Numidiant 
in the place, and that the Enemy cover'd the Body 
of their Army with ir. Belides, he was ſenſible 
that it was in a manner impracticable for him ro 
carry on the Aſſault, and art the lame time to fight 
his Men on the Right and Lefr Wing, with the dil- 
advantage of the Ground ; eſpeciilly conſidering 
that they had ſtond under their Arms ever fince 
the Morning, hungry and farigu'd, without any 
Refreſhmenc. So cling bis Forces back again, 
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into the Camp, he reſolv'd the next Day to carry 
on his Works nearer to the Enemy's Army. In 
the meart rime, Confidiw, who with a Body of Nu- 
midians and Getulians befieg'd Meſſine, and rhe 
eight Cohort in zfcille, after he had made ſeveral 
Arracks to no fe, and ſeen his Machins de- 
ſtroy'd by the Townſ-men, npon the News of Scr- 

io's being defeated in the late Horſe-Engagement, 
Cm rhe Corn, of which be had plemy im his 
Camp, and ſpoil'd his Wine and Oyl and other 
Provifiens, and fo raiſed the Siege of rhe Place, 
After this, marching chrough Juba's Kingdom, he 
lteft part of his Mcn with Scipi9, and rhen retired 
to Adrumernm: 


NL. On the other fide, one of the Provifion- 


Ships which Alienws fent with the laſt Convoy from , 


$icily, in which were Q_Cominius and L. Ticida, a 
Rom. Knight, happening to ſtraggle from the reft 
of the Fleet, was taken by Virgif:as, with the help 
of ſome Barks and Shallops, and carried to Son 
A Gally belonging 10 this Flce: run the ſame 

ſtiny ; for being ſeparated from the reft in ill Wea- 
d upon the Iſle of * Egimurm, it was ta- 
Naval Forces of Varu and M. OGavng, 


and a few New-raiſed Men, whom Va- 


African. Sea, rus uled kindly enough, and order'd to be bronghr 
2.7 for fron | fore Scipie, As ſoon as they were introduced 


Colura, 


inga'e le. 


me Lily banal, 


into his preſence, he being then ſeated in his Fri- 
I am well ſarsfied, ſays he, that it » nat of 


a your own accord, but ly the Command and Inſtigation 


+ In the printed Copy 'r14 
XXxV1 Tears, but two of 
the Tens are to be ſtruck, 
eur, to makg it juſt XVL 
Tears, (4s fſeme Manu 
feripts vightly hawe it ;) 
for C mar was 4 General 
but ſo many lears, and m 


ere, 


t A Ligion ronfoſted of 
ron Colorts, and every C- 


of your Tyrannich General, that you are come here to 
purſue the Lives of your Fellow-Citizens, and of all 
thoſe that arc engaged in the true Intereſts of the 
Commnwealth. fince Fortune has deliver'd you 
into my bands, if, as you are in Duty bound, you will 
fide with Men of Integrity, to defend your Country 
apainſt the wicked Attempts of Uſurpers, you may be 
certain that you ſhall not only have your Lives and 
Fortunes ſecured to you, but be nobly rewarded. 
Therefore franky tell me what Meaſures you are re- 
ſoiv'd to take. 


XLL Having thus baratngu'd them, as he vain- 
ly flatter'd himfelf that they would receive this 
Grace with all rhe Ardour and Submiffion ima- 


ginable, the Centurion of the Fourteenth Legion 


thus anſwered him, 1 thank thee, Scipio, ( for Ge- 
neral I muſt nat call thee ) that being thy Priſoner, 
thou baſt made me Offers of Life and Liberty : And 
perhaps 1 might accept them, if I could do ſo wi thout 
being guilty of the moſt horrid Baſeneſs that can be. 
Wat ! Shall I preſent my ſelf in Battle againft Cz- 
far, after I have fought t fixtcen Tears 
under bim ; or draw my Sword againſt 
my Companions, for whom I have F; often 
hazarded my Life? Thu I am reſolved 
never to do, and world adviſe thee to de- 
ſift from thy Undertakgng : For, to let thee 
ſee againſt whoſe Forces thou d1ſt now fight, 
if thou never madeſt the Experiment be- 
fore, I will now convince thee : Let me 
take only fix of my Comrades, to fight 
apainſt the beſt + Cohort then haſt in thy 
Army ; ard judge then of the Event of 
the War, by that of our Combat. 


XLIL After the Cenrurion had thus ed 


his Mind, Scipio, enrag'd ro rhe higheft exree, 
and boyting with Indignartion, gave the reſt of rhe 
Cemurions to underſtand what he would have 
done to him ; ſo he was killed at his Feer, and 


the reſt of rhe Vetorane- Soldiers he vrder'd ro be 


from the New-rais'd Men : Take away 
thaſe harden'd' Fellows, fays he, that are ſtain'd and 
defiled with the Blood of their Country- men. Upon 
this they were immediarely carried withour the 
Trenches, and' there moſt barbarouſly butche- 
red. He gave Orders for the New-rais'd Men to 
be diſtributed amongſt rhe other Troops, bur 
would not fuffer Commins or Piczda to be brought 
into his fight. Ceſar much concern'd art this Acci- 
dent, difmiſfed rhe Captains who commanded his 
Gallies before Thapſus, where they were appoin- 
ted ro cruiſe, from his Service ; and for their far- 
ther Morrification and Diſfgrace, publiſt'd a very 
levere Edit againft them. 


XLFAl. Much about this rime a ftrange and 
unexpected Mifchance betel Ceſar's Army, For 
* about the Second Watch of the 
Night, after the f Trumper had given 
the Signal, a grear Fempeſt, accom- 
panied with a moſt prcdigious Shower 
of Hail, aroſe. What ferv'd to make 


ur Mid-nigh:, 


hy W.ih am:/t anſwers 


+ ht the printed C opies 


this unexpected Calamiry more difmal 
to them, Ceſar had not put his Men 
into Winter-Quarrers, as the Generals 
before him were ufed ro do, bur de- 
camped every third or fourth Day, 
that he might come nearer the Enc- 
my, and ftill fortified his Camp ; fo 
thar the Soldiers being continually thus 
employ'd, had no time to make Hurts 
for themſelves. Befides, he was fo ha- 
ſy to tranſpott his Army from Sicth, 
that, except the Men and their Arms, 
he woald not fuffer any of rheir E- 
quipage, or Slaves, or, in ſharr, any 
thing which might be ſerviceable to 
them ro be carried on Ship-board ; 
and rhey were ſo far from being able 
ro get any Proviſions in Africh, that 
they had foon confum'd their own, by 
reaſon of the great Scarciry of Victuals 


"tus Virgiliarum figno c 
ep rowdy. wr 
$7 eas nuſtoke ; for the Vir. 
gikz, & rbe Ficiedes, ſer 
an the middle of No. 
Jeng - Now the As. 
t this Bock e« 

tell ws, her Carfor 027 
ved in Africk no: before rhe 
end of December. D' Ab. 
lancourt mend hereby 

the fanltineſ; of the old Ca. 
lever, wich led People in- 
Fo theſe \iftakgs. But the 
late learned Publiſher ef the 
Dewwpin's Edition has, out 
of three ancient Mans. 
ſeripes, correfted it, Vig 
larum ſgno covetto ; 
and bins 7 have cine ro fo. 
> : Fn, 41 the Romans 
divided their N'ght into the 
Fiſt, Second, Tiird and 


of Thwnppet ;, as we find in 
Vegetius de Re Milpere, 
lh, 1, cp. $. ard Gron i. 
Eu, lib, I. Stratagem. 


there. Upon which account, few of 
the Men lay under Tents, the reſt be- 
ing forced to ſecure rhemſelves from the Weather 
with their Cloaks, and cover'd them with Reeds 
and Wiſps of Straw. Thus when this violent 
Storm of Hail fell ar Midnight, the Soldiers half 
beaten down by the Tempeſt, and overwhelm'd 
with Warer, their Fires all put our, and their 
Victuals all ſpoil'd, wander'd up and down the 
Camp, and cover'd their Heads with their Hel- 
mets. The ſame Night the Tops of the Javelins 
belonging to the Fitth Legion took fire on their 


own accord. 


XLIV. In the mean time, King Fuba receiving 
Advice of Scipio's late Defear, and being impor- 
tun'd hy him to come to his Relief, Iefe part of 
his Army under the Conduct of his Lieutenant 
Saburs, to make head againſt Liciws, and arrived 
with three Legions, 800 Horſe with Bridles, a 
vaſt Number of Numidians that rode without Bri- 
dles, ſeveral Companies of light Infantry, and 
thirty Elephants, ro his Afiſtance, thinking by his 
Authority and Preſence to hinder the Men from 
ſtanding in fear of Ceſar. Upon his Arrival, he 
pirched his Royal Pavilion by himſelf, not far 
from Scipio. Ceſar's Men had been long terrified 
with the expeQtation of Fuba's Army, and their 
Apprehenſions ftill encreaſed as they were informed 
thar he came rowards them : But after they had 
narrowly obſerved his Forces, and compar'd them 
with their own, they laid aſide their Fears, and de- 
ſpiſled them. Thus the mighry Terrour he had 

OCca- 


occaſioned when 2bfent, he forfeired now by his 
Preſence. However, Scipia was not a little encour 
raged with this Reinforcement ; and rhe nexr day, 
drawing ont all Is own' and the King's Men into 
the Field, with 60 Elephants m moft famprnous 
Farnitore, he advanced a pretty way beyond his 
Lines, where after he had rarried a ſhort time, 
he revired back again to his Camp. 


XLV. Cefar being now ſenfible that he would 
not refuſe him Batrle, becauſe afl the Forces he 
expected were now arrived to him, began to ad- 
vance by the rop of the Mountains, ſtill making 
Retrenchments, and building of Forts, and as he 
poſlets'd himlelf of theſe emment places, he ſtill 
endeavoured to come nearer to Scipeo. The Ene- 
my confiding in the numbers of rheir Men, had 
ſerzed on the next Hill, and by that means hindre41 
him from advancing any farther. Labiems was 
the Man that recommended this Defign, and as he 
lay next to it, ſo he was the firſt rhar made himſelf 
Maſter of ir. 


XLYL Before Cefar could come ts this Hill, 
where he had a mind to poſt himſelf, he muſt paſs 
throagh a broad Valley, the defcent into which 
was very fteep, with feveral hotlow places that 
reſembled Caves; and beyond it was a grear Plan- 
tation of Ofive Trees. Labiens, who was aware 
that Ceefar, if he intended ro make himfelf Maſter 
of that Poſt, muſt of necefficy rake his way rhrough 
the aforeſaid Vattey and Plantation of Olives, be- 
ing well acquainted with theſe places, lay m Am- 
buſcade, with part of his Horſe, and fore light 
armed Foor, and placed the reft of his Horſe ar 
a farther diſtance behind the Mountains ; that fo, 
as ſoon as he had falten upon Cſar's Infantry, they 
ſhould advance from rhe Hills, and then Ce/ar's 
Men, atrackt in the Front and Rear at the fame 
rime, and anable either ro march forward. or ro 
retire, bur ſut rounded on all fides, wonld infalliby 
be cut in pieces. Ceſar, who knew nothing of this 
Ambuſcade, ordered bis Horte ro march firſt ; and 
when they came to this place, Labiens's Men, ei- 
ther miſtaking ar forgerting the Orders thar were 

iven them, or fearing ro be over-run by rhe Horſe 
f the Dirch, began ta ſhew themſelves one by one 
in ſeveral places, and to climb the Fill, Bur Ce- 
ſas Horſe purſuing rhem, cur ſome of them in 
pieces, and rook rhe reſt Priſoners. After this, 
they made towards rhe Hill, and putting Labie- 
nus's Soldiers to the Rour, ſoon poſſeſſed themielves 
of it. Lalienu, though he fled with part cf his 
Horſe in great Precipitation, yer all he could do, 
he hardly made his eſcape. 


XLVII. This Exploit being performed by the 
Horſe, C.eſar ordered the Foot to forrifie this place, 
and drew two great Rerrenchments croſs the 
Plain, from his Camp over againft rhe Ciry of Uzz- 
ta, which ſtood berween his and Scipio's Camp, to 
that they mer ar the right and left Angle of that 
Town. The Reaſon of rhis was, That when he 
drew his Forces nearer to the Town, and began 
ro atrack it, he might fecure himſelf on all fides, 
by theſe Works, from being encompaſſed with the 
Enemy's Horſe, and nor be _y_ ro quit the 
Aſkulr. Beſides, that this would give him more 
liberty ro communicate with thoſe of the Townzand 
if any Soldjers had @ mind to defert and came 0- 
ver to him, which they could nor do before with- 
out apparent danger, they might now do it with 
greater Eaſe and Security. He was alſo defirous 
to ſte, wherher, as he ftill approached negrer ro 
rhem, rhe Enemy had a mind to fight them. To 
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the above-mentioned Reaſons, we may add ano- 
ther, which was, Thar this place tying low, he 
might with more Convenience dig Wells hete ; be- 
canſe when he was in the other Station, his Sol- 
diers were forced to go through a Tong and nar- 
row way to-ferch their Water. White his Legions 
were employed in theſe Works, part of the Arny 
drew up before the Rerrenchment, in Order of 
Battle, and skirmiſhed againit rhe Cavalry and light 
Foot of the Enemy. 


XELVHI. As Ce/ar rowards the Evening retired 
with his Forces from the Works, ro regain his 
Camp, Fuba, Scipio, and Labienus made a ſudden 

upon them, with all their Horle and lighr 
Foor. Caeſar's Cavalry, over-preffed with fuch vat 
muſrirudes, gave ground at firſt ; bur the Succets 
of this Attack f.ll our otherwiſe than the Enemy 
expected. For Ce/ar making a Halt, advanced 


with his Legions ro ſupport the Horle, who now 


taking freſh Courage, returned to the Charge with 
great Vigour, and finding rhe Numidians that pur- 
tued rhem diſordered, they beat them back ro 
their Camp, killing and wounding abundance of 
them. So that if rhe Night had nor unſeafonably 
ended the difpure, and rhe Duſt hinder'd their fghr, 
they had m all appearance taken Fuba and Latie 
Ms, and cut all their Horſe and light F&vr in pie- 
ces. In the mean rime, Scipio's Soldiers, belong- 
ing to the Fourth and Sixth Legiecns, daily de- 
ſerred in grear Numbers ro Cefar's Camp: And 
ſeveral of Curio's Horſe, diſtruſting now the For- 
rune of Scipio and his Forces, did the fame. 


XLIX. While theſe things happen'd berwcer 
the Generals of both ſides nexr CUzi2a, the Ninth 
ani Tenth Legion embarked upon the Tranfporr- 
Veſſels in Sic:iy; and as they were now nor fat 
from the Harbour of R»ſþina, diſcovered Cxſar's 
Ships which lay ar Anchor before Thaz/ir. So fears 
ing to fall amorg the Enemy's Fleer, whom they 
imagined ro lye in wait for them there, they pur 
to Sea again; where having been tolled by the 
Winds for rhe ſpace of ſeveral Days, and almoſt 
ſpent with Hunger and Thirſt, ar laſt rhey came 
life ro Land, and arrived ar the Camp. No fooner 
were theſe Legions come all.ore, bur Ceſar, remem= 
bring the Diſorders which his Soldiers had com- 
mitred in Italy, and the Rapines of ſome Officers, 
rook the firſt occafion which pretented ir fetf ro be 
revenged upon them 3; and becauſe C. Avie:us, a 
Tribune of rhe Tenth Legion, had wholly raken 
up one Veſſel for his own Family and Equipage, 
and brovghr not ſo much as one Soldier with him 
from Sicily, he fummoned the nexr Day all the Of- 
ficers of the Army, 'and in their Preſence, fitting 
m his Tribunal, I could have wiſhed, ſaid he, with 
all my heart, That ſome Men wild have put bound to 
their il Manners and Inſolence, and not everlaſtingly 
abuſed my good Nature and Clemency: But fince = 
fill run on in their Crimes, and obſerve no tollerable 
Meaſures, I am refoboed to chaſtiſe them acctrding to 
the Rules of Wir, to ſerve as an Example to their Fel- 
lows. And firſt for you, Caius Avienus, becanſe jou 
h we ftirred up the Soldiers of the Roman People a- 
giinſl' the Republick, gs ſeveral Towns, and 
been unſervicealle, both to me and the Commonwealth ; 
and finther, nt content with thrſe Difordors, have 
taken up whole Veſſels for your own Retine and Ho- 
ſes, fo that through your means we want Soldiers now 
in a time of Neceſſity, I here diſcard you, and com- 
mand you to leave Africk ths very day. As for you, 
Aulus Fonteius, I likewife Caſhiere you a & ſeditios 
Officer, and an ill Citizen. And laſtly, T, Salienus, 

. Tiro, C. Chufinas, fine you prrchnſed your Com- 


miſſions 


IP = Ez 
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and 


Geru 


ſon after ve. tle diſtur \ 
eftabliſt'd by Delertion, and chanced to fee, much about the 
Sy Gm ſame time, M. Aquinims talking with Caius Sacerna. 


n my Army Favour, and not by Merit, 
and have your ſelves to be neither Valiant in 


War nor.uſeful in Peace, but fitter to ſtir up the Sol- 
diers againſt their General, than to do your Duty, I 
look upon you to be unworthy to ſerve tn my Troops any 
longer, «nd therefore break you, with Orders to depart 
immediately. Having ended his Speech, he deli- 
vered them up to rhe Centurions, and commanded 
them to be ſeparately ſent on Ship-board, allowing 
only one Servant to each. 


L. In the mean time, the Getulian Deſerters, 
who, as we have already obſerved, were ſent to 
their own Country with Letters and particular Or- 
ders from Ceſar, arrived there ; and the People, 
partly induced by their Authority, and partly by 
Ce/ar's Reputation, were eaſily prevailed upon to 
take up Arms and revolt from their Prince. When 
Fuba received advice of this Infurrection, finding 


* 4cainf p, himlelf now engaged in a * three-fold War ar 
Sirius, 44 ONCE, he was obliged ro detach fix Companies out 


_ of the Forces he had brought againſt Ce/#r, 1v op» 


poſe the Progreſs of the Getulians. Ceſar having 
now finithed his two Retrenchments, and carried 
them on very near, but ſo that a Javelin out of 
the Town-could not reach him, fortified his Camp, 
and placing ſtore of military Engines before the 
Front of his Lines, directly over againſt the Town, 
he pur the Soldiers that defended the Walls into 
terrible Fears, and ordered five Legions to come 
ro him there. This gave an Opportunity to ſeve- 
ral Perſons of Condition in both Armies to deſire 
the ſight of their Friends and Relations, and to 
have frequent Converſation with one another ; 
which was of great Importance to Ceſar's Afﬀairs, 
as he very well knew. For the principal Officers 
of the Getulian Cavalry, who were in Fuba's Ser- 
vice, and ſome others of the better ſort, whoſe Fa- 
thers had ſerved under Maris, and by his Favour 
had obtained .confiderable Lands in this Country, 
bur fince $yla's Vitory, were ſubjected ro King 


? mo sf Hiempſal, found now a fir Opportunity rowards 
—b—_” 
+ uf tur their Eſcapes with their Horſes and Servants, to 
#: 7 Numi- the number of 1000. and arrived at Ceſar's Camp, 


the Evening, when the Fires were lighted, ro make 
which was in the Plain near Vz#a. 
when they received the News of this 


Scipio ſent him word that he ought not to hold a- 
ny Commerce with the Enemies After the Mef- 
{enger had delivered this Meſſage, and the other 
{till continued his Diſcourſe, Fuba ſent one of his 
Guards to bid him break up the Conference ; which 
he, fearing to incur that Prince's Diſplealure, ac- 
accordingly did. A ftrange thing, that a Roman 
Gentleman, already advanc'd ro Dignirtics in the 


| Srare, ſhould rather chooſe to obey a Foreign King 


than Scipio, and be guilty of ſo mean a thing, as 
co defire to return home after the Ruine of his Par- 
ty. Bur indeed this Aﬀront did nor ſo much con- 
cern Aquinim, who was but a new-made Senator, 
as Scipio, who commanded the Army, and was Il 
Juftrious for his Birth as well as his Dignity. 'Tis 
contidently reported, That Scipio, who before the 
King's coming uſed ro wear a Purple Robe, upon 
Fuba's telling him that he ought nor ro wear the 
ſame ſorr of Habit as himſelf, chang'd it immedi- 
ately for one of a white colour ; and in this and 
other Afﬀairs ſhew'd himſelf always compliant ro 
that moſt arrogant Prince. 


LIL The next day they drew out all their For- 
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ces, and came to poſt themſelves upon an eminence 
not far from Ceſar's Quarter, who did the ſame on 
his fide, and put himſelf in Order of Bartle before 
his Camp, imagining that the Enemy, ſeeing them- 
ſelves ſo much encreaſed by the King's Forces, and 
drawing out firſt, would ſoon begin to atrack him. 
He rode through all the Ranks, to encourage his 
Men, and give them the word, and there expected 
the coming up of his Enemies 3 but he would not 
advance too far from his Retrenchments, becauſe 
Scipio had ſeveral Companies of Men in Uziza, and 
fac'd the Town on his right fide 3 which made bum 
apprehenſive that if he went any farther the Town(- 
men would ſally out upon him and cut his Men 
ro pieces : Beſides there was an uneven place be- 
fore Scipio's Quarter, which it was impoflible ro 
paſs without ſome diſorder. 


LUL I believe it will not be impertinent here 
to relate in what Form and Manner both Armies 
were drawn our. Scipio plac'd his dwn and Fubs's 
Legions in the Front, ſupported by the Numidiens, 
who were ſo thin Fil'd that one would have been 
apt to imagine afar off, that the Battle was 
double upon the Wings. He plac'd the Elephants 
upon the Right and at equal diſtances, and 
behind 'em, the light armed Infantry and the Auxi- 
lp Jondgs of Fd pray pn ——_ 
u ridles he di upon the Right ; 
the Left was covered ad on Tana, =. 
was not room enough on that fide to draw out in 
Squadrons: Within 1000 Paces of his Right Wing, 


towards the foot of a Mountain, he had placed all 
the light Numudian Cavalry, at the greateſt diſtance 
both from the Enemy and his own Forces ; which 


he did with this deſign, That when the rwo Ar- 
mies begs to be engaged, his Horſe ferching a 
larger paſs, might on the ſudden ſurround Ce- 
ſar's Men with their Numbers, and diſorder them 
with their Darts. After this Manner did Scipio 
order his Bartle. | 


LIV. Burt Ceſar's Army ( to begin with the Left 
Wing, and ſo come to the Right ) was rank'd in 
this Order ; He had the Ninth and Seventh Le- 
gion in his Left Wing, the Thirtieth and Nine and 
rwentieth in the Right, and in the Interval between 
the rwo Wings, four other Legions, viz. the Thir- 
reenth, the Fourteenth, the I wenty eighth, and 


the Twenty fixth. + The ſecond Line was com- + theve 
poled, on the Right Wing, of part of the Cohort med a5. 


DA 


blan- 


of theſe Legions, and ſome others of the news +, 
rais'd Men. Burt the Troops of the third Line he /uio» 1fir ! 
diſpoſed in his Left Wing, and extended them as ** ** 
far as the middle Legion of his Army, and fo pla- arp >= 
ced them, that he ſeem'd to have three Lines on 0rigine, 


that fide : The Reaſon of it was, becauſe his Right **<<%*"* 


Wing was cover'd with his Retrenchments, and he 
was deſirous to have his Left Wing ſtrong enough 
to refiſt the great Numbers of the Enemy, and 
therefore ranked all his Cavalry on that fide. Bur 
becauſe he expected no mighty matrers from his 
Horſe, be ſent the Fifth Legion to ſu them, 
and mingled the light Infantry with . His 
Archers he diſtributed every where, but princi- 
pally upon the Wings, 


LV. Both the Armies thus drawn up, at not a- 
bove 300 Paces diſtance from each other, which 
never happen'd before but 
from the Morning till the 


fought, ood there 
renth Hour of the *» 91,4 @ 


certainly 


Day. And now when Czar began to draw back ſwer: «wr 4 
his Army within his Retrenchments, all che light * ** 4 
of the Nurnidians and Getulians, who ſtood 

diſtance, as I have already ſaid, began 


co 


Cay 
off ar 


—_— 
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7 to near. upon the Right, and marched - rowards 


Cefar's Camp, which was upon a Hill.. All this 
while, Labienus's Horſe continued till in , their 
Poſt, and hinder'd the Legions from moving, when 
on a ſudden, part of Cz/ars Horſe, with the 
Light Infantry, march'd without, Order againſt 
the Getulians, and having palsd a Morals which 
cover'd them, were not able ro ſuſtain the ſhock 
of ſo yaſt a multitude, and being abandon'd by the 
Faor, were conſtrain'd to revurn in ſome diſorder. 
In this Action one Trooper was kill'd, ſeveral 
Horſes wounded, and 26 of the Foot loſt their 
Lives. Scipio nor a little rejoycing at this good 
ſucceſs, drew back his Forces ro his Camp, bur 
bis Joy for this advantage did nor laſt long, for the 
next day Ceſar ſending part of his Cavalry to 
Lepts ro Guard the Provifioas, they met in the 
way ſome Numidian and Getulian Plunderers, 
whom they immediately fell upon, and kill'd or 
rook Priſoners about a hundred of them. In the 
mean time, Ce/ax did not ceaſe to advance his Re- 
trenchments through che Plain, and ro draw our 
his Legions, that ſo he might prevent the Incur- 
ſions of the Enemy : On the other hand, Scipio 
approach'd as near as he might ro the Mountains, 
and made Retrenchitients over againſt thole of 
Ceſar. Thus the Generals on both fides, conti- 
nually kept their men employ'd ; however, the 
Horſe had daily Skirmiſhes with one another. 
LVI. While theſe things happened, Varus re- 
ceiving Advice that the ſeventh and eighth Le- 

ion were parted from Sicily, immediately gor his 

leet ready, which he had laid up at Utica by 
reaſon of the Wiater, and having Manned them 
with Soldiers and Gerulian Mariners, went out to 
lye in wait for their coming, and arriv'd at Adru- 
metum with fifty tive Ships. Ceſar, who knew no- 
thing of this matrer, diſpatched Lucius Ciſpius with 
rwenty Sail, ro lye at Anchor near Thapſus, - ro 
Convoy theſe Ships he expected from Sicsly, and 
ſent Aquila, for the ſame reaſon, before Adrumetum 
with 13 Gallies more. C/pius ſoon arriv'd whi- 
ther he was ſent, but Aquila meeting with bad 
weather was not able to double the Cape, and ha- 
ving found a certain Creek where he might Ride 
ſafe, he ſhelter'd himſelf there with bis Fleer : 
The reſt of the Veſſels lay in the Road of Leprs, 
and while the Seamen were gone to the Town to 
buy them Proviſions, or were wandring up and 
down tae ſhore, Varus being inform'd of ic by ſome 
Delerters, finding now a fair opportunity, Sail'd 
out of Adrumetum by the ſecond Watch, and by 
break of day came with his whole Fleet ro Leprs : 
The Tranſport and Proviſion Ships which ſtood 
off to Sea, and were fartheſt from the Harbor, he 
burnt, and took rwo Gallies, with five Oars apiece, 
without oppoſition, as having no men to defend 
them. 

LVIL Ceſar receiving notice of this by ſome 
Couriers, as he viſited his Works which were 
about fix Miles from the Harbor, he took Horſe 
immediately, neglecting all other Aﬀairs, and ſoon 
arriv'd at Lepts. Here he made a ſhort ſtay, co 
give time to the reſt of his Fleet to join him, and 
werit a Board a ſmall Veſſel, and in his way meer- 
ing Aquila, who had been ſurpriz'd and attrighred 
at the multitude of his Enemies, he purſued them 
with all imaginable ſpeed ; bur Varus, ſtrangely 
aſtoniſh'd at the boldneſs and celeriry of Ceſar, 
made the beſt of his way rowards Adrumetum, but 
Ceſar over-taking him, afrer about a League's 
Sailing, recover'd one of his Gallies, with all the 
men were in her, and a hundred and thirty 
Soldiers that were lefr ro Guard her, and took 
another Gally with three Oars, full of Rowers 
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and Seamen 3 the reſt of the Fleet doubled the 
Cape, and gain'd the Harbor of Adrumetum. Ceſar 
could not potſibly double it with the ſame Wind, 
and therefore ſtood our to Sea all Night, and An- 
chor'd there, but the next morning bore up to 
Adrumetum, where bucking all the Trantporr 
Ships that lay without the Harbor, he tarry'd fome 
time to ſee whether the Enemy would hazard an 
Engagement with him, and afterwards return'd to 
his Camp. He found in the Gally which he took, 
P. Veſtrius a Roman Knight, and P. L:igarius one of 
Afranius's Party, who had been taken and ſet ar 
liberty by him in Spain, bur afterwards b2:o0ok 
himſelf ro Pompey's Party, and after his defear 
went over into Africk and joia'd Varus; to he or- 
der'd him to be put ro Death for his Perjury and 
Perfidiouſne(s, but he Pardon'd P. Veſtrius, becaule 
his Brother paid his Tax at Rome without difficul- 
ty ; as allo, becauſe he farished Ceſar, that being 
raken in Naſidius's Fleet he was lived by Varus's 
Intereſt, as he was going to be put to Death, and 
had found no opportunity fince that rime to make 
his eſcape. 

LVII. Tis the Cuſtom of the People in Africk 
ro hide their Corn in Caves under ground, and 
that principally in time of War, to ſecure ic from 
falling into the Enemies hands ; Ceſar being in- 
formed of this, marched abour the third Warch 
with rwo Legions, and all his Cavalry, ten Miles 
from his Camp, and plentifully ſupplying them 
with Corn returned home. This being ditcover'd 
ro Labienus, he marched about eighr Miles fron 
his Camp, through the fame Mountains which 
Ceſar had paiſed the day before, and erected a 
Fort capable ro hold rwo Legions. As he ima- 
gin'd that Ceſar would ofren come the ſame way 
ro Forage, he daily caine there with ſeveral Squa- 
drons of Horſe, and ſome Light Foor, and Poſted 
himſelf in a very advantageous place. In the mea 
rime, Ceſar being inform'd of this by fome De- 
ſerrers, let ſome days paſs to render the Enemy 


more remils and negligent, and part- 
ed early one morning our of the * Por- 
ta Decumana, with ſeven Veteran Le- 
gions, and part of his Cavalry ; He 
lent his Horle before, and falling un- 
expeCctedly upon the Enertvy, who lay 
in Ambuſh there, cut abvur 500 of 
them ro pieces, and made the reſt re- 


* Which lay behind tle 
Camp, and ſtood dirett!y 
ofppeſice ro the Porrg Praz- 
tors; Tie Soldiers tha 
had commirted any Cr 1mes 
was led owr of this Gare 
to ihe place of Puniſh. 
ment, 


tire in great precipitation ; in the interim, Labie- 
nus came up with all his Horſe to relieve his men, 
and Ceſar finding his Cavalry unable to fuſtain the 
ſhock of ſo unequal a number, ſuddenly advanced 
with his Legions ro Fight the Enemy, at whoſe 
coming Labienus being affrighted, and dcſiſting 
from the purſuir, hg, found means to bring, off his 
Horſe fafe. The next day, Fuba commar.ded all 
thoſe Numidians, who had abandon'd this Poſt and 
fle1 to the Camp, to be Hang'd for a Terror and 


Example to the reſt. 


LIX. Ar this time C#/ar being prefs'd with 
want of Proviſions drew our his Forces, and aftet 
he had fer his Camp on tire, and left Gariſons at 
Leptis, Ryſpina and Acilla, with Orders to Aquils 
and Ciſpms ro lye with their Fleers, one before 
Thapſus, and the other before Adrumetum, he with- 


drew abour the fourth + Warch of the 
Night in Order of Bartel, command- 


+ Tie Romans divided 


iog his Baggage to File off upon the #<r Nighr ince fear parts, 


Left Wing. As ſoon as he arriv'd at 
a Town called 4247, where the In- 


cald Vigl a, or Watches, 
Tue forft Warch reached from 
S#-1{Uting ro Middle ſpaces 


between that and Midnight. As for Inſtence, If the Sun ſet at Six, the firſt Witch 
reached from Six till Nine. Toe ſecond Watch reached from that till Midnigit, 
The third Warch from Midnight to the Middle ſpace, berween that and Sun-rijug. 


The fourth Watch began there, and reached till Suns; 
theſt Spaces by a Clezſ)ara,or Water q/aſs » and the $i 
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« Maritime imunediately remov'd his Camp to a Hill, a place 
of gtcater ſecurity, and having left ſome Troops 
to Guard it, he parted abour the fourth Warch of 
rs wedern the Night on the tide of rhe Enemies \ap 1M and 

no- 


Aﬀick ſome 
pretend that 


Zerlai, bat 


Cnw1try bas 
been ſo often 
wan, £0 relieve them. This retarded his Progreſs ; 


"er we ca% (q taking 


__ intimate Friend of Scipio, wie Coon and 


Corttinetitaries on 


Kibilaits had defeoided thernſectves with grea 


vet 

od of bis Army to Forage abour rhe 
ing Villagebe found 

Wihe an Figs, tho' bur v # on Wheat ; And 
thus, after he had refreft'd his Men, © rerutn'd' to 
his Camp __ Scipio, in rhe mean rime, being 
inform'd of bis departite; purfu'd him by the way 
of the Mountains with all his Fofces, and En- 
camp'd within a League and half of him, in three 
ſeparate Camps, which rook up a great ſpace. 


LX. Scipio ſent our rwo Legions to Forage as 
far as * Jet:4, which was abour ren Miles from his 
Camp, but lay at a greater diſtatice froth C/ar : 
Of which Ce/ar being inform'd by a Deſerter, he 


mad? himſelf Maſter of the Town. He 

tice that Scipuo's Legions went farther ito the 
Country to Forage, *and going to follow them, he 
found the whole Body of the Enemy ſtood ready 


C. Mutius Regintis, a Romavi Kaight an 

{ in the 
Town, and P. At: 5«s one of the ſame Dignity,who 
belonged to the Juriſdiftion of Veica, and 32 Ca- 
mels belonging to the King 3 He left a Gariſon 
there under the Command of. Oppius his Lieute- 
nant, and fo began to retire to his Camp, 


LXI. Being now not far from the place where 
Scipio lay Encamp'd, through which he muſt of 
Neceflity pais to reach his own, Labienus and 
Afranius, who lay in Ambuſcade with all their 
Cavalry and Light Foot, began to ſhow them- 
{clves upon the ncareſt Hill, Charge him inthe 
Rear. As ſoon asCeſar perceiv'd this, he ſent his 
Horſe to ſupport them, and commanded all his 
Soldiers ro carry all their Baggage to one place, 
and make a vigorous Onſet: This they ed 
with that ſucceſs, that the Horſe and Light Foor 
of the Enemy, at the firſt attack of the Legions, 
was diforder'd and beaten from the Hill. As Ce- 
ſar now thought, that the Enemy being repuls'd 
 weuald. incommode him no longer, he continued 
his March, but he ſaw y_ appear in rakg ms 
upon a Neighboring Hill, from whence they came 
5 aids bon with their Horſe mingl'd with the 
Light Infantry, who ſhow'd an incredible ſwift- 
nels, whether they were to advance or retire : 
This they .did frequently retiring, when he made 
aſſault, and prefling upon him when he began to 
march. Ceſar perceiv'd that their defign was on- 
ly ro compel hin m to Encamp in that place where 
there was no Warer, that ſo his Men, who had 
Eaten nothing from rhe fourth Watch ro the renth 
hour of rhe day, and his Horſes, might dye with 
hunger and thirſt. 


LXTI. The Sun being now ready to fer, and 
Ceſar finding that he had nor advanc'd full a hun- 
dred Paces in four hours, he drew off his Cavalry 
from the Rear, . where the Enemy had kill'd him 
abundance of Horſes, and made his rerreat with 


rhe jons in their rurns: Thus marching on 
flowly and gently, he found his Foot ſupported the 
Onſer of the Enemy more conveniently. In the 


mean time, great numbers of the Numidian Horſe 
run full ſpeed before him on rhe Right and Left 
through the Mountains, ouring to encom- 


pals Ceſer's Army with their Mulritudes, While 
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r Bra- 
' againſt rhe frequent Arracks of the Gerulians, 

Bo '4 in the Plain, and marchi LN fr 

ſrear quantities of Barly,Oyl, 
ur ve 


and Tricks, who rety'd apot! 
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part of chem' purfu'd the Rear : Butfis'/ſoonef dit. 
ttiree or four of his Veteran Soldiefs tar head, 
and throw their Javelins at the Nittiidians hit 
gall'd rheni, but rhey mate above rwo thoufirid 
of them fly at the ſame rime;' who for all thar' did 
ndt forbear ro return tothe Charge as ſoon as rhey 
ſaw ther begin ro march, Thus Ce/## fotnerimes 
moving forwards, and' ſometimes making/at halt, 
brought back alf his Men ſafe t6 the Camp abour 
the tirſt hour of the Night, having bur ter! of his 
Met' wounded, Labienw likewiſe retir'$rhrough- 


ly fatigu'd, after he had loft above three hundred 
inen, es his Wounded that were in great ntm- 
ber. In the mean cine, Scpio revurty'd with his 


Legiors ro his Camp, after he had all this while 
{food in Order of Barrel with his Elephants, whom 
he had plac'd before his Tenrs in fighr of Ceſar's 
Men, co cauſe rhe greater terror. 


EX{IL To fruftrate the defigns of an Enerny, 
who thade War afrer this manner, Ceſar iriftract- 
ed his Men, not as a General uſes to do a Vereran 
Army, which in their time have gain'd' feveral 
ViQtories, but as the Mafter of a Fencing School 
reaches his young Schotars the uſe of their Artns, 
ſhewing them in whdt manner they were ro meet 
or retire froin the Enemy, how and in what place 
ro make a Feinee, or throw their Javelins, and in 
what ſpace to give or make 4 Retreat, for the 
Light Infanrry kept rhem ftill in Brearh; hindering 
the Cavalry from coming ro the Charge, and Fa- 
tigning the heavy Arm'd Soldiers by their ſttarige 
ſwiftneſs, who when they were purſu'd by them, 
and ſtood to receive them, the others irhtiddiately 


| gave back, and { avoided the davger. 


LXTV. This gave no ſmall Inquietude ro E#far, 
becauſe whenever he hazarded a Bartel without 
Ins Legions; his Horſe were by no means an equal 
Match to that of the Enemy ; He was fo much rhe 
more troubled, becauſe he had not as yer try'd 
their Legions, and knew not after what manner 
to ſupport bimſelf againſt their Horſe and Light 
Infantry, which wou'd giye him no little trouble 
if the Legions once came to join them ; beſides 
his Soldiers were terrified at the number and 
digious bi of the Elephants, altho' to cure th 
of theſe A he had formerly caus'd 
ſome Elephants to be Tranſported into Irzf, that 
ſo his Men might be better inred with the 
Shape and Qualiries of theſe and find which 

rt of their Body might the ſooneſt be wounded : 

or when theſe Elephants were let our in all their 
Military Farnicore, he ſhow'd his Men where 
lay moft open and expoyg'd, that ſo they might dr- 
ret their Darts accordingly : He rook care like- 
wiſe that his Horſes, by frequent ſeeing rhem, 
might not be afraid of the ſmell, the noiſe, and 
the ſhape of rheſe Beafts ; and this he had in great 
meaſure effeted, for his Soldiers ftroked the 
Beafts with their hands, and were fenfible how 
flow they were, and then the Cavalry threw 
blunted Javelins at them 3 and thus, by degrees, 
brought their Horſes ro bear very well the fight 
and preſence of theſe Animals, 


LXV. For the above-mentioned Reaſons Ceſar 
became more flow and reſery'd, and was not 6 


eager to fight, as he had ſhow'd himſelf on ſeveral 
other occaſions ; nor are we to wonder art it, for 


when he was in Gaul, his Men were accuſtom'd ro 


fight in large open Plains, and had t6 do with a 
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* Anſwering wade a 


fifices: But'now he engaged- againſt a Cunting 


and Subtile Enemy, -and therefore was oblig'd t6 


inſtruct his Soldiers how to find out their Frauds, 
that ſo they might be in a Capacity to avoid them. 
To the end that his Men might the ſooner learn! all 
their Polirick Ferches,, he would never fuffet his 
Legions to ffay long in a place; bur under a pre&& 
rence of ſending then out ro Forage, he carry'd 
then wp and down the Country, knowing wefl 
thar his Enemies Forces would nor be far from 
him. Three days after be paſsd before their 
Camp and offer'd rhem Barret in' the Plain, bur 
ſeeing them! decline the Fighr, he return'd with 
his Men towards the Evening. 


LXVI. In the mean time there arrived Depu- 
ties from Vacce, a Town lying next to Jerra, 
of which place, as we have already oblerved, 
Ceſar had made himſelf Maſter. They bumbly 
defired him to ſend them a Garifon, promiſing ro 
furniſh him wirh- abundance of things ſerviceable 
in Wat. But before he ſent ir, Frbe had carry'd 
the place by Aſſault, and after he had pur all the 
Inhabitants tothe Sword, gave the Town to be 
Plander'd and Deftroy'd by his Soldiers. Cfar 
ral Review cf his Army on the * 12th 
of the Calends of April, and march'd out the 
text day with alf his Forces, and advancing 
aboar five Miles from his' own Camp, and abour 
eleven from Scipio's, he ftood in Order of Barrel, 
bur being ſenfible that the Enemy, whom he had 
fo often invired to fight, were refoly'd to decline 
it; he returned back with his Forces ; He de- 
G@mp'd the next day, and marched rowards the 
Town of Surfara, where Scipio kept a Garilon of 
Nin#dians, and had laid np a great Magazine cf 
Corn, which as ſoon as Labrenws perceiviu, he be- 
gan ro incommode his Rear with his Horle and 
Light Foot, and happening to intercept the Bag- 
gages of the Sutlers and Merchants,-who carry'd 
their Goods in Wagons, he receiv'd freſh Courage, 
and had the hardineſs ro come nearer to the Le- 
gions, rhinking that the Soldiers, wearied with the 
Burtheris rhey carry'd, were nor able ro fight ; 
brit Czx/ar made his advantage of it, for he derach'd 
three hundred light Armed Soldiers our of every 
Legion, and cany'd ther ro make a vigorous On- 
ſt rp6n LahSi-m's Horſe, who being daunted 
ar rheir coming up, began diſſionourably ro fly, 
leaving ſeveral of his Men dead upon rhe por, 
and a greater number wounded : The Infantry 
returned to their Colours, and begar: ro march 
whither rhey intended, white Labienus till fol- 
lowed them afar off by the higheſt Eminence of 
the Hill. 


LXVII. Aﬀeer Cefer arrived at S1rſirra in the 
Fehr of the Enemy, he pur all Scipis's Garifon ro 
the Sword, after a brave reſiſtance made by P.Cor- 
nelins, Scipro's Lieuranant, who Commanded there 
in Chief, and was at laſt over-power'd and kill'd. 
He had no ſooner made himſelf Maſter of the 
Town, and diftribured Corn amongſt his Soldiers, 
bur he came the next day before Ti/dra, where 
Confidiis Commanded with a ſtrong Garilon, and 
a Company of Gladiators. Ceſar having obſerv'd 
the fituation of rhe place, and being unprovided of 
Military Engines necefary to reduce it. abandon'd 
this Deſign, and having marc"'d abour four Miles, 
Encamp'd in a place where he had ſtore of Warer, 
and partirig from thence four days after, he return'd 
again to his Camp ar Agar, and Scipio did the 
ſame on his fide. 


LXVIIL In the men rite, the Inhabicancs of 


the Atnican 


t Thaberns, Subjedts to King Fuba, who liv'd'int fm f 
the farthermoſt Maritime: paris of: his Kingdom, 
pur the Royal Gariſon' all ro rhe Sword, and tent td, 
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Ambaſladors ro Ceſar ro acquainr' hius what they 
tat done: They" earneſtly” entreated} him, that 
tince they had performed to conſiderable a Service 
ro the Romans People, he would rake care ro fup- 
port themi 5 Ceſar approv'd their Conduct; and 
lent Marcus Criſpus, a I ribune, with a Cohort and 
abundance of Archers and Machines, to fortifie the 
place, Abvur the lame time there arrived at his 
Camp Four rhouland Soldiers, who, being etther 
hinder'd by Sickneis, or having a Furloe granted 
them, had not an Opportunity ro pals over into 
Afr ich before ; rogether with Four hundred Horſe 
and a Thouland Archers and Slingers. After this 
Reinforcement, he drew our all bis Army, and re- 
moving eight Miles trom his old Camp, and abour 
four from Scipio's, he encamped in a Plain. 


LXIX. Below Scip;o's Camp ſtood aTown called 
Tegea,where Scipio uſed to keep a Garifon of about 
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400 Horle, which being drawn out on the Right te ſame | 


and Left of the place, he drew his Legions out of name mn 


rhe Camp, and poſting them upon a Hill ſome- 
what lower than that whereon tis Camp lay, he 
marched not abeve a Mile from his Intrenchments, 
and there he ſtood in Order of Battle. After Scj- 
pio had thus ſtaid a_ long while in the ſame place, 
and Ceſar ſaw that the day pafled without any Ac- 
tion, he ſent his Cavalry, iupported'by his Arch- 
ers and Slingers, to make a vigorous Onſet vu 
thar of the Enemy, which ſtood in guard belore 
rhe place. This was no ſooner put 1n execution, 
and Ceſar's Horſe wirh great ſpeed begun to make 
a vigorous Onſer, but Pacidius extended his Caval 
ry upon a great From, ro encompatls that of Ceſar, 
and yer at the ſame time ro make a- ſtour 

firion : Which as ſ60n as Ce/tr perceived, he or- 
dered 30o light armed Men ot the neareſt Legion 
co relieve his Horſe. On the other hand Labienus 
ſent new Succours to his Cavalry ; and in the room 
of the wounded and farigu'd, he ſent freſh Men 
ro ſupport them. As foon as Ceſar ſaw that his 
Horſe, who did not amount to above 400. were 
nor able ro maintain the Diſpure with the Enemy, 
who was 4000 ſtrong, and were wounded by the 
light armed Numidians, and began to give ground 
by degrees, he fear anothe- Wing to relieve them 
it» this Extremity with all ſpeed. This encourag'd 
his Men fo far, thar making a brave Imprefiſon 
upon rhe Enemy, and having kill'd abundance cf 
them; and wounded more, they purſued rhem 3 
Mites, and art laſt, after they had drove them into 
the Hills, rerurned,to their Camp. Cefar having 
rarried in Barcle Array rill the renth hour of the 
day, retir'd ro his Camp without the Loſs of one 
Sofdiet ; bur in this Action Pacidius was dange- 
rouſly wounded in the head with a Javelin, and 
ſeveral Officers and brave men were cither lain 
or wounded. 


IXX. Ceſar now finding that he endeavoured 
in vain to draw his Enemies into the Plain, and 
that he could nor encamp nearer them, by reaſon 
of rhe great Scarcity of Warer, was fully farisfied 
that they did nor ſo much rely upon their own 
Valonr, as upon his want of Water: So on the 
Day before the *Nones of 4pril he d 
the third Watch of the Night, and 
Miles in the Night, from Agar, be pitch'd his 
Tents before Thapfir, where there was a ftrong 
Gariſon under the Command of Virgilizs, and the 
ſame day began ro work upon his Lines of Cir- 
catnvaHarion, and fortified ſeveral convenient Pofts 
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£0 hintler any. Succours from comidg to the Town. 
- int the mean time, Scipio diſcovering what Ca/ar 
. defign'd, found. hina(el oblig'd- ro fight, left be 
ſhould ſeem to abandon Virgiliw and the Inbabi- 
tantrs of who were-hearrily devored to his 
Intereſts : which Reaſon he unmediately- fol- 
lowed Ceſar by the Mountains, and encamp'd him- 
ſelf within eight Miles of the Town in rwo ſeve- 
ral Camps... /\ | 


LXXI. There was a Moraſs full of Salr-Pits, 
berween which and-the Sea lay a narrow Neck of 
Land nor above a Mile and a halt long, through 
which Scipio delign'd ro make his Entrance, and 
thraw Relicf into the Town. Bur Ceſar had ta- 
ken effectual Care to prevent it ;.for the day be- 
fore, he had cauled a tmall Fort to be built there, 
where leaving a ſufficient Garilon ro maintain ity 
he with the reit of his Troops inveited the Town. 
Scipio finding this Pals ſhut up, was conſtrained to 
paſs the Night above the Morals; and the next 
Moraing by: (break of Day he encamped not far 
from the Fort and Camp, within 1500 Paces from 
the Sea WVUpon this News, Ceſar ordered his Men 
wo debit from the Works, and leaving the Procon- 
ul Afprenas With rwo Legions to Guard the Camp 
and Baggage, he marched in haſte againſt him ; 
and ordering part ot his Fleet ro lye before Thep- 


© **{i8, he. commanded the reſt of - his Ships to make 


a$/near the Shore as they could, behind the Ene- 
mies back, ,and-ro obſerve his Signal : Upon the 
giving of which, they were to make a ſudden noite 
10.cauſe the. greater Terrour to the Enemy, that 
ſain this Diſorder they might be obliged ro look 
behind rhem when they were engaged in the Fighr. 


LXXIL As ſoon as Ceſar came hither, and per- 
ceiv'd Scipio's Army to be drawn out before the 
Intrenchments, the: Elephants placed on the Left 
and Right-Wing, while part of the Soldiers at the 
ſame time were buſie in working upon the Forti- 
fications of his Camp, he diſpoſed his Army in 
three Lines, and placed the Second and Tenth Le- 
gion upon the. Right Wing, rhe Eighth and the 

inth upon the Lefr, and five others in the aiddle 
Space, covering the Flank of the Bartle, where he 
- had ranged the Slingers and Archers, with five Co- 
borts,. 10 withſtand rhe Efforts of the Elephants, 
and mingling bis light Infantry among his Horſe. 
He walked on foot through a!l the Ranks, purring 
the vererane Soldiers in mind of their former Bar- 
tles and Victories, and encouraged the new-railed 
Men, who never had been in a Fight before, to imi- 
tare their Valour and Gallantry, that ſo they might 
one day fill their place, and ſucceed them in their 
Glory. 


LXXIIL As he was thus employed and vifiting 
his Army, he manifeſtly perceived that the Enemy 
berrayed figns of Fear, by returning ſometimes ro 
their Camp, and ſometimes advancing out of it 
without any Reaſon. As other People obſerved 
ehis.as-well as himſelf, immediately the Lieute- 
nant-Generals and the Voluntiers encompaſſed Ce- 
far, and conjur'd him not to ler ſlip this Opportui- 
oy, Which the Gods preſented him with, of giving 
the Enemy a total Overthrow, While C/ar deli- 
berated abour-the matter, not being willing to at- 
tack them , at the head -of their Retrenchments, 
and frequently endeavoured ro keep the Soldiers 
back,” on the ſudden a Trumpeter on the Right 
Wings. without any Orders from Ceſar, but con- 
{train'd by the Soldiers, ſounded a Charge: Upon 
which,zall the; Cohorts marched with their Co- 
{gurgrdacectly againlt the Enemy, in ſpite of the 
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Oppoſition of the Centurions, wko vainly endea+ 
youred ro keep them back ll they bad received 
their General's Orders. | 


LXXIV. Ceſar being now fenfible, That the 
Heat and Ardour of bis Soldiers was not to be re- 
preſſed, gave the Word, which was Good Fortune ;; 
and ſpurring his. Horſe, bore down directly up- 
on the Enemies firſt Ranks. In the mean while 
the Slingers and Archers that were placed on the 
Right Wing made a violent Diſcharge upon the 
Elephants 3 and theſe unweildy Beaſts, atfrighred 
at the noiſe ol the Slings, and incommoded with 
the Darts and Stones that ' fell inceflantly upon 
them, rurn'd back upon their own Men whom 
they threw into a great Diſorder, to gain in haſte 
the Entrances into che Camp, which were not as 
yet. compleated. And now the Mooriſh Cavalry, 
who were poſted in the ſame Wing with the Ele- 
phants, finding themſelves deſtitute or this Relief, 
were the firſt that began to flee; ſo that now ir 
was no difficult matter for Cz/ar's Legions to force 
their Retrenchments, where tome were ſlain, that 
defended themſelves . with great Reſolution, and 
the reſt fled in great Precipitation towards the 
Camp, which they had abandoned the day before. 


LXXV. I think it not amiſs to relate a re- 
markable Action of a vererane Soldier belonging 
to the Fifth Legion, fince.it is as remarkable an 
Inſtance of Bravery and Valour as Hiſtory af- 
fords: For as an Elephant in the Left Wing, woun- 
ded and enraged with the Pain, fell upon one of 
the Sutlers, who was unarmed, and keeping him 
under his Feet, then leaning upon his Knees, ma- 
king diſmal Cries, and ſhaking his Probeſes, {quee- 
zed and prefled and killed him with his weighr ; 
this Soldier could.not forbear, but be muſt encoun- 
ter the Elephant: So he advanced with his Javelin 
in his haad, and by that Action obliged the Ele- 
phant to rurn upon him, and quir the Body he 
then trampled upon: He took up the Soldier in 
his Trunk, and thus armed as he was boiſted him 
Hh the Air; but the Soldier, withour loſing 

rage, gave him ſo many Cuts with his Sword, 
upon bis. Proboſczys, wherein he was twiſted round, 
that he conſtrain'd the Elephant to drop his Prize 
and fly rowards the reft, making a terrible Noiſe 
all the way , out of the excetiive Anguiſh his 
Wounds gave him. 


LXXVI. In the mean time the Gariſon at Thap- 
ſus (allied our the Gate next the Sea-fide, either ro 
relieve their Companions, or to ſave themſelves by 
Flighr, deſigning to abandon the Town ; and thus 
marching up to their Navels in the Sea, were ma- 
king towards the Land ; but the Slaves and Boys 
that were in the Camp ſo gall'd them with Darts 
and Stones, that they ovliged them ro return back 
again to the City. And now Scipio's Ranks being 
wholly broken, and flying all over the Plain, Ce- 
far's Legions purſued them with that Vigour and 
Fury, that they did not give them time to rally, 
As they were now artived at the other Camp, 
whither they fled ro repair the Works, and pur 
themſelves in a poſture of Defence, they could find 
no Perſon of Authority there to head and command 
them ; ſo throwing down their Arms, they fled 
towards the King's Camp; where finding Ceſar 
victorious, and now defpairing of their Lives, they 
retired towards a Hill, and began to implore his 
Clemency, and to ſalute his Soldiers by the name 
of Brothers. ' Bur this ſerv'd them in little ſtead ; 
for the Vererane Soldiers, incenſed with grief and 
anger, could not be prevailed upon to give the Ene+ 
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wy Quatret, notwirhftanding all rhe Submiſſions 
made, bur killed or wounded ſeveral Petſons 
of iry whom they called the Authors of this 
wnnarural War ; in which Number was T. Rufus, 
a Quzſtor, who was run through with a Javelin ; 
Refws, wounded in the Arm with a 


this, ſeveral Roman Knights and Senators, affright- 
od oo gra hg roy rr of the 
Fight, to avoid the Fury of the Soldiers, who, 
after ſo great a Victory, took the liberry to com- 
mit what Actions of Barbariry they rhoughr fir, 
as thinking g_ Services of this Day would 
excuſe them. Thus all Scipio's Men, though in 
a lamentable manner they implor'd Ceſar's Mer- 
cy, who cried out to his Soldiers to ſpare them, 
yet they were every one lain in his prelence. 


XXVIL Ceſar having thus made himſelf Mas 
ſter of three Camps, kill'd 10000 of the Enemy, 
and put the reſt to flight, retired towards his 
own Quarters, with the Loſs of no more than 
fifry Soldiers, and a few wounded. Bur he tar- 
ried ſame time in Order of Battle before Thapſws, 
ant order'd fixty four ts, whom he had 
taken, adorn'd with Towers and other Furniture 
of War, to be led in fight of the Town, ro (ee if 
by this means be thight induce —_— and thoſe 
thar were 'd with him, to lay down their 
Arms, and ceaſe from making any farther Oppo- 
fition. After this, he called our ro Virgiliw hitn- 
ſelf and gave him frequent Inſtances of his Cle- 
mency and Mercy ; bur finding he return'd him 
no Anſwer, he withdrew from the Town. 
The next Day, after he had perform'd Sacrifice, 
he aſſembled his Army before the place, com- 
mended the Soldiers, and gave largo Donatives 
ro all his Vererane Legions, beſides the Rewards 
which he diftribured ro each Man in particular, 
who bad fignalized himſelf in this Action, from 
his Tribanal. Thus, after he bad left three Le- 
gions with C. Rebelus the Proconſul, ro continue 
the Siege of the place ; and rwo with Cn. Doms- 
2i to inveſt Ti/den, where Concidim commanded 
in chief, he marched towards Utrics, and fent Mar- 
cus Meſſala before with his Horſe. 


 XXVIIL In the mean time, Scipio's Cavalry, 
that had eſcaped out of the Bartle, as they made 
all Expedition to get to Utica, arrived at Parads; 
where finding the Inhabiranes would not open 
their Gates to them, becauſe they had received 
the News of Cefſar's Victory, they took the Place 
by Afaulrt ; and bringing great Heaps of Wood 
into the Market-place, upon whicthey threw all 
their Goods, they ſer ir on fire ; and driving the 
Inhabitants, without having regard to their 
Age, Quality or Sex, into the they there 
forced them to expire in a moeſt diſmal man 
ner. Ar laſt they came within fight of Utica, 
where M. Cato commanded 3; who, becauſe he 


rates were 


forr of People out of the Town, who 
were conſtrain'd by this means ro en- 
camp under the Walls, before the 
Warlike Gate, defended only by a 
ſmall Retrenchment 3 where he kept a ſufficient 
Guard, and. compell'd them ro on 
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freſh Courage art Cafar's Victory, beat back the 
Horſe with Stones and Chubs ; who finding them- 
ſelves unable to force this Camp, threw them- 
ſelves into Urice, whete 
Inbabitams, and plunder'd their Hotſes Cato 
uſed all his Authority to perſuade them to defetid 
the Town in Conjunction with himſelf, and to 
defift from this Blood-ſhed and Rapine ; bur find- 
ing now what it was they aim'd at, to appeaſe 
their Fury, and put an end to theſt Diſorders, 


they killed ſeveral of the - 


TT 


he diſtributed F 100 Sefterces to every Man. Fau- * Tang the 
fius Sylla gave them the like Sum our of his own > 
Pocket, and retired with them from thence, ro- 
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LXXIX; In the mean time ftragling Parties 
daily arriv'd at Urica, whom Cato atſembling ro- 
gether, with 300 who furniſh'd Scipio with Mo- 
ney to carry on the War, he adviſed them to ſes 
the Slaves at liberty, atid defend the Town. 
Some few approv'd of his Motion, while the reſt, 
afraid of their Lives, were only intent how ro 
make their Eſcapes. Upon this, he forbore to 
recommend it to them any longer, and affign'd 
them Ships to go where they ſhould ſee conves 
nient. As for himſelf, after he had given neceſla- 
ry Orders with great Care, and recommendecl 
his Children to Lucius Ceſar, who at that time 
exerciſed the Office of Quzſtor in the Ciry, he 
retired ro his Chamber without any Suſpicion, 
pretending to lie down and refreſh himſelf with 
a little Sleep, with the ſame Unconcesn in his 
Face and Diſcourſe as formerly, and there run 
himſelf through the Body with his own Sword. 
At the noiſe which he made in falling, his Phyſi- 
cian and Domeſticks imagining now ſome ſuch 
matter, broke into the Room, and run to his Af- 
fiſtance ; bur as they endeavour'd to ſtop the Flux 
of Blood, and bind up the Wound, he open'd it 
again with his own Hands, and thus expired 
without the leaſt Concern or Emotion. Though 
the People of Utica hated him upon the Account 
of his Party, yet they had his great Integrity and 
other Verrues in Admiration, and gave him an 
honourable Sepulrure, becauſe he was not like 
the other Commanders, that had pillaged them ; 
as alſo, becauſe he had fortified the Town with 
ſeveral Forrs and Towers of wonderful Archite- 
Qture, Afﬀrer his Death, Lucius Ceſar, ro make 
his beſt Advantage of this fad Accident, afſem- 
bled the Inhabitants, and adviſed them to © 
their Gares, and rely upon Ceſ/ar's Camo 
from which they had reaſon ro expe every 
thing. Thus the Gates were open'd, and he went 
our of the Town to meer Ceſar upon the Way. 
Meſſalia, according to Orders, arrived at Utica, 
aad placed Gyards at all the Gates. 


LXXX. In the mean time, Ceſar leaving Thap- 
ſu arrived at Uſceta, where Scipio had left a con- 
fiderable Magazine of Corn, and other Warlike 
Ammunitions, with a ſmall Gariſon ; ſo that he 
made himſelf Maſter of all withoat any oppoſition, 
After this he came to Adrumetum, which likewiſe 
open'd its Gates ro him without delay ; after he 
had inform'd himſelf what Arms. and Corn, and 
Money, were in the place, he Pardan'd Qui: tw 
Ligarims Son to Caim Contidims, and parted the 


lame day to go to Utica, leaving Livineins Regur , 


lus there with a Legion : He mer L. Ceſar upon 

the Roa, who threw himſelf ar his Feer, and 

asked nothing elſe bur his Life, which Ceſar, ac+ 
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of the People, he thank'd them for their good 
AﬀyCtigns towards bim, bur expreſsd kitnſelf in 
bictet rerms agaiaſt rhe Roman Merchants, - elpe- - 


* 4City inriv'd at * Jama, where, belides his Wife and it, to him, 
Africk, « Children, he bad carry'd all the Money, and the 
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ney 
Circh ge,0 ged with great, Fortifications, But the Inbabirants ties, deſpairi 
—_— the Town ſhur their Gates againſt him upon cs ine 
Jab« »/«oly the joyful News of Ceſar's Vidtary ; as allo, be- 
refed. cauſe this Prince having igconfderately engag'd 

himſelfin a War with Rome, had rais'd a mighty 


happen'd to be defeated, he might burn them with 


effects, and that neither fear nor angry Words his Troops to joyn Ceſar, he accidentally mer 
could procure him Admiſſion, be at laſt begg'd of Fauſftus Sylle add Afranizs, who were retiring to- 
them, that they would deliver up his Wit and wards Spai® wich that Body of Horſe which had 
Children to him, that he might carry them along pillaged Utica, and made abour 1500 in number ; 
with him: Ar laſt, when he found they return'd {© placing an Ambulcade for them in the Night- 
him no Anſwer, and that he made all theſe In- rime, he fell npon them with great Fury by Break 
ſtances in vain, he departed from ama, and with- of Day, and, except a few Horſe who made their 
drew to.one of his Couutry Houſes with M,Pectreius, Eſcapes in the beginning of the. Aﬀtion, he either 
and a fow Horſe, killed all the reſt, or took them Prifoners. A- 
mong the reſt, Af-awus and Fauſtus Sylla were ta- 

LXXXIII In the mean time the Inbabirancts of ken, with the Wite and Children of the lauter. 


Fortuncs. 


ing 10 ſupport his Pacty in any 
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 LXXXI, He matle kjs Entry./ the next mary” to him fram 
he a the Fw ah ck mo_— | deliver'd from 
.*© 


cially the three hundred who had. fugnilt'd Yaris of” Ge- 
| and Scip;o with Moncy to carry an the War, and #1 . Re- 
made a very long Recital of their Crimes Ar. Ttinuw 10 vice of the Defear- of 
C laſt he bid them thow themſelves, and told them nd fri of Domitiw, 
thar he would grarit rheni their Lives, bur that he inking bi 
would Contilcate their Eſtates, with this copdirion way with 
howeyer, that they might redeera them for a cer- 
tain Jum ; w deratian of which, - tbey ſhould 424 *d ro 
enjoy their other Priviledges. As they apprebend- t his 
ed a more ſeyers Treatment thap this, (for they this Pur- 
deſpair'd of their Lives, conſidering what they had and afrer- 
done) they willingly accepted bis atier, and bum- es | places. 
bly requeſted him to unpoſe a gerrain Sum, of, Mor at They- 
ney upon all of them in cal. Thus impobog - up by well as 
a Fine of wo nts pp Seſterces upon __ ither dead or 


them, which they were to pay at fix equal Pay- diflipared; hearing Gkewiſe that A C&#0 had laid 
ments in the compaſs of: three Years, not one of Violent hands upon himſelf at Utice z that King 
them refuſed it, but each Man looking upon this F«54, abandon'd by his own Subjedts, was deſpr- 
ro be the day of his Natiyity, humbly thank'd led by all the World ; that Sabwrs and his Forces 
Ceſar for his generoſity and kindnels. were defeated by Sitixs ; that Ceſar was receiv'd 
| at Vrica ; and that no Remainders were left of 
LXXXII. On the other ſide, King Fubs having fo vaſt an Army, that could give him the leaft 
elcap'd out of the Bartel with Petreins, drew off Afliſtance, he emter'd into Articles with Cneiu 
towards his own Kingdom, concealing himſelf all the Proconſul, who beficged him, and thus fur- 
the Day; and marching only by Night, till he ar- render'd himſelf, with the Town and all within 


bear foe moſt valuable things of bis Kingdom 5 and which, =LXXXYV, In the mean time, King Fubs find- 
from vey Gacy the Trapoing of the Vianhe had Beengthr ing himſelf contumeliouſly ſhut out of all his Ci- 
now of ever retrieving his Aﬀairs, 

tion which he bad taken with 
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P.le of Wood in the Marker Place, that in caſe he of the rwo, ſoon difpatch'd Perrec ; and afrer-e ; infe 


all rheir Goods there, and afterwards throw him- but n d With Edirer read: 
ſelf upon ir, with his Wife and Children, -and all one of his Slaves to do him that kindneſs ; who vvviveu, 
bis Treaſures. He had recourſe at firſt tro Me- accordingly put him out of bis Miſery. On the 
naces, bur finding tbey made no great imprefſion other fide, Pub. Sirius defeated Sgbure, Frba"s/s blorw r+ 
upon the People, he carneſtly cnrreared them ro Lieutenans, and Killd kim on the place ; and as'#* 3p 
receive him ; bur ſeeing that this way wrought no he croſs'd the Country. of Mauritania with part of” 


ollowed, for 


Xama diſpatched Amballadors to Ce/ar, at Utice, + A few Days after, a Mutiny happening in the t #tervt «n 
ro deſire hum to ſend them a ſufficient Relief, be» Army, Fayftu: and Afranizs were killed ; but Ce amen 7; 
fore the King could ger any Forces together, and /ar prelery'd Pompeia, Fayſtui's Wife, and her rhar hey 
pur himſelf 1n a Condition to incommod Children, and lefr them in free Poſſefion of their af Sy 
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/ Streſs of Weather, were forced into the Harbour 
of Hippo, where Pſitius's Fleer ar that time lay ; 
by whoſe larger Ships their ſmall Veſſels were 
ſunk, and there Scipio, with thoſe above-men- 

tion'd, lott his * Life. Ceſar, after he 

had publickly fold at Zama the Goods 
of King Fuba, and CN HG 
tizens who had carried Arms againſt 
their Country, gave conſiderable Gra- 
tuities ro the Inhabirants of the Town, 


* Livy aud Hlorus ve- 
port, that when be fend 
the Ship was taken, he run 
his Sword into bus Belly 1 


7 cn {_ who had adviſed the ſhutting our of 
Fubs, and changed the Ki into 
a Province, after he had freed them thoſe 


Taxes and Im 
them. 


LXXXVII. Thus, leaving Cri/pus Sa/uftius Go- 
vernor | of the Country, he parted from Xams, 
and the Road to Utice, where he likewite 
expoſed in publick Sale the Goods of thoſe Officers 
who had ſerved under Fube and Petreius, and 
condemned thoſe of to a Mult of 20000 
Sefterces, and their f Fraterniry to 

erces , raternity to 
$000e : For which Conſideration, he 
exempred them from Pillage and Plun- 


s which Juba had laid upon 


| 5 303 
formerly plunder'd, but upon their Complaints, 
the Senate had farisfied for their Loſſes by Com- 
miffioners appointed for that purpoſe, were con- 
demned to furniſh 300000 Pounds of Oyl every 
Year, becauſe they had made an Alliance with 
this Prince in the beginning of the War, chrough 
the Difſention of their principal Inhabicants, and 
had affiſted him with Money, Men and Arms. 
Thoſe of Tiſdrs, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs and 
poverty of the Place, he only amerced to pay a 
certain quantiry of Corn. 


LXXXVIIL After this was over, Ce/ar em- 
bark'd at Utica on the + Ides of Fune, 
ard arriv'd three Days after at * Ca- 
rals in Sardinia, where he fined the 
F Sulcitani 100000 Sefterces, becaule 
they had entertain'd Nafidius and his 
Fleet, and furniſh'd him wyth a new 
Supply of Men ; and impoſed an Eighth 
upon them, inſtead of a Tenth which 
they paid before. Afrer he had fold 
the Goods of ſome private Perſons, that were con- 
fiſcated, he parted thence on the + 3d of the # 9%" 296% 
Kalends of Fuly ; and failing near the Coafts,. be 1 
arriv'd within 28 Days at Rome, having been de- 
tain'd a long while in ſeveral places by contrary 


t Which anſwers the 
13th of evr June. 


* Now "iis called Cage 
lia i, 

+ People of that Iand. 
We find thens muncion'd by 
Mdls, lib. 3. cap. 7+ 
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Of MODERN TRAINING or TACTICK 
PRACTICE. Þy CitmenTt EDmonps, Re: 
membrancer of the City of London: 


Oraſmuch as my purpoſe was to make this Task of Obſervations as a Parallel ro our Mo- 
dern Diſcipline, I did not think ir fir ro mingle the Tactick Practice of theſe Tinies with 
the uſe of foregoing Ages, bur rather ro ſhut up theſe Diſcourſes therewith, as the ſe- 
cond Line of this Warlike Parallel, which is thus drawn in the beft Faſhion of Modern 
Art. 

In the Knowledge of Marihalling an Army, there is nothing more eſpecially to be regarded, than 
that from a confuſed Company of Men ( having choſen the fitteſt for the Wars) we ſhould fo place 
and digeft a convenient number of them, that in Marches, in Encamping, in Battels, we may be 
able with a few well ordered ro encounter a far greater Army in Confaſion » and to ovetthrow 
them. From hence Aneas did define the Art of War to be the Knowledge of warlike Motions. | 

Before this unexpert Army ſhall be able to be moved in ſuch faſhion, ir ſhall not be amiſs ro 4c- 
quaint it with the moſt uſual Terms, wherewith they ſhall be often commanded into divers Poſtures, 
as occaſion ſhall be offered. For as in the Art of Fencing, no man ſhall be able ro turn and wind 
his Body for his beſt advantage, to offend his Enemy, or defend himſelf, unleſs firſt his Maſtet ſhall 
ioftruc him in the ſeveral Parrs and Poſtures thereof: So every Soldier, or the whole Troop as one 
Body, or one Soldier, ſhall never be readily inftructed to transform or turn it ſelf by divers Motions 
into different Forms, unleſs they firſt underſtand what is meant by Fronts and Flanks, by Files and 
Ranks, what by Leaders and Followers, by Middlemen and Bringers up. By this means eath Sol- 
dier underſtanding what the term doth ſignifie, ſhall reddily both apprehend and execure ſuch Com- 
mandments as the Caprain or Officer ſhall direct him. : 

A File is a certain number of Men, following ſingly one Leader, unto the depth of eight or ten, 
as they ſhall be commanded, - The Ancients have called this File Seriem, Ordinationiem, or Decuriam. 
Ir confiſterh of Leaders and Followers, placed according to their Worth and Valour: And eſpecially 
there ought to be regarded the Leader or Decurio, the fifth, fixtb, or Middlemen, and the wenth and 
laſt, called the Bringer-up or TergiduRor, | | | 

_ Firſt rtherefure, every Soldier ITE aptly fitted unto his ſeveral Arms, according to his Worth, 

Age, and Stature, they are to be diſpoſed into ſeveral Files ; wherein every one is eſpecially ro ac- 

knowledge his Leader or Foremoſt man to be the Author of alf his Motions: And therefore duly ar- 

rending what Directions ſhall be commanded, each Follower ſhall, according to the Motions of his 

Leader or Foremoſt man, order his own ; and is to be excuſed, if he arrend the Motions of his Lead- 

er before he move himſelf. | | | 

When many Files are thus diſpoſed together, all the Leaders making one and the fame Front, and 
their Followers obſerving likewite one and the ſame Proportion of diſtance, before, and after, and 


A File. 


Th: Leader. 


% 


Battalion, 


A Rank or 


on each fide ; theſe Files thus joyned make one Bartalion, rhe Front whereof is called a Rank, and Four. 


ſo likewiſe the ſecond and third in depth, according to the number of Men in each File. The firſt, 
ſecond, and third, and fo forward in each File, are called Sidemen, in reſpect of the famie numbers 
in the next File. Neither muſt every Soldier only regard the Motions of his Leader, bur he muſt 
alſo diligently reſpect his Sidemen, and ſuch as ſhall be placed on his right and left hand, called his 
Ranks : So that both in Files and Ranks he may always be found in rhe fame diſtance wherein - he 
is commanded. 


It ſhould be-impertinent to the purpoſe to prefcribe a ce:tain number of Soldiers unto theſe Bat- The munter 


$14: 08. 


talions, only thus much for the Proportion 3 Thar ir ought never to exceed ſo much, bur that ic may #f Soldzer; 


eaſily upon any occaſion be changed into ſuch a Form or Faſhion to fight, as may be thought fitreſt 
for rhe preſent. 


The length of this Battalion is diverſly termed amongſt the Latins, as Frons, Facies, Adſtruaio, Fur 


gum, ec. bur im our modern Practice, moſt familiarly, the Front or Rank. | 
The breadth of the Batralion, which is from the Leader to the Bringer-up, with the diſtance be- 
tween all the Followers, is [aid to be the length or depth of one file or flank. es : 
In the diſpoſing of Soldiers into Files and Ranks, belides their obſerving a right Line in their pla- 
ces and ſtanding, we mult l;kewiſe eſpecially reſpect 


the different Worth and Quality of the Soldiers, 


"4 Batt a- 
WY 


1 
how aner- 
[41n. 


The length. 


Breadih ow 
depth. 


Degnities i 


places ts be 


thar every one according to his worth may be ſuiced unto his proper place, and accordingly receive yg 


advancement, as the Death of his Leaders and true value ot his Defert by his Commander ſhall give 


occalion, 


Firſt rherefore there muſt be eſpecial chsice made of the Leaders of each File, 6r firſt Front or 74, #. # 
Ranks of the Battalion, of the molt expert, ableſt, and beſt armed men ; becauſe that as from them Rant, 


the reſt are to receive Dir 
conſiſt. 


ions of their Afrer-morions, ſo in thtm the greateſt hope of the day doth 


Next unto the firſt, it muſt be provided that the Bringers-up or laft Rank, calted TirgiduFores, The Bring- 


be little inferiour, well experienced, wiſe and valiant; that they may both know when to _—_— 
Aaa their 


7 5-up off . 


TergiduRo. 


res, 97 left 
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their former Ranks, and urge them forward if they ſee them declining or yeilding upon fall ores: 


Gons.3-4s alſo to be-able, upon any ſudden Alarm given in the Rear, to turn Faces about, and make 
themſelves a Front tor the beſt Reſiſtance. 


Neither muſt it be neglected concerning the ſecond and ninth Ranks, that they alſo may be fur- 


niſhed with the next molt ſufficient Men, both becauſe of their nearneſs unto Danger, as alſo'that 
if their Leaders or-Bringers-up ſtall either be lain, or diſabled by Wounds, they may preſently ſuc- 
ceed in-their Places, ani make them gaod. 

There is alſo a good Decorum to be obſerved in the Middlemen, or fifth and fixth Ranks, botti 
for the Men ther : 
ſhall be called np to front with their Leaders, they may in ſome fort and proportion anſwer their 
places: As atſo when we double' 6ur Front, by calling up Middlemen to fight in a greater. breadrh, 
they may not be unluitable; bur eſpecially in Marches, that they may be able ro make the beſt re- 
fitance, when they ſhall become the Flanks of the Barralions. 

As theſe Reſpects oughr to be obſerved in Ranks, fo the Files alſo are not withour their different 
Degrees of Dignity. As the Leader of the right-hand File is accounted to have the firſt place of ho- 
nour in the Barralion ; for he doth nor only lead the reft in his own File, bur he is the Author and 
Beginner of the Motions of rhe whote Barralion. 

| Leader of the left-hand-File harh the next place, becauſe that he, with the Leader of the. 
right-hand File, doalways in their marching and embarteling reCtifie or rank the whole Front of the 
Batralion ; and fo conſequently all the reft of their Files as rhey ftand in Order, even until the mid- 
dle, who are accounted the laft in Dignity. 

The Batralion being thus diſpoſed into Files and Ranks, and each File and Rank according to his 
Worth and Experience rightly advanced ; it followerh that there ſhould be a juſt diftance propor-+ 
tioned berween either, thar art all rites, upon all occaſions, they wighk be ready, and in come-' 
lieſt Faſhion, either to offend rheir Enemy, or defend themſelves. T 
lower muſt obſerve in reſpect cf his Leader, and every Leader ard! Follower in reſpe@ of the Side- 
men, may be reduced into three ſeveral Orders, as followeth. | 

| The firſt is called open Order ; the Diſtance whereof is rwelye Foor between every Follower 
and his Leader, or berween every Rank ; and fix Foor between them and the Sidemen, or berween 
every File. This Order is commonly ated upon Marches, when the Enemy is known to be far off, 
as alſo in private Exerciſing of Soldiers for their feveral managing of their Arms. Ir differeth ſome- 
what from the Ordinatus Miles amongſt the Romans, who always obſerved bur four Cubits in Files 


and Ranks. | 

The ſecond diftance is called Order, when we contra the Batralion both in Lengrh and Breadth, 
and gather the Soldiers within a neater Scantling both in Files and Ranks; rhart is, by obſerving fix 
Feet in their Files berween the Follower and Leader, and rhree Feet berween the or Side-, 


men. is Diſtance is uſed when we march toward an Enemy near at hand, or m Marches, by 
reaſon of the Opportunity of the place, ſuſpiciouſly dangerous. This is alfo near unto Denſatus or- 
do, bur only that that was but rwo Cubits in both Files and Ranks, 
The third and laſt Order, is, when either we attend the Enemy's preſent Afault, or that we in- 
rend ro charge him upon our ſecureſt and beſt diſtance ; when every Follower ftanderh rhree Feer, 
or his Rapier's rods 5.v behind his Leader, and a Foot and a half from the Sidemen or Files ; or when 
every Soldier occupieth bur one Foot and a half for his own Station, joyning Pouldron to Pouldron, 
or Targer ro Target. This differeth from Conftipatus Ordo, becauſe that alloweth bur one Cubir for 
Files and Ranks, and this cloſe Order allowerh one Cubir in the File, but rwo in the Ranks. ; 
This diſtance doth agree alſo beſt with rhe length of our Pikes of fifteen or ſixteen Foot long. 
For it is thought fit oftentimes that the Barralion conſiſting of ren Ranks, there ſhould not charge 
more at one time than the five foremoſt, ſo that the Pikes of the fifth Rank might be three Foot over 
the foremoſt's Shoulder ; and the other five Ranks ſhould in this cloſe Order, or nearer if it be 
lible, follow the other charging, with their Pikes advanced, until ſome Occafion ſhould require theit 
Charge. In the mean time they ſhould perform their Dory, in keeping the five foremoſt Ranks from 
retiring, and belides add ſtrength unto the Charge or Shock. 


_—_— 
” FR 


m———_ 


The Manner of Exerciſing compoſed Battalions, with their different Motions. 


T HE Files and Ranks being thus underſtood, difpoſed and ordered, and all Parts and Members 

of the Battalion being joyned in their juſt Proportion and Diſtance, able and fit to be alrered 
upon any ſudden occaſion ( as it were bur one entire Body ) into ſeveral and divers Poſtures, and to 
make Reſiſtance unto what Forces ſoever ſhall oppugn the ſame ; it might be thought needleſs to 
have made the Diſpoſition of the Members 1o ex unleſs by continual Praftice and Exerciſe they 
might be made nimble and ready, not enly to defend themſelves and their whole Body on all tides 
bar alſo to be able to offexd whenſoever rhey ſhall eſpie the leaſt occaſion of Advantage. 

The Terms of Direction or Command, which are commonly uſed in this modern Diſcipline of 
Martial Exerciſe, as they are not many, only anſwering to the different Poftares which are required 
in the Battalion ; fo rhey are aud mult be ſhort and peripicuouſly plain, rhar by rhis means being ſud- 
denly uttered, eaſily apvrehended and underſtood, rhey may as ſpeedily be pur in exectition by thoſe 
Which ſhall be commanded. 


Firſt 


&, and thei Atms ; that in otr Marches, when the Middlemen or fixth-Ranks © 


hele Diſtances which every Fol-- 
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+ Leader ſhall rurn his face, and make his Flank his Front according to the direction. 
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| therefore, 'thar' the Batallion may be commanded into ſome one faſhion dr poſture, from $S:4+.in,; 
it ſhall. be fir to canvert it (elf into all other, the Captain or Officer ſhall bid them ftand in bor 

roar. 4 


When eyery particular Soldier compoling himlelf after his foremott Leader, ſtandeth comely g,;y. © 


- in File and Rank, fronting unto ſome certain place, or to the Captain, as ſhall be thought beſt far 


the preſent. | 
* 1a this and all other directions whatſqeyer, it ſhall be eſpecially obſerved, rhat every, Follower at- 


| 3 pong what is commanded, mark his next. Leader, and accordingly move himſelf, as he ſhall ſee 
2 him wr ov: firſt. 
FL . The' Barcallion therefore thus Fronting, if the Enemy ſhould ſuddenly either aſſault the right or righr or lefs. 


Face th the 
left Flank, ir ſhall be commanded to face ro the Right or Left, when every Soldier obſerving his Declare. 


in haſt am 
There is alſo a doubled Motion or Declinarion to the Right or Left, when every Soldier obſerving eG 
his Leader, ſhall rurn their bodies rwice to rke Right or Left; and by that means become turned Face about 


| with their faces where their backs were, as if they expected an Enemy in the Rear, or being to per- ** theright 


form __ motion that may be offered : beginning this alreration from the right or left as ſhall be Dupticate 
commanded. acclinatio 

As every particular Soldier in the Troop is thus commanded at ſometimes to turn his face to the ® 451. 
right or left, or about, the Batralion ſtanding in order, that is, according to the diſtance before 174,41 c6 
named ; {o the whole Battalion being reduced into their cloſe order, is commanded to rurn as one rhe right or 
body to the right or left. It is perfarmed thus : Imagine: the Battalion ſtand firſt in order, it ſhall {4% Can 
be commanded that they cloſe their files ro the right 3 when the right file ſtanding ſtill, the reſt rurn- 374m wes 
ing their faces ta the right,march into their cloſe order and return as they were : next that,they clole /curam. 
their ranks from behind, when every follower marcheth forward to his leader unto his Rapiers poinr, 
as is faid before. This done, ( the leader of the right file ſtanding immoveable ) e relt (as the 
body of a Ship or a great Gate) turn about that leader, as about the hinge or c_ every one 
keeping the ſame diſtance and order wherein they were firſt placed, as if they were But one entire 

Y 


When the ſame Bartallion is to be reſtored into the. lame ſtarion wherein it was firſt, it is com- Ar you 
manded ; Face about to the left, and march into your order from whence you were cloſed. Then _ - 
ler your leaders or firſt ranks ſtand ſtill, and the reſt turning face about, march ranks in order as Reverſe. 

ore : then turn as you were, and you are reſtored. 

When the whole Battalion being in their cloſe order,ſhould turn about and make the Rear the Front, 11ee! 5bout 
it is done by a double turning or declination, and commanded to wheel about, which is anſwerable 1»fexis 
to the former face about or mutation. — CR 

There is allo another wheeling in this ſort, when the Front changeth the aſpe&t thrice ; for as Riflexis. 
wheeling about maketh the Front the Reer, to this wheeleth from the right to the left, of contrari- 
wiſe : which faſhion is ſo ſeldom uſed, that we ſcarce afford it a name. 

In all ſuch Motions and Alterations, it is moſt fit that all Men perfortn their directions with their 
Pikes advanced, being in that ſort nioft cafie to be commanded, as alſo lefs troubleſome to their fol- 
lowers and leaders. | | 


” .* 
bY ——_— kk. 


Counter-mavehing Piles and Ranks; 


FP Here is alſo another means to prevent the Enemy his aſſaulting us in the Rear or Flank, leſt he 
ſhould find our wortt men leaſt able ro make reſiſtance ; and this is perfornied by Countermarch- 
ing borh Files atid Ranks three divers ways apiece. ; 
The firſt was uſed by the Macedonions, after this faſhion: Firſt the leader turneth his face about ,,, FE 
or left, and fo the next follcwer marching: behind his leader rurneth alſo, and fo the the Reer 


ro the fi 
third and fourth, until the bringer up have carried himſelf our into a new place in the Rear further *brough. 
from rhe Enemy, as he was next unto him. Bur this neirhet was nor is accounted fafe or ſe- j/2%ie. 


cure, becauſe ir doth ſomewhar reſemble a flying or running away . the Enemy, which might 

ive him no ſmall incouragement, and therefore it is not much in ie. 
3 Only ar ſome times, the bringers up malenng throughout cs leaders, until they poſſcls the 
fame ſpace before them which they did behind them, all turning rheir faces about, make their lea- 
ders to front the Enemy, who were before fartheſt from them. E:) 

The Lacedemonians uſed the contrary, as it were purſuing the Enemy : the bringer up firſt being ns i 
faced abour, and io the next marching before him, and fo the third, until the leader bimlelf became | ,.,,... * 
allo rarned; and'in the foremoſt front unto the Enemy. Which with us is ſomewhat otherwite, but eve/ncio. 


et borh ing, and as it were purſuing the Encmy : becauſe our leaders firſt begin this motion,and 
{ Couneroarcung through on the right or left, become in the Front in a new ſpace of ground, who 
were before in the ; 


'The third and faſt was invented by the Perſians, whom when the place ar near approach of the Enemy | 
Countermarch the Front to the right or £om the 
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Colrnter- In like fort the Ranks may courtterniarch, when either the right wing would be ſtrengthned by 

marching the left, or the left by the right, always marching by whole files rowards the right or lett, accord- 

— ing as they ſhall have the direction, eicher changing the ground, or upon the ſame ground, as in the 
former countermarches, 

There is uſed alſo another kind of ftrengrhening both the front and flank when occaſion ſhall be of- 
fered,viz.by doubling either files or ranks. And this, either by doubling the number of Soldiers in che 
fame files or ranks, keeping ſtill the ſame breadth and depth of ground ; or elſe by doubling the 

©: dons: » keeping the ſame number of Soldiers. The files are doubled, when the ſecond file ſhall in- 
12 6 the {err it ſelf into the firſt, the leader thereof putting himſelf a follower unto the leader of the firſt, 


right o” and the nexr follower follower ro the next in the firſt file, and fo forwards. And likewiſe the fourrh 

leſt. BY file inſerting ir ſelf into the third, and the fixth into the fifch. And this is to be performed when the 
iu Barralion ftandeth in his order. | 

Duplicare T9 double rhe place or depth, is when the ſame number of men ſhall put themſelves our of their 


> qu nr order into their open order, cither by advancing forward, or by falling backwards, as they ſhall be . 


Doubling of commanded. 


ranks by in The ranks are doubled rwo manner of ways ; either by inſerting the ſecond into the firſt to the” 


>. get right or left, as before in the files; or elſe (the Enemy being at hand) by joyning whole Troops ro- 


Troops, gether to the right or left wing,according as occaſion ſhall be offered : and this is held to be the ſafeſt 
Dupiicar« when the Enemy is near, to avoid confution. It is performed either in the ſame ground, or by dou- 
—__ bling the ground, when either we deſire ro exceed the front of our Enemy's Battalion, or to pre- 
venit left we our ſelves be included. The terms to both are 3 Double your files or ranks ro the right 
or left * and when you would have them return again to their proper places, it is commanded ; 
As you were. 

The otdinasy directions which are eſpecially given in theſe Marrial Exerciſes are, firſt that no man 
in the time oh Exerciſing of Marſhalling ſhall be lowder than bis Officer: bur every one atrending 
ro his place, when he is commanded, ſhall diligently hearken to ſuch directions as ſhall be given. 
The Captain in the Front ſhall ſpeak, and the Sergeants in each flank ſhall give the word unto the 
Lieutenant or Enſign in the Rear : who as in his proper place, ſeeth all things executed accordingly as 
the Caprain ſhall command. Ir ſhall be —_—_ to perform any thiing herein, unleſs firſt every 
one do exatly obſerve his leader and his ſideman: and to this purpoſe ir is ofren commanded, Keep 
your files, Keep your ranks. 


Stlence to 
br kept. 


Of Marthes. 


Is a Cham- Py Champaigns thete needs no great labour to Marſhal particular Troops for their afrer-marches ; 
paign. becauſe they may march either by whole diviſions, obſerving only their courſe of indifferency, 
that every Diviſion may every third day have the Vanguard ; or elſe in ſuch form and faſhion as 
the General hath propoſed for a day of Battel, according as the danger of an expected Enemy ſhall 
give occaſion. Bur becauſe all Countries will not afford a Champaign for the marching of an Army, 
and therefore not poflible to march far with many Troops in Front, nor many files of any one 
In freight; Troop or Diviſion, by reaſon of often ftreights, and 
- # ogg is provided, though by long induction, the whole Army ſhall be extended into a thin length and 
PASO few files, yer the Soldiers well diſpoſed ſhall be as readily able ro defend themſelves and offend 


or half-files ro come a-front with their leaders ; ſo that the Diviſion becometh bur five in depth. Next 
he commandeth to face to the righe or left, as direction ſhall be ro march from that Quarter ; 
and fo the whole Diviſion reſteth ready in his faſhion ro march five in front, the one half of the 
Muiſquercers in the Vanguard, and the other in the Rear, the Pikes in the Battel, and both flanks 
well furniſhed with the ableſt and beft men to offend or defend, as there ſhall be occafion : that is to 
lay, the right Flanks with the firſt and fifrh Ranks, and the left with the fixth and tenth Ranks, It 
occaſion afrerwards thall be given of a halt in a Champaign, or before rhe Quartering, the Caprain 
Te reducs commandeth firſt unto all, (they being firſt cloſed inro their order ) Face as you were ; next unto 
them again the half Files ; Face about, and march out, and fall again upon your Files. By which means rhe 
&f gw Diviſion becometh again reduced into the ſame Front and faſhion from whence it was firſt trans: 
foſ Font. ormed, ready to encounter an Enemy, or to be drawn into the Quarter. 
The marner When Pikes are to charge Pikes in a Champaign, ir uſeth ro be ewwo ſeveral ways. 
of charging Firſt the whole Diviſion being commanded into their cloſe order, the five firſt Ranks charging their 
Pike; with Pikes, every Follower over his Leader's ſhoulder directerh his Pike as equally as he can, and the firft 
ark mtg, Rank (hall bave three feer of his Pike over the foremoſt ſtoulder, The other five Ranks with theit 
Pikes advanced follow cloſe up in the Rear, either ro ſecond the foremoſt, or to be employed in the. 
By the Rear as occaſion ſhall be offered. Otherwiſe and moſt uſual, when the whole depth of the Files 
wiolc 42% throughout the Diviſion ſhall charge together, all faſt locked and unired together, and *therefote 
moſt 


es betwixt hills, woods, or waters ; Ir 


the Enemy on their flanks, ( from whence only in ſuch ftreights the danger is imminent ) as if | 


&- IO Sr. 1D 
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moſt able t> make the ſtrongeſt ſhock offenſive or defenſive : provided always that none mingle their 
_ in others Files, - the whole _— + another's ſhoulder, 
charging with Muſquerteers, it 15 obſerved no way conyenient that there ſhould be too many in 
a Rank, 01 that the Ranks ſhould be roo long. For the firſt Rank is commanded to advance ten _ _—— Maſs 
before the ſecond, and then to diſcharge, and wheeling either ro the right or lefr, fallerh into the 9xeceers. 
Rear ; and ſothe ſecond advancing to the ſame diſtance, diſchargeth and wheeleth as before ; and 
likewiſe rhe third, and ſo forward as long as the Officer ſhall be commanded, Which ſhall nor ſo 79" muff 
well be paformed the Ranks being extraordinary long, becauſe ir will require ſo long a time to = ve 
wheel from the Front, that the ſecond may ſucceed, unleſs by direction the Rank may divide it ſelf, Rant. 
the one half to the right, and the other to the left, in wheeling to the Rear. 
In the Retreat the whole Ranks having rurned their Faces about, are to march three or four paces In the Re- 
forward: their Chief Offieer coming in the Rear, firſt commandeth the laſt Rank to make ready, #reas. 
and then to face abour and diſcharge, and wheel about to rhe head or front of the Divifion : and 
ing cleatly paſſed, the next Rank to perform as much ; and fo the reſt in order. 
the paſſages are narrow, and the Diviſion cannot come to charge in Front, as between two The many 
Waters or Woods, the manner of charging is different : for there being tive or ten Files led in the ef charging 
induction, that File which Flankerh the Enemy diſchargeth firſt only, and the reft marching conti- © © 'n 
nually forwards, it ſtanderh firm until the laſt Rank be paſſed, and then moves it ſelf on the left -—q___ 
Flank, and makes ready ; and fo the ſecond File, and the third, fo long as the Enemy ſhall conti- 
nue, there being a continual Diſcharging by Files, as before by Ranks. Unleſs it be in the Paſſes ** ihe Peſ ; 
' of Ireland, meeting with an irregular Enemy, where they uſe ro intermingle their Files of Shor fed 
with Piks, that the one may be a Defence for the other, when the Enemy ſhall come up to the 
word, as they uſe there very often. 


Ehw Direitions are delivered in the Wars. 


ALE Directions in the Wars have ever been delivered either by Signs ſubject ro the Eye, by 
Word of Mouth, or the Sound of a Drum, or ſome ſuch Warlike Inftrument. Concerning 
thoſe viſfibe Signs diſplayed unto the Soldiers, the falling of Miſts, the raifing of Duſt, Showers of Þy ſign 
Rain and Snow, the Beams of the Sun, Hilly, uneven, and crooked Paſſages by long Experience 
have foundthem ro be moſt donbrful and uncertain ; as alſo,becaule as it was a Marter of great Dif- 
ficulry to irvent different Signs upon all ſudden occaſions ; So it is almoſt an Impoffibility that the 
Common Sldier ( who oftentimes is found ſcarce capable of the underſtanding of plain Words di- 
SF ftinly praounced ) ſhould both apprehend and underſtand ſuddenly, and execute directly the true 
Senſe and Neaning of his Commander's Signs. 

The Drun and Trumper are yet uſed. Bur becauſe many different Sounds are not eaſily diſtia- yg, p,,, 
guiſhed in Sldiers Underftanding, without ſome danger of Confuſion, we only command by the or Trumpet, 
marticulate jounds, ro Arm, to March, ro Troop, to Charge, and to Retreat: With all which ſe- 
{ yeral Notesthe Soldier is ſo familiarly ro be acquainted, that ſo ſoon as he hears them beaten he 
| may be ſuddenly ro pur them in execution, as if he heard his Captain pronouncing as much. 

The Diretions by Word of Mouth are infinite, according to the different Occaſions which ſhall py word of 
be offered ; yer always with this Caveat, Thar they be ſhort, yer perſpicuous, withour all Ambigui- Meath. 
| ty, and plainy pronounced, firſt by the Caprain, then derived by the Serjeants through the Diviſion 
or Bartalion. Though infinite, yer the moſt uſual are theſe; To your Arms; Keep your Files, 74, moff 
keep your Raks : Follow your Leader ; Leaders, look to your Files; Keep your Diſtance ; Face to dire 
the Right ; Fice ro the Left; Cloſe your Files ; Cloſe your Ranks; Stand as you are; As you #ing terms 
were ; Face about to the Right ; Wheel abour ro the Right or Left ; Donble your Ranks; Double 2 3*%%- 

our Files ; Laders, Countermarch through to the Right or Left; Leaders, Countermarch to the ings =" 

ight or Left, 1nd ſtand ; Middlemen, come forth and fall upon your Leaders. Beſides many fit Diviſton. 
Terms commarled in managing particular Arms, as Pikes and Muskers, which are omitred. 

And thus muhi touching the Tractick Praftile of our Modern Wars : which I have the rather 
added, in regarc that divers Soldiers, as unacquainted both with the manner and the value thereof, 
do think a heap of People unmartialled, to be as available for a great defign, as any other number 
diſtinguiſhed in Mes and parts, and diſpoſed for facile and eafie motions, according to the powerful 
circumſtances of ime and place. Wherem, howſoever the pratiſe of the Tirk and the Hungarian 
- may ſeem to givewarrant to that opinion, yet the uſe of Arms amongſt the Grecians and Romani, 
* whoſe ri ies are pregnant Witneſſes of the excellency of their Military Diſcipline, ſhall 
* ſpeak atly fo, order and Tcactick motion, as moſt neceſſary parts in a well-ordered War, 
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